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Foreword 


Tie Canada Handbook Series was. 


initiated in 1930 to supplement the field of The Canada Year Book by 
offering to teachers and pupils in the public schools and to Canadian 
citizens generally a brief and attractive record of current economic 
conditions at a price within the reach: of all. The Year Book is 
primarily a detailed reference work and is not designed to meet 


- the need for a popular medium of this kind. 


The past ‘two decades have seen expansion of the national 
economy in every direction and, since a considerable proportion 
of space in the Handbook is allocated to illustrations, the editorial 
task of giving a well-balanced presentation in a publication of this 
size and at low cost becomes more difficult each year. Currently 
many thousands of copies are being distributed abroad through our 
Diplomatic and Trade Commissioner Services and it is desirable for 


this reason alone that the Canadian economy should be explained 


Minister of Trade and Commerce 


fairly completely. 


Orrawa, February 1, 1952. 
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Prefatory Note 


se S Handbook has been prepared 
and edited in the Year Book Section of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics from material that has been obtained from the 
different Divisions of the Bureau and from Departments of 
the Federal Government. In certain special fields information 


has been kindly contributed by other Services. 


The Handbook is planned to give a balanced picture of 
the general economic and social structure of Canada, the 
weight of emphasis being placed from year to year on those 
aspects that are currently of most wmportance, since there 
is not space to deal adequately with all. Chapter material 
has been revised and brought up to date as of the time of 
going to press. The leading special articles 1n this edition 
deal with ‘‘Canada in the Chemical Age’ and ‘‘Canada’s 
Defence Program’. The former was prepared in_ the 
Chemicals and Explosives Division, Department of Defence 
Production, by C. J. S. Warrington, while the latter was 
contributed by the Department of National Defence with the 


collaboration of Defence Production. 
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Symbols 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout this 


publication is as follows:— 


. figures not available 
. figures not appropriate or not applicable 


— nil or zero 


George Hunter, Ottawa 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario 


Imperial Oil Limited 

Imperial Oilways 

International Business Machines Co. Limited 
T. V. Little, Ottawa 

London Free Press 

Malak, Ottawa 

Manitoba Bureau of Travel and Publicity 
Montreal Gazette 

Montreal Locomotive Works, Limited 
National Film Board 

National Research Council 

Newton, Ottawa 

Northern Electric Company Limited 

Nott and Merrill, Toronto 

Nova Scotia Bureau of Information 
Ontario Department of Agriculture 
Ontario Department of Lands and Forests 
Oltawa Journal 

Photographic Survey Corporation, Limited 
Polymer Corporation 

Les Rimes, Western Miner 

Shawinigan Water and Power Company 
Toronto Harbour Commissioners 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 

Western Business and Industry 


->-— amount too small to be expressed or 


where a ‘‘trace’’ is meant 


P figures are preliminary. 
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GATINEAU PARK, QUE. 
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CAPE BRETON HIGHLANDS 
NATIONAL PARK, N.S. 


CFB HF KKK KKK HLL HK KF KF HARALA ALLAH HX 


In the Gatineau Hills, a few miles north- 
west of Ottawa, a lovely wooded cree 
has been preserved in its natural stove 
as. a parkland and wildlife sanctuayy. 
It is widely enjoyed in all seasons of 
the year. 
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Cape Breton is truly a beautiful island, 
offering many splendid panoramas of 
sea and lake, intervale and height of 
land. 
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Economic Conditions 


at the Close of 1951 


CONOMIC conditions at the close of 1951 
were favourable in nearly all respects. 
With few exceptions, the levels of employment, income and production 
were high. Toward the end of the year, partial shut-downs of various sorts 
occurred within such industries as textiles, automobiles and other consumer 
durable goods. Although the labour force was almost fully employed (less 
than 2 p.c. without jobs and seeking work at the time of the November 1951 
survey), there were pockets of unemployment in particular localities, requiring 
an unusual degree of occupational mobility to overcome. From the standpoint 
of the entire economy, with resources in tight supply, these internal adjust- 
ments were a necessary adjunct of the new situation, in which defence pro- 
duction was required to play a larger part. 


Despite the unavoidable difficulties of a period of adjustment, the year 
1951 was one of continued expansion of production. Canadian productive 
facilities were able to meet the growing requirements of defence needs, the 
continued expansion of investment in durable plant and equipment and the 
impressive developments in oil, iron ore and electric power. 


The gross national production of goods and services totalled over 
$21,200,000,000, or approximately $1,500 per person in the population of 
about 14,000,000. In addition imports of goods and services amounted to 
approximately $5,600,000,000 bringing the total available supply to 
$26,800,000,000. Of this total, personal expenditure took 48-6 p.c., 
government expenditure 11-6 p.c., investment 20:9 p.c. (including a large 
amount of inventory accumulation) and exports 18-8 p.c. The shares of 
consumers and exports were slightly lower than in the preceding year, while 
those of government and investment were unchanged or higher, after allowing 
for price changes. 


Despite the large increase in imports, the reserves of gold and U.S. dollars 
remained at a high level. This was due mainly to an increased inflow of 
capital from abroad, reflecting the confidence of foreign investors in the 
continued stability and growth of the Canadian economy. The Canadian 
dollar was put on an open market basis in September 1950, and the removal 
of all exchange controls was completed in December 1951. 


Construction of residential housing fell off markedly in the later months 
of the year. There had been an earlier reduction in the amounts of mortgages 
available and, in addition, costs of labour and materials during the first 
months were approximately 17 p.c. higher than in the same months of the 
previous year. On the other hand, construction of an engineering and 
structural nature continued to expand. Total public and private investment 
for 1951 in new residential and building construction and machinery and 
_ equipment was expected to exceed $4,700,000,000. Moreover, there was a 
very large addition to inventories. 
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In the early part of the year, production and sales of consumer durable 
goods, including automobiles, were at unprecedented levels. Subsequent 
to the Budget of Apr. 10, 1951, in which taxes and credit terms were stiffened, 
there was a rapid curtailment in purchases of these items. The effect of this 
in the official indexes of industrial production and retail sales was to reduce 
the rate of increase of the over-all totals. However, the 1951 index of industrial 
production was estimated to be 7 p.c. above that of the preceding year and the 
index of the value of retail sales was estimated to be 11 p.c. higher; if allowance 
is made for price advances, there was a small decline in volume of sales. 
Agricultural production was expected to exceed 1950 by about 15 p.c. The 
record wheat crop was affected by unseasonable weather and, because of the 
lateness of harvesting and shipping operations, a large portion of the crop was 
left in the fields to be marketed in the spring of 1952. Farm cash income from 
the sale of all farm products in 1951 was 26-8 p.c. above 1950. Monthly 
labour income continued to grow more rapidly than production or retail 
sales and for the first nine months of 1951 averaged 17-2 p.c. above the 
same months of 1950. The cost-of-living index stood at 191 in December 1951, 
11-7 p.c. above the same month of 1950. 


Production and Employment.—During the first ten months of 1951, the 
index of industrial production averaged 9 p.c. higher than in the comparable 
period of 1950. From January to May, the gain was running at the rate of 
about 14 p.c. but, asa result of the decline in consumer demand and materials 
shortages in some lines, the increase for the period June to October was only 
about 4 p.c. Despite this deceleration, manufacturing production in 1951 
will probably equal or surpass the record wartime level of 1944. Principally 
as the result of large increases in output of nickel and crude petroleum, the 
mining index advanced toa new high during the first ten months of 1951 
with a 14 p.c. gain over the same period of 1950. Preliminary figures indicate 
that, due mainly to the very high field-crop yield, the total volume of agri- 
cultural production in 1951 will be considerably above that of 1950 and will 
approach the record level established in 1942. 


One indication of the recently increased tempo of Canadian resource 
development is the remarkable progress made in the exploitation of crude 
oil reserves. During the first nine months of 1951, producers shipped over 
35,000,000 bbl., an amount 73 p.c. greater than the shipments in the corres- 
ponding period of 1950. The completion of the oil pipe line from Edmonton, 
Alberta, to Superior, Wisconsin, late in 1950 and the construction of new 
refineries facilitated this expansion. During the nine-month period, 38 p.c. 
of the oil consumed by Canadian refineries came from domestic wells, com- 
pared with 25 p.c. in the same period of 1950 and 22 p.c. in 1949. 


Increased defence requirements in 1951 were a factor in the rise in output 
of principal metals. During the first ten months of the year, nickel production 
advanced 13 p.c., output of copper was up more than 3 p.c., and extensive 
development work on active properties led to a rise of 29 p.c. in shipments of 
iron ore. By contrast, lead production dropped about 7 p.c. 


In the period January to October, the volume of manufacturing output 
rose 8 p.c. over the same months of 1950. A 13 p.c. expansion in the produc- 
tion of durable goods accounted for the greater part of this increase since 
the gain in the output of non-durable commodities was only about 5 p.c. 
The production during the latter part of the year of such consumer durables 
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The Federal Govern- 
ment's research pro- 
gram__is__ bringing 
closer the day when 
atomic energy will be 
a benefit to mankind. 
The first Cobalt 60 
Beam Therapy Unit, 
here being examined 
by the Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce 

and Minister of De- 
fence Production, 
was officially placed 
in operation at 
Victoria Hospital, 
London, Ont., in Nov- 
ember 195]. It is the 
most powerful weapon 
yet launched in the 
battle against cancer. 


as automobiles, electric refrigerators and washing machines declined con- 
siderably from earlier months. However, it is estimated that the output of 
motor-vehicles during the twelve months of 1951 will surpass the record 
established in 1950. 

Sustained improvement in industrial activity occurred in such defence- 
supporting industries as iron and steel, shipbuilding, aircraft, non-ferrous : 
metals, petroleum products and chemicals. During the first ten months, the 
index of iron and steel products averaged 13 p.c. higher than during the same 
period of 1950. Steel mills turned out a record 2,864,000 tons of ingot steel, 
which was nearly 5 p.c. more than in the corresponding months of the previous 
year. The great domestic demand for steel, particularly for heavy construc- 
tion projects and growing defence requirements, caused a sharp drop in 
exports of primary iron and steel shapes, while imports during the first ten 
months jumped 56 p.c. over the same period of 1950. Thus in the ten-month 
comparison, the tonnage available for domestic consumption increased by 
868,000 tons or 28 p.c. 

The marked advance shown by the petroleum products industry reflected 
increased domestic demand and the advantages of expanded refining facilities. 
During the first nine months of 1951, net production of saleable petroleum 
products was more than 17 p.c. higher than in the corresponding period of 
1950. Activity in the rubber industry was appreciably greater as a result of a 
more extensive market for tires and tubes; the consumption of natural and 
synthetic rubber increased by more than 8 p.c. in the same comparison. The 
gain in the output of the pulp and paper industry was particularly significant. 
During the first ten months of 1951, production of wood-pulp was 11 p.c. 
higher and the output of newsprint 5 p.c. higher than in the same months of 
1950. A marked rise was shown in exports of pulp, which had an important 
bearing on production of that commodity. 


Output in the textile and clothing industries rose only moderately in the 
period under review. While the increase over 1950 was appreciable in the - 
earlier months, the general trend was similar to that of consumer durables 
and some deceleration occurred in later months. The output of tobacco 
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products during the first ten months declined by about 6 p.c. as a result of 
a combination of factors, including large pre-budget inventories of finished 
goods, and an August-September strike in the plants of a major producer. 


A noteworthy feature of 1951 was the advance in the output of electric 
power, reflecting increased demand and the utilization of new generating 
units. The power index for the ten-month period averaged more than 13 p.c. 
above the same months of 1950. 


Prospects in the field of industrial output are bright for the near future. 
The increased productive capacity which will result from the recent very 
high level of capital investment is not as yet fully reflected in production 
statistics. Huge expansion and development programs are well under way in 
iron ore, aluminum and other metals, oil, steel, chemicals and electric power. 


In the agricultural sector, the November estimate placed the 1951 wheat 
crop at 562,000,000 bu., more than 100,000,000 bu. higher than the 1950 
yield. However, as stated previously, a substantial proportion of the crop 
remains in the fields and the realization of the estimate will be possible only 
if this unthreshed part of the crop can be harvested without significant loss 
during the winter and spring months. Despite the effects of excessive moisture 
on the wheat crop, it is anticipated that the proportion of milling grades will 
be considerably higher than in 1950. New records are indicated for mixed 
grains and soybeans while near-record crops are in prospect for barley, hay, 
and clover, alfalfa and sugar beets. 


The trend of employment in 1951 followed a pattern similar to that of 
industrial output. The index of employment for nine leading industries 
averaged 8 p.c. higher in the ten-month comparison, with the percentage 
increase in the later months showing a deceleration from the earlier part of 
the year. The month-to-month trend, however, was generally upward and 
considerable gains were shown in such defence industries as shipbuilding and 
aircraft. On Oct. 1, the total index was 5 p.c. higher than on the same date 
of 1950. The number of persons without jobs and seeking work (as reported 
in the November labour force survey) was less than 2 p.c. of the total civilian 
labour force. Average hourly earnings in manufacturing rose to a new high 
of nearly $1.22 at the beginning of October, representing a gain of nearly 
16 p.c. over the corresponding date of 1950. 


Public and Private Investment, 1951.—Indications are that capital 
expenditures in 1951 were substantially higher than in 1950. Total expend- 
itures in the year are estimated to be in excess of $4,700,000,000, an increase 
of 24 p.c. over the previous year’s total. About one-half of this increase 
reflects higher unit costs, since there were increases both in cost of con- 
struction materials and in wage rates; however, the implied volume increase 
is still quite striking in view of the high levels attained in previous years. 
The increase has taken place despite implementation of government measures 
to discourage the use of resources for non-essential investment. 


Very substantial investment took place in such key industries as mining, 
forestry, railways and manufactures of iron and steel, petroleum products, 
electrical apparatus and chemicals. On the other hand, investment in the 
trade and service industries remained at about the 1950 level. New housing 
construction was seriously curtailed, the result of both rising costs and of 
legislation increasing down-payments and raising mortgage interest rates. 
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Revised regulations concerning the terms of new residential mortgage financing 
were put into force toward the end of the year. 


Outstanding developments affecting future prospects for investment took 
place in 1951, Especially important were the announcements that Canada 
would commence work on the St. Lawrence seaway project and that the 
United. States Government had completed arrangements to construct a 
network of radar stations in the Canadian north. 


Net additions to inventory, a form of investment not included in capital 
expenditure, as described above, were very high in 1951, and it appeared that 
the increase of $800,000,000 recorded for 1950 would be doubled in 1951. 
Not all of this increase represented actual resource utilization since rising 
price levels caused a relative inflation in year-end book values from which the 
net change is calculated. Nevertheless, a number of factors indicated that 
the actual volume of investment in inventories was very high. More stringent 
credit regulations caused some piling up of durable goods inventories and 
defence industries continued to increase their holdings in the form of raw 
material stocks and work-in-process on government account. 


In all, it would appear that a greater proportion of resources was devoted 
to the acquisition of investment goods and stock-piling during the year 1951 
than in any other recent year. 


Foreign Trade.—In 1951 a sharp increase took place in the value and the 
volume of both exports and imports. . The increase in imports, however, 
was much greater than that in exports, and for the first time in the post-war 
period a sizeable negative balance resulted from commodity trade. The 


A new dissolving pulp plant, located near Prince Rupert, B.C., was officially opened in June 
1951. The plant has an estimated annual output of 70,000 tons of pulp, sufficient 
raw material to produce 200,000,000 Ib. of acetate yarn and staple fibre. 


total value of merchandise exports at the end of the first eleven months of 1951 
was about 25 p.c. above the corresponding 1950 value. Since the volume was 
about 10 p.c. above that of the previous year the remainder of the value gain 
was due to higher prices. Value of imports in the eleven-month period was 
about 30 p.c. above the comparable 1950 value and the volume about 14 p.c. 
higher. Thus, while exports made a greater claim on Canadian resources than 
in the previous year, the supplement to Canadian production provided by 
imports was larger still. 

The abolition of the emergency exchange conservation controls at the 
end of 1950 had some influence on the more rapid expansion of import volume 
than of export volume in 1951. Purchases of defence equipment and supplies 
- contributed to the greater expansion of imports, while imports of raw materials 
and equipment for expanding industries (including defence industries) gained 
significantly. The resulting adverse balance led to no corresponding loss of 
exchange reserves, as there was a heavy inflow of foreign capital, particularly 
from the United States. New gold production also helped to finance the import 
balance. 

Rising prices in foreign trade exerted pressure on the Canadian domestic 
price level, especially during the first half of the year, and this was only 
partly offset by the contribution to the supply of goods in Canada represented 
by the change from a positive to a negative trade balance. Higher import 
prices resulted in higher costs for domestic producers using imported materials, 
and higher consumer prices for imported consumer goods. Moreover, higher 
export prices forced Canadians to pay more to keep many Canadian goods 
at home. These pressures eased after the third quarter as ean prices 
stabilized and import prices showed some decline. 


The pattern of trade that had developed in 1950 showed no further 
radical change in 1951; the United States took about 60 p.c. of Canada’s 
exports in the first eleven months of the year compared with 65 p.c. in the pre- 
ceding year. These shares were considerably above those of 1949. 


The value of shipments to theUnited States was some 16 p.c. above that 
of the first ten months of 1950. Exports to many overseas markets expanded 
even more sharply than those to the United States, sales to the United King- 
dom, to Western Europe and to Japan showing particularly marked increases. 
Dollar conservation measures had reduced shipments to the United Kingdom 
and to many European countries to extremely low levels in 1950; the recovery 
of these sales was in part a reaction to that abnormal situation. Not only did 
the value of sales to these areas rise sharply, but there were also significant 
changes in their percentage shares of exports to all countries. 


European countries and the United States increased their shares in 
Canada’s imports in 1951, the value of purchases from European countries 
almost doubling. Although imports from the United Kingdom continued to 
expand, that country’s export capacity was already strained in 1950, and the 
increase in the value of her sales to Canada in 1951 was only about. 4 p.c. 
Sharply higher prices inflated the value of purchases from Latin America 
and particularly from Commonwealth countries. 

The re-direction of exports and imports after the exchange-rate readjust- 
ments of 1949 did much to resolve the old problem of bilateral imbalance in 
Canada’s trade. A sterling surplus persisted in 1951, but compared with those 
of the pre-1949 period, the overseas balances were relatively small. The 
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Aluminum ingots awaiting shipment at Port Alfred, Que. Canada, the second largest 
producer of aluminum in the world, exported 6,740,295 cwt. in primary form, valued 
at $106,178,316 during the first eleven months of 1951. 


deficit with the United States was quite large in 1951 but, as already stated, 
it was accompanied by a heavy inflow of United States capital during the year. 


Government Economic Measures and Public Finance.—During 1951, 
the demands of government for rearmament and the high levels of business 
investment expenditure and consumer expenditure created an inflationary 
pressure of serious proportions. Government policy was aimed at containing 
inflation and ensuring a supply of basic materials sufficient to meet defence 
requirements. This led to regulations or actions designed to curtail non- 
defence business investment, non-defence government expenditure and 
consumer expenditure particularly on durable goods. 


To establish the desired shift in the utilization of resources, government 
policy was directed towards three channels—control of materials, taxation, 
and credit control. 


The Defence Production Act of Mar. 9, 1951, established the Department 
of Defence Production to execute the procurement and control functions of 
the defence program. The Act gave the Minister power to acquire, hold, 
dispose of, manufacture or produce defence supplies; to operate facilities 
for defence purposes and to stock-pile strategic raw materials. In the course 
of the year, steel, aluminum, copper, brass and nickel came under the 
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supervision of controllers, and direct allocation of these materials for defence 
projects was established. 


In order to discourage non-essential investment projects, the government 
ruled that depreciation could not be charged for a period of four years on all 
capital assets acquired after Apr. 10, 1951, with the exception of certain 
classes of assets defined in the regulations (e.g., electricity, gas and water- 
works, telegraph and telephone services, pipe lines, and those assets used by 
individuals in farming, fishing, and professional services), and certain addi- 
tional kinds of assets when certified as eligible by the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce. In the latter group were those required for defence purposes, 
for the production and distribution of primary products in certain basic 
industries, or for direct use in transportation and communication businesses. 


In the Budget of Apr. 10, 1951, a surcharge of 20 p.c. on personal income 
taxes and corporation income taxes was announced. The sales tax was 
raised from 8 p.c. to 10 p.c., and excise taxes on motor-cars, radios, certain 
household electrical appliances, cameras and other articles was raised from 
15 p.c. to 25 p.c. At the same time, a tax of 15 p.c. was imposed on all 
mechanically operated refrigerators and washing machines and on domestic 
cooking stoves. 

The Consumer Credit Act, effective Mar. 19, 1951, raised down-payment 
requirements on automobiles and other goods and lowered the time limit for 
payment from 18 months to 12 months. 


Early in the year, the interest rate to the borrower on government- 
assisted residential housing mortgages was raised from 43 p.c. to 5 p.c., 
and down-payment requirements were increased. Asa result of these measures 
and of other factors, construction contracts for new houses fell off rapidly 
after March. Toward the end of the year, the National Housing Act was 
revised to incorporate a new schedule of lending values which were designed 
to ease down-payment requirements. 


The Bank of Canada in the course of periodic discussions of credit con- 
ditions with the chartered banks had stressed the increasing need for restraint 
in lending activity. In February, the Bank expressed the view that further 
increase during 1951 in the aggregate volume of chartered bank loans and 
holdings of non-government securities would be undesirable and should be 
prevented. The chartered banks concurred that an inflationary expansion 
of credit was undesirable and agreed to co-operate to this end. 

Federal Government revenues for the nine months ended Dec. 31, 1951, 
were $2,804,000,000 compared with $2,050,000,000 for the same period of 1950. 
Increases in import duties and excise taxes accounted for $261,000,000 of the 
gain, while individual income taxes and corporation income taxes increased by 
$238,000,000 and $270,000,000, respectively, over 1950. 

Total Federal Government expenditure for the nine months ended 
Dec. 31, 1951, was $2,083,000,000 compared with $1,628,000,000 for the 
same period of 1950. Almost all of this increase was due to defence expend- 
itures, which rose to $789,000,000 from $373,000,000 in the previous year. 
The increase of $39,000,000 in non-defence expenditures was due largely to 
increases in provincial subsidies and tax rental payments, family allowance 
payments, and government contributions for unemployment insurance, old — 
age pensions and health grants to provinces. Defence expenditures were 
increasing monthly, the December expenditure being $105,000,000. 
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The budgetary surplus until the end of December 1951 of $721,000,000 
was utilized by increasing the government cash balance, reducing debt and 
extending loans to, or investing in, crown agencies. 


On Dec. 14, 1951, the Minister of Finance announced the abolition of 
foreign exchange control. The Government will continue to administer its 
own foreign exchange reserves, but no limitations will be imposed upon 
amounts of foreign-currencies required for trade or investment. 


Domestic Prices.—Between Nov. 1 and Dec. 1, 1951, the cost-of-living index 
changed direction for the first time in 23 months, dropping 0-1 to 191-1 at 
Dec. 1. This halt in a previously continuous increase was due to declines 
in certain food prices, notably of pork products. At the level of 191-1, the 
' total index was 11-7 p.c. above the figure of 171-1 for the same date of a 
year previously. For the entire year, the index averaged 184-5 p.c., 10-8 p.c. 
above the average of 1950. Commodity prices rose more rapidly than the 
prices of such services as rents, light and medical care, which are usually more 
stable in time of price fluctuation. Food prices rose considerably, accounting 
for 47 p.c. of the total increase. 


The general wholesale price index showed a distinct levelling off after 
mid-year and actually declined in several of the later months, following 
world-wide price declines of selected commodities in earlier months. The farm 
products price index declined as a result of the decline in prices for animal 
products and as a result of the reduced initial payment price for wheat. For 
the year as a whole, however, the general wholesale index was 14’p.c. above 
1950 and the farm products price index was 11 p.c. above 1950. 


The stock market also showed a tendency to level off toward the later 
months of the year. For the year as a whole, the investors’ stock price index 
was 2-8 p.c. above the preceding year. 


Personal Income and Expenditure.—Continued high levels of employment 
combined with rising wage rates resulted in increases in monthly labour income 
throughout the year. By the end of September, the total had reached over 
$7,000,000,000, 17 p.c. above the same period of 1950. All other forms of 
personal income, including professional income, income of individual enter- 
prisers such as storekeepers and tradesmen, income from property, income from 
investments and income of farm operators from current farm production 
continued to grow. Accrued income of farm operators from farm production 
was high as a result of large crops and record prices for live stock. 


Although income showed continuous growth, spending of income followed 
a less regular course. Consumer spending advanced rapidly during the first 
quarter of the year but levelled off during the second and third quarters. This 
slowing down was mainly in the field of durable goods such as automobiles, 
household appliances and furniture, and of semi-durables such as clothing and 
footwear. For the year as a whole, total personal expenditure on consumer 
goods and services was approximately 10 p.c.above 1950. Since prices increased 
by slightly more than that amount, the volume remained about the same. 


There was a considerable increase in personal disposable income over 
1950, even though personal direct taxes increased during the year. It was 
estimated that personal savings at the year end would be double the 1950 
amount. . 
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In Canada, the manufacture of pulp and paper is the largest of the industries dependent on 
chemical processes and chemical control. Among other products of chemical pro- 
cessing are fertilizers, explosives, metals, petroleum and vegetable oils, textile fibres, 


rubber, sugar, soap, paint, coke and gas, glass, artificial abrasives, and primary 
plastics. 


Canada in the Chemical Age 


HIS is sometimes referred to as the Chemical 

Age, and most people are keenly aware of 
the extent to which chemical products now affect their daily lives. They 
know that within living memory there were few plastics, little of light-weight 
metals and alloys, no nylon, man-made rubber, D.D.T., chemical weed-killers, 
sulpha drugs, synthetic detergents, anti-knock gasoline, chemical antifreeze, 
colour movies or quick-drying paints and enamels. It is recognized that 
these and many other benefits have resulted from chemical research carried 
out in the past few decades. 

The chemical industry is a dynamic factor in present day industrial 
progress because, through constant research, it evolves entirely new kinds of 
matter. These new synthetics often lend themselves to mass production and 
better service, resulting in greater productivity and higher living standards. 
As synthetic plastics, rubber and fabrics, tend more and more to replace and 
supplement natural products in clothing, personal utilities, house furnishings 
and industrial equipment, they add variety, colour and convenience to almost 
every phase of modern living. However, many of the widespread benefits 
that result from the application of chemistry to industry are not apparent in 
the everyday products available to the public. Chemical operations often 
accelerate and simplify steps in manufacture several stages removed from 
the end product. 


Chemical Invention and National Development.—It may be said that 
every age has been a chemical age; by trial and error, men learned to effect 
chemical changes in natural products to make more useful forms. The smelting 
of iron, the burning of lime, the ashing of wood and the use of the ashes to 
make soap with fats, and even the growing of food were all chemical processes 
applied at first with little or no understanding of their chemical nature. It 
is only within the past hundred years or so that enough has been known of 
the chemistry of these and other processes to make general use of the prin- 
ciples of this science in industry. It is significant that this has also been the 
period during which Canada has grown from a pioneering country to an 
important industrial nation. 

Even to those not technically trained it is possible to identify certain 
phases of Canada’s progress with developments in science. The dynamo, the 
internal combustion engine, the telephone and other mechanical and electrical 
inventions are well known as factors, but less familiar is the impact of such 
chemical discoveries as dynamite on railroad building, mining and construc- 
tion; chemical flotation and refining in the recovery of metals; electro- 
chemistry on the production of alloys, abrasives, phosphorus, calcium carbide 
and other essential chemicals in many industries; the chemical treatment of 
wood products on paper and rayon; the production of fertilizers from natural 
gas and smelter fumes, on agriculture; and the large-molecule building process 
called polymerization, which gives us synthetic rubber, fibres and resins, on the 
automobile, textiles and plastics manufacturing industries. 
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The chemicals and allied products industries of Canada are not located 
in any one dense industrial area but are widely distributed. Where power 
supplies and low-cost raw materials are not major factors, as in the case of 
pharmaceuticals and fine chemicals, plants tend to be built in or near the 
large population centres, chiefly in Ontario and Quebec. ~ 


However, because of Canadian geography and the cost of freight many of 
the Canadian heavy chemical plants are to be found either at or near 
the site of natural resources or at a point where there is ready access by water 
to imported supplies. Electrochemical industries are usually near to water . 
power as at Arvida, Beauharnois, Buckingham and Shawinigan Falls, Que; or 
Niagara Falls, Ont. Mineral resources have dictated the location of the 
alkali industry of western Ontario over or near the salt beds of that area; the 
chemical industry at Copper Cliff, Ont., and Trail, B.C., is dependent on base 
metal smelter fumes which must be converted to acid at the point of production. 
In the latter case, the absence of an adequate western market for sulphuric 
acid requires that this product be converted to chemical fertilizers; which 
may profitably be shipped for greater distances. The synthetic rubber and 
chemicals industries of Sarnia, based as they are on non-transportable refinery 
“‘light-ends”’ gases, have been built near to Canada’s largest petroleum 
refinery; while the by-product gases from the coke ovens associated with the 
steel plants at Sydney, N.S., Hamilton and Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and the 
coal-gas works at Toronto and Montreal have led to various heavy chemical 
operations at these points. 


Chemical Industry Defined.—There are several stages by which the struc- 
ture of the chemical industry may be described. In its most restricted sense, 
the industry is the manufacture of commodities—seldom seen by the public 
in their original form—which are known only by their chemical names. Such 
well-known products as sulphuric acid, caustic soda and ammonia belong in 
this classification, but there are many others. In Canada they are produced 
usually in large tonnages, and are referred to as “heavy chemicals’. Although 
their use is so widespread in industry that their consumption may be used as a 
barometer of economic activity, they comprise in the aggregate less than 
1 p.c. of the value of all Canadian manufacturing output. 


For the purpose of official classification a number of industries are grouped 
under the title ‘‘Chemicals and Allied Products’. This includes ‘the heavy 
chemicals mentioned above together with coal-tar distillation products, 
compressed gases, fertilizers, explosives, primary plastics, pharmaceutical 
chemicals and a number of other industries such as soaps, paints and inks 
which employ chemical processes but which are not conveniently included in 
other classes. This group of industries has an annual output representing 
approximately 5 p.c. of the value of all manufactures. In 1950 the value of 
production reached $636,000,000, a four-fold increase since 1939, compared 
with a three-fold increase for the value of output of industry as a whole. 
Making allowance for increased prices, the physical volume of output of the 
chemicals and allied products group rose 120 p.c., in that period compared 
with an increase of 85 p.c. for all industry. Chemical exports now exceed 
$100,000,000 in value, fertilizers and synthetic resins being leading items. 


There is a third group of industries which, while not classified as chemical, 
is equally as dependent on chemical processes as is the chemicals and allied: 
products group. This group includes non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, 
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petroleum refining, pulp and paper manufacture, fermentation products, 
artificial abrasives, leather, rubber, sugar, glass, etc., and its total annual 
value of production is close to 30 p.c. of that of all manufacturing industries. 
If to this group were added synthetic fibres, which are produced by chemical © 
methods but normally classified as textiles, the total value of the output for 
industries using chemical methods would be more than one-third of the value 
of all factory output in Canada. 


In a still wider sense virtually all industries use chemical products and 
processes to some extent. Agriculture has been called the “great outdoor 
chemical industry’? because growth is a chemical process and is subject to 
control and protection by the use of chemical fertilizers and pesticides. The 
great forest-products industries are becoming increasingly dependent on 
chemical processes; for example, in the various chemical pulp manufacturing 
operations, in the use of synthetic resin adhesives in plywood manufacture, 
and in the chemical rot-proofing and flame-proofing of timber. The recovery of 
gold, zinc, copper, lead, aluminum and other metals requires highly chemical 
processes, and the smelting and refining industry is a large user and producer 
of chemicals. 


The primary textiles industry, quite apart from the ever-increasing 
proportion of chemically made fibres it employs, is dependent on chemical 
scouring, fulling, bleaching, dyeing, softening, waterproofing, shrinkproofing, 
mothproofing, creaseproofing, mercerizing, and so on. The leather industry 
has changed over in recent years largely to the use of synthetic bates, tanning 
agents, lacquers and dyestuffs in place of natural extracts. The food products 
industry uses many chemical processes, for example the extraction of sugar 
from beets. The animal products industry uses harmless chemical preserva- 
tives; the vegetable shortening industry has been made possible by the use of 
hydrogenation in hardening oils and the same process has greatly increased 
the commercial value of the oils produced by the fishing industry. The 
manufacture of iron and steel products involves a great variety of chemical 
processes in cleaning, pickling, galvanizing, electroplating and tinning. The 
transportation industry owes much of its progress to fast-drying enamels, 
shatter-proof glass, plastic fittings, plating, anti-knock gasoline, antifreeze, 
longer wearing tires and light metals produced by chemical processes. Con- 
struction is turning increasingly to cements, treated wood and plastics, 
paints and metals of chemical origin. Even public utilities such as water 
purification, and public services such as laundering and dry cleaning, are to- 
day dependent on the chemical industry for essential materials and technical 
services. 


The list could be extended into almost every corner of the Canadian 
industrial structure. It may be of interest, however, for the sake of perspective, 
to trace briefly the development of chemical products and processes in order 
to show how they have fitted into the pattern of Canadian history. 


The Basic Pattern—Explosives, Smelting and Fertilizers.—As early as 
1674 the Intendant of New France, Jean Talon, granted to Nicolas Follin of 
Quebec the exclusive right to make potash from hardwood, and this must 
count as the first reference to chemical production in Canada. During the 19th 
century this potash industry grew considerably as a result of land clearing 
and Canada became the world’s largest exporter of potash and_ pearl-ash. 
It is estimated that at one time some 2,000,000 tons of hardwood were burned 
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and leached each year in the ‘‘asheries’’ of Canada to supply this trade. Much 
of Canada’s potash went to Britain and was used partly in the making of 
potassium nitrate which comprised 75 p.c. of the gunpowder requirements. 


In those days, while black powder was useful for military purposes and 
for coal mining, it could not shatter the hard rocks of the Precambrian Shield 
and the Rockies when the transcontinental railroad was started in 1874. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway could traverse only the easier sections of country 
until nitroglycerine dynamite was discovered and found to facilitate hard- 
rock tunnelling in 1876, and by 1878 the Rocky Mountain and Lake Superior 
sections could be built. Confederation may therefore be said to have been 
sealed and assured by the use of this chemical invention—dynamite. 


Railroad building led to the development of the great ore bodies at ; 
Sudbury and Cobalt in Ontario and in southern British Columbia, and from 
these sprang new metallurgical industries in which chemistry played a large 
part. Chemical flotation and refining processes were developed. The sul- 
phurous fumes from smelters at Sudbury and Trail were converted to sul- 
phuric acid which, in turn, was used to produce fertilizers to feed the soil and 
more dynamite to blast out further ore supplies. Thus chemical processes 
provided not only the means of opening up the country, but a link between the 
barren rocks and the fertile ground. 


Discoveries in Electrochemicals Manufacture.—At the turn of the 
20th century, while the chemical industry was still very small in Canada, 
there was active development in one of its phases in which this country has 
since become outstanding—the use of electric power to effect chemical 
changes. New techniques applicable to Canadian water power were then 
being invented, developed and applied. In 1897, at Buckingham, Que., 
water power was harnessed to make phosphorus from the local phosphate 
rock. In another electrochemical field, two Canadian-born scientists developed, 
in the United States, processes for the manufacture of chemicals from salt 
by the use of the electric current —these are still in wide use to-day. A native 
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of Woodstock, Ont., discovered calcium carbide and the carbide industry of 
Shawinigan Falls, Que., was founded in 1902. Cheap and adequate power also 
attracted the world’s largest calcium cyanimide plant to Niagara Falls, 
Ont., in 1909. As a further sign that the gap between the time of inventions 
and their application in Canada was closing, caustic soda was made at Windsor, 
Ont., in 1911—-several years before the same-_process was adopted in Great 
Britain, formerly the home of the alkali industry. 


World War I Impetus.—During World War I a six-fold increase took place 
in the volume of Canadian chemical production. The manufacture of sulphuric 
acid and explosives was stepped up rapidly and entirely new industries were 
initiated. The year 1916 saw the birth in this country of synthetic organic 
chemical manufacture—that phase of the applied science which deals with the 
vast and intricate family of carbon compounds to which plastics, synthetic 
rubber and fibres, medicines and dyestuffs belong. Canada then had the 
Empire’s only calcium carbide plant at Shawinigan Falls. Canadian workers 
at this point devised new processes and built and operated North America’s 
first acetylene chemicals factory, making acetone and acetic anhydride for 
essential war uses. The first magnesium metal produced in North America 
was made at Shawinigan Falls during the same period. 


Pigments for paint and ink and also a number of drugs were first produced 
during World War I when supplies from Germany were cut off. At this time 
the world’s largest silicon carbide abrasives plant was built at Shawinigan 
Falls, and ferro alloys were produced at Welland, Ont., from what was then 
the Empire’s only plant of this kind. Magnesite deposits in the Ottawa Valley 
were adapted to the manufacture of furnace refractories, for which Canada 
was formerly dependent on foreign sources. The shortage of cotton linters 
led pulp producers in Canada to work out new methods of using spruce pulp 
as the basis of viscose rayon manufacture. A new cobalt alloy, valuable in 
high-speed tools, was developed at Deloro, Ont., and, at Trail, B.C., zinc was 
produced by a new electrolytic process. 


Progress between the Two World Wars.—In the period between the Wars, 
the chemicals and fertilizer industry based on smelter fumes was outstanding 
in respect to original work and scale of operation. In 1925 the manufacture 
of contact sulphuric acid from nickel smelter fumes was first developed at 
Coniston, Ont., and then transferred to Copper Cliff in 1930. Following the 
successful application of a chemical flotation process for the separation of 
zinc-lead and iron sulphides in the Sullivan mine ore of British Columbia, 
there arose the problem of disposing of the large volume of sulphurous gases 
resulting from the expanded smelting operations at Trail. This was achieved 
in 1930 by converting the sulphuric dioxide in the gas to sulphuric acid, fol- 
lowed by further chemical processing to ammonium sulphate and ammonium 
phosphate. met 


Progress and diversification in other chemical fields were steady. Rayon 
manufacture of both the cellulose acetate and viscose types was initiated and 
transparent cellulose film was also produced for the first time. The vinyl 
resins, basis of many of to-day’s plastic film and coated fabric articles, were 
developed at Shawinigan Falls. Many other chemical products were produced 
for the first time during this period including pharmaceutical and medicinal 
chemicals, such as the sulpha drugs; synthetic solvents for non-flammable dry 
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cleaning and metal cleaning; hydrogen peroxide for textile bleaching and other 
uses; sodium phosphates, ammonium chloride, sodium sulphate, sodium 
silicates, and other heavy chemicals. 


Achievements during World War II.—When the wartime activities in the 
chemical industry came to be examined in retrospect, it was recognized that the 
substantial achievements were made possible by the sound integration and 
expansion of heavy chemicals and explosives manufacture that had occurred 
between the two conflicts. The total wartime capital expenditure on 32 
chemicals and explosives plants (not including ammunition filling) exceeded 
$100,000,000. This may be compared with a pre-war investment of $172,- 
000,000 in all chemicals and allied products plants, of which $62,000,000 was 
in the heavy chemicals and miscellaneous groups. 


— 


Among the Canadian technical achievements of this period may be cited 
the discovery of new and improved methods of making the explosives R.D.X., 
and T.N.T., sodium azide, and carbamite, and the adaptation of wood cellu- 
lose to propellant production in place of cotton. In the field of construction 
achievement may be mentioned the erection at Welland of the Allies’ only plant. 
for the production of picrite for flashless cordite, and the building of ammonium 
nitrate plants at Trail, Calgary and Welland which, together with existing 
synthetic nitrogen capacity, brought Canada’s total production capacity 
by 1941 almost up to that of the pre-war United States output. Since the War, 
explosives capacity has been maintained in standby condition, but it has been 
possible to apply much of the wartime chemicals capacity to post-war industrial 
development. Sulphuric acid capacity now serves rayon and fertilizer pro- 
ducers; ammonia is used for refrigeration and for ammonium-nitrate fertilizer 
manufacture; the intermediate product for picrite is also a raw material for 
plastics; phthalic anhydride, formerly used as a plasticizer for smokeless 
powder, is an ingredient of paint-resins and vinyl resin plasticizers; and so on. 


The Big Molecule.—The vinyl resins, now in common use in transparent 
raincoats, shower curtains, coated upholstery fabrics and so on, are classed 
as high polymers. These are the products of a modern chemical technique 
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whereby certain small molecules may be linked into larger complexes of the 
same general type as are found in natural rubber, fibres and resins. By 
chemical modification of the reacting chemicals, new physical properties may 
be imparted such as toughness, elasticity, strength and endurance. 


There was a time not very long ago when the terms “chemical” or 
‘synthetic’ were taken to denote inferior substitutes for the natural product. 
Through tradition +t had come to be accepted that rubber made from tree- 
sap, silk spun from cocoons, and leather produced by tanning skins of animals 
were not replaceable by man-made substitutes. To-day, however, itsfis 
recognized that synthetics can be even more durable and versatile than 
nature’s products which were not, after all, designed for the uses to which they 
have been put by man. The term ‘‘designed for use” can, on the other hand, 
be aptly applied to the manipulation of molecules by which research chemists 
are able to synthesize these products to fit particular service requirements. 


The discovery of these new polymers has been the main feature of chemical 
technology in the past twenty years. Three of the chief items, synthetic 
resins, synthetic rubber and nylon, are now manufactured in Canada. While 
‘some vinyl resin was produced at Shawinigan before the War, the year 1942 
marked a major expansion in its production. In the same year nylon yarn was _ 
first spun at Kingston and in 1943 synthetic rubber was produced at Sarnia. 
“Lhe Government-owned plant at Sarnia, had the distinction of being the only 
one of 20 such factories built in North America that produced both of the 
major types of synthetic rubber. The ingredients of these synthetic rubbers 
were also made at Sarnia. Since the War, these plants at Sarnia have expanded 
their production for civilian purposes and now make synthetic rubbers, 
polystyrene plastic, ethylene glycol for antifreeze, solvents, and refrigerants. 
They also produce chemicals for soap manufacture, pulp bleaching, water 
sterilization and for many other purposes, using as raw materials the petroleum 
gases and salt of the Sarnia district and benzene from the steel mill coking 
plants of Hamilton and Sault Ste. Marie. 


Just as the synthetic rubber plant has made Canada independent of natural 
rubber, so the product of the nylon plant at Kingston has displaced over 90 
p.c. of the silk formerly imported. At first the chemical ingredients for its 
manufacture were imported from the United States but the completion of a 
large chemical plant now under construction between Brockville and Prescott 
will end this dependence. | 


Another active phase of chemical development sn Canada, which orig- 
‘nated during the War and has expanded actively since, is the manufacture of 
antibiotics. Before the War the origination and production of new medicinal 
extracts such as nsulin and new forms of hormones, and research on vitamin 
standardization, had established a high reputation abroad for Canadian 
biochemical producers. This reputation has been maintained by the speed with 
which wartime and post-war manufacture of penicillin, streptomycin and, 
recently, cortisone was taken up. The use of radioactive isotopes (prepared 
at the Chalk River plant of the National Research Council) as tracers is NOW 
being studied by Canadian medicinal chemicals producers. 


Post-war Petrochemicals.—It has been said that the chemical industry is 
dynamic, seeking out new techniques, new products and new raw materials. 
So the field of organic chemistry has grown and the manufacture of polymers 
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in quantity sufficient to displace natural materials has placed a strain on 
sources of reactive carbon compounds for use as the primary units in this 
chemical molecule-building program. During World War II, refinery gases were 
used for synthetic rubber manufacture at Sarnia, Ont., and natural gas was 
employed for ammonia synthesis at Calgary, Alta. New methods of making 
chemicals from gases were invented or applied under the pressure of wartime 
necessity and afterwards remained to serve peacetime needs. As a result, 
chemicals from petroleum were under active development when, in 1947, 
large new petroleum oil and gas reserves were discovered in Alberta. Though 
distance from markets places limitations on the production of some of these 
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products in Alberta, one very large project to make chemicals to be used in the 
manufacture of cellulose acetate rayon s now under construction there. 
Liquids from petroleum refining and natural gas will be converted to chemical 
reagents which, in conjunction with sulphite wood-pulp from British Columbia, 
will make acetate rayon, the ultimate use of which will be fine woven and 
knitted fabrics. The ethane contained in the natural gas found at Leduc, is 
to be converted to polythene plastic at Edmonton, Alta. 

Other petrochemical projects in Montreal ‘East will use hydrocarbon 
gases from oil refineries to make solvents, antifreeze and intermediates for 
plastics. The estimated capital investment ‘n all the new chemical projects 
approved during 1951 is as great as the total investment in the pre-war 
chemicals and allied chemicals group of industries in Canada ($172,000,000). 
This does not take into account the continued expansion of the process 
industries: titanium ore from Lac Allard, Que., is being smelted by an electro- 
chemical process at Sorel; a new aluminum smelter is projected for British 
Columbia; a new chemical refinery to process the recently discovered Lynn 
Lake nickel ore is to be built in Alberta. Sulphur and sulphur dioxide will be 
recovered from Noranda Mine tailings; liquid sulphur dioxide will be made at 
Copper Cliff from smelter gases; sulphur will also be recovered from the sour 
gas fields of Alberta. (All these recent steps towards the utilization of domestic 
sulphur resources have been prompted by the current shortage in supplies from 
abroad of this chemical, vital to the Canadian pulp and paper and other 
industries.) 

There have recently been announcements of the establishment of new 
plants for the manufacture of sulphuric acid, caustic soda-chlorine, ammonia, 
phosphorus, formaldehyde, pentaerythritol, phenol, acetone, tartaric acid, 
citric acid, and synthetic resin adhesives and also for the production of many 
additions to the present range of products in the heavy chemicals, synthetic 
pesticides, rubber chemicals, synthetic detergents and textile processing 
agents fields. It is thus clear that the Canadian chemical industry is enjoying 
a period of very active expansion. The brief review given here may serve to 
show that this is not an entirely new phase, but rather the acceleration of a 
long-term trend towards a balanced Canadian industrial economy. 

By a balanced economy is meant less dependence on export of primary 
raw materials and agricultural products and more processing of these resources 
in Canada. As this occurs ina wide variety of plants, one result is the increased 
flexibility given to the national economy and another is the opportunities 
provided for employment of skilled workers. The chemical and chemical 
engineering graduates of Canadian universities are, in increasing numbers, 
finding employment in this country. In 1920, the number of registered pro- 
fessional chemists and chemical engineers in Canada was scarcely more than 
200. To-day the Chemical Institute of Canada has nearly 3,000 professional 
members and the total number of chemists and chemical engineers in Canada 
‘s twice that number. They are to be found in such Federal Government 
organizations as the National Research Council, the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners, the Departments of Agriculture, Fisheries, National Health and 
Welfare, the Mines Branch and the Dominion Observatories Branch of the 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, the Forestry Branch of the 
Department of Resources and Development, the Patent and Copyright Office 
of the Department of the Secretary of State and, recently in increasing numbers, 
‘n national defence activities. They are to be found also in many provincial 
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government counterparts of these departments, in universities, in schools and 
in industry. It is evident that the post-war surge of university graduates in 
chemistry has been completely absorbed and the demand is still great. 


One of the functions of trained chemists is to re-examine constantly the 
economic possibilities for new plants in Canada in the light of changing 
conditions of markets and raw materials. The fact that the growth of the 
chemical industry has been achieved without high duty protection is an 
indication that the industries which are now operating are soundly based. 
Where there are gaps in the Canadian chemical structure, good economic 
reasons usually exist. Until the population and the secondary industries have 
reached a certain optimum size, profitable manufacture cannot be achieved 
in many chemical lines. In other cases, the disparity in size between the plants 
sufficient to supply Canadian needs and those operating abroad is so great 
that the cost of manufacture in Canada is prohibitive. 


Looking to the future, it may be expected that the role of the chemical 
industry will continue to expand. As geographically remote/areas and mar- 
ginal resources become more important in the world economy, new chemical 
methods will be applied to the beneficiation of low-grade ores and the use of 
electric energy in refining them; the fertility of the soil and the destruction of 
plant pests, together with the ‘‘chemurgic’’ use of agricultural by-products, 
will become increasingly necessary and especially significant in Canada; 
chemical problems will arise as the oceans and the Arctic areas are tapped for 
raw materials, and new forms of energy, such as nuclear fission, are harnessed. 
In this sense, Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s famous dictum that the 20th century be- 
longs to Canada may well come true, because this is in fact the Chemical Age. 
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Canada's Defence Program 


ANADA had _ scarcely completed the 

C process of demobilization after World 

War II when it became apparent that the peace was not secure enough to 
permit a return to the military position of the 1930’s. Thus, like other 
free nations, Canada was forced to begin a reorganization of military strength 
geared to the accelerating threat of aggression. The successive subjection of 
the countries of eastern Europe, communist guerilla action in the smaller 
states of southeast Asia, and the success of communist forces in China, were 
all preludes to that most blatant aggressive action—the invasion of the United 
Nations-sponsored Republic of South Korea by the North Korean army. The 
United Nations action to repulse that invasion and the growing apprehension 
as to communist intentions in general necessitated a great increase in Canada’s 
military expenditures on manpower, equipment and training. At the same 


.time, while Western Europe was considered the focal centre of general de- 


fence, it was necessary in contemplating the build-up of the strength of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization to consider the needs for defence activ- 
ities in other places and the forces required to meet those needs. 


The objectives of Canada’s defence program are to defend Canada against 
direct attack, to fulfil her obligations to the United Nations and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, and to provide an organization capable of 
expansion in the event of total mobilization. These objectives are directed 
towards a common end and are basically as indivisible as the peace they 
aim to preserve. 


Appropriations.— Defence appropriations for the year ended Mar. 31, 1951, 
had been fixed by Parliament at $425,000,000 before communist aggressive 
action started in Korea in the summer of 1950. Asa result of that action, a 
special session of Parliament was called in the autumn at which a supple- 
mentary appropriation of $163,775,366 was voted to meet immediate defence 
needs. Authorization was given to send Canadian forces to Korea and 
general expansion of Canada’s defence program was considered. In addition, 
authorization was given under the Mutual Aid Act to expend or apply an 
additional $300,000,000 to provide equipment or services for other North 
Atlantic Treaty nations. On Feb. 5, 1951, the Minister of National Defence 
announced an enlarged defence program covering the years ending Mar. 31, 
1952-54. For the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, the amount available for expendi- 
ture on defence (including directly related expenditures by departments other 
than National Defence) was placed at $1,944,000,000, made up as follows:— 


WDWelenlera DPLOMLIAtlONey yas eet esd eines tens cles wks pete aes $1,434,000,000 
Supplementary defence appropriation.................. 14,000,000 
Defence: production-appropriatiomen ss cis.s Paw eh sen ones 64,000 , 000 
Supplementary defence production appropriation... ... 51,000,000 
Cash available from unexpended 1950 appropriation for 

IVINT EUE a ANI Clomat eee ee ee Penreree One ans Boot alt Clee fee ais oe 175,000,000 
Further appropriation for Mutual Aid _ (including 

S1'OS: OOO'OOOresViOted IGN owt nes est code Ses pores cos eee ake 166,000 ,000 


Parliamentary appropriation for other government 
departments for defence according to NATO 
SA ING EL Cee aye oc REN ee TOR aa ce ae an Tetra a cana wo ailtat «ce 40,000,000 


Royal Canadian Naval Cadets leaving class at the 3] 
Gunnery School, H.M.C.S. Stadacona, Halifax, N.S. 


Canadian artillery in Korea supports patrols of two companies of a Canadian infantry 
battalion. 


The Government was also given commitment authority in the amount of 
$1,936,820,000 for contracts for construction and equipment to be met out of 
future appropriations. 


Canada and Korea.—All three armed services have taken part in the United 
Nations action in Korea. The Navy has had five destroyers on duty— 
three at a time—in Korean waters since July 1950. Up to the end of Sep- 
tember 1951, these five ships had sailed a total of over 280,000 miles in Korean 
waters, carrying out a variety of duties which included escorting troops from 
Japan to Korea, bombarding North Korean shore installations, destroying 
mines laid by the communist forces, giving aid to small communities in need 
of food and supplies, and helping in the evacuation of United Nations ground 
forces and civilians from battle areas, 


Beginning July 29, 1950, the 426 eT eadenore) gaieidide of the R.C.A.F. 
provided valuable assistance in the airlift to the Far East. Loads consisting of 
general cargo, Canadian and United States military personnel, and mail 
were carried in both directions. On eastbound flights casualties were evacuated 
to North America. Up to Dec. 15, 1951, Canadian aircraft had transported 
over 2,500,000 lb. of freight and approximately 8,500 passengers; they had 
flown nearly 21,000 hours and made over 300 return trips from North 
America to Japan, totalling 4,000,000 miles, without accident. 


Canada’s decision to raisean Army Brigade Group for service with United 
Nations forces was announced on Aug. 7, 1950, by the Minister of National 
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Defence. By mid-September, 8,700 new personnel had been posted to the 
Special Force and 1,300 officers and men were being posted from the Active 
Force to the Brigade to fill key positions. The Brigade was trained by Active 
Force instructors in Canada and later at Fort Lewis, Washington. 


The Princess Patricia Regiment, part of the 25th Brigade, left for Korea 
on Nov. 25 to complete their training and went into action on Feb. 19, 1951. 
Since that time they have not only upheld but added to the laurels of their 
Regiment. For their courageous part in the fighting near Kapyong on Apr. 24 
and 25, 1951, they received a citation for extraordinary heroism from the 
‘ President of the United States. During the winter the remaining units of the 
25th Brigade completed their training at Fort Lewis and left Seattle for the 
Far East in April 1951. 


On May 1 the 25th Canadian Infantry Brigade Group was incorporated 
into the ‘‘First (Commonwealth) Division United Nations Forces’, and to- 
wards the end of May the assembled Canadian Brigade went into action for 
the first time as a unit, alongside United Kingdom, Australian, New Zealand 
and Indian forces in Korea. The formation of the Commonwealth Division, 
of which Canadian troops form one-third of the combatant strength, greatly 
simplified problems of administration and command within the U.N. forces. 


Canada and NATO.—The member nations of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization are pledged to increase their military and economic strength, 
by self-help and mutual aid, so as to deter aggression or, if it should occur, 
to defeat it. Under the heading of mutual aid Canada has already made 
important contributions. Since December 1950, the armament and ammuni- 
tion for three infantry divisions have been transferred to the Netherlands, 
Belgium and Italy. Canada has also provided the required number of 25- 
pounder guns for an artillery regiment being raised in Luxembourg. Arrange- 
ments have been made to secure from the United States a number of 90-mm. 
anti-aircraft guns which will permit the transfer of more than four hundred 
3-7-inch heavy anti-aircraft guns to European countries. 


In addition to contributions of equipment, Canada has undertaken to 
train large numbers of aircrew for NATO countries. Cadets from Belgium, 


_ A Royal Canadian 
Air Force instruc- 
tor discusses land- 
marks before a 
flight with two 
Norwegian stu- 
dents in training 
in Canada under 
the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organiza- 
tion training pro- 
gram. 


Cadets at a 
C.0.T.C. school 
of infantry dis- — 
mount from a car- 
rier during battle 
manoeuvres. 


France, Italy, Norway and the Netherlands have already received their 
wings as navigators and pilots from Canadian schools, and cadets from the 
United Kingdom and other countries are in training. It is intended that 
ultimately the number of aircrew to be trained by the R.G.A.E tor NALO 
nations will reach 1,400 each year. This, along with training of R.C.A.F. 
aircrew, has necessitated a great expansion of training facilities and is remi- 
niscent of the beginnings of the Commonwealth Air Training Plan during 
World War II under which Canada trained approximately 130,000 aircrew 
for countries of the Commonwealth. In addition, officers from Belgium, 
France, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, the United Kingdom and the 
United States are attending staff college and other courses in this country. 


In making equipment and training facilities available to fellow-members 
of NATO, Canada has demonstrated in a tangible way her solidarity with 
them, but it is considered no less important that Canada should contribute 
units of her own forces for the collective defence of Western Europe. In event 
of war, the role of the Navy, in addition to the defence of Canadian harbours 
and coastal waters, would be to participate with the United Kingdom and the 
United States in anti-submarine and escort work in the Atlantic. Present 
plans are that the R.C.N. will provide a fleet of about 100 ships, including 
those of the latest type under construction as well as the ships now in com- 
mission or being refitted and re-commissioned. 


The R.C.A.F. will have three jet-fighter squadrons overseas m: 1952; 
and this number will grow to an air division of eleven squadrons in the 
Integrated Force by 1954. Air Force participation in NATO will require a 
very large portion of the total defence budget. 


The 27th Canadian Infantry Brigade Group was formed to provide one- 
third of an infantry division for the Integrated Force. In October 1951, 
Parliament approved the movement of this Brigade Group overseas and, by 
December, it had joined the Integrated Force in Germany, where it was 
grouped with United Kingdom forces. 
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Armed Forces in Canada.—The main condition enabling Canada to carry 
out obligations to the United Nations and NATO has been the existence of 
a sound program of training, administration and supply which serves as the 
basis for expansion of the armed forces when and where necessary. Thus 
units which are in Canada serve two functions. They constitute the force 
necessary to protect Canada from attack and at the same time they are 
available to train whatever additional forces may be required for duty abroad 
or for general mobilization in an emergency. 


The Navy and the maritime squadrons of the R.C.A.F. are charged with 
the protection of coastal waters and the more important harbours. R.C.A.F. 
fighter strength is being built up in conjunction with radar and communica- 
tions networks for the defence of Canada against air attack. The air-defence 
system is integrated with that of the United States, as defence of the two 
countries can be considered only on a continental basis. 


For security against possible raids by land forces, the Army has trained 
a mobile striking force from which small groups are being selected for battle 
experience in Korea. It is the policy of the Government to keep the striking 
force as a unit in Canada. Those sent to Korea are replaced either by new 
entries or by battle-experienced troops from the 25th Brigade who volunteer, 
after a period of service in Korea, for paratroop training in Canada. Thus the 
Army’s force for home defence is kept at the requisite strength and at the same 
time will consist more and more of men with actual experience in battle and 


H.M.C.S. ‘‘Magnificent’’ and H.M.C.S. ‘‘Micmac” leaving the coast of Nova Scotia on a 
training cruise to the Mediterranean. 


with special training in fighting under conditions peculiar to Canadian climate 
and territory. 


The peacetime task of reserve units, whether of the Navy, the Army 
or the Air Force, is to provide a reservoir of officers and men who perform 
their normal work as civilians and, at the same time, acquire quite 
extensive military training at summer camps and evening musters. Reserve 
fighter squadrons and other reserve units of the Air Force, such as those trained 
in the techniques of radar, are important elements in plans for home defence. 
Each reserve naval division is allotted a specialized field of instruction so that 
equipment may be economically distributed and training may be intensive 
rather than generalized. 


Assembly line for 
the F-86E Sabre 
jet fighter in pro- 
duction for the 
Royal Canadian 
Air Force. 


The Industrial Effort.—A defence program must be supported by industrial 
strength. During a period of increasing military preparedness, armed forces 
make a heavy call on the economy, both because of the large amounts of 
equipment they require and because this equipment must be kept up to date. 
New and better types of aircraft, for instance, are continually developed and 
put into production, and types in service become obsolete before they are worn 
out. Large quantities of supplies are also needed by the armed forces in their 
normal training activities. 


When modern forces go into action, they must be supported not only 
by large reserves of expendable supplies, such as ammunition, gasoline and 
replacements for weapons and equipment, but also by factories capable of 
maintaining these reserves at a high level. Even if the existence of adequate 
defence forces ensures that they will not have to be used in combat, the 
reserves of industrial strength must be maintained.’ Canada is fortunate in 
having modern, efficient and growing industries backed by great natural 
resources sufficient to provide the major requirements of arms and equipment. 


x 


_ The responsibility of ensuring that industry meets the requirements 
of the armed forces is now in the hands of the Department of Defence Pro- 
duction, in operation since Apr. 1, 1951. The following table shows the 
value of supplies ordered by the Canadian Government from Apr. 1, 1949, 
to Sept. 30, 1951, and the countries in which these orders were placed. 


Defence Orders Placed by the Canadian Government, Years ended 
Mar. 31,1950 and 1951, and Apr. 1 to Nov. 30, 1951 


(Millions of Dollars—individual figures are rounded to the nearest million so that 
they do not necessarily add exactly to the totals given.) 


Acer Ended ee 
atasl—— onths 
os ES Ended 


1950 | 1951 |Nov. 30, 1951 


Program Group— 


AGE Sta Ete SEN eee ee Ra a Sere Tees oe of deo SMe, beaha eyiede ates aa 300 466 
SOHO LE sa eacep eee: cat en Men RW ay eos Ree Paks, Merete! fees 4 Gea 104 
BAM K-AUTOMOLIV EC coho othe see Nahe eine ue aay Nah bee ae 1:2 65 87 
NMSA IS OMG sre gi Rcd es yattueve ce teats cae mda tae co uae etme eee 1 19 114 
AMI tion and: CXPIOSIVES. 2 a. 0. ak wlan eh 2 20 123 
Electronics and communication equipment........... 17 84 114 
Construction and building maintenance.............. 29 68 136 


Other programs including fuels and lubricants, clothing 
and equipage, medical and dental equipment and 


SUDDMESMOUCE arc er remanent are PR aaEE AG eee oe ueue 89 128 256 
LOCALS ery eet oe At eee 225 759 1,401 

Country Where Placed— 
FN DIAVG (2 Das Tinted 8 ioe aR cattle tees HR LIC tbe a eA ce ia EE oe 204 623 976 
WIECUES TALES. Meier tikes uretewthe ar necator a lard ar ohetete BR 15 128 384 
“eM OWE EYG MA ar Res EN outa he Pe tae cies IP eae pe RRS ol on i A 5 8 41 


The predominance of the aircraft program is apparent, accounting for 
about a third of the orders placed. As defence measures develop, the balance 
of expenditures will alter, but the aircraft program is likely to remain the 
largest because of the importance of air power to Canada. Large orders have 

_ been placed in the United States during the build-up period. When the 
decision was made to standardize on certain United States types of weapons 
rather than on British types, there were no facilities for producing many of 
them in Canada. Existing plants had to be tooled-up to meet the new 
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specifications and more plants had to be built. Initial purchases were made in 
the United States of equipment, including guns and vehicles, to be produced 
subsequently in Canada. 


When Canadian production is in full swing, some kinds of aircraft and 
other military items will still be imported, since this country’s requirements 
are not large enough to justify laying down a plant for every type of weapon. 
However the situation is not one-sided. The United States Government is 
buying training and general-purpose aircraft from Canadian firms, which 
thus benefit from the large-scale production made possible by the continental 
market. Guns, too, are being purchased in Canada. More of the 3-inch 
50-calibre naval guns are being bought by the United States Government 
than by the Canadian Government. The United States Government has also 
placed orders for Canadian mobile radar equipment. The general principle 
being followed is that defence equipment and stores that are required on 
a scale large enough to justify setting up special facilities should be produced 
in Canada, and that Canada should import other items. The defence orders 
placed in Canada.have naturally had their effects on the pattern of Canadian 
industry, the most outstanding being that on the aircraft industry. Production 
lines have been set up for the assembly of new aircraft and for turning out 
components not previously manufactured in Canada, such as turbine blades 
and fuel systems for jet engines. A new all-weather jet fighter, the CF-100, 
has been designed and built in Canada. The Orenda engines to power it have 
also been designed and produced in this country. Although the first of these 
aircraft was handed over to the R.C.A.F. in September 1951, full-scale pro- 
duction is not expected before 1953. 


A second jet fighter being produced in Canada is the F-86E Sabre. 
Production of this aircraft, which is powered by an engine produced in 
the United States, was well under way in 1951. 


Harvard primary trainers began to come off the production line late in 
1951, and engines now imported from the United States will be produced in a 
new plant near Montreal by mid-1952. Canada will meet some of the United 
States requirements for this aircraft. The Beaver general-purpose aircraft is 
also being manufactured to meet large United States orders as well as Canadian 
requirements. Tooling-up is going on for the manufacture of the T-33 Shooting 
Star jet trainer for the R.C.A.F., and production is scheduled for 1952. 


Electronic devices are now very important in defence. Their main uses 
are in the fields of communication by radio and the interception of aircraft 
and ships by radar. Many of Canada’s electronic requirements are being 
met from the United States, but the Canadian industry is switching capacity 
from civil to military production. Anti-aircraft fire-control radars are already 
being produced as well as a new Canadian-designed pack radio set for the 
infantry. Canadian plants will also produce most of the equipment for the 
Canadian element of the North American radar screen, and will provide the 
equipment necessary to complete the communications network which is vital 
to the defence of this country. As the electronics program stands at present, 
about one-fifth of the expenditure will be on equipment for jet fighters. 

Shipyards are being kept busy by orders for 14 escort vessels, 14 mine- 
sweepers, 5 gate vessels and an icebreaker, as well as a number of harbour 
craft. The construction of these vessels calls for work outside the shipyards 
also, in the manufacture of boilers, turbines, auxiliary engines, deck gear and 
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The Royal Canadian Air 
Force formally accepted 
the first CF-100  jet- 
fighter at Malton airport, 
Toronto, Sept, 17, 1951. 
The Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, 
Minister of Trade and 
Commerce and Minister 
of Defence Production, 
handed over the air- 
craft's log books to the 
Chief of Air Staff. The 
CF-100 is Canadian de- 
signed and built. 


other components. Most of the contracts for such items have been placed in 
this country. In addition to the new ships, a ‘‘mothball fleet’? of 34 mine- 
sweepers and frigates is being converted and refitted. 


Production is under way on 50-calibre ammunition and on 3-5-inch 
and 2-25-inch rockets. Deliveries of the 3-inch 50-calibre gun to the Canadian 
and United States Navies will begin in the spring of 1952. Preparations are 
being made for the production of anti-submarine mortars for the Navy and 
of nearly all the large and medium calibre guns, mortars and ammunition 
required by the armed forces. Delivery of most of these items will begin 
during 1952. 

Explosives for ammunition are already being produced in two plants, 
one of which manufactures picrite, the other a number of explosives including 
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R.D.X., T.N.T. and rifle powder. Phosphorus and hexachlorethane are also 
being made in Canada to government specifications, the latter mainly for 
export to the United States. Facilities for forging and machining shells and 
for producing other components of the complete round of ammunition are 
being set up. The explosives program is being timed to coincide with their 
coming into production. 


Automobile manufacturers are producing 3-ton, 3-ton and 24-ton military 
trucks to joint Canadian-United States specifications. Because of the large 
capacity of these plants, the output of trucks can be expanded quickly to 
meet any foreseeable demands from the armed services. 


The Development of Strategic Resources.—The industrial effort will 
result in heavy demands for raw materials. The following table shows that a 
higher proportion of the output of the principal non-ferrous metals mined in 
Canada remained in the country during the first ten months of 1951 than 
during 1950. Since the defence programs of other North Atlantic powers also 
call for more of these raw materials, Canadian output must be stepped up. 
Copper, lead, nickel and zinc are mined in Canada and UE is produced 
from imported ores. 


Production, Exports and Imports of Principal Non-Ferrous Metals, 
1950 and First Ten Months of 1951 


(Thousands of Short Tons—individual figures are rounded to the nearest thousand 
so that they do not necessarily work out exactly to the totals given.) 


Copper, Lead, Nickel, Zinc, 


Year and Item manned Refined All forms Refined 


1950- 
Domest icsoroduetion <2 ass Syme oe ee 238 170 123 204 
Exports to— 
GlintedsS tates <—- a5 eh Ee ea i a Seas 50 105 89 108 
Wittted-Kinedon);. «steers net ee 64 8 22 36 
HIsewhere garda: 6 oes a es 18 2, 2ot2 3 
TPM DOTUS aces BE ees eo eee on 1 2 == 


DONTESTIOZSUDD Vester ke ene hai ee : 106 56 Berle 57 


1951, January-October 


Domesuc. productions sc. a. wacc. ete ee e 206 135 114 180 
Exports to— ~~ ge os = 
UinitedsStatesancs i ter a ae 0 Ot 47 -70 71 
Wirkted=Kemedo ian -met: ck sree ease 44 28 27 45 
HAS e Wil Che? neta. cha wee eae «ene, 15 6 11 Sie. 
TtrpOresiez: ase eters oe ee ene are eee ae De lee 1 1 1 
WOMESCICSUP DI V-stmaiie ene aces noe eae 128 53 7 60 


Expansion of base-metal industries has been undertaken to meet defence 
needs. During World War II output was increased by making fuller use of 
existing capacity and by concentrating on high-grade ore. Now, however, 
the major producers are operating at capacity and can no longer concentrate 
on high-grade ore without drastically shortening the life of the mines. The 
probable rate of expansion of the production of certain minerals is shown in the 
following table. The expected increase in iron-ore production by 430 p.c. 
between 1950 and 1955, and that of petroleum capacity by 210 p.c., are the 
outstanding features. In view of the increasing importance of Bcuale the 95 
p.c. expansion here may be of great significance. 
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Production Capacity of Certain Minerals, 1950 and 1955 
if (Thousands of Short Tons) 


Actual Estimated | Estimated P.C, 


Mineral Output | Capacity | Capacity es ea . 
1950 1950 1955 1050-55 
Retrolenm*crideln cra. vate. vast ontans notice se 80 802 2502 210 
PMUMIUMINUTIN PIII. ee. vise Rane et. be ces 395 415 603 45 
FON GOTS erat ee Tee ah ose few SUE is aha. ge ee 3,617 3,617 19,000 430 
EOD DER WAllafOrmsmiies ft dictes boheme ees Se 262 2723 300 10 
ea deal FOTMSK seer ark ae a ae Aes a 170 1908 205 8 
PAI el STOLEN Gs aioe Sarnia ave al Serhan eee a POR bec Ook 311 3208 406 2 
INTCKCP Call TORNIG Rial us tenon et) at here Tae 123 137 155 13 
EDUIN Sten aVVOs.CONteN thine ates oes Mott Wael les 0-001 0-001 2 == 
COD al Kaa ee Ney he a, eae ENR ale 0-313 0-313 0:6 95 
IVPASTIOSIN MP areas ns Se es oe, dots cbc ata is elas 1-8 5 5 = 
DET CTUC Ocrceeteg dante ele ond Gok Wales nae Ficus home 100 100 550 450 
Steel PliIMaryInlOt russ. sere re oe lee wake 3,300 3,700 4,400 a 
Sulphur velenten tale sc). ccrsceact dee tireccscekue. che Aa == — 81 a Ae 
1 Thousands of bulk barrels per day. 2 Ability to produce and deliver to refineries 
on a competitive basis. 3 Based on the highest quarterly rate of output during 1950. 


New plants for turning out primary iron and steel are being constructed. 
The. petroleum and natural gas resources are being developed steadily. The 
needs of modern defence forces for fuel oil, lubricating oils and petroleum 
require no emphasizing, nor do those of modern industry. The chemical 
industries are increasing their capacity to provide basic materials for a wide 
range of industries as well as explosives for ammunition and other military 
uses. New hydro-electric projects will provide power for expanded industry 
in general. Development of natural resources on this scale will further aug- 
ment Canada’s industrial strength and, through it, the capacity to maintain 
the armed forces necessary for safeguarding her freedom, 


a 


The following table shows the amount of investment in new buildings 
and machinery taking place in industries producing materials of strategic 
importance. 


An engineer run- 
ning a test on an 
Orenda jet en- 
gine. The techni- 
cians checking the 
motor while in 
operation wear 
ear defenders. 


Wharf and refinery under construction at Sorel, Que. The annual output of the refinery, 
to be in full-scale operation in 1952, will amount to 200,000 tons of iron. The project 


= 


Investment in New Buildings and Machinery in Industries Producing 
Strategically Important Materials, 1950-55 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Value of 
Actual Actual Expansion Projects 
Industry Investment|Investment| being undertaken 
1950 1951P for Completion in 


or before 1955 


Aluminum smelting........... PNA TREE ee, 3-4 18-2 £5233 
Other non-ferrous metal smelting, refining and 

processitig. ..0 50.0.5. 6 a INS SCRE ENG re aBRE SUAS ers 19-2 5:0 150 
ron OLre MINING si 7ececs Wace ecane ee ace AEG AE RyciV 23-8 226 
Primary iron and steel......... DM li hale sates 15-7 66-9 88 
Petroleum and Natural Gas— 

Exploration and development!.......... 62-4 70-9 300 

Transmission and refining.............. Dirais 37-7 213 
Chemical products?........... Pane Distencka eR CFO LES 64-3 127 

Motalsis.ceiscess 08 os se caneiactieie ere ee 160-7 286-8 1,337 
FV rOsClECtLIC: POW: acisisuis wh tucsese e Ghee ene 344-5 403-8 1,200 

1 Excluding acquisition of land rights. 2 Including petrochemical projects. 


The Defence Research Board.—The Defence Research Board plays a 
major role in ensuring that full use is made of the resources of science in 
support of Canada’s defence program. The Board was established by Parlia- 
ment in 1947 as an integral part of the Department of National Defence. It has 
a membership of 13 and is headed by a full-time Chairman who is a member of 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee. Serving as members ex officio are the chiefs 
of staff of the three armed services, the Deputy Minister of National Defence 
and the President of the National Research Council. The other members are 
appointed for terms of three years and represent the scientific interests of 
Canadian universities and industry. 
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includes shipping terminals and a 27-mile railway from Lac Tio in the Allard Lake 
district of northeastern Quebec. 


The activities of the Board are concentrated in a relatively small number 
of fields of research for which Canada possesses either unique facilities or 
special requirements. By thus concentrating their efforts, Canadian defence 
scientists can be sure of doing work of genuine value to the members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and acceptable to them as an exchange 
for the research information they make available to Canada. 


Applying this same principle of economy of effort in assigning responsibili- 
ty to research agencies, the Board whenever possible utilizes the services 
of civilian scientific organizations, including the universities, industry and 
such government laboratories as those of the National Research Council, 
the Bureau of Mines and the Fisheries Research Board. In certain fields of 
particular concern to defence, where the work cannot properly be assigned 
to civilian agencies, activities are carried out in specialized research and devel- 
opment establishments operated by the Board itself. 


Security restrictions prevent the giving of details of a great part of the 
activity under the defence research and development program. However, 
as an indication of the work being done to meet the immediate needs of the 
armed forces, mention may be made of the adoption by the United Kingdom 
and the United States of a Canadian-designed sabot-type shell for the 
17-pounder and 76-mm. anti-tank guns; the development of a bazooka-type 
anti-tank weapon with greatly improved accuracy; the initiation of an air-to-air 
guided missile development program for the R.C.A.F.; and a Canadian contri- 
bution to the technique of detecting submarines. 


The long-range program devoted to projects that may not bear fruit for 
five or ten years, or even longer, is of greater potential importance. This 
program utilizes the universities as the principal source of fundamental 
scientific knowledge and trained research workers, and assigns to the establish- 
ments of the Defence Research Board the task of applying the ever-increasing 
knowledge of science to the development of new and more efficient weapons. 
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Canada —The Country 


¢Physical Features 


ANADA is vast in extent. It covers almost 

half the North American continent and 

has a total area of 3,845,774 sq. miles—slightly larger than that of Europe and 

larger by 236,357 sq. miles than the area of the United States and Alaska. 

From the Atlantic to the Pacific, the Canada-United States boundary is 

3,986-8 miles in length and from north to south Canada extends nearly 
3,000 miles from the North Pole to the latitude of the Mediterranean. 


Of the total land area of 3,606,551 sq. miles, only 547,946 sq. miles are 
now under cultivation or considered suitable for agricultural use, 1,345,840 
sq. miles are forested land and the remaining 1,712,765 sq. miles are made up 
of open muskeg, rock, road allowances and urban land. A large part of this 
non-agricultural land is, of course, in the northern areas, 70 p.c. of it being in 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories alone, though there are other vast 
non-agricultural areas in northern Quebec, the mountainous regions of British 
Columbia and in northern Ontario. While such land is unproductive so far as 
surface resources are concerned, it is these areas that form Canada’s great 
storehouse of mineral wealth. 


The fresh-water area of the country is unusually large, constituting over 
6 p.c. of the total. The Great Lakes, with the St. Lawrence River, form the 
most important system of waterways on the continent and one of the world’s 
notable fresh-water transportation routes, providing ship transportation from 
the sea into the very heart of the continent. From the Strait of Belle Isle at 
the northern entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the sailing distance to the 
head of Lake Superior is 2,338 miles. The Great Lakes, through which the 
International Boundary passes, have a combined area of 95,170 sq. miles and, 
in addition to these, there are twelve large lakes over 1,000 sq. miles in area 
and countless smaller lakes scattered all over that portion of Canada lying 
within the Canadian Shield; in an area of 6,094 sq. miles, accurately mapped, 
immediately south and east of Lake Winnipeg, there are 3,000 lakes. 


Canada’s huge territory includes a great diversity of physical features. 
Politically the country is divided into ten provinces and two ‘territories’. 
Canada’s most easterly province, Newfoundland, embraces the Island of 
Newfoundland as well as Labrador which is on the mainland and 11 miles 
distant across the Strait of Belle Isle at its narrowest point. The Island, 
shaped like an equilateral triangle with each side about 320 miles in length, 
has an area of 42,734 sq. miles, while Labrador covers 112,630 sq. miles. 
The Island is generally barren and rocky and of low relief, with innumerable 
ponds and swamps, and there is little land suitable for farming. The river 
valleys and the west coast, where the elevations are higher, are thickly 
forested and support a thriving wood-pulp industry. The deeply indented coast 
line has many harbours providing safe anchorage for the fishing vessels which 
support the important fishing industry. The Province has extensive mineral 
deposits both on the Island of Newfoundland and in Labrador. 
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Prince Edward Island is Canada’s smallest province, being about 120 
miles in length with an average width of 20 miles and an area of 2,184 sq. 
miles. It is separated from the mainland provinces of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia by Northumberland Strait. A fertile soil and sheltered harbours 
offer great inducements to the pursuits of agriculture and fishing. 


Nova Scotia is a 381-mile-long peninsular province, 50 to 105 miles in 
width, with an area of 21,068 sq. miles. It is connected with the Province of 
New Brunswick by the narrow Isthmus of Chignecto. The Island of Cape 
Breton forms the northeast portion. On the Atlantic side, the mainland is 
generally rocky and open to the sweep of Atlantic storms; it is deeply indented - 
and has numerous harbours which shelter large fishing fleets. The slopes facing 
the Bay of Fundy and the Gulf of St. Lawrence are sheltered from the Atlantic 
by low mountainous ridges. They present fertile plains and river valleys 
especially adapted by climate and situation to the growing of apples and other 
fruits and to general farming. Nova Scotia is one of the leading provinces in 
the production of coal. 


New Brunswick has an area of 27,985 sq. miles. ‘The Bay of Chaleur at 
the north, the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Northumberland Strait at the east 
and the Bay of Fundy at the south provide the Province with an extensive 
coast line. The surface of New Brunswick is, in general, undulating and 
attains its highest elevation of 2,690 feet in the western section. While the 
extensive forest resources of the Province are of first importance economically, 
large areas of rich agricultural land are found in the numerous river valleys, 
especially that of the Saint John which runs through 400 miles of country 
famed for its distinctive beauty. Fishing is also of importance to the Province. 


Quebec is the home of French-speaking Canadians. It is the largest 
province, occupying 594,860 sq. miles east of Hudson Bay. The Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and the River St. Lawrence penetrate across the entire width of 
the Province and divide the Eastern Townships and the Gaspe Peninsula to 
the south from the larger portion to the north, which is made up of Pre- 
cambrian rocks of the Canadian Shield. In this area forestry and mining are 
the important industries. With the exception of the treeless zone, extending 
north of latitude 58°, most of the Province supports a valuable tree growth 
varying from mixed forests in the southwest to coniferous forests in the east 
and north, which forms the basis of a great pulp and paper industry. Quebec 
stands foremost among the provinces in the development of hydro-electric 
power and second in the production of minerals. The climate and soil of the 
upper St. Lawrence valley and of the Eastern Townships are well suited to 
general farming operations, including dairying and the production of fruits 
and vegetables. 


Ontario, an area of 412,582 sq. miles lying between Manitoba on the west 
and Quebec on the east, is generally considered an inland province, but its 
southern boundary has a fresh-water shore line of 2,362 miles on the Great 
Lakes while its northern limits have a salt-water shore line of 680 miles on 
Hudson and James Bays. The northern portion of the Province includes a 
large part of the Canadian Shield and it is in this area that the rich deposits 
of mineral ore lying within its ancient rocks have been developed to the greatest 
extent. Vast forest resources in proximity to hydro-electric power form the 
basis of a large pulp and paper industry and also provide a rich fur preserve. 
The triangle of southern Ontario lying between the lower lakes and the 
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~ Checkerboard of orchards and fields in the fertile Cornwallis Valley of Nova Scotia. 


Ottawa River is part of the St. Lawrence Lowlands. Its moderate climate, 
fertile soil and excellent transportation facilities have combined to make this a 
region of major economic importance. Within this area is the greatest con- 
centration of population and industry in the country. 


Manitoba, to the west of Ontario, has an area of 246,512 sq. miles and is a 
land of wide diversity, combining 400 miles of sea-coast fronting on Hudson 
Bay, great areas of mixed forests, large lakes and rivers, a belt of treeless 
prairie extending to the southeastern corner of the Province and patches of 
open prairie overlain by very fertile soil of great depth. The surface of the 
Province as a whole is comparatively level, the average elevation being be- 
tween 500 and 1,000 feet. Although regarded as basically agricultural and 
constituting part of the famous wheat-growing plain of Canada, Manitoba 
possesses in its more northerly sections rich deposits of base metals and 
extensive forest and water-power resources. 


Saskatchewan lies in the centre of the prairie belt between Manitoba and 
Alberta and, like those provinces, extends from the International Boundary 
on the south to the 60th parallel of latitude on the north. It has an area of 
251,700 sq. miles. The southerly two-thirds of the Province is generally fertile 
prairie with soil of great depth and a climate especially suited to the growing 
of grain. The Canadian Shield penetrates over the northern third, which is 
abundantly watered by lakes and rivers and gives promise of potential mineral 
wealth. 
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Lethbridge, which owes its birth to the coal deposits in the dry, treeless prairie belt of 
southern Alberta, is to-day the trading centre of a rich agricultural and ranching 
region. Over 360,000 acres east of the city are now under irrigation. 


Alberta, covering 255,285 sq. miles, lies between Saskatchewan and the 
Rocky Mountains. The southern part of the Province is in the dry, treeless 
prairie belt, changing to the north into a zone of poplar interspersed with open 
prairie and farther north again to mixed forests. In the southwestern section 
rise the foothills of the Rocky Mountains with elevations of from 2,000 to 
4,000 feet. Alberta has the most extensive coal resources of any of the 
provinces and has become the leading producer of petroleum and natural gas. 


British Columbia is the third largest and the most westerly province of 
Canada, having an area of 366,255 sq. miles. The prominent features of the 
Province are the parallel ranges of mountains that cover all except the north- 
east corner. Many of the valleys are extremely fertile, with climatic conditions 
well suited to mixed farming and the growing of fruit. The shore line of the 
Pacific has deep indentations with many inlets ideal for harbourage and has 
wonderful scenic aspects. The wealth of forest resources supports great pulp 
and paper industries and places British Columbia first among the provinces 
in the production of lumber and timber. The Province is also first in value of 
fisheries production mainly because of its catches of the famous Pacific 
salmon. It also possesses rich mineral resources which are the basis of great 
smelting and chemical industries. 


: North of the western provinces, Canada extends over an area of 1,511,979 
sq. miles of largely undeveloped domain comprising Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories. Great rivers, like the Mackenzie and Yukon, are found there as 
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well as large inland bodies of water, such as Great Slave and Great Bear Lakes. 
There are many indications of mineral wealth. Mines of Great Bear Lake have 
long been North America’s major source of radium and now produce radio- 
active ores for atomic energy projects. 


*The Climate 


The climate of Canada is dominated by the general movement of the 
atmosphere from west and northwest. During the winter the cold airmasses 
moving eastward and southward from the polar regions are modified by the 
time they reach the central and eastern provinces. In winter air moving up 
from the Gulf of Mexico affects the climate of southeastern Canada, while 
in summer air from the same source furnishes rainfall to the prairies. Airmasses 
from the north Pacific Ocean lose much of their water content while passing 
over the mountains and, moving eastward, produce mild to hot weather 
according to season. 


Vancouver Island and the coast of the mainland of British Columbia 
enjoy the mildest winters to be found anywhere in Canada, with summers 
long and moderately warm. Autumn and winter are the wet seasons in this 
area, while temperatures in the interior of the Province are more extreme than 
those along the coast. 


The severity of the winters varies greatly in the Prairie Provinces from 
year to year. The ‘chinook’, that spectacular phenomenon of sudden change 
from bitter cold to comparative warmth, is one of the striking features of 
winter weather in the western prairies but is most pronounced in southern 
Alberta. In summer, daytime temperatures are high but the nights are cool. 
While rainfall is light, most of it occurs during the growing season. Only a 
limited portion of the southern prairies has an average frost-free period of 
100 or more days. 


Throughout northwestern Ontario the winters are cold and, though the 
summers are moderately warm, the danger of frost at night is always present. 
The southern Ontario region is traversed alternately by warm and cold air- 
masses, changing on the average about every three days with precipitation 
occurring at the margins of the airmasses. Precipitation is distributed fairly 
evenly throughout the year. Southwestern Quebec enjoys a similar climate 
except that the moderating influence of the Great Lakes is absent. Winters 
are colder, summers slightly warmer and the frost-free period shorter. North- 
ward into Quebec the temperatures are lower in both summer and winter. 
Precipitation is ample throughout the whole region. 

In New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island the summers 
are warm with maximum temperatures rising to 90° or 95° F. at times. Snow- 
fall is heaviest in northern New Brunswick, while in Nova Scotia the heaviest 
precipitation occurs along the Atlantic Coast and is usually partly rain even in 

.winter. The maximum incidence of fog is from June to August. The winters 
are cold in the interior of Newfoundland but are more moderate along the 
coast. Spring is late, summers are short and fog frequent. Winter temperatures 
are bitterly cold throughout all of northern Canada. Summers in Yukon and 
in the District of Mackenzie are much warmer than those experienced in the 
eastern Arctic. Precipitation is light throughout the far north. 
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Crossing Maligne 
Lake, Jasper Na- 
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Temperature and Precipitation Data for 35 Representative Localities 
in Canada | d 


a Par 


; “113 Precipi- 
Height | Length Temperatures Killing Frost re 
coealite Anonre of (Farhenheit) Average Dates Gothes) 
Sea Record Sie ae eek a AE 
Jan. July Last in First in nnual 
ft. yrs. Spring Autumn Total 
GanderoN tid... . 482 ila 19-2 62:3 | May 29 | Oct. 2 38-24 
St. John’s, N’f'ld.:. . 296 67 23-5 50-67 | June = 2) 2 Oct. 10 53-78 
Charlottetown, 
|S ot aa oeeReaBi one 186 65 17-8 65:6.| May 13 | Oct. 22 39-47 
Annapolis Royal, : 
ASE ones 30 25 24-4 64:4 | May 20 | Oct. 6 41-41 : 
ElalifaxtNwS sees 83 75 23-6 64-7.| May 11 | Oct. 14 55-74 a 
Svdnevwi; Nisenec ase. 48 69 22-1 63-6.) May. 29° |-Oct.. 313 50-24 
Ghatham,NiBi2 98 50 12-2 66-6: |) May 19 | -Sept.. 29 40-74 
Fredericton, N.B.... 164 67 13a) 66-1 | May 20 | Sept. 24 42-80 
Saint John, N.B.... 119 56 19-3 61-07 ls May 4Oct. a t6 42-26 : 
iAKVIdAs OUECY. a baie 335) 10 3-6 65:0 | May 19 | Sept. 19. 38-93 
Fort McKenzie, Que. 250 9 —12:-5 54-2 | July 8 aly a 20 22-04 
Lennoxville, Que... . 498 24 12-8 66:2 | May 28 | Sept 9 39-56 
Montreal, Que...... 187 5) 13-8 69-8 | Apr. 28 | Oct. 17 40-80 ? 
Kapuskasing, Ont... 752 19 — 1-7 62-4 | June 14 | Sept. 1 27-59 | 
Ottawa, Ont. =... - 260 65 11-9 69 -6 ay T\.Oets 2 34-23 
Port Arthur, Ont... 644 62 6:7 63:0 | May 26 | Sept. 20 23-66 
St. Catharines, Ont.. 347 21 26-0 Tide May. eh COC. 2020 27-03 
PorontonOnte.s mere 379 105 22-6 68-9 | May 2} Oct. 14 32-18 
; Churchill, Man..... 43 30 | —19-0 53-7 | June 28 |} Aug. 26 15-96 
‘(LhesPas;.Miatt. tay..-s 890: 27 | — 8-7 64-6 | May 30 | Sept 7 15-44 
Winnipeg, Man..... 790 66 | = 3-1 66:9 | May 27 | Sept. 14 21-19 
Prince Albert, Sask..| 1,414 54) — 4:3 63:4 | May 30] Sept. 10 16:11 
Regina: casks “2cc0.: 1,884 55 — 0-7 64:8 | June 6. Sept. 10 14-70 
Beaverlodge, Alta...| 2,484 Sil 5-6 59-8 | June -4}) Sept. 4 17-19 
Galeary, “Alta so. 3,540 55 13-1 61°5 | June 1%" Sept. 6 16-65 
Edmonton, Alta....} 2,219 56 5-9 61-6. | May  30-]|- Sept. 6 17-38 
Medicine Hat, Alta.. 2,365 55 12-0 69:3 | May 12 | Sept. 19 12-81 
Granbrook, BiGie.. 4 3 34.014 35 16:7 63:2 | June 10] Aug. 28 14-41 
Nelsons BiG aac D235 39 24-4 66:4 | May 13 | Sept. 30 27-77 
Penticton, Bi Gass 1521 o2 26°8 68-3 |. May -7-| Oct. 3 10°85 
Prince George, B.C..; 2,218 Di 12-9 59-6 | June 18 | Aug. 22 19-98 
WACKOnIA sos Cusseta tes 228 54 38-7 60:0 | Mar. 18 | Nov. 27 27-13 
Dawson, Y.T....... 1,062 4i —21:-0 59-6 | June 6] Aug. 19 12-61 
Coppermine, N.W.T. 13 13 —18-9 50-1 | June 25 } Aug. 22 10-72 3 
Fort Good Hope, 
4 ING Wie Waiecaee er seat ets 214 31 —23-6 59-3 | June 15 | Aug 6 10-63 
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¢ National and Provincial Parks 


The Federal Government and most of the Provincial Governments have 
set aside extensive areas of scenic beauty for the use of the people in perpetuity. 


National Parks 


The National Parks are maintained by the Federal Government for the 
preservation of regions of outstanding beauty and national interest, and provide 
remarkable opportunities for recreation, relaxation and nature study. Dif- 
fering widely in character and purpose, they include scenic and recreational 
parks, wild animal parks set aside primarily for the protection and propa- 
gation of species once in danger of extinction, and national historic parks. 


The Parks are developed and maintained in such a manner that they 
will not be despoiled or exhausted by use but will continue to provide inspira- 
tion, education and healthful recreation for present and future generations. 
By progressive stages they have been made more easily accessible and their 
facilities for recreation and accommodation vastly extended. Warden service 
protects the forests and wildlife and maintains constant vigilance for the safety 
and comfort of visitors. 


That these areas rank high among Canada’s major tourist attractions is 
evidenced by the fact that nearly 2,204,000 persons visited the Parks in 1951, 
approximately 20 p.c. of whom came from the United States and countries 
abroad. There are 28 separate units with a total area of about 29,000 sq. miles. 


The Parks are administered by the National Parks Service of the De- 
partment of Resources and Development, which is also entrusted with the 
restoration and marking of places of national historic importance and the 
commemoration of services rendered by distinguished Canadians. About 
400 such sites have been marked. The National Parks are listed below. 


Locations and Areas of National Parks 


Park Location Area 


Scenic sq. miles 
PAG DOIS 8 ayes an eae Atta ehey swe says clay se Western Alberta, on east slope of Rockies...| 4,200-0 
BEN 118 Oi Pee trian verse, eee ae oat rot Western Alberta, on east slope of Rockies... 2,564:-0 
PgeinCen Ad DOr ths: teins ke Miercee cies Central Saskatchewan, north of Prince Albert 1,496-0 
RACinowNVLOUNtaIT fo WS Secs td is Southwestern Manitoba, west of Lake 
WATT Cone av oinw welkerd nica et Aiekoe Sele keohtes 1,148-0 
ISOOCEN ANE tone ttral es wept alkene eae Southeastern British Columbia, on west 
SloperOhrPROCkics was, .ancnue > atrncalc heaestt ase: 543-0 
GNA CHER Siehitate Sees a ide as Southeastern British Columbia, on summit of 
SELKIrkKp RAINS Oye rortiar ie apskrteiet oie eee eae oe 521-0 
RY OL PAE Teas nebo, MO key ahs ie Eastern British Columbia, on west slope of 
PRO CICS y, eeepc ate Re eS hal POMTENE Chetek o 507-0 
Cape Breton Highlands......... Northern part of Cape Breton Island, Nova 
SCG bla eee cae Ree ce Des ate 390-0 
Wraterton=bakes.. jet. weer ts Southern Alberta, adjoining Glacier Park in 
NiOntani ates gAei 2) ei wkeerinask thon a) saheiaties asl: 204-0 
Mount Revelstoke............. Southeastern British Columbia, on west 
SlopesoteSel irikg7y te erei) oct aoe ayo arti ened Ss 100-0 
EEULAN CL Vestal siete coho), .nciaitic total elena On Bay of Fundy between Moncton and 
Saint John in New Brunswick........... 80-0 
Prince bdwardelIsland:. .'ae.css bo North shore of Prince Edward Island...... 7-0 
Point) Pelée ss). eee seins fo eek On Lake Erie, southern Ontario....,..... 6-0 
Georgian Bay Islands...2 3. yc. In Georgian Bay, north of Midland, Ontario 5:4 
St,wvawrencedslands..5 a... oe In the St. Lawrence River between Morris- 
Hureland KanegstOne OptariOn sy. «cle «1. ose 189-4 
(acres) 
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Locations and Areas of National Parks—concluded 


Park Location Area 
Wild Animal sq. miles 

WOO drial Ocarmier nie. aleetreiers Partly in Alberta and partly in the North- ; 

west Territories, between the Athabaska 

ANC: SlaverRiviersis ties wie ele wees OEP eee 17,300.0 
POSH Slain theres ch cacti Peeeeae Central Alberta, near Edmonton.......... 75-0 

Historic acres 

Fortress of Louisbourg..... »....| Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia, 25 miles 

TFOME SY AMC Yee ioei eee tasks SO uvivestiaiate stots 340-0. 
OPE AVENNIOK Vetus mats aie eutieemene one Ile-aux-Noix, Quebec, near St. Johns...... 210-0 
HOt BEATISCTOUN tities peer Rete New Brunswick, near Sackville............ 81-0 
RortoPrince-ot Walesvs san. b.5. Northern Manitoba, near Churchill........ 50-0 
Rortebattlekords v1 eta-ne. sis zets Four miles south of North Battleford, Sask- 

BUCHEWAIL 8 Yiziseresrcans ui cetersiaotas sageecsle ern 36-7. 
Hort Anines,.cs Sie sees eee ates Nova Scotia at Annapolis Royal........... 31-0 
IPOnteR Oya li isc Antiuetin ie erence arate Lower Granville, Nova Scotia, eight miles 

from Annapolis Royal...... Oe tne aS 17-0 
Lower Fort Garry..............| Twenty miles north of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 13-0 
POL VW ElINS TON Si. cies eee Prescott; Ontariosc23 eee ee eee 8-5 
BOrtoVial denotes ses e mics tea Sree >| Amherstburg ;Ontanionccme wa se teciteieet 5-0 
Horte@ bain bly: ccus-time ones ei mereeene cere Chambly OQuebecsercine wate rae serena Dias 


In addition to the Parks listed above, Gatineau Park, a 32,000-acre area 
in the Gatineau Hills just north of the Federal Capital, has been set aside as a 
recreational park and game sanctuary. It is an area of wooded hills and 
valleys, of lakes and streams, in which trails, picnic spots and camping sites 
are available for summer enjoyment. In winter it is the principal ski centre 
for the Ottawa district. Gatineau Park, which is planned as an 80,000-acre 
development, is administered by the Federal District Commission. 


Summer residence on the Kingsmere estate of the late Rt. Hon. W..L. Mackenzie King, 
situated within Gatineau Park, which was bequeathed to the nation as a parkland, 
wildlife sanctuary and forest preserve. 
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CANADA'S NATIONAL CAPITAL OF THE FUTURE 


Model of the Capital Plan showing Parliament Hill, Confederation Square and the 
eastern entrance to the city. 


Looking northwest from the eastern entrance towards Parliament Hill, 


Two of the proposed government buildings now under construction 


Central Mortgage 
and Housing Cor- 
poration Building 


> 


Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics Building 
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An artist portrays on canvas the beauty of Cape Owls Head in Fundy National Park, N.B. 
Nestled in the cove is the village of Alma. 


Provincial Parks 


Six of the ten provinces of Canada have established Provincial Parks. 
While in many cases they are undeveloped areas set aside in their natural 
state, some of the larger parks, especially in British Columbia, Quebec and 
Ontario, are highly developed and well served with hotels and other tourist 
accommodation and have organized recreational facilities. The total areas 
of provincial park land in the different provinces are as follows: British 
Columbia, 14,081 sq. miles; Quebec, 12,000 sq. miles; Ontario, 5,212 sq. miles; 
Saskatchewan, 1,685 sq. miles; Newfoundland, 42 sq. miles; and Alberta 14 
sq. miles. The most important in point of size (all over 1,000 sq. miles in 
area) are:— 


Tweedsmuir, B.C. Laurentides, Que. 

Wells Grey, B.C. La Vérendrye, Que. 

Hamber, B.C. Chibougamau Fish and Game 
Lac La Ronge, Sask. Reserve, Que. 
Algonquin, Ont. Trembling Mountain, Que. 
Quetico, Ont. Lac Kipawa Fish and Game 


Reserve, Que. 


Detailed information regarding Provincial Parks may be obtained from 
the respective Provincial Governments. 
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The People 


¢ Population 
HE total population of Canada is now just 
Las, 14,000,000. The manner of growth 
-from the 3,215 inhabitants, exclusive of aborigines, recorded at the first 
census in 1666 to the present has been decidedly cyclical, the peaks of growth 
coinciding with important points in history—the American Revolution, the 
Irish famine, the building of the railways and the opening of the West. How- 
ever, the most spectacular expansion took place during the first part of the 
present century when the wheat-growing potentialities of the Canadian west 
were recognized and the prairies became more accessible. Each year from 
1900 to 1914 large numbers of immigrants were attracted to Canada, the 
peak of 400,870 being reached in 1913. After the outbreak of war in 1914 
immigration declined and although it increased again during the 1920’s, it 
dropped during the depression years of the 1930’s and came almost to a stand- 
still during the second world war. The greatest increase in the population in 
the 1941-51 period occurred in the years following the end of the War when 
the birth rate was higher and immigration was resumed. Also the entry of 
Newfoundland into Confederation as Canada’s tenth province in 1949 was 
responsible for a considerable addition to the population. 


Canada’s people may be roughly divided into three groups. Those of 
British origin, who account for a little less than half the total, are spread out 
across the country but are somewhat more concentrated in the Maritime 
Provinces, Ontario and British Columbia. Over 30 p.c. of the population are 
descendants of the early French colonists and, although many of them now 
live in other parts of Canada, they are mostly located in the Province of 
Quebec. The third segment of the population is a composite of other Euro- 
peans and aborigines, most of the former being descendants of immigrants who 
came.to Canada in the early part of the present century and settled largely in the 
middle west. The immigrants arriving since the end of the second world war 
are mainly from the United Kingdom, the United States, France, the Nether- 
lands, Germany and Poland and are widely scattered throughout the country. 

The population of Canada is distributed mainly along the southern border, 
the heaviest concentrations being in southeastern Ontario and southeastern 
Quebec. However there is a definite northern movement in progress as the 
population increases, the vast northern resources come under development and 
remote areas become more accessible. 


Population Trends 1941-51.—At the end of December 1951, the results 
of the Ninth Decennial Census taken in June of that year were still largely 


-.in the tabulation stages. However, statistics were available from this latest 


stock-taking of the nation to show the changes that occurred in the total 
numbers and distribution of Canada’s population since the time of the prev- 
ious complete census in 1941. 

Canada in 1951 had close to 2,500,000 more people within her boundaries 
than she had a decade before. Over 357,000 of this increase may be attributed 
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to the entry of Newfoundland into Confederation with Canada in 1949. In 
the Maritime Provinces there was an increase of 3 p.c. in the population of 
Prince Edward Island, 10 p.c. in Nova Scotia and 12 p.c. in New Brunswick. 
Quebec and Ontario each increased by 20 p.c. in the ten-year period, and 
registered the largest numerical gains among the provinces of 678,000 and 
775,000, respectively. Striking differences occurred in the rates of growth of 
the three Prairie Provinces with Manitoba gaining 6 p.c., Saskatchewan 
losing 7 p.c., and Alberta increasing almost 18 p.c. British Columbia showed 
the greatest rate of growth with a gain of more than 40 p.c. in population over 
the decade. ‘ 


The mixed trends in the Prairie Provinces are further illustrated by 
comparing the 1941 and 1951 population totals with those from the 1946 
Census of these three Provinces. Manitoba’s population showed a slight 
loss between 1941 and 1946 and then gained over 44,000 between 1946 and 
1951. In Saskatchewan the net loss in population during the war years was 
most striking, the decrease in total population from 1941 to 1946 amounting’ 
to over 60,000. This drop levelled off between 1946 and 1951. The recent 
trend toward increased mechanization of agriculture, together with fewer 
and larger farms, resulted in the exodus of thousands of persons from the rural 
parts of the prairies, some to neighbouring provinces and others to more 
populated sections of the same province. In many cases farms were worked by 
operators who commuted from the towns and villages to which they had moved. 
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Alberta’s large gain in population between 1946 and 1951 was due mainly to 
the important oil discoveries in the central parts of the Province, causing, 
for example, the population of the city of Edmonton to increase by 70 p.c. 
in the past five years. 


While most of Canada’s larger cities showed sizeable increases in pop- 
ulation during the past ten years, the phenomenal rate of growth in the sub- 
urban fringe areas was more impressive. Toronto was the most notable 
example—the city proper increased by only a few thousand persons, but the 
metropolitan area rose in population by over 200,000. A like development 
took place in the cities of Montreal, Vancouver, Winnipeg, Hamilton and 
Quebec. Remarkable, too, was the growth of some of the smaller industrialized 
cities and towns, such as Arvida in Quebec, Noranda and Sarnia in Ontario. 


Iroquois Falls, a 
“model company 
town in northern 
Ontario, built 
around one indus- 
try, a large pulp 
and newsprint mill. 


Population of Canada, by Provinces, Census Years 1891-1951 | 


Note.—The figures for certain censuses are not altogether comparable but the qualifi- 
cations ‘are for the most part technical and are given in detail in the Census reports. 


Province 
or 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 
Territory 
IN ie eats ex oe ax a ee ia ae ot 361 , 416 
PARI, Powe oesate 109,078} 103,259 93,728 88,615 88,038 95,047 98 ,429 
INGOs. 450,396} 459,574! 492,338] 523,837) 512,846} 577,962) 642,584 
INS rece s vse yees 321,263} 331,120) 351,889] 387,876] 408,219] 457,401) 515,697 
Que............./1,488,535]1,648,898/2 ,005,776|2,360,510/2, 874, 662/3,331,882/4,055 ,681 
Ont............./2,114,321/2, 182, 947/2,527,292|2,933,6621/3,431,683/3,787,655|4,597.,542 
Man 152,506} 255,211] 461,394) 610,148) 700,139) 729,744) 776,541 
Sasi she ee ee A 91,279} 492,432} 757,510) 921,785) 895,992) 831,728 
PACA seis ens wes ere 73,022} 374,295} 588,454) 731,605} 796,169} 939,501 
BE Coen ons so 98,173} 178,657) 392,480) 524,582} 694,263) 817,861}1,165,210 
EVM ON ae ate eee eae 27,219 8,512 4,157 4,230]. 4,914 9,096 
N.W.T 98,967 20,129 6,507 8,143 9,316 12,028 16,004 
Canada...... 4,833, 239/5,371,315|7, 206, 643|8,787,9491/10,376,786)11,506,655)/ 14,009,429 


1 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy, who were recorded separately. 


Populations of Census Metropolitan Areas, 1941 and 1951 


Area 1941 ~ 1951 Area 1941 1951 

No. No. No. No. 
Montreal, Que......../1,145,282 |1,395,400 || Windsor, Ont......... 123,973 157,672 
: porent, oe a ret ee ta Ge Calgary, Alta: ash i 90S, 0214-")-1.4902 105 

ANCOUVEE 2 .Cra =. ke - SP? : : 3 
Winnipeg, Man....... 299/937 | 354,069 pea es Spot are oa ere 

Oitawar Ont <8 65< e226, 2907 281008 he ee as ’ 2 

Quebec, Que..........| 224,756 | 274,827 Victoria Goi sae 75,560 | 104,303 
Hamilton, Ont........| 197,732 | 259,685 || Saint John, N.B......: 70,927 78, 337 
Edmonton, Alta...... 975842.) 173,075 71 St. John'syN f1di.es7, 59,474! 67,749 


1Census of Newfoundland, 1945. 


Figure for 1941 not available. 


Populations of Incorporated Urban Centres with 10,000 or More 
Inhabitants, 1941 and 1951 


Urban Centre 1941 1951 Urban Centre 1941 1951 
No. No. No. No. 

ATVIGA | OUC Hates) oe. 4,581 11,078 || Fredericton, N.B...... 10,062 16,018 
Barrie, Ont sane aeen te O75 12S TAs Gra bt Onit-ameis ee 15,346 19,207 
Belleville, Ont........ £5740 195519" ie GlacesBay ~NeS,<s.0 ostes 25,147 25,586 
Brandon. Mane... 003 17,383 20,5982) Granby, Que deh sa. 14,197 21,989 
Brantford, -Ontea...2acle~ 01.948 36,727 || Grand’Mére, Que..... 8,608 11,089 
Brockville, Ont....... 11,342 123014 Guelph, Ont. on2.. 235213 27 , 386 
Caloary. Altan.s.f <2 ooo Co, 00451 >129> 0602 |Etalifaxs Ness. ce anuek 70,488 85,589 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine, HamiltonvOnt-3.4... soln LOO. so he ZOSmoon 

$1 Re RE eo ekTS ae 11,961 13067 hsb Ou. een. ee 32,947 43,483 
Charlottetown, P.E.I..| 14,821 15,887 || Jacques Cartier, Que.. HY 22,450 
Chathant, Ont. .a.>.. 17,369 215218" ||P Joliette, \Oues, to08. ne 12,749 16,064 
Chicoutimi, Que...... 16,040 23,216 || Jonquiére, Que........ 13,769 21,618 
CormwallOnte: == TA addi 16,899 |} Kingston, Ont........ 30,126 33,459 
Dartmouth, NeSi.-. os 10,847 £5) 037s ertechenernOnt:ecsien Shy Oo! 44,867 
Drummondville, Que. . 10;555 14,341 || Lachine, Que......... 20,051 XT IIS) 
Bastviews Ontse a ce 7,966 135799" Wasalle Ou Gece 4,651 11633 
Edmonton, Alta....... 93,817 | 159,631 |} Leaside, Ont...... Ef 6,183 16,233 
Edmundston, N.B..... 7,096 10,753 || Lethbridge, Alta...... 14,612 22,947 
Horest Hall Omtirs aan 1 yey) 1:5;,305 see visiOuess an ae aia 11,991 13,162 
Fort William, Ont....| 30,585 34,947. London: Ont, .2%..525 78,264 95,343 
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Populations of Incorporated Urban Centres with 10, 000 or More 
Inhabitants, 1941 and 195]—concluded 


Urban Centre 


Longueuil, Que....... 
Magog, Que 
Medicine Hat, Alta... 
WiMICOMON bate. ey 
Moncton, N.B........ 
Montreal, Que........ 
Montreal N., Que... 

Mont Royal, Que..... 
Moose Jaw, Sask...... 
New Toronto, Ont.... 
New Waterford, N.S.. 


Niagara Falls, Ont..... 
North Bay, Ont...... 
North Vancouver, B.C. 
Orillia, Ont.. 

Oshawa, Oni re se. 
Ottawa, Ont eseene 
Outremont, Que...... 
Owen Sound, Ont..... 
Pembroke, Ont....... 
Penticton Bb. Gee. a, 
Peterborough, Ont.... 
Port Arthur, Ont..... 
Prince Albert, Sask... 
Quebec, Que.......... 
Regina, sask4y <i Wawec 
Rimouski, Que........ 
RouynfOue se. ss 
St. Boniface, Man..... 
St. Catharines, Ont... 
St. Hyacinthe, Que. ... 
St jean, Questa a At 
St. Jerome, Que....... 


New Westminster, B.C. 


1941 1951 

No. No. 

7,087 11,103 
1:25 423 


22,763 | 27,334 
903,007 |1,021,520 
6,152 | 14,081 
4,888 | 11,352 
20,753 | 24,355 
9,504 | 11,194 
9,302 | 10,423 
21,967 | 28,639 
20,589 | 22,874 
17,944 


26,813 | 41,545 
154,951 | 202,045 
30,751 | 30,057 
14,002 | 16,423 
11,159 | 12,704 
1 10,548 
25,350 | 38,272 
24,426 | 31,161 
12,508.| 17,149 
150,757 | 164,016 
58,245 | 71,319 
7,009 | 11,565 
8,808 | 14,633 
18,157 | 26,342 
30,275 | 37,984 
17,798 | 20,236 
13,646 | 19,305 
11,329 | 17,685 


1 Not incorporated in 1941. 


Returns for the Ninth 
Decennial Census of 
Canada, taken June 1, 
1951, are being tabu- 
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Urban Centre 


St? John’s, N’f£1ld3.<-: 
St. Laurent, Que...... 
St. Michel, Que....... 
Sts Thomas: Ont 21. 
Saint. John, Net. oe. 
Sanita cOnte. san 
Saskatoon, Sask. 32... . 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. . 


Shawinigan Falls, Que. 


Sherbrooke, Que...... 
Sillery;-Oues 2s. cose: 
Sorel, Que. . me 
Stratford, Ont.. ear 
Sudbury Onticsorec.: 
SydneywsNisjeni ee ee: 
Thetford Mines, Que. . 
Three Rivers, Que.... 
Pammins-Onts. 4. os 
Toronto, fOnti cu 42% 
Trail, B.C Been ae mae 
sen one Meee iE a 
EPTUTO NS eSicheeeee 

Se) OU SR ee aunicanain s 
Vancouver) B.G.. 2k: 
Verdun; Oue@s tics oa 
WiCtOEIA, DB Cass cea 
Victoriaville, Que..... 
Waterloo, Ont........ 
Welland,-Ont: <a s5-& 
Westmount, Que...... 
Windsor: Ont ao5 =). 
Winnipeg, Man....... 
Woodstock, Ont....... 


221,960 


Aboriginal Races 


Indians.—The Indians of Canada are not one race but are divided into a 
number of widely scattered tribes, speaking different languages and differing 
in national and cultural background and in economy and social living. The 
Indians have long been regarded as a separate and special responsibility of 
the Government and their administration is now under the jurisdiction of the 
Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, 


with the exception of medical and health services which are provided by the 


Department of National Health and Welfare. There are at present about 
137,000 Indians in Canada, exclusive of those who have become enfranchised. 


Indian administration, the primary function of which has.always been to 
conduct Indian affairs in such manner as to enable them to become increasingly 
self-supporting and independent, included under former Indian legislation the 
management of Indian lands and reserves, trust funds, welfare projects, 
relief, family allowances, education, descent of property, rehabilitation of 
Indian veterans on reserves, Indian treaty obligations, enfranchisement of 
Indians, and a variety of other matters. A complete examination of Indian 
affairs was conducted by a special Joint Committee of the Senate and House 
of Commons during the Parliamentary Sessions of 1946, 1947 and 1948 and, 
as a result, the previous legislation under which Indian affairs were admin- 
istered was repealed and a new Act (15 Geo. VI, c. 29) brought into force on 
Sept. 4, 1951. This constituted the first complete revision of Indian legislation 
since 1880. 


Under the new Act the Indians will have more responsibility for the con- 
ducting of their own affairs in the hope that such responsibility will hasten 
their advancement towards self-reliance. They will have a greater measure of 
self-government and, through their Band Councils, more control over their 
funds and lands. 

Hereafter a register will be maintained which will eventually include the 
names and particulars of every Indian in Canada and no others. A clear 
definition. of those entitled to be registered as Indians and therefore entitled 
to benefits provided under the Act is presented. 

Reserves, or lands set aside for the use of Indian Bands, number more than 
2,000, varying in size from a few acres to 500 sq. miles. Most of this reserve 
land is community property, the individual holding being only the right of 
occupation, but under the new legislation an Indian may be allotted possession 
of land within a reserve by the Council of the Band and receive a Certificate of 
Possession. Also, an Indian may be located on land and granted a Certificate 
of Occupation during a probationary period. If approved, such land may be 
transferred to the Band or to another member of the Band. Real and personal 
property, with certain qualifications, held by an Indian on a reserve is exempt 
from taxation and legal processes. Former restrictions placed on the selling or 
bartering of produce from reserves in the Prairie Provinces have been modified 
and permission may now be given for disposing of such produce without a 
permit. 

All members of a Band who are 21 years of age or over, unless otherwise 
disqualified, are now eligible to vote in Band elections or other votes under the 
Act. Indian women may also vote and may stand for election to office of 
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chief or councillor. The restrictions prohibiting the participation of Indians 
in shows and stampedes and on the performance of Indian festivals and cere- 
monies were removed, together with those on the solicitation of money by the 
Indians for the prosecution of tribal claims. 


The Indian Trust Fund is made up of more than 500 separate accounts 
belonging to the different Bands, derived mainly from the proceeds of land 
sales and leases, disposition of timber, mineral and oil rights. At Mar. 31, 
1951, the Fund totalled $20,232,930. Greater scope has been given to the 
Indians through their Band Councils in the expenditure of tribal funds. With 
few exceptions, expenditure, formerly at the discretion of the Governor in 
Council or the Minister, now requires the consent of the Band Council. Total 
expenditure from the Fund during the year ended Mar. 31, 1951, was $2,764,- 
222. Rents from lands leased on behalf of an Indian are now to be paid to the 
Superintendent of the reserve and turned over directly to the Indian, instead 
of being forwarded to the Department at Ottawa. A Revolving Fund assists 
in the purchase of farm implements, machinery, live stock, fishing equip- 
ment, seed grain, materials used in native handicrafts, motor-vehicles, gas 
and oil, fencing materials and other equipment, and in the payment of repair 
and wage bills. 


The “Black Hawks", bantam hockey feam from Sioux Lookout Indian Residential School, 
visit Ottawa to play exhibition games. These modern Indian boys listen seriously to a 
pep talk in the shadow of a ceremonial mural of their ancestors in the Chateau Laurier 
hotel. 


Continuing the Departmental housing program, $1,107,691 was spent 
during the year ended Mar. 31, 1951, for the repair or construction of new 
homes. During the calendar year 1951, $3,619,075 was paid either in cash 
or in kind on behalf of Indian children registered to receive the Family 
Allowance; at the end of the year 49,471 Indian children were registered. 

Day schools are operated by the Department on Indian reserves and 
residential schools are conducted under joint Departmental and religious 
auspices. The practice generally followed of providing for the education of 
children of Indians working off the reserves and for the education of Indian 
children in non-Indian schools was given statutory authority under the new 
Act. The increase in the number of pupils in educational classes is very 
encouraging. In the school year 1950-51, the 26,903 pupils enrolled was an 
increase of 1,849 over the previous year; the 1,051 Indian pupils in secondary 
schools and colleges represented an increase of 279. Two new residential 
schools were completed during the year and the standard of instruction im- 
proved by a decrease of 19 in the number of non-qualified teachers and an 
increase of 70 in the number of teachers holding first-class certificates. 

The hope is that, through the increased scope granted to the Indians and 
through wise assistance, they will become self-reliant, responsible citizens, 
fully qualified to take their place in the political, social and economic life of 
the country. Provision is made for their enfranchisement, either individually 
or in bands. Such enfranchisement takes place only after careful consideration 
and approval by the Governor in Council, for when an Indian is enfranchised 
he ceases to be an Indian under the law and acd iies full rights and responsi- 
bilities of Canadian citizenship. 

Eskimos.—The Eskimos in Canada are found principally ‘north of the 
tree-line on the northern fringe of the mainland, around the coast of Hudson 
Bay, and on some of the islands of the Arctic Archipelago. Most of the 
Eskimos are essentially coastal dwellers, obtaining their food and clothing 
from the mammals of the sea. There are, however, groups of Eskimos living 
in the interior of Keewatin District on the west side of Hudson Bay who are 
inland people and who subsist chiefly on caribou and fish. In January 1951 
the Eskimo population of Canada, exclusive of Newfoundland, was estimated 
at 8,550. | 

The economy of these nomadic people depends entirely on trapping, 
hunting and fishing. Trapping, chiefly of the white fox, produces pelts to 
trade at the posts for the goods of civilization. Seal, walrus, white whale, 
caribou and Arctic char (sea trout) are the principal sources of native food. 


The Eskimos have little or no organization beyond the family. They 
hunt in small groups, usually of two or more families with perhaps an out- 
standing individual as leader. Each group, following the movements of 
game and the changing seasons, secures its livelihood in its own district which 
has no definite boundaries. The Government of Canada, through the Northern 
Administration and Lands Branch, Department of Resources and Develop- 
ment, has made continuous efforts to preserve the natural resources in Eskimo 
territory. 

In recent years, the Canadian Government has considered with anxiety 
what the advance of civilization into the Arctic may mean to the future 
of its Eskimo citizens. Considerable sums have been spent in providing 
services which, it is hoped, will help the Eskimo to adjust himself to an Arctic 
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world that is beginning to change after centuries of isolation. Canada’s 
program for her Eskimos is a long-term one. It embraces education, health 
services, family allowances, handicrafts and protective administration. 


In the Eastern Arctic, Eskimo children attend government day schools 
located at a few of the settlements. At other settlements, they are given some 
education at mission day schools but, because of their nomadic tendency, 
they seldom remain very long at the settlements and the periods for teaching 
are therefore short. The Eastern Arctic Eskimos, however, have mastered a 
system of syllabic writing which most of them can now read and write pro- 

, ficiently. Advantage of this accomplishment has been taken to provide 
educational material on health matters, hygiene and native economics, 
Eskimo children along the Western Arctic Coast and the Mackenzie Delta 
attend government day schools or mission residential schools. 


Medical and health services are provided by the Federal Government, 
assisted by residing missionaries, traders and the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. Nursing stations have been set up and mission hospitals with resident 
government doctors are maintained, with the assistance of government grants, 
at Aklavik, Chesterfield Inlet and Pangnirtung. Government doctors and 
dentists usually accompany the Eastern Arctic Patrol to treat the natives 
at each point of call. 

Family allowances are paid to Eskimo families in kind from a list of 
selected food items. This list is designed to supplement, not supplant, normal 
Eskimo dietary habits. The Canadian Handicrafts Guild, with government 
assistance, is encouraging Eskimo handicraft by instruction and by securing 
markets. 

The R.C.M.P. detachments throughout the Far North act as local 
representatives of the Government in all matters relating to Eskimo welfare. 
Contact is also maintained by radio, by inspection flights, and through the 
Eastern Arctic Patrol which carries representatives of all Government Depart- 
ments concerned on annual inspection tours of the Arctic. 
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Immigration 


During the period from the end of World War II to July 31, 1951, a total 
of 535,784 immigrants entered Canada. British immigrants from overseas 
numbered 191,937, immigrants of North European origin 97,587, immigrants 
from the United States 51,106, and those of other races 195,154. Of the total, 
139,180 were displaced persons. 


In 1950 efforts were extended to bring into Canada an increasing number 
of skilled workers to man the growing industrial machine and to provide the 
agriculturists needed to maintain at full production the basic industry of the 
country. A major change was made in the immigration policy (Order in 
Council P.C. 2856, dated July 1, 1950) abolishing the closely defined admis- 
sible categories and allowing the entry of any suitable European immigrant 
regardless of country of orign. 


This change in policy was accompanied by a thorough revision of admis- 
sion procedures in Canada and abroad, designed to reduce formalities to a 
minimum, to facilitate the arrival of immigrants sponsored by residents of 
Canada or selected by immigration officials, and to give applicants a true 
picture of the opportunities awaiting them in this country. Overseas staffs 
were increased to enable more rapid handling of applications and to allow more 
time to be spent in careful selection of immigrants. In addition, from February 
to November of 1951 an Assisted Passage Plan was in effect under which part 
or the whole cost of transportation to Canada was advanced to those possessing 
skills in short supply in this country. Such advances were made on a recover- 
able basis to those not having sufficient funds to pay their passage. Also, 
accommodation on west-bound flights of regular Trans-Canada Air Lines 
aircraft from the United Kingdom and France was made available to immi- 
grants at a cost equivalent to tourist-class passage by sea, the remainder of 
the cost being assumed by the Government. 
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As a result of these measures the number of immigrants reaching Canada 
increased sharply during the first seven months of 1951, the total for that 
period being 99,421 as compared with 44,010 for the same period of 1950. In 
fact, the total for January to July 1951 exceeded by 25,509 the total of 
73,912 for the entire year 1950. Monthly figures for 1951 compared with 1950 
are as follows:— i 


Crs 
1950 1951 Increase 

ANWAR steer... cay es ee 3 HAO 5,637 5 
EDEN ATs tyke cet ee ae 4,959 8,419 70 
VEATCH ethene to on hal ee ae 5,801 11,858 104 
ADT ecient oe come ae Se oes is (bss Wo) 14,188 89 
WY EES pectin etal me ede oT Pee Pea 8,362 20,254 142 
JUDE coe we Mae ees 6,939 19,429 180 
A IRDD t Saaest creer as Al Se ec ain re 6,724 19,636 192 
SLOTALS aoc eatass. ee eae 44,010 99 421 126 


During these first seven months of 1951, 17,662 British immigrants 
from overseas were admitted, a figure surpassing by over 4,000 the total of 
13,427 for the entire year 1950; Dutch immigrants numbered 13,153, an 
increase of 7,248 over the number for the first seven months of 1950; immi- 
grants from France numbered 3,020 as compared with 622 the year before; 


Many recent im- 
migrants have 
been very highly 
successful in 
adjusting their 
farming knowl- 
edge to Cana- 
dian conditions. 


and, as the effect of the removal of enemy alien restrictions began to be felt, 
11,368 Germans were admitted as compared with 2,866 up to July in 1950. 


Emigration 


The extent of emigration from Canada has always been difficult to 
measure due to the absence of direct statistics. Recently, however, informa- 
tion required by the Foreign Exchange Control Board of applicants for change 
of status from resident to non-resident has provided some data on the number - 
and characteristics of Canadian emigrants. Figures are available from July 
1948 to December 1951, except for data on occupations which are available 
only to June 30, 1950. They are incomplete to the extent that they do not 
include persons leaving the country without application to the Foreign Ex- 
change Control Board—there is no legal requirement to do so where the trans- 
fer of funds is not in question. 


The figures show that almost half the emigrants from Canada are from the 
Province of Ontario, followed by British Columbia and Quebec. However, 
the proportion of emigrants to population in the different provinces varies 
only from 0-1 p.c. to 0-4 p.c. As is understandable, the largest number goes 
to the United States and about 70 p.c. of these are in the productive ages, 20 
to 64 years. In the year ended June 30, 1950, 13,911 applicants left the country 
_ taking with them 4,199 wives and 5,654 other dependants. About 90 p.c. of 
the 8,550 male applicants and 60 p.c. of the 5,361 female applicants were 
gainfully occupied. Many of the non-gainfully occupied male emigrants were 
students and most of the non-occupied females were dependent wives and 
children. 


Summary Statistics of Emigration from Canada, 1949-51 


Year ended June 30 — “ 


Classification oOo 
1949 1950 1951 
LOCALS soil ashe Coe enor PR Ls a 28 , 068 23,764 25,205 
Province— 
Newroundland <isyece saree re oc ioc ew ras 71 4124 204 
Prince edward aclandtaccss sav cce | bouton 134 82 87 
INGWalSc0 tas = Abak Aas Nove ree tee ase oe 1,105 771 942 
IN EWE BPULISWACkmcnaieeiee ctceoutune cine nce Bee me 853 661 545 
OUC DEC ie oe aes eaa se ee rick: cara dae ha Dee A erty 3,890 3,399 3,559 
Ontario's Tae Gere Poiana ete ete ere ete AME Eel 10,925 11,150 
IVEATIT CODA Hittite Kareena ge mo aoskone ar te 1,419 1,384 1,724 
Saskatchewanwcs wna. ae aie ase ae eh eee aie 1,136 885 915 
AT Der Ga ese as i ae eee easte ee aL Mae races 1,520 19374 1,710 
British Colt litawsca acs veers cae eee eves seats 5,834 4,150 4,356 
Wukon-arid IN Wis Dae occa tite ese Seek Esa ens 13 12 13 
Destination— ; 
UnitedsStategs sence ten y veiacie San eae tentang DARI 17,884 20,378 
Wnited’ Kars donna ie oe cess roi can one seeaore e 4,077 3,691 2,837 
Other-Commonwealthewit 0 ein ce cee, cee ae alte 838 878 725 
Othericoun thes hives kes see ee ae 1,601 131 1,265 
Age Group— 
OrlOr years cs eee oe Rive reneaae tees 6,659 5,432 6,500 
DO FEA VOOT Se eae oN atin ralle ceils Buckels caiabatehere saree 15,216 12,930 13,082 
A5—O4i VeAarsinscarclctne Scene eos einioaitletetee aalek 4,383 3,738 4,032 
OSVOVIOV ERS ok caso bent cereal ore UD ace ee eee ees 1,334 1,200 1,107 
NOtiStated mex aie a nes alice eS Por kta 476 464 484 


1 From entry into Confederation, Mar. 31 to June 30. 
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Emigrants from Canada, by Occupations, 1949 and 1950 


Year ended June 30, 1949 || Year ended June 30, 1950 


Occupation 

Applicants | Dependants |} Applicants | Dependants 
PA OPICUICULOs paeterrs aan hets res aeons 767 973 a LO 32 742 
Fishing, hunting and trapping...... 24 16 20 18 
TORING iors ved oe es Durhrwtice waaay ae 92 36 52 37 
PViininie andsqUuatnry Ne an.-o ela os 158 143 83 75 
Whamntacturin pe cst. see oe ese lear eeee 2,621 2,814 DEAZ6 2,190 
(SONSCKUCEION . aia ea ieee 946 1,052 737 783 
Transportation and communication 514 495 452 444 
A RAG Css tanietees aatel sete a Ets wae ee 1,096 1,199 984 1,090 
BAMA CE sts ieee scl Sle ko Sora ee be OS 79 119 82 106 
Professional service. .......6...06. 2,191 1,456 2 ,067 1,446 
PDC SERVICE Geis evs os eee ae Ie 121 122 84 69 
Recreational service. 3.5.0... .. 006% 102 73 100 S7 
Personal iservice asic... .civ aide os bee 1,043 389 948 367 
Clenicales cs tise 6 Ga ei tees ares Dar St 802 1.858 604 
TeADOUTEES seme tah pelacei tears sie ook ei E 799 439 669 305 
HLOMeMmakers.acto snd oe Cee eae 1,894 1,276 11527 967 
Std NtStsy Scab ie ie wa ek 323 57 342 105 
C) Cine ra at che Smee caiSa teary war ete em 1,224 462 1,148 448 
WT OCAlS Hie cic ss cd eae ee Poe 16,145 11,923 13,911 9,853 

Citizenship 


All persons born in Canada are Canadian citizens and cannot be deprived 
of their citizenship unless they themselves take definite steps to acquire another 
nationality. Immigrants who are naturalized in Canada become citizens and 
retain their citizenship so long as they remain domiciled in Canada or have 
authority for absence from Canada extended them and do not commit acts 
which result in revocation. A Canadian citizen holds also the status of a 
British subject. 


An applicant for citizenship is required to have resided in Canada 
for five years. Besides showing those qualities of character that would lead 
him to be a hard-working law-abiding citizen, he must have an adequate . 
knowledge of English or French and also a knowledge of Canadian history, 
geography, form of government, and of the duties and responsibilities of good 
citizenship. 

The Department of Citizenship and Immigration administers the 
Canadian Citizenship Act, 1947, and provides leadership in the building of true 
citizenship among all Canadians. The Department co-operates with pro- 
vincial departments of education and national, provincial and voluntary 
organizations in the development of citizenship programs designed to assist 
in the adjustment of newcomers to the Canadian way of life and to develop 
among established citizens an appreciation of the customs, culture and con- 
tributions of the new residents. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1951, certi- 
ficates of Canadian citizenship were issued to 20,771 persons. 


Vital Statistics , 


National statistics on births, stillbirths, marriages and deaths have been 
published since 1920 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under authority 
of the Statistics Act of 1918. At that time a plan was devised whereby the 
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Bureau of Statistics and the vital statistics authority of each province, of 
Yukon and of the Northwest Territories would co-operate in the production of 
the national figures; registration was to be carried out as previously by the 
provincial authorities and the legislation of each province was made to 
conform in essential features—one of which was compulsory registration— 
to a model Vital Statistics Act. Since the initiation of this collaborative 
national system, material progress has been made in modifying and improving 
registration techniques and procedures through continued close liaison of the 
provincial and federal vital statistics offices, through Dominion-Provincial 
Conferences and, in recent years, through a Vital Statistics Council. The 
Council, established in 1944, is made up of a representative from each pro- 
vincial vital statistics office and the federal officials concerned with vital 
statistics. 


A development of paramount interest was the adoption by Canada, 
effective Jan. 1, 1950, of the 6th Revision of the International List of Diseases, 
Injuries and Causes of Death, which was recommended for international 
adoption by the Decennial Revision Conference held at Paris in 1948 and 
approved by the World Health Assembly at Geneva. This Conference marked 
the beginning of a new era in international vital and health statistics in which 
Canada will take an active part. Its major recommendations included: (1) 
establishment under the World Health Assembly of an Expert Committee 
on Health Statistics for the study of problems in vital and health statistics; 
(2) establishment, by participating countries, of national committees to co- 
ordinate the vital and health statistical activities within each country and to 
serve as links between the national medical institutions and the Expert 
Committee of the World Health Organization; (3) decentralization, for study, 
of certain statistical problems to interested national committees. 


A national committee was accordingly established in Canada, which 
now fulfils the dual function of a national committee and an advisory com- 
mittee to the Dominion Statistician in matters related to vital and health 
statistics. Canada has been assigned certain statistical problems for study 
and research and is actively collaborating with the various committees and 
working groups of the World Health Organization. 


Births.—There have been several clear-cut cycles in the number of births 
recorded in Canada. From 1926 to 1930 there was a gradual upward trend 
from 232,750 to 243,495. This movement was reversed during the depression 
period until 1937 when the number reached its lowest point at 220,235. 
Since then the trend has again been upward. From 1926 to 1930, Canada’s 
birth rate was about 24 births per 1,000 population, dropping to 20 in 1937. 
The influence of the War was reflected in a sharp increase from 21-5 in 1940 
to 28-6 in 1947. There was a drop to 27-0 in 1948, a slight increase to 27-1 in 
1949 and then a further drop to 26-8 in 1950. 


Wherever birth statistics have been collected, they have shown an excess 
of male over female births. No conclusive explanation of this excess has yet 
been given. Nevertheless it is so much of an accepted statistical fact that an 
accurate ratio of male to female births has become one of the criteria of com- 
plete registration. The numbers of males to every 1,000 females born in 
Canada in 1941-46 varied between 1,057 and 1,067 and were 1,053 and 1,060 
in 1948 and 1949, respectively. 


¥ 
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The Aberhart Sanatorium, nearing completion at Edmonton, is an Alberta Government 
institution. It has accommodation for 250 tubercular patients of all ages and degrees 
of disability and is so designed that every patient’s room faces south and receives the 
maximum amount of sun and fresh air. The sanatorium is situated on the University 
of Alberta campus, south of the nurses’ residence of the University hospital. 


Hospitalization and medical attendance at birth have increased greatly 
in recent years. In 1926-30 only 22 p.c. of live births occurred in hospital 
or other institutions, while in 1949 the proportion was 74 p.c. In some 
provinces, particularly. where either free or prepaid medical care service is 
provided, the proportions of hospitalized births were much higher, running to 
97 p.c. in one province and to between 89 and 96.p.c. in four others. 


Deaths.—The annual death rate in Canada averages less than 10 per 1,000 
population, which is fairly low in comparison with other countries, and set a 
record low of 8-9 in 1950. The age composition of the population at any point 
in time has a very great effect on the death rate. This accounts in the main for 
variations in crude rates among provinces from 8-5 to 12:5 for males and 6:5 
to over 10 for females. Similarly, rates for rural and urban areas or among 
districts, even within a province, may vary widely. On the whole, death rates 
are about 20 p.c. higher for males than for females. 

During the past 20 years, the average age at death has risen from about 
45 to 55 for males and 57 for females. If deaths of children under one year 
are excluded, the average age at death is now about 62 for males and 63 for 


females. Life expectancy at birth has accordingly risen from 60 for males and 


62 for females to 65 and 69, respectively. 


Of some 124,000 deaths in 1950, arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart 
disease, which is associated with ageing, accounted for 30,500. Other forms of 
heart disease accounted for an additional 8,000 deaths. Some 16,500 persons 
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died from cancer, 3,600 from tuberculosis, 12,500 from cerebral hemorrhages 
and other vascular lesions, 4,600 from pneumonia and 3,300 from nephritis, 
while almost 10,000 died from conditions associated with birth or early infancy. 
Almost 2,300 died from motor-vehicle accidents and over 5,000 from other 
accidents. Over 1,000 persons committed suicide. 


Deaths of mothers due to. childbirth have shown marked reduction in 
the past two decades and particularly since 1940. During the period 1926-30 
an average of 57 mothers died for every 10,000 children born alive; in 1940 the 
ratio was 40 and by 1950 it had dropped to 11. 


During recent years, the death rate for children under one year of age 
has shown substantial reduction, falling from 102 per 1,000 live births in 1926 
to 60 in 1941 and 41 in 1950. 


Infant Deaths and Death Rates, by Provinces, 1926 and 1946-50 


(Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


sag Infant Deaths under One Year Rates per 1,000 Live Births 
rovince en 
1926 | 1946 |] 1947 ) 1948 } 1949 | 1950P |/1926]1946]1947|1948] 1949) 1950P 
INGE Sie Sea a ARs Sree nee Akg 651 LRA | Ean ol te rail Be NS ah 53 58 
Ee Le isons @retetenees 123 97 135 97 135 106) 70} 35) 45) 34| 48 37 
INES hha Ieee ae 882 822 840 695 750 691 80} 46) 44) 39) 42 40 
NeB Se One 1,095} 1,066] 1,041] 1,047 993 930} 106] 66) 59] . 61) 60 7 
Ue Tse bend 11,666} 6,110} 6,583] 6,211) 6,031) 6,101) 142} 55) 57) 54} 52 51 
ONG raed Spe iaiele| OS O2HIS 0531)" 3.2914)--3)7084 473-9741 23) (AGI? FOL Od a OO oo seaoe 34 
Via Tia pela Eel, 2122 885 931 765 794 OFAN SEL Aa 46h 4h at 35 
SASK ee teataers ae 1,681] 1,004} 1,018 867 834 692)| 81] 47); 44) 40) 39 32 
AS GAas eo Mieco chell a beLoo 945 915 930 823 815) 85) 43) 37) 39) 33 32 
le On-Centen eee 588 852 959 868 858 805] 58) 38) 36) 33) 31 30 


2 Canada. . .|23, 692/15, 434/16, 336|15, 164/15, 843)15,289] 102} 47) 45) 44) 43 41 


Natural Increase.—The rate of natural increase in population represents 
the difference between the birth and death rates and is similarly expressed in 
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terms of 1,000 population. In 1926 the natural increase rate amounted to 
13-3 but, with the rapidly declining birth rates of the depression period 
coupled with slower declining death rates, the natural increase rate declined 
to 9-7 in 1937. During the War and immediate post-war years, the natural 
increase rate rose proportionally with the increased births to 12-2 in 1941, 
13-9 in 1943 and 19-2 in 1947. A decline in the birth rate together with 
a slight decline in the death rate, resulted in a natural increase rate of 17-9 in 
1950. 


Marriages.—In 1929 marriages in Canada numbered 77,288 having shown a 
steady increase from 66,658 in 1926. The depression exercised a marked 
influence on marriages, causing a steep downward movement until 1932, 
when the number of marriages was 62,531. From 1933 to 1942 a fairly steady 


increase took place. The following table shows that the peak was reached in 
1946. 2 
Births, Marriages and Deaths, 1926-50 


(Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


Births Marriages Deaths Maternal Deaths 

Year EY a a ee aa SN es i a Cee eS 

No Ratel No Ratel No Ratel No Rate? 

Av. 1926-30...| 236,521 24-1 71,886 7:3 | 108,925 11-1 1,339 5-7 
Ave lO SIS 522i 2LOyoOr 21-5 68,594 6:5 103 , 602 9-8 1153 5-0 
Av. 1936-40...] 228,767 20-5 96,824 8-7 | 109,514 9-8 1,043 4-6 
BOY Be Aa Us ean Up 222) 121,842 10:6 | 114,639 10-0 901 3°5 
POA Der Sacer aCe DIDZ 843 23 As 127. 372 10-9 112,978 9-7 818 3-0 
DOA Dee ONS ahs orice 283,580 24-0 | 110,937 9-4 | 118,635 10-1 798 2:8 
NOAA Se aone 284,220 23-8 | 101,496 825-1116, 052 9-7 776 Dik 
NO Es oe eta 288,730 23:9 | 108,031 8-9 113,414 9-4 660 2°3 
LOA Gs oath mee. 330,732 26:9 | 134,088 10-9 | 114,931 9-4 595 1-8 
MOA rire toeciec esse 359 ,094 28-6 120 SEL 10-1 hig S79 MS) 9-4 554 1-5 
DOAB Fi 347 , 307 27:0 | 123,314 9-6 119, 384 9-3 510 1-5 
TOA OR ee Oe 366,139 Def SS Wl BES IS ETE 9-2 | 124,047 9-2 536 1-5 
PO SOR Pere eo oe 370,578 26-8 | 124,733 9-0 | 123,649 8-9 417 1-1 

1 Per 1,000 population. 2 Per 1,000 live births. 3 Includes Newfoundland. 
Births, Marriages and Deaths, by Provinces, 1950" 
(Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 

Births Marriages Deaths Maternal Deaths 

Province peo gM et Da RAO a a = La te Ea Se ce ne ede eel [Sh pee BEE Yee eee ot 
SENO. Rate! No. Rate! No. Rate! No. Rate? 

N’f’'ld 12,589 3525 2,514 CMA 3,058 8-6 18 1-4 
PrE.I 2,893 30-1 616 6-4 908 9-5 3 1:0 
INES heb e race coisas 17,267 26-2 5,065 7°7 6,079 9-2 OA 1:2 
N.B 16,416 31-4 4,376 8-4 4,898 9-4 15 0-9 
NCR ala ass 119,081 29-9 34,010 8°6 33: 525 8-4 182 A bess, 
Ont 108,741 24-1 43,719 9-7 43,895 9-7 97 0-9 
ON Getta stl =otearents 19,179 24-1 Tepe 9-0 6,601 8-3 14 0-7 
SS yeKel apg aaa ae ae 21,651 24-8 6,910 7-9 6,246 7-1 21 1-0 
PA tains 2h stirs bs 25,646 28-7 9,290 10-4 6,857 7+7 19 0:7 
AG his Bat es DIENAS 23-8 12112 9-8 TT OO2 10-2 27 1-0 
Canada..... 370,578 26:8 | 124,733 9-0 | 123,649 8-9 417 1-1 

1 Per 1,000 population. 2 Per 1,000 live births. 
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Champlain, who in 1613 made his way up the Ottawa River and was the first white man 
to see the beautiful setting upon which Canada's capital now stands, still watches, 
in effigy, over Parliament Hill. 


The Government 


ANADA is a federal state. Its system of 
@ government includes a central governing 
body at Ottawa, ten component provincial governments and many muni- 
cipal corporations. Behind the machinery of government—the legislature, the 
executive or Cabinet, and the judiciary—is the ‘‘constitution’’ which for 
Canada is partly written and partly unwritten. The distribution of power 
between the Federal and the Provincial Governments and the jurisdiction 
of the courts is set down in the British North America Act, 1867, and its 
amendments, but the liberties of the individual, the democratic principles that 
hold his respect and the parliamentary procedures to which he adheres depend 
not upon the written constitution but upon statutory and common law and 
constitutional usages or conventions that have gradually become part of the 
Canadian citizen’s experiences and his concept of democratic life. 


Generally speaking, all matters of national concern are under the juris- 
diction of the Federal Government, which is authorized to make laws for the 
peace, order and good government of the country. The Federal Government 
also has unlimited powers of taxation. The provinces have control over such 
items as education, the administration of justice, municipal institutions, 
provincial prisons and reformatories, hospitals and welfare institutions and 
administration of public lands. The powers of municipal corporations 
(exercised through elected councils) are delegated to them by the provinces 
and are thus varied in extent. 


Federal Government.—The Federal Government is composed of the King 
(represented by the Governor General), the Senate and the House of Commons. 
The Governor General, appointed by the King usually for a five-year term, 
acts only on the advice of the King’s Privy Council for Canada, a committee 
of which constitutes the Ministry of the day. The appointment of the Right 
Honourable Charles Vincent Massey, C. H., as Governor General was 
announced on Jan. 24, 1952: He will, when sworn in late in February, 
become Canada’s first native-born Governor General. 


The Ministry, or Cabinet, is the policy-forming body of the Government 
and sponsors most of the important legislation introduced into Parliament. 
The Ministers are chosen by the Prime Minister from among his party fol- 
lowing in the House of Commons or the Senate; each generally assumes charge 
of one of the various Departments of Government, although a Minister may 
hold more than one portfolio at the same time, or may be without portfolio. 
Members of the Cabinet as at Dec. 31, 1951, and the portfolios held by them 
were as follows, listed according to precedence:— 


Prime Minister and President of the King’s 


Privy: Councilor Canadar.. Weaslem. ote Rt. Hon. Louis Stephen St. Laurent 
Minister of Trade and Commerce and 
Minister of Defence Production...... Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe 
Minister of Agriculture.) 4.5 02%.) oo lt 3 hs Rt. Hon. J. G. Gardiner 
Minister of Public Works................ Hon. Alphonse Fournier 
Minister of National Defence............, Hon. Brooke Claxton 
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Minister of: Transports csi o6 0. bs os es 
Minister.of National Health and Welfare. . 
Minister of Finance and Receiver General. 
Minister of National Revenue............ 
Leader of the Government in the Senate... 
Minister of Labour.: «0.3.0... SUT oe Pa atRS ats 
Minister of Fisheries....... Se yeane Sear ae 
Secretary of State for External Affairs..... 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General.. 


Hon. Lionel Chevrier 

Hon. Paul Martin 

Hon. D. C. Abbott 

Hon. J. J. McCann 

Hon. Wishart McL. Robertson 
Hon. M. F. Gregg / 
Hon. R. W. Mayhew 

Hon. L. B. Pearson 

Hon. S. S. Garson 


Minister of Resources and Development... Hon. R. H. Winters 
Secretary. of-State:o! Ganadazss-25). ace Hon. F. Gordon Bradley 
Minister of Veterans Affairs.............. Hon. Hugues Lapointe 
Postmaster Generalist i eas as oe eee Hon. G. Edouard Rinfret 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. . Hon. W. E. Harris 
Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys... Hon. George Prudham 


The Legislative Branch of Government, consisting of the Senate and 
the House of Commons, is responsible for the enactment of all legislation. 
The Senate has 102 members. Quebec and Ontario have 24 members each, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 10 each, the four western provinces 6 each, 
Newfoundland 6 and Prince Edward Island 4. Membership is for life, vacan- 
cies being filled by the government of the day. The House of Commons has 
262 members elected directly by the people for a maximum term of five 
years. The number of members assigned to each province is computed accord- 
ing to population and is adjusted following each decennial census. Provincial 
distribution at present is as follows:— : 


Ontantion.s.22 ees 3 1683) bettas atest ag telds Newfoundland..... 7 
Quebece.. a3. . ere Wiarito baie stance eLO Prince Edward 

Saskatchewan.... 20 Nova Scotiacis-ue sd island ae eer 4 
British Columbia. 18 New Brunswick.. 10 Viulconter ss soars : 1 


Manitoba's legislative building at Winnipeg is built of native Tyndal stone. Figures of 
heroes of bygone days adorn the tower which is surmounted by a statue of the Golden 
Boy, spirit of enterprise and eternal youth. 


Her Royal Highness the Princess Elizabeth and His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh 
chat with His Excellency Viscount Alexander of Tunis and Lady Alexander at 
Government House, Ottawa. Viscount Alexander's term of office as Governor General 
of Canada ferminated on Jan. 28, 1952. 


The right to vote in federal elections is conferred on all British subjects, 
men and women, who have attained the age of 21 and have resided in Canada 
for 12 months prior to polling day. 

The judicial branch of the Federal Government comprises the Supreme 
Court of Canada, the Exchequer Court of Canada and courts established under 
the Railway Act, the Bankruptcy Act and the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 
Act. The Supreme Court is the final court of appeal in Canada. The Chief 
Justice of Canada and the puisne judges of the Supreme and Exchequer Courts 
are appointed by the Governor General in Council. 

The Governor General receives a salary of £10,000 a year, charged 
against the consolidated revenue of Canada, also an annual travelling allow- 
ance of $50,000. Members of the Senate and of the House of Commons each 
receive a sessional indemnity of $4,000 and, in addition, an annual expense 
allowance of $2,000. The remuneration of the Prime Minister is $15,000 a 
year, a Cabinet Minister $10,000 a year, and the Leader of the Opposition 
$10,000 a year, in addition to the sessional indemnity and the expense allow- 
ance. A Cabinet Minister is also entitled toa motor-car allowance of $2,000 
a year. The salary of the Chief Justice of Canada is $25,000 a year and the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Canada each receive $20,000 a year. 
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Provincial Government.—In the Dravinees government is conducted along 
the same general lines as the Federal Government. The Lieutenant-Governor 
in each province is the representative of the Crown and is appointed by the 
Governor General in Council for a term of five years. The provinces, with the 
exception of Quebec, have one legislative body known as the Legislative 
Assembly, whose members are elected by popular vote. Quebec still retains a 
second legislative body, corresponding to the Senate, known as the Legislative 
Council, the members of which are appointed for life. In the provinces, the 
Executive Councils perform functions parallel to those of the Federal Cabinet. 


The Legislature of each province makes laws in relation to the adminis- 
tration of justice in the province including the constitution, maintenance and 
organization of provincial, civil and criminal courts. The judges of the 
Superior, District and County Courts in each province, except those of the 
Courts of Probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, are appointed by the 
Federal Government from the bars of their respective provinces. Judges’ 
salaries and pensions are also fixed by the Federal Parliament. 


. 


Government of the Territories.—Yukon and the Northwest Territories, 
those vast northern areas with their small and scattered populations, are 
under the administration and protection of the Federal Government. Yukon 
has a local government composed of a Commissioner appointed by the Gov- 
ernor General in Council and a Territorial Council of three members elected 
for a three-year term. The Government of the Northwest Territories is vested 
in a Commissioner, appointed by the Governor General in Council, assisted 
by a Council composed of eight members one of whom is Deputy Commis- 
sioner. In the 1951 spring session of the Federal Parliament, the Northwest 
Territories Act was amended to give the Northwest Territories the right to 
elect three Councillors, five others to be appointed by the Governor General 
in Council. Previously the Council consisted of six members, all appointed 
by the Federal Government. 


The first session of this partially elected eight-member Council of the 
Northwest Territories was held at Yellowknife, N.W.T., Dec. 10, 1951. 


Municipal Government.—Under the British North America Act, the 
municipalities are the creation of the Provincial Governments and for this 
reason their bases of organization and their powers differ. However, most 
of these municipal governments, like other forms of government, have found 
their spheres of activity continually broadening and have developed consid- 
erable powers of local self-government. There are more than 4,000 incor- 
porated municipalities in Canada, of which 1,650 are urban. 


Canada’s External Relations* 


International Status.—From the time of its colonial beginnings in the 
17th century, Canada has been closely linked—through immigration, trade, 
culture and political ties—to a steadily increasing number of other countries. 
By a gradual process, it has achieved the full control over its external relations 
that it had obtained earlier over domestic affairs. 

*The Department of External Affairs produces a number of publications dealing with 


Canada’s external developments including the monthly bulletin External Affairs and the annual 
report Canada and the United Nations. 
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The seventh session of the North Atlantic Council, senior body of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, was held at Ottawa, Sept. 15-20, 1951. The opening session in the 
House of Commons was addressed by the Chairman, the Minister of Foreign Affairs 


for Belgium. 


Canada is an independent nation, entirely responsible for its own foreign 
policy. By choice, it is associated in a number of ways with other States. 
Of these associations, the oldest is that of the Commonwealth, that group of 
free States which arose from the organic growth of the British Empire. The 
other members are Australia, Ceylon, India, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Union 
of South Africa and the United Kingdom, The ties that hold them together 
are common ideals and common interests. They recognize the King as the 
symbol of their free association and, as such, the Head of the Commonwealth. 
All members are equal in status and practise close co-operation and con- 
sultation in matters of common concern. For this purpose they maintain 
a number of committees and other bodies. Among these the Commonwealth 
Consultative Committee on South and South-East Asia may be taken as an 
example. By joining in the discussions and plans of this body, Canada has 
once more shown awareness that its own well-being and that of the countries 
associated with it depend on world-wide prosperity and economic development. 
The Committee has recognized that Commonwealth countries of south and 
southeast Asia are not the only ones needing technical assistance to attain this 
goal, and has invited other countries to associate themselves with its work. 
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Collective Security and Defence.—Support of the United Nations as an 
agency of collective security is a corner-stone of Canadian policy. The 
Canadian Navy and Air Force have been serving in the United Nations 
action in Korea since July 1950 and the Army since November 1950. (See 4 
also pp. 32-33.) 


Canada is also a member of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
which came into force in 1949, and has been active with other Treaty nations 
in building an organization for collective defence of the North Atlantic area. 
The senior body of the Organization, the North Atlantic Council, held its 
seventh session at Ottawa in September 1951. This was the first meeting of the 
Council since its reorganization (proposed by Canada in 1950) to bring the 
foreign, defence and finance ministers together into one body, recognizing | 
the joint aim of building up defence forces to a sufficient level and the no less . 
important objective of a sound and stable economy necessary to support that 
effort. Committees were establised to survey urgently the requirements of 
fulfilling the militarily acceptable NATO plan for the defence of Europe and 
to study and recommend lines of action to strengthen the free institutions of 
the North Atlantic community and advance the well-being of their people. 


Canada’s contributions in fulfilling her obligations to NATO are dealt 
with on pp. 33-34. 


The United Nations and the Specialized Agencies.—Canada’s de- 
velopment towards the stature of a Middle Power is to-day shown in its added 
responsibilities undertaken in a world where the remotest nations are neigh- 
bours, and where shrunken distances are measured in terms of flying hours. 
Since signing the Charter of the United Nations at San Francisco in 1945, 
Canada has taken an active part in the deliberations of the United Nations. 
Canada is at present serving its second term (January 1950 to December 
1952) asa member of the Economic and Social Council; its first term ran from 
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January 1946 to December 1948. From Jan. 1, 1948, to Dec. 31, 1949, 
Canada was a member of the Security Council, having been elected to one of 
the six non-permanent seats. In addition, Canada is a member of each of the 
thirteen specialized agencies associated with the United Nations. ~ 


Economic Co-operation.—The Canadian economy is growing rapidly 
through the development of natural resources and the creation of new manu- 
facturing industries. The economy is, however, highly dependent on foreign 
markets and consequently the Canadian Government has had an active 
interest in the reconstruction of European countries and the re-building of 
international trade on a sound basis. Since the War,’ Canada has made avail- 
able over $2,000,000,000 in loans and relief to former allies including a loan of 
$1,250,000,000 to the United Kingdom. Canada has actively co-operated in 
international organizations designed to promote non-discriminatory economic 
relations and reductions of trade barriers between nations. Canada is a mem- 
ber of the International Monetary Fund and the International Bank, a con- 
tracting party to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, an Associate 
Member of the Organization for European Economic Co-operation, and a 
participant in the Consultative Committee for South and South-East Asia. 
Through this latter Committee the Government provided $25,000,000 in 1951 
to promote economic development, and $400,000 for the associated program 
for technical co-operation in the area. In addition, Canada has contributed 
$650,000 to the first financial period of the United Nations Expanded Pro- 
gramme for Technical Assistance to Under-Developed Countries. 


Diplomatic and Consular Service.—Canadian representation in other 
countries, which had been slowly developing since 1880 when the first High 
Commissioner for Canada was sent to London, has expanded rapidly during 
the war and post-war years. Asa result, diplomatic and consular services are 
now established in thirty-six countries. 


At present Canada has High Commissioners in Australia, India, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, Union of South Africa and the United Kingdom. There 
are Canadian Embassies in Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, France, 
Germany, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Mexico, the Netherlands, Peru, Turkey, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United States of America and 
Yugoslavia. Legations are located in Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Norway, 
Poland, Sweden and Switzerland. The Ambassador to Belgium is also 
accredited as Minister to Luxembourg, the Minister to Sweden as Minister to 
Finland, and the Minister to Norway as Minister to Iceland. 

The Canadian Consular Service was first established during World War 
II. Consular offices are now located at New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Boston, Detroit and Portland in the United States; Sa6é Paulo; Brazil; 
Shanghai, China; Frankfurt, Germany; Manila, Republic of the Philippines; 
Lisbon, Portugal; Geneva, Switzerland; and Caracas, Venezuela. 

Canada also has a Permanent Delegation to the United Nations at New 
York, to the European Office of the United Nations at Geneva and to the 
Organization for European Economic Co-operation at Paris; a military 
Mission is located at Berlin and a civilian Mission at Tokyo. 


Fifty-six countries maintain representation in Canada. 
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HE planning, supervision and _ financial 

1 etn for public health has been 

largely assumed by the provinces, though the Federal Government is playing 

an increasing part in the co-ordination of services and in financial assistance, 

and important contributions are also made by private associations and 

organizations, Actual administration is carried on mainly by municipal and 
other local authorities. 


The principal co-ordinating agency between federal and_ provincial 
governments is the Dominion Council of Health, which is composed of the 
Deputy Minister of National Health, the chief health officer of each province 
and five other members. The Council is responsible for the development of 
an integrated and co-operative health program extending throughout the 
country. 


Federal Health Services 


Federal participation in health matters is centred in the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, although important programs are administered 
by other departments. The Department of Veterans Affairs provides medical 
and hospital care for veterans, the Department of National Defence is re- 
sponsible for the health of the Armed Forces, the National Research Council 
co-ordinates medical research and the Department of Agriculture has certain 
responsibilities in connection with food production. 


The Federal Government, through the Department of National Health 
and Welfare, administers many protective measures including the exclusion 
of infectious diseases at seaports, the medical examination of immigrants, the 
care of sick mariners, the safeguarding of boundary and other waters against 
pollution, and the distribution of narcotics. It is also responsible for control 
of the quality of food, drugs and patent medicines offered for sale. Health 
services for Indians and Eskimos come under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare as well as the promotion of the health of 
Federal Government employees. Financial assistance is provided by the 
_ Federal Government for remedial services for blind pensioners. 


Under the National Health Grant Program, funds are made available to 
the provinces for the extension of existing health services and facilities. The 
program includes grants for general public health, tuberculosis control, mental 
health, venereal disease control, cancer control, services for crippled children, 
professional training, public health research, hospital construction, and for the 
carrying out of health surveys. The amount made available for all grants for 
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the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, was $35,300,000. Grants are also paid to many 
non-government agencies engaged in health work. 


Federal assistance to medical research is provided through research 
grants, direction and control over which is exercised by the Privy Council 
Committee on Scientific and Industrial Research. 


Provincial and Municipal Health Services 


Although basic local health services such as sanitation, communicable 
disease control and registration of births, deaths and marriages are generally 
the obligation of cities, municipalities, counties or other local units, Provincial 
Governments have gradually assumed increased financial responsibility, with 
correspondingly increased supervision and control. The Provincial Depart- 
ments of Health generally plan and direct such health services as vital stat- 
istics, infant, child and maternal hygiene, public health laboratories, health 
education and public health nursing, as well as communicable disease control 
and public health engineering. 


Diagnostic and treatment clinics are provided in various provinces for 
such diseases as tuberculosis, venereal diseases, cancer, poliomyelitis and 
mental illness. In some cases vaccines, sera and other special drugs are supplied 
by provincial laboratories to practising physicians as well as to public health 
officials. Other activities of the local and provincial health departments include 
dental services, school medical services, epidemiology and industrial hygiene. 


| 

Public hospitals for acute diseases receive provincial grants, supplemented : 

in many cases by aid from municipalities and private benefactors. Most | 
provinces operate tuberculosis sanatoria or contribute to their maintenance, | 
but mental hospitals are usually wholly provincial institutions. 


Free treatment for all illnesses is given to indigents and, in some cases 
to all residents for certain diseases such as tuberculosis. In Alberta a maternity 
hospitalization service is provided by the Province. In Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia there are Provincial Government prepaid hospitalization 
programs supported by an annual tax on each resident with a maximum 
payment for a family. The Newfoundland Government operates cottage 
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Open-air baby clinic at Delhi. 
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hospitals in outport areas and, in conjunction with these, medical and hospital 

- care 1s provided upon payment of an annual fee. Private prepaid medical care 
and hospital insurance plans have been developed extensively throughout 
Canada. 


Non-Governmental Health Agencies 


In addition to many local and provincial health organizations, major 
national agencies are: the Canadian Red Cross, which has converted its 
wartime blood-donor service into a civilian blood bank and transfusion service; 
the Victorian Order of Nurses, with well-established home-nursing and 
maternity services; the Order of St. John, with its training and service in 
first aid, home-nursing and blood grouping; and the Canadian Tuberculosis 
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Association, whose provincial branches conduct mass X-ray surveys and 
educational programs. The Health League of Canada sponsors educational 
and publicity work in health generally and the Canadian Mental Health 
Association operates similarly in its field. The Department of National Health 
and Welfare was instrumental in forming the National Cancer Institute and 
the Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism Society. These and other national 
health agencies have been established for purposes of education, publicity, 
research and other services. 


Statistics on Health Institutions 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics began the collection of statistical 
data on health institutions in conjunction with the 1931 Census. The following 
year special reporting forms were introduced and since that time annual 
figures are available regarding type, size, ownership, cost of operation and 
operating revenues of institutions as well as admissions, discharges, and 
deaths. The reporting forms undergo constant revision in order to provide an 
accurate evaluation of the progressively expanding hospital facilities and 
services. 


It is interesting to note that in those hospitals where the turnover of 
patients treated is relatively rapid, the daily cost of operation is proportion- : 
ately higher. In public and private hospitals, for example, where treatment is } 
provided for all types of illness, admissions are frequent, duration of treatment 
rendered is short, and the provision of hospital services is relatively expensive. 
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In tuberculosis and mental institutions, however, admissions are infrequent, 
the average patient remains hospitalized for six to nine months, and the cost 
of operation is about half the cost for public and private hospitals. 


Since 1932 the number of hospitals reporting to the Bureau has increased 
each year and accordingly their combined bed capacities have shown a con- 
stantly upward trend. However, despite the improvement in the coverage of 
hospitals submitting annual reports, the ratio of beds per unit of population 
has varied little over the past 17 years. Admissions of adults and children per 
bed have doubled during that period and the average length of hospitaliza- 
tion required has decreased about 33 p.c. However, the decrease in the average 
length of hospital residence has not been sufficient to offset the increased 
admission rate, and therefore the percentage occupancy of beds has also been 
increasing over the period 1932-49. 


During the period 1932-49, admissions to public general hospitals increased 
185-1 p.c., to public special hospitals, 93-7 p.c., to tuberculosis institutions, 
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43-6 p.c. and to mental institutions, 63-8 p.c. The average length of hospital 
residence decreased 32-7 p.c. in general hospitals and 45-5 p.c. in special 
hospitals. A large part of the increase in admissions to public general and 
public special hospitals can be explained by the more complete coverage of 
hospitals reporting but the decrease in length of hospital residence indicates 
a tendency towards more rapid turnover of patients treated and, as stated 
earlier, a higher hospital admission rate. The average length of hospitaliza- 
tion for treatment in tuberculosis institutions has increased 27-1 p.c. and: has 
remained practically unchanged in mental institutions, although the increase 
in the coverage of tuberculosis and mental institutions reporting to the 
Bureau over the period has not been very marked. It would appear that there 
is currently more overcrowding of facilities in tuberculosis and mental insti- 
tutions than there is in public hospitals. : 


The daily cost of operation increased during the Gero 1932-49 by 
70-8 p.c. in public hospitals, 61-1 p.c. in tuberculosis hospitals, and 108-9 
p.c. in mental institutions. 


Summary Hospital Statistics by Type of Institution, 1949 
(Excludes Newfoundland) 


T Hospitals Bed Admis- eee BLES Cost 
ype : : ee | under ays per 
Reporting | Capacity sions Cuset Stay! Lay 
No No No. No No $ 
Piri ce asitnccis oeeees 719 67,419 11,525,544 |1,562,857 10-5 7-26 
Generali iniracee 609 59,699 |1,437 ,442 |1,471,126 10-1 7-412 
Specialities tas 110 7020: 88 ,102 91,731 16-8 5-97 
PrIVAtescy ee ee 194 BISWAS) 49 ,665 51,565 15-4 
Mederal cit: Hoto ese 94 14,145 74,886 83,920 44.7 3 
Tuberculosis: ....... 93 15,825 16,4552 29 , 3822 170-3 4-648 
Ver balla mien ei 63 43,478 15,304 66,337 281-8 Dial: 
Incurable: Si.3 428 21 3,909 2oS0N 5,988 229-0 
Totals, All 
Hospitals...... 1,184 148,001 |1,684,155 |1,800,049 
1 Excludes newborn. 2 Includes tuberculosis units in general hospitals. 


3 Tuberculosis sanatoria only. 


¢ Welfare and Social Security 


There has been considerable growth during recent years in the extension 
and co-ordination of municipal, provincial and voluntary welfare services 
in Canada, as well as notable progress in the development of a nation-wide 
social security program. Though social welfare developed as a local responsi- 
bility and the municipalities continue to carry substantial welfare burdens, 
the provincial governments have undertaken to provide services for special 
groups, financial assistance for municipal welfare programs, aid in co-ordinating 
local services and encouragement of improved standards of service. 


Federal responsibility began with the introduction in 1927 of old age 
pensions and. extended during the pre-war years into the fields of unemploy- 
ment relief, agricultural. relief, pensions for the blind and other financial aid 
to the provinces. A national system of contributory unemployment insurance 
was introduced in 1940, the national physical fitness grant program in 1943, 
family allowances in 1944, and a universal old age pension scheme in 1951. 
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On the administrative side, each province has a permanent public welfare 
service, either as a separate department or jointly with its department of 
health, to operate the majority of provincial services and exercise supervisory 
authority over welfare programs, both public and private. 


: Sedleral Welfare Services 


Most Federal Government welfare services are under the jurisdiction of . 
the Department of National Health and Welfare, whose main functions in 
the field of welfare include the promotion of social security and the social 
welfare of the people of Canada, investigation and research, preparation and 
distribution of information on social and industrial conditions affecting the 
lives and health of the people, and co-operation with provincial authorities 
with a view to co-ordination of efforts in the welfare field. The Welfare 
Branch administers family allowances, the universal old age pensions program, 
federal grants to the provinces for old age assistance, allowances for blind 
persons and physical fitness. Certain welfare services are administered by 
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other government departments: allowances paid to veterans’ dependants and 
to non-pensionable veterans are administered by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs (see p. 96); the Department of Citizenship and Immigration is 
responsible for the welfare of Indians (see p. 60); and the Department of 
Resources and Development co-operates in the care of indigent white and 
half-breed persons in the northern territories and in the payment of family 
allowances to Eskimos. 


Family Allowances.—The Family Allowances Act, 1944, was introduced 
to provide more equal opportunity for the children of Canada. The allowances 
are paid monthly to parents (to mothers, except in unusual circumstances) 
and must be spent exclusively for the maintenance, care, training, education 
and advancement of the child. 


In general, each child under sixteen years of age, including Indians and 
Eskimos, is eligible for an alléWance. For registration purposes the child 
must reside in Canada and, in addition, must have been born and resident 
since birth in Canada or have lived in Canada for one year preceding regis- 
tration. Residence provisions do not apply to children born to parents dom- 
iciled in Canada but who are temporarily out of the country. The allowance 
is not payable on behalf of a child who fails to attend school as required by the 
laws of the province in which he resides. 


The allowances, which involve no means test and are not considered as 
income for tax purposes, are paid by cheque at: the following monthly rates: 


A Victorian Order nurse con- 
ducting a baby clinic. Such 
clinics, operated by various 
welfare agencies, are avail- 
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children under 6 years of age, $5; children from 6-9 years of age, $6; children 
from 10-12 years of age, $7; and children from 13-15 years of age, $8. Current 
disbursements under the Family Allowances Act amount to about 
$317,000,000 per annum. 


Family Allowance Statistics, by Provinces, June 1951 


Families Average Average Total 


Province or Receiving Total Allowance | Allowance |Allowances 
Territory Allowances| Children per per aid, 
; Family Child June 1951 
No. No. $ $ $ 

Newfound landio i; SSeinn ste ce see 51,811 146,323, 16-91 5-99 876,137 

Prince Edward Island.......... 13)-335; 34,425 15-58 6:04 207,790 

INGVAzSCO blanco tit semte as vote oe 92,207 219,402 14-35 6:03 | 1,323,295 

New, Brunswick 15... sa ing aes 72,692 192,106 15-83 5-99 | 1,150,640 

Ouehece ye eee GR es Pee 529,918 |1,418,011 16-06 6:00 | 8,509,445 

ONTARIO ise cae tO ES 633,333 11,280,686 12-10 5:98 | 7,665,319 

HViani tobaswtan tao sas co aa 108, 853 230,173 12-68 6:00 | 1,380,469 

DASKALCHEWAI Acar her tie ban ecera ee 118,775 265,971 13-59 6:07 | 1,614,103 

JUNG KES ch Ue Wa i emcees ae area Ama Sh aw 295,697 12:95 6: O12 1G 77627 

British Golitm bias. se fate we ee 6 162,010 316,798 11-67 5:97 | 1,890,752 
Northwest Territories and 

BVO aioe aa el aoe Sie a cds mee 4,075 8,964 13-35 6-07 54,386 

Canada nee ea eae 1,924,261 |4,408,556 13-74 6:00 |26,449,963 


Old Age Income Security Programs.—Protection for persons in the older 
age groups was greatly extended commencing January 1952. The Old Age 
Assistance Act, passed in June 1951, provides for federal grants-in-aid to the 
provinces for old age assistance payments on a means test basis to persons 
aged 65 to 69. The Old Age Security Act, passed in December 1951, provides 
for a universal pension scheme for all persons 70 years of age or over. These 
two measures replace the former federal-provincial old age pension program 
under which pensions, subject to a means test, were payable at the age of 70. 
They are both administered by the Department of National Health and 
Welfare. 


Under the Old Age Security Act, commencing January 1952, the Federal 
Government pays a pension of $40 a month to all persons aged 70 or over, 
subject to a residence qualification of 20 years (or more in certain cases). 
This universal pension is the financial and administrative responsibility of the 
Federal Government and will be financed by a 2 p.c. sales tax, a 2 p.c. tax 
on net corporation income, and a 2 p.c. tax not to exceed $60 a year on the 
net taxable income of individuals required to pay income tax. The estimated 
number of recipients in 1952 is 715,000 and the estimated cost about 
$343,000,000. 


The Old Age Assistance Act 1951 provides for federal contributions to 
the provinces for assistance, not exceeding $40 a month, to persons between 
the ages of 65 and 69, subject to a residence qualification of at least 20 years. 
For a single person, total income, including the assistance, cannot exceed 
$720 a year and for a married couple, $1,200 a year. Where one of the spouses 
is blind, within the meaning of the Blind Persons Act, the total income of the 
couple, including the assistance, cannot exceed $1,320 a year. Within the 
limits of the Act, each province is free to fix the amount of the maximum 
assistance payable, the maximum income allowed and other conditions of 
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eligibility, but the Federal Government’s contribution cannot exceed 50 
p.c. of $40 a month or of the assistance paid whichever is less. Implementation 
of the program in a province is contingent on the province passing enabling 
legislation and signing an agreement with the Federal Government. At the 
end of 1951, most of the provinces had either passed legislation or had announced 
their intention of signing interim agreements enabling the payment of pensions 
from)Jan. ft, 1952, 


The statistics shown in the following table refer to the pensions pay- 
able under the Old Age Pensions Act 1927 which has been replaced by the 
new legislation. 


Summary of Old Age Pensions Payable under the Old Age Pensions 


Act, 1927, by Provinces, as at June 30, 195] 


Pension- Persons Federal 

ers to 70): Years 4 -Govern- 

Province : Average Popula- of Age ment’s 

or Territory Pensioners Monthly tion 70 or Over Contribu- 
Pension! | Years of | to Total’| tion’ since 
Age or Popula- 1927 
Over tion 
No. $ Dic: p.c. $ 

INewLOUTIG ATIS secetiactoxsme echt s 11,671 38-00 84-57 3-89 7,048 , 283 
Prince Edward Island........ 3,193 34-40 51-50 6-46 6,043,657 
IN OVidleS CODA tht cate toet tenn aatire 20,933 35-67 59-64 5233 50,274,678 
New Brunswick..... 16,749 36-56 71-88 4-46 38,641,427 
OuepEecein eee ao eno 74,514 37-68 53-84 3:48 | 172,440,742 
ONnEATIO® Se ieee toe eee ae 91,953 Sih 36-77 5-54 | 260,954,946 
NIA talith® Dal tues oe tuto eacac kia wiberes 17,859 38-24 45-79 4-91 54,383,931 
Waskatchewatinyc.atetsea waco I RM 3193 44.90 4-52 SP RODS aos, 
PAID OT Cal ete, © hom cacn winera ate eae amir S209 37-62 48-17 © A393 46,440,431 
Brttish COMM Hid cence ee ent IZA 36:88 44-96 6-29 70,191,893 
Northwest Territories........ 24 39-51 13-11 1-52 PORES 
WAU OTE ray Sm ootycarnrercca ee ek sarees 96 38-79 29-27 6-67 70,098 
Canada fer ine koe 305,176 37-41 46-60 4-74 | 759,486,501 


1 Excluding supplements paid by the provinces. 


Allowances for the Blind.—The Blind Persons Act of 1951, effective 
January 1952, continues the legislation relating to the payment of means-test 
pensions to blind persons under the Old Age Pensions Act of 1927 as amended. 
The new Act provides, however, for a number of changes in the program. 
The pension is to be called an allowance and the residence requirement is 
reduced from 20 to 10 years. The eligible age remains at 21 years or over and 
the maximum allowance continues to be $40 a month. The maximum yearly 
income limits, including the allowance, have been increased as follows: for 
a single person, $840; for a single person with one or more dependent children, 
$1,040; for a married couple one of whom is blind $1,320; for a married couple 
both of whom are blind, $1,440. Within the limits of the Act, each province 
is free to fix the amount of maximum allowance payable and maximum income 
allowed, but the Federal Government will not contribute more than 75 p.c. 
of $40 per month or of the allowance whichever is less. The program will be 
administered by the provinces with appropriate reimbursement by the Federal 
Government. In any province, implementation of the program is contingent 
on the signing of an agreement between the provincial and federal govern- 
ments. 
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Summary of Pensions for Blind Persons Payable under the Old Age 
Pensions Act, 1927, by Provinces, as at June 30, 195] 


Pension- Federal 

; Average ers to Govern- 

Province or Territory Pension- | Monthly Total ment s 

ers Pension! | Popula- Contribu- 
tion tion since 
1937 
No. $ DiGs $ 

INewaotmcdlan ds ceteris ae ee es Oe es 358 38-99 0-101 171,085 
BEMCe CHO ward ISlANG ss crt. cscs uke ek 125 38-03 0-130 311,353 
INO VAs SCO An Is oe occ tem teee cul sek stses @ ehencaie 1,030 38-39 0-157 2,193,784 
INew Bb LUNS Withee cu en ac er ase sey Gees 1,076 39-02 0-206 2,519,972 
OLE DYE! Set salar ey sn Ra ea ea ae 3,993 39-08 0-100 8,691,627 
MOVIN GeaT 1 OCR Oe ses ete cat or s Pecep tad a ameote ont were: 2,419 38-72 0-054 5,409 , 238 
INIT OD aes Sa, et ee Nebades ence a ety Aa 578 39-38 0-073 1,250,609 
Sask a LCC Walle: tie kag aces eter e eon a ee 497 38-94 0-057 1,151,320 
PAU ETH 5 Spee veVs Sat eeotete ohn tata) bv eh tiah Ro be aae ww oh eae 495 38-62 0-055 92 75AIS 
British Colitmbiadaa. 2 etcuris on eee oe oles 668 38-07 0-059 1,288,955 
worthwestrerritories 5 wigs et tee ere a| 40-00 0-008 2,330 
irkOnsawe ces Bev Sse tere se AP aaahe ween eee eee ted Z 40-00 0-041 1,140 
GANAG aA RE Re? yc hee ae ee BBS 11,242 38-85 0-081 23,918,588 


1 Excluding supplements paid by the provinces. 


Unemployment Insurance.—A national system of unemployment insur- 
ance, administered by the Unemployment Insurance Commission, has been 
in operation since 1941. This service is dealt with on pp. 234-236, 


Physical Fitness.—A program of fitness and recreation for Canada was 
introduced with the proclamation, on Oct. 1, 1943, of the National Physical 
Fitness Act. The National Council, established under the Act as an executive 
body, has sponsored and initiated a number of projects. Scholarships are award- 
ed annually to give material assistance to professionally qualified Canadians 
with three years’ successful experience who desire to improve their professional 
services. The Council has convened a number of national conferences such as 
the National Sports Governing Bodies and Professional Schools granting 
undergraduate degrees in physical education and recreation; the National 
Aquatic Standards were developed out of such a ‘conference. A National 
Achievement Award has been initiated to honour those who have made 
outstanding contributions in their field of endeavour. The First National 
Survey of Municipal Recreation was carried out by the Council in 1950 on a 
sampling basis with the assistance and co-operation of the Federation of 
Mayors and Municipalities and the Parks and Recreation Association. The 
Council operates a Preview Visual-Aids Library Service. 


The Act is administered by the Department of National Health and 
Welfare whose Physical Fitness Division acts as a clearing-house among the 
provinces for the latest information on fitness, recreation, community centres, 
physical education, athletics, sports and games, theatre arts and related 
activities. The Division also acts as a liaison office with national associations 
and organizations in other countries. 


The Federal Government makes available to the provinces on a per 
capita basis an amount not exceeding $232,000 annually for the promotion of 
physical fitness and recreational programs. Financial assistance is given only 
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Day camps, providing outings for children who must remain in the city during the summer 
heat, are sponsored by civic, community and private welfare agencies of Toronto. 


Volunteer high-school students act as supervisors. 


to those provinces that have signed agreements with the Federal Government 
and to the extent to which they match them dollar for dollar up to the maxi- 
mum available. 


Annual Expiry - Province Annual Expiry 
Peosinis Grant Date of or Grant Date of 
Available Agreement Territory Available § Agreement 
$ $ 
Neild ear 7,000! Noagreement Many 20 so: é 14,270 Mar. 31, 1952 
1 Boal SS! UR aie ea 1,859 Mar. 31, 1952 Sag ka ae ss Ray ose 152 Dec. 31, 1953 
INS Sis Gees 115302 Mar. 31, 1952 PAN Ved ea eee 15,568 Dec. 31, 1952 
ING Bren fas 8,944 Mar. 31, 1952 BE@e eae 15,993 Mar. 31, 1952 
Ouest 65,151 No agreement INE ie 234 Mar. 31, 1952 


Onti oe sco 74,063 Mar. 31, 1952 Vukon33,.< ; 97 No agreement 


1 Approximate. 


Provincial Welfare Services 


Provincial governments administer mothers’ allowances, certain welfare 
services in unorganized areas, training schools and reform institutions and, 
in co-operation with the Federal Government, provide old age assistance and 
allowances for the blind (see pp. 89-91); some provinces also have special 
medical care programs for needy persons. Provincial departments of welfare 
are also taking increasing responsibility for the co-ordination and supervision 
of welfare services which in many areas are provided at the municipal and 
voluntary levels, as, for example, social assistance or relief, child and family 
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welfare services, and institutional care for children, aged and needy persons. 
While financial arrangements vary, most provinces share in municipal welfare 
expenditures and some give grants to such voluntary organizations as 
children’s aid societies. . 


Mothers’ Allowances.—All provinces enacted legislation between 1916 and 
1949 providing allowances to certain categories of needy mothers with depend- 
ent children under the age of 16 years. When the child is physically or men- 
tally incapacitated, or attending school, the age limit may be extended in 
some provinces. ‘‘Needy mothers” include widows, foster mothers and wives 
whose husbands are mentally incapacitated. In some provinces they include 
also deserted, divorced, legally separated and unmarried mothers and, in 
most provinces, those whose husbands are physically incapacitated. 


Eligibility requirements vary by province and include a means test, one 
to five years’ residence, Canadian or British citizenship (in six instances) and, 
in some cases, the mother must be of good moral character. Total costs of the 
program are paid from provincial treasury funds, except in Alberta where 20 
p.c. of the allowance is charged to the municipality of residence. 


The maximum allowance for a mother and one child varies from $25 a 
month in Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island to $60 a month in British 
Columbia, although the actual amount paid depends on the circumstances of 
the individual applicant. An additional amount is paid for each subsequent 
child and, in most provinces, for a disabled father living at home. In provinces 
which have set a maximum allowance for a family, this varies from $50 in 
Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island to $137 in Manitoba. Where special 
need is apparent, supplementary allowances are usually available. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—For accidents occurring in the course of 
employment, compensation is payable to workers or, in fatal cases, to their 
dependants in accordance with the law of each province. The cost of com- 
pensation and medical aid is 
borne by employers through a 
collective liability scheme ad- 
ministered by the province. 


Monthly pensions at a fixed 
rate are paid to widows and 
children. Injured workmen re- 
ceive two-thirds of their earnings 
(three-quarters in Ontario and 
Saskatchewan) during total dis- 
ablement. In determining com- 
pensation benefits, the maximum 
amount of annual earnings taken 
into account is $2,500 in Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Alberta and _ British 
Columbia, $3,000 in Newfound- 
land, New Brunswick, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, and $4,000 
in Ontario. 


Other Welfare Services 


Many voluntary organizations are in existence whose efforts are 
directed to social welfare. The Canadian Welfare Council, a national 
association of public and private agencies, provides a means of co-operative 
planning and action by serving as a link between voluntary agencies and 
between public and voluntary agencies. Specialized organizations, such as 
the Canadian National Institute for the Blind, which functions in every 
field of welfare for the blind, and the Canadian Council of the Blind, occupy 
somewhat similar roles in their particular fields. In areas where they have 
been set up, welfare councils co-ordinate and encourage local activities and 
community chests centralize financial campaigns. The work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the Young Women’s Christian Association, the 
Catholic Youth Organization and the Young Men’s Hebrew Association, the 
Boy Scouts, Girl Guides and similar youth organizations in what may be 
described as preventive rather than curative services cannot be overlooked. 
Most of the activities of these organizations are not susceptible to statistical 
measurement. The Canadian Red Cross Society, the Victorian Order of 
Nurses, and the Order of St. John also perform many welfare services, though 
they are more properly designated as public health organizations. 


¢ Veterans Affairs 


The extensive legislation now administered by the Department of 
Veterans Affairs has been gradually developed since 1916, when a pressing 
need for adequate compensation to war veterans or their dependants inspired 
Parliament to deal systematically by committee with a task for which there 
was no precedent. Pensions, treatment, training and post-war care for those 
of the half-million veterans in need of them were considered. Precedents 
accumulated and became Jaw. In 1918 a special government department, 
later to be affiliated with the Department of National Health, was set up to 
administer the legislation. The administrative experience gained in this 
Department and the deliberations of Parliament, whose special veterans’ 
committees had investigated and recommended important measures since 
1916, culminated in recent years in the Veterans Charter. 


The Veterans Charter.—In 1944 the Department of Veterans Affairs was 
constituted by Act of Parliament to administer the Charter which, covering 
no less than fourteen Acts affecting veterans, is in reality an immense social 
and economic experiment while at the same time fulfilling the obligations — 
nationally assumed to the bereaved, the casualties and their dependants. 
Fifty thousand veterans received university training after discharge with 
allowances and free medical treatment; over 80,000 received assistance in 
vocational training with similar allowances and treatment; 53,000 benefited 
under the Veterans Land Act; out-of-work allowances were paid to 172,000 
veterans and awaiting returns allowances to 62,000 veterans in business— 
this in addition to gratuities, re-establishment credits and clothing allowances 
provided and free medical treatment for one year after discharge. 


The Charter enabled 1,000,000 ex-service men and women to be re- 
established in civilian life without disturbing the national economy. For this, 
the Department of Veterans Affairs had the co-operation of 700 citizens’ 
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committees scattered throughout Canada whose members gave voluntary 
assistance in rehabilitating veterans locally. 


The organization of the Department is based on a regional adminis- 
tration which co-ordinates the work of 18 Districts in Canada. 


Treatment Services.—A heavy burden was placed upon the Treatment 
Services Branch in 1945. Medical and dental treatment were provided to 
1,000,000 veterans after discharge. The policy of giving veterans the most 
modern treatment possible involved close association with the universities 
and placing D.V.A. hospitals in the category of teaching hospitals. This 
policy has attracted the best medical brains in the country and part-time 
specialists are employed and interns trained. Clinical investigation has 
been developed to a high degree and an intensive program of medical research 
is being conducted which will be of international value. 


Patients from Camp 
Hill Veterans Hos- 
pital at Halifax, 
enjoying a baseball 
game from a 
special stand. 


Paraplegics 
from Sunny- 
brook Hospi- 
tal, Toronto, 
leaving the 
airport on a 
fishing trip to 
Algonquin 
Park, 


~ 


Twenty-seven institutions across Canada are administered by the 
Department, ranging from active treatment institutions to health and occupa- 
tional centres and veterans’ homes. Ten thousand patients can be accom- 
modated in these institutions and, while the majority are entitled to treat- 
ment, it is possible for veterans without eligibility to receive hospital care on a 
prepayment basis. Many veterans prefer to be treated, at their own expense 
or under an authorized medical prepaid plan, in a D.V.A. hospital where they 
can fraternize with other veterans. An important function of the Treatment 
Services Branch is the domiciliary care of veterans requiring shelter, food and 
surveillance, those physically handicapped, senile and mentally confused, and 
the bedfast. 


Welfare Services.—Until 1948, veterans welfare services chiefly concerned 
rehabilitation proper and the administration of benefits such as training, 
out-of-work and awaiting-returns allowances and re-establishment credit. 
Rehabilitation measures had assisted the process of the ex-service man’s 
transition from a position of dependence to one of independence, but problem 
cases and welfare of the older veteran remained. It was found that continuous 
consulting, guidance and assistance were needed for veterans who could not 
make a successful adjustment without additional help. A more individual 
approach to personal and social problems was required, involving a study of 
the veteran’s circumstances in relation to environment, and close co-operation 
with existing community agencies and civilian welfare services. Therefore, 
welfare officers were appointed to deal personally with such problems and 
those of pensioners, orphans, recipients of war veterans allowances and other 
wards of the Department receiving financial aid. 


A special section of the Welfare Services Branch attends to training, 
placement and replacement of disabled veterans and administers the Assistance 
Fund (War Veterans Allowance). 


Business and Professional Loans.—The Business and Professional Loans 
Act, passed in 1945, is intended to assist veterans to set up small businesses. 
The method of operation calls for a government guarantee to any chartered 
bank granting a loan toa veteran. The veteran is expected to establish to the 
satisfaction of the bank the soundness of his proposed venture and the 
aaequacy of his experience to make it a success. 


War Veterans Allowance.—Special provision for veterans prematurely 
aged from stress of war was made by the War Veterans Allowance Act passed 
in 1930. This legislation provides set allowances for married and single 
veterans which have proved invaluable in assisting unemployables suffering 
from disabilities of an intangible character. In all, 117,000 cases have been 
dealt with by the five-member Board which administers the Act and 65,000 
cases approved. At the end of 1951, 39,000 veterans were in receipt of the 
Allowance and the cost to the country since its inception in 1930 amounted to 
$144,000,000. In 1950, the administration was decentralized to the Depart- 
mental Districts and cases are now dealt with under the supervision of the 
District Superintendent of Welfare Services. 


Land Settlement.—The Veterans’ Land Act represents a public investment 
of $250,000,000 in 51,000 properties on which veterans of World War II are 
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settled. Half of these are full-time farms. The Soldier Settlement Act, which 
applies to veterans of World War I, is also administered by the Veterans’ Land 
Act Administration. 


An intensive program of farm practice is conducted by trained agricul- 
turists and horticulturists who advise the settlers in the field on improved 
techniques. This practical form of help is effective in instilling confidence and 
averting failures. Veterans are encouraged to build their own homes. Over 
75 p.c. of the 2,200 houses constructed under the home-building program in 
1951 were built by the veterans themselves. Re-establishment credits have 
proved an incentive to home-owning. Credits amounting to $33,000,000 were 
used for the purchase of homes and $160,000,000 for the purchase of furniture 
and household goods. 


War Disability Pensions.—The Canadian Pension Commission is the body 
responsible for the adjudication and award of all compensation for disability 
or death incurred on or attributable to war service. In addition, it is respon- 
sible for dealing with claims for disability or death arising out of service in 
peacetime. A pensioner receives additional pension on behalf of his wife and 
children and a pensioned widow also receives pension for her children. By the 
1951 amendments to the Pension Act, the award for a pensioned widow's 
children is paid at ‘‘orphan rates’, which are double ordinary rates. 


To use an illustration, the pension paid for a total disability to a former 
member of the Forces with a wife and two or more children amounts to: 
a personal pension of $125 monthly, an additional $45 for his wife, $20 for the 
first child, $15 for the second, and $12 for each additional child. If he is 
helpless and in need-of attendance, he is granted a Helplessness Allowance, 
which might vary from a minimum of $480 to a maximum of $1,400 per annum 
depending on the amount of attendance required. In the case of the blind, 
where the attendance required is not constant, the helplessness award is 
$960 per annum. 


A pensioned widow receives $100 per month, with $40 for the first child, 
$30 for the second and $24 for each additional child. If she remarries, she is 
granted a gratuity of twelve months’ pension, and pension continues for her 
children at ordinary rates. Pension for a boy expires when he reaches the age of 
16, and for a girl at 17. However, it may be continued to the age of 21 if the 
child is making satisfactory progress in a course of education approved by 
the Commission. The Pension Commission now issues about 200,000 cheques 
each month and the annual pension bill will soon reach $125,000,000. 


The Commission also administers the Civilian War Pensions and Allow- 
ances Act, which makes provision for merchant seamen, auxiliary services 
personnel, the Corps of Canadian Firefighters, special constables with the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, overseas welfare workers and members of 
other groups that contributed to Canada’s effort in the second world war 


Veterans Bureau.—The Veterans’ Bureau, established in 1930, is composed 
of advocates whose sole task is to assist the applicant for war disability pension 
and present his claims to the Canadian Pension Commission. The service is 
free of charge and most applications for pension are handled in this way. 
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Audio-visual education is probably the most dynamic movement in the elementary and 
secondary school world to-day. The widespread use of such teaching aids as photo- 
graphs, models, exhibits, slides, moving pictures, records and radio programs is giving 
Canada's youth better training in their classroom subjects and a greater under- 
standing of the complicated world around them. 


Education 
Scientific Research 


¢ Education 
UBLIC education in Canada, except for 


that of the native Indians, is under 
the jurisdiction of the provinces. While each provincial system varies from 
the others in particulars, the general plan is the same for all except Quebec 
where there are two systems, the Roman Catholic which has developed in the 
French tradition, and the Protestant which is of the English tradition of the 
other provinces. The public school systems of Ontario, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta include separate schools, mostly Roman Catholic. In Newfoundland 
the schools are denominational—Anglican, Roman Catholic, United Church, 
Salvation Army and Seventh Day Adventist, with a few non-denominational. 


In each province, except Quebec, education is administered by a separate 
department of government headed by a Minister of Education who, as a mem- 
ber of the Ministry, is responsible to the Legislative Assembly and to the 
people. In Quebec education comes under the jurisdiction of the Provincial 
Secretary. The Minister, through his department, is responsible for the 
administration and enforcement of all statutes and regulations concerned with 
the schools, including training and licensing of teachers, provision of courses 
of study, authorization of textbooks, enforcement of attendance laws and the 
apportionment of provincial grants to schools. Local administration is in the 
hands of school boards elected by the ratepayers or, in some cases, appointed 
by the local municipal council. The local boards hire the teachers and operate 
the elementary and secondary schools. 


Practically all the necessary funds for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion come from direct local taxation on real estate and from provincial grants. 
The Federal Government, through the provinces, contributes towards the 
cost of scholarship, research, youth-training and vocational education 
including apprenticeship and technical training. 

The provincial governments operate schools for the blind and the deaf, 
‘normal’ schools for the training of teachers and such special schools as schools 
of art and schools of agriculture. 


Elementary and Secondary Education.—In the systems of the English 
tradition the elementary school includes the first eight grades. Children 
commonly begin at age six or seven and complete the elementary grades at 
ages 13 to 15. Subjects of study include reading, arithmetic, writing, social 
studies and health, together with arts and crafts, home economics, music, etc. 


The secondary school course extends over four years, from grades IX 
to XII (five years to grade XIII in British Columbia and Ontario). High- 
school graduation or junior matriculation is at the end of grade XI or XII. 
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Grade XII (or XIII) is equivalent to first year university, but standing in 
at least some subjects of this grade is required for entrance to some universities. 
In some provinces grades VII to IX are designated intermediate or junior 
high and given a broadened curriculum. 


A pupil entering secondary school may follow an academic course— 
usually composed of literature, history, mathematics, science and a foreign 
language—leading to the university, the normal school or nurses’ training 
school, or he may take an industrial, commercial or agricultural course leading 
to a relative occupation. 


Under the Roman Catholic system of Quebec seven grades comprise the 
primary division. Thereafter a boy may enter a classical college for an 
eight-year course leading to university, or pass through any one of five sections 
of the complementary and superior divisions—general, scientific, industrial, 
commercial, agricultural. The first three are five-year courses, the others 
shorter. The scientific and commercial courses lead to the professional schools 
and the general courses to the normal schools; the other courses are terminal. 


At the end of the primary division a girl has the choice of four sections: 
(1) a general five-year course leading to normal school; (2) a three-year 
household science course; (3) a four-year commercial course; or (4) a two-year 
domestic arts course; or she may enter a classical college leading to university. 


Education Surveys.—Within the past few years a considerable number of 
important studies have been made of Canadian education. A few of these were 
local but most were national in scope and covered, among other topics, 
physical and mental health, absenteeism, curricula, history texts, adminis- 
tration, finance, the status of the teaching profession and the educational 
system. | 


Reports have recently become available on three notable studies. The 
Report of the Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters 


Design students 
examine model 
homes planned 
and built by their 


colleagues. : 


_ Study period 
_ in the library 
of a modern 
high — school. 
Folding door 
at the far end 
of the window 
wall closes out 
light when the 
room is used 
_ for film pro- 
jection. 


and Sciences, while not primarily a report on formal education, nevertheless 
has a good deal to say on university and adult education. 


The Report of the Royal Commission on Education in Ontario is the result — 
of five years of intensive study. It covers the entire field of formal education 
in that Province touching on such topics as the aims of education, the con- 
structing of curricula and courses of study, social, spiritual and other aspects 
of education, administration, supervision and finance and adult education 
and recreation. 


In 1947, the Canadian Research Committee on Practical Education, 
representing education, industry, commerce, agriculture, labour and the 
home, began a survey dealing with that large body of high-school students who 
will not enter the institutions of higher education and many of whom will 
not stay to complete the high-school course. The Committee’s first report, 
published in 1949, gives an outline of the organization of secondary education 
in each province, particularly as to the provisions and facilities for vocational 
education. Statistics showed a large number of pupils leave school without 
entering high school, many before completing the elementary level, and another 
large group in the early high-school years. A second report Your Child Leaves 
School, published in 1950, presents the results of a survey of over 26,000 
children who withdrew from school from Grade VII and higher grades in 1948. 
They showed that 59 p.c. of the boys and 51 p.c. of the girls in Grade VII 
drop out before graduation from high school, that 85 p.c. of slow learners drop 
out, also 50 p.c. of pupils of average ability who could graduate, and 5 p.c. 
_of superior learners. The survey also proved that drop-outs find it more diffi- 
cult than graduates to secure employment, the variety of available jobs is 
limited, starting salaries are lower and opportunities for advancement fewer, 
Most graduates secure jobs related to their training. By questioning these 
same ex-pupils and their employers two years later it was possible to learn 
something of how these young people were getting on and, to a certain degree, 
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assess how well the education they had received had prepared them for living 
and making a living. The results of this follow-up study were published in 
1951 under the title, Two Years After School. The final report, Better 
Schooling for Canadian Youth, summarizes the conclusions of the study and 
makes recommendations for the improvement of secondary education in 
Canada, particularly vocational education. In brief they are as follows: 
raise the legal school-leaving age to 16; impress upon pupils, parents and the 
community the advantages of better education; provide educational programs 
conducive to retaining pupils to the end of the secondary school grades and 
at the first sign of difficulty, take prompt action to prevent retardation; to 
permit of exploration, secondary schools should offer a variety of courses, all 
with a common core of basic subjects, and admit of ready transfer between 
courses; every high school should provide courses in home economics, business 
and industrial arts, and in rural schools, agriculture also; all secondary schools 
should provide guidance service and take a definite interest in the guidance 
and job-placement of both drop-outs and graduates, and should follow ex-pupils 
to help them through the adjustment period; the schools should emphasize 
oral and written expression and the fundamentals of arithmetic; specific 
training for particular occupations should be delayed as long as possible 
and basic skills developed so that pupils are adaptable to new situations; 
insistence on thoroughness and high standards of performance. Students 
should be taught that education is a continuing process and, with this in mind, 
the Report suggests the establishment of local community institutes to provide 
part-time education for 16 to 18 year-olds, and facilities for the education, 
training and recreation of adults. 


Indian Education.—The Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration operates day and residential schools for Indians 
throughout Canada. There are, in all, 435 schools of which 67 are residential 
and 29 seasonal. The remainder are regular day schools, several of which 
serve both white and Indian children. The enrolment in these schools for the 
academic year 1950-51 was 24,871. In addition, 1,952 Indian children were en- 
rolled in provincial and private schools, 11 in universities, 3 in normal schools, 
11 in nurse-training schools and 55 in commercial, trade and other schools. 


Increasing enrolment in Indian schools, which has risen steadily from 
16,438 in 1944-45, and higher percentage attendance, which advanced from 
80 p.c. in 1944-45 to 90 p.c. in 1950-51, indicates the greater realization among 
the Indians themselves of the importance of education and the added factors 
of better teachers, schools and equipment. The day-school construction pro- 
gram under way for the past few years is providing educational facilities 
for Indian children in districts where none existed previously. Also, the num- 


ber of Indian pupils continuing their education beyond the elementary level is 


increasing; enrolment in secondary schools, universities and special courses 
numbered 1,051 in 1950-51 as against 772 in the previous year. 


The Indian school normally follows the course of study of the province in 
which it is located, supplemented, in some cases, by vocational training adapted 
to the needs of Indian pupils. The larger day and residential schools provide 
courses in leather work, wood work, metal work, boat-building, trapping, 
poultry-raising, cooking and service, and knitting and weaving. Regional 
inspectors are in the field to co-ordinate the work of Head Office and the schools 
and to assist in solving any problems that arise. 
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Large sums are be- 
ing expended on 
_ new educational 
facilities across 
_ the country. The 
- amount spent on 
_ new buildings and 
equipment in 1950 
was $15,200,000. 
This addition fo 
_ the University of 
_ British Columbia 
was completed in 


1951. 


At Mar. 31, 1951, there were 595 established positions for government- 
employed teachers in these schools: 38 of these were filled by welfare teachers 
who, in addition to their regular teaching duties, organize and encourage 
adult education, women’s organizations, etc. 


Higher Education.—A larger proportion of high-school graduates in Canada 
are attending university than in pre-war years. In 1939 there were 37,000 
full-time university grade students in attendance. The 1949-50 figures showed 
_ 74,000 students enrolled, including 14,000 veterans. Exclusive of the latter, 
enrolment has increased about 60 p.c. over the pre-war figure. Graduate 
students represented 4 p.c. of the total enrolment in 1939, and 7 p.c. of the 
total in 1949-50. About 5 p.c. of the students in Canadian universities and 
colleges are from foreign countries, and 11 p.c. are in attendance at Canadian 
institutions outside their province of residence. 


Current expenditures, as reported by institutions representing 80 p.c. 
of the total enrolment, have more than doubled since the pre-war era—from 
$16,000,000 to $41,000,000. Provincial government grants amounted to 
$14,000,000 in 1950 as compared with $7,000,000 in 1939. The Federal 
Government contributed $2,370,000 on behalf of veterans in 1950. Students’ 
fees, including the fees paid by the Federal Government for student veterans, 
amounted to $15,000,000. The proportionate distribution of income by source 
was as follows: endowments 7 p.c., government grants 42 p.c., student fees 
38 p.c., and other sources 13 p.c. 


Upon the presentation of the Report of the Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences, in June 1951, Parliament 
voted an appropriation of $7,100,000 to provide grants to Canadian uni- 
versities for the academic year 1951-52, as recommended by the Commission. 
The grant, designed as a payment to the institutions of each province and 
amounting to 50 cents per capita of the population was distributed on the 
basis of enrolment. It was administered by the Department of Finance which 
had the benefit of the advice of a Committee of the National Conference of 
Canadian Universities and a number of officials of interested government 
departments. 
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In the academic year 1949-50, there were 10,168 teachers on the staffs 
of the universities and colleges, including 4,189 employed on a part-time basis; 
60 p.c. of the total were in professional schools and faculties. In the latter 
group there are five full-time students per teacher and ten per teacher in the 
faculties of Arts and Pure Science. 


Of the 23,535 academic awards in 1950, 18,081 were bachelor or first 
professional degrees, 3,354 masterships and French licences, 216 earned 
doctorates, 197 honorary doctorates, and 1,687 certificates and diplomas. 


Adult Education.—Adult education is becoming progressively more neces- 
sary to our way of life. During the past two decades casual learning gleaned 
from newspapers and magazines, the cinema, drama, radio programs, job 
experience, etc., has been increasing though not as rapidly as directed adult 
education. There is a definite trend towards preparing articles or allocating 
sections of magazines and newspapers, radio programs and documentary films 
and newsreels for the express purpose of educating the public. Formal educa- 
tion authorities have become interested in promoting community centres, 
fostering the arts, instituting good citizenship, and developing leadership. 
Present efforts appeal particularly to persons who have entered the labour force 
but wish, by attending classes in the evenings, to improve their educational 
qualifications or expand their knowledge; persons with avocations they wish 
to advance; and immigrants with few or many years of schooling who desire a 
better grasp of English and a greater knowledge of Canada and its institutions. 


Women received 3,245 of the 18,081 bachelor degrees conferred at the end of the 1949-50 
academic year. Mosf of these were in arts, though graduates in household science, 
nursing, social service and education were fairly numerous. 


National Farm 
Radio Forum, a 
Canadian radio 
discussion and 
dramatic program 
for farm people, 
_hashad the honour 
of being chosen 
by UNESCO to 
serve as a model 
for educational 
work in otherlands 
conducted through 
the medium of the 
radio. Here a 
tape recording is 
being made of a 
Forum discussion. 


In rural areas educational undertakings include: short courses given by 
itinerant instructors in agriculture or home economics; community centres, 
built around film programs or radio programs; and folk schools which give 
young people the opportunity of sharing for a few weeks their experiences in 
community living. As rural communities are somewhat more homogeneous in 
interests and organization, provision of adequate educational opportunities is 
somewhat easier and more advanced than in urban areas. On the other hand, 
urban organization makes it easier to provide academic and vocational classes 
at the high school and college level together with a wide variety of hobby and 
recreational courses. Classes are available through schools, societies or pro- 
fessional groups and through industry. 


Services directly or indirectly attributable to the Federal Government 
include: documentary films produced by the National Film Board; educational 
radio broadcasts prepared by CBC studios, by the provinces or co-operatively 
by several provinces and the CBC; art displays and prints from the National 
Gallery; classes and correspondence courses for adults conducted in various 
institutions; and pamphlets and books on a wide variety of subjects. Services 
provided by the provincial governments vary from formal assisted or sponsored 
education, recreation and fitness, health or youth programs to more sporadic 
services conducted by the departments of agriculture, forestry, fisheries, etc. 
Grants are provided in many provinces for teachers who conduct evening 
courses and teaching aids are made available free or at a nominal cost. 


Services provided by universities include courses leading to degrees, 
correspondence courses, courses for extra-mural students, night classes and 
summer-school classes. The universities, usually in co-operation with com- 
munity organizations, also sponsor short courses, conferences, short summer 
courses, demonstrations, field days, film councils and youth training. Teaching 
aids, such as study courses, pamphlets, broadcasts, forums, etc., are provided 
and assistance given in the adjudication of drama and music and the judging 

- of debates. 
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Summary Statistics of Education, Academic Year 1948-49 
(Includes Newfoundland) 


Institu- ; Expendi- 
Type of School or Course tions Pupils Teachers pasha 
No. No. No. $’000 
Provincially Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary and technical day schools....... 31,148 |2,230,939 82,050 265-12 
Evenine-classesi avs mionucecesi cart eee ee ins 108 , 601 Re 1,000! 
Correspondence courses. Piece ee ae 102 26,698 Sine 825 
Special schools (blind and deaf). Ae icey Or asan 12 1,879 218 1,595 
Normal Schools— 
Eulletimescoursetar nears ee ee 109 9,898 1,181 3,661 
Accelerated*courses $05 ss os ke eee s Deak os es 
Privately Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary academic schools............... 832 104,737 6,479 14,860 
Business Training Schools— 

Day Classes vey ae eee 248 20,074 934 2,531 
Evening classesac iss thins Spates, are ae 15,968 =a ay 
Indian schools and education in the Territories 407 23,645 660 6,373 

Universities and Colleges— 
Preparatory: COULSCSs = sss) Seok ss ce ae ae 24,288 1,768 ane 
Courses of university standard........... 232 109,090 ~ 9, 5008 43,114 
OPER COURSES: tain i es Mew ie oo ue eee 31,088 5 ue 
Expenditures Not Included Above— 
Provincial Governments. na. os een eae 57,9714 
Mederal Government. 2.3%:,. 2 ses ee ek 10,6755 
SLOtAlSe Sens Ne 32,988 |2,709, 246 102,790 408, 323 


1 British Columbia and Ontario only; included with day schools in other provinces. 
2 Not included in the total; correspondence courses are provided by the provincial depart- 
ments of education. 3 Includes 4,158 part-time instructors. 4 Total gross expend- 
iture by the provincial governments was $170,974,000, including grants to school boards 
amounting to $114,192,000 of which $4,295,000 was provided by the Federal Government. 
5 Includes $10,480,000 living allowances paid to student veterans. Total expenditure on edu- 
cation by the Federal Government was $30,515,000 of which $16,766,000 was spent on the 
education of veterans. 


e Scientific Research 


Scientists are seekers after truth and nothing is more to their liking than 
full and free discussion of difficult research problems by all those able to make 
useful contributions. Opportunities to this end are afforded through meetings 
of scientific and engineering societies and various specialist gatherings con- 
vened to consider highly technical subjects. Continuity of effort in this direc- 
tion is often secured through the appointment of committees by such organi- 
zations as the National Research Council, the Defence Research Board, and 
the Fisheries Research Board, to name only three. 


At all these meetings the numerous scientific interests of Canada are 
usually well represented and, when decisions are taken, the members are able 
to carry back the recommendations to their respective organizations and 
institutions. Included in this category are the research establishments main- 
tained by the larger industrial companies at widely separated centres; research 
foundations and councils in most of the provinces; graduate research centres 
at the universities; a large and important group of consultants in the science 
and engineering fields; and publishing houses that produce technical journals 
and sponsor the publication of scientific books. 


An Advisory Panel on Scientific Policy, consisting of senior research 
officials, keeps in close touch with all research activities carried on under the 
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auspices of the Government of Canada. Each of these agencies, in turn, 
maintains working relations with provincial and other research institutions and 
the machinery of scientific and industrial research throughout Canada is thus 
integrated into a smoothly working mechanism of high efficiency. 


National Research Council.—Preparedness is a many-sided problem and, 
in the present world situation, the National Research Council, in common with 
all other government organizations, has had once more to consider how best 
its facilities can be used, should’a national emergency arise. Since World War 
II, practically all the Council’s effort has been directed into peacetime 
activities, but throughout 1951 the trend of work has been gradually oriented 
towards defence research problems. 


The National Research Council consists of the President, two Vice- 
Presidents (Scientific), one Vice-President (Administration) and sixteen other 
members, each of the latter group being appointed for a term of three years 
and chosen to represent industry, labour or research in one of the basic natural 

sciences. Many of the members are drawn from the science departments of 
~Canadian universities. 


The Council at Ottawa is organized with three Science Divisions— 
applied biology, chemistry and physics—and three other Divisions dealing 
with engineering problems—building research, radio and electrical engineering, 
and mechanical engineering which includes aeronautics and hydraulics. The 
Medical Research Division conducts all its work through grants and fellow- 
ships, most of which are tenable in Canadian university medical schools, but 
in some cases fellowship awards are employed at universities in other countries. 
In 1951 grants-in-aid were made in support of 130 research projects. 

The Division of Information Services operates the library and the 
Technical Information Service for small industrialists, and publishes research 
journals in the fields of botany, chemistry, medical sciences, physics, technology 
and zoology. Liaison offices at Washington and at London co-operate fully with 
Ottawa in the exchange of scientific information and in arranging for visits, etc. 
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The Council operates the great atomic energy project at Chalk River, 
Ont. A Prairie Regional Laboratory at Saskatoon, Sask., serves the agri- 
culturists of Western Canada in the study of problems relating to utilization 
of farm wastes and the industrial use of agricultural products. A Maritime 
Regional Laboratory is under construction at Halifax, N.S., for the dual 
purpose of providing a graduate research centre for the colleges in that area 
and also to undertake investigations of industrial interest relating to the 
development and processing of the natural resources of the eastern seaboard. 


The staff of the Council in July 1951 numbered about 3,330, including 
more than 100 students employed during their summer vacation periods. 
Scholarships are awarded annually by the National Research Council for 
training in post-graduate research, and grants-in-aid are made to individuals 
or institutions for the employment of assistants on research projects and for 
the purchase or construction of unusual apparatus. About 1,600 students 
have had their training advanced through such scholarships and more than 
$5,000,000 has been awarded under grants-in-aid. 


Throughout the years, hundreds of specialists have accepted invitations 
from the Council to serve on associate committees and have brought the 
wealth of their knowledge and experience to bear on the solution of problems 
set before them. At present there are about 30 committees functioning in such 
specialized fields as aeronautics, dental research, forestry, food preservation, 
grain research, synthetic rubber, snow and ice research, etc. 


Practical research 
covers work in many 
fields: food-storage 
and transport, and the 
utilization of surplus 
and waste agricultural 
products; chemical 
problems in paints, 
rubber, soaps and de- 
tergents, and textiles; 
aerial photography, 
X-rays and radiology, 
and colour standards; 
aircraft design and 
testing, engine re- 
search, low-temper- 
ature investigations, 
supersonic studies and 


A_ photoelectric meteor 
detector. The National 
Research Council and the 
Dominion Observatory 
conduct a joint program 
of meteor observation 
with radar and_ radio 
equipment, visual obser- 
vers, and both direct and 
spectro-graphic cameras 
for meteor photography. 
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jet propulsion; soil and foundation problems, heat insulation, and work 
on building materials; radar applications in defence and in aerial and marine 
navigation and surveying, as well as basic research in electronics, development 
of apparatus, and specific jobs in electrical and electronic engineering and 
in applied electronics. 


At the atomic energy plant, notable technical achievements have been 
made in the fields of nuclear physics research, radio-chemistry, radio-biology, 
and isotope production, as well as in the technology of nuclear reactors and 
extraction chemistry. New isotopes have been made. Among the previously 
unknown isotopes produced are phosphorus-33 and ‘protactinium-235. Some 
569 shipments of 57 different radio-isotopes were made during 1951. There 
is a growing demand for these products of the atomic pile, especially for 
cobalt 60 of high specific activity, which is finding promising applications in 
both industry and medical therapy. 


In applied biology, work includes both fundamental and applied investi- 
gations on food preservation, utilization of agricultural crops and residues, 
fats and oils, biological micro-molecules, plant science, animal science, and 
biometrics. Recent highlights include studies on the pre-slaughter treatment 
of hogs and its effect on pork products: rested and fed hogs produce bacon that 
has better colour, equal flavour, fewer bacteria, and longer keeping quality 
than bacon from tired or hungry hogs. | 


Transcontinental trials were made with a railway refrigerator car 
equipped with overhead bunkers of a new design developed in the laboratories. 
In the road test, the product temperature was 4° to 5° F. lower in the test car 
than in a standard car. 


Sugar-beet molasses was proved to be an excellent raw material for pro- 
duction of butanediol by fermentation, and waste sulphite liquor is also being 
investigated as a raw material for fermentation. New antibiotic and enzyme- 
producing fermentations are being studied, and radioactive tracers are being 
used to obtain a better understanding of certain fermentation mechanisms. 
Many bacterial antibiotics have been checked for possible use in the control 
of plant diseases in Western Canada. Crop utilization studies include work on 
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starches, proteins, oils from rapeseed, flax, sunflower and similar crops, and 
the straw residue. ; 


In the Building Research Division the National Building Code is under 
revision and nearing completion. Technical housing research is essentially of a 
long-term character. Investigations start in the laboratory, are continued in 
relation to climate by means of test huts, then transferred to small test 
buildings for full-scale investigation, and finally incorporated in experimental 
houses. 


A large part of the laboratory research in chemistry and physics is in the 
field of pure science and much of it is done by post-doctorate fellows. These 
scientists have come from many countries to work with Council scientists 
whose reputations in their respective fields have won them world recognition. 


The scope of the Division of Mechanical Engineering includes aerodyn- 
amics, hydrodynamics, thermodynamics, and mechanics and, from an engin- 
eering standpoint, many branches of aeronautical engineering, together with 
certain phases of hydraulic and mechanical engineering and naval archi- 
tecture. The aeronautical laboratories provide the Canadian aviation industry, 
both constructors and. operators, with research, development and testing 
facilities, and function as the research organization of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. These laboratories include units for work on aerodynamics, engines, 
fuels and lubricants, structures and instruments, and there is a flight research 
station at Arnprior, Ont. In hydraulic engineering, facilities are available 
for work on models of hydraulic structures and river and harbour projects. 
A model-testing basin is equipped for resistance and other tests on ship models 
and propellers. The Division’s facilities also include low-temperature and 
general engineering laboratories. A new supersonic laboratory is in operation. 
Speeds attainable vary from the transonic range up to five or more times the 
speed of sound. A thermodynamics laboratory is being built as a separate 
wing for work on compressors, gas turbines and combustion. 
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Both fundamental and applied research are carried on in the Division of 
Physics. Extensive studies of cosmic rays are being made from recordings of 
Geiger counters at an Arctic post and at Ottawa to obtain information on 
the relationship between cosmic-ray activity and meteorological and magnetic 
conditions. Another research group is using photographic emulsions to record 
collisions between cosmic rays and atomic nuclei. 


- Successful experiments, conducted to secure information needed for the 
design of a new type of radiation unit for cancer treatment, have been con- 
cluded using two radioactive cobalt sources (among the largest yet made) 
each equivalent to about 100 grams of radium. (See illustration on p. 11.) 


An investigation into the operation of marine fog horns led to a 20-fold 
improvement in their efficiency through the adaptation of modern acoustical 
theory to their design. Work is proceeding on diesel locomotive horns, using 
similar techniques. Other work concerns optics, heat insulation studies, color- 
imetry and X-ray diffraction. 


Radio and Electrical Engineering covers a diversified field. An inexpensive 
radar-beacon receiver has been developed for use on small vessels in conjunc- 
tion with shore transmitters, to guide ships under conditions of poor visibility. 
A million-volt surge generator has been designed and built to test power 
transmission-line insulators, transformers and cables, anda portable electronic 

- heat detector weighing under twelve pounds has been developed for locating 
faulty joints on power lines. 


In all its activities the National Research Council seeks to provide an 
effective medium for leadership and co-operation in the training of competent 
research workers and in the application of scientific knowledge in the universi- 
ties and industries throughout Canada. 
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Industry, whether as a part of its advertising and 
public relations program or in the national! interest, is helping to put a solid foundation 
under the growth of Canadian culture. Business dollars are going into fine art, litera- 
ture, music, sculpturing, ballet, the theatre and the development of Canadian crafts. 


Artist at work on a mural in a bank office. 
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Social and Cultural Relationships 


ANADIANS may now view for the first time 
GC in national perspective their various 
cultural institutions and services, and thereby gain a new conception of 
their value and their possibilities of development. The Report of the Royal 
Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences*, 
which has enjoyed a wide public demand since its tabling in Parliament 
on June 1, 1951, surveys the mass media of broadcasting, television, films, 
the press and periodical literature, in which the flood of production pouring 
in from the United States tends to stifle rather than stimulate Canadian 
effort; the inadequately supported galleries, museums, libraries and archives; 
the pressing problems of the universities, handicapped by inadequate 
incomes; the relative neglect of scholarly work in the humanities and social 
sciences; the condition of the creative arts and their inestimable value in 
Canadian life; and finally, Canada’s responsibilities under the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization and the “projection of 
Canada abroad’”’, 


Even a capsule summary of the recommendations of the Commission 
need not be attempted here when the Report itself is readily available. 
The most outstanding among the recommendations is the proposal to create 
a government-supported body, partly advisory and partly administrative in 
character, to do for the arts and letters and for the humanities and social 
sciences what the National Research Council does for the natural sciences and 
the technical crafts. This ‘‘Canada Council for the Encouragement of the 
Arts, Letters, Humanities and Social Sciences’’ would be charged also with 
fostering Canada’s cultural relations abroad, performing the functions of a 
national commission for UNESCO, and devising and administering a system of 
’ fellowships and scholarships which would permit talented Canadians to study 
at home or abroad and enable students from other countries to continue their 
advanced studies in Canada. 


The recommendations of the Commission, whether concerned with a 
Canada Council, a national system of radio broadcasting and television, the 
National Film Board, federal financial aid to the universities, a national 
system of scholarships, the National Museum, the National Gallery, the 
Public Archives, or a National Library will, in the words of the Prime Minister, 
“be of the greatest assistance to the government in determining appropriate 
policies for such federal action as may be desirable in these fields’. Canadian 
scholars, artists and craftsmen—indeed the public at large—look for a quick- 
ening and enrichment of the whole spirit and content of the nation’s cultural 
activity as steps are taken to implement the various recommendations of the 
Commission. 


Creative Arts 


It appears certain that Canada is entering a new era of vigorous cultural 
development. Public interest in all forms of creative art has shown a 
distinct upward trend since 1946 and cultural activities are beginning to 
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assume a relatively important place in the life and thought of the Canadian — 


people. This development may be attributed to a number of factors, some of 
which are domestic and others external. The post-war expansion and speeding 
up of travel has resulted in a noteworthy exchange of persons concerned with 
cultural and intellectual matters between Canada and other countries; 
travelling companies of artists and performers, mainly from the United States 
and Great Britain, have whetted the Canadian appetite for first-rate muscial, 
dramatic and ballet entertainment; growing interest in the affairs of 
UNESCO has led many Canadians to a new international-mindedness in 
cultural affairs; newspaper publicity attending the public session of the 
Massey Commission generated widespread Canadian interest in cultural and 
educational matters; and interest has been stimulated by the extraordinary 
volume of information reaching Canada, by radio and periodical literature, 
concerning artistic activities in other lands. 


Although activity in the creative arts is vigorous in every part of Canada, 
it is mainly on a local and regional basis and factors that might tend toward 
the promotion of national cultural strength and loyalties are notably weak or 
absent. This situation was one that gained attention repeatedly during the 
Massey Commission enquiries, and remedial proposals constitute some of 
the most important recommendations presented in the Report. Canadians 
in many walks of life have been deeply concerned by the nation’s failure to 
develop an informal but effective national cultural and intellectual framework. 


The growth of interest in the arts has been so widespread and general 
that it is impossible to describe it adequately in a brief space and reference to 
representative examples is all that can be attempted here. 


Creative Writing.—The dominant fact in the field of creative Canadian 
writing in English is that the work of native writers must always compete with 
the constant, inflowing tide of literature from the United States and Great 
Britain. However, in the past decade a number of Canadian writers, in both 
the English and French languages, have succeeded in establishing themselves 
as clear thinkers and competent literary craftsmen, and their works are 
receiving increasing recognition both at home and abroad. Several Canadian 
novelists have gained widespread approval, in translations as well as in the 
language of original creation, for their strong treatment of important themes. 
It is also a matter of some satisfaction that scientific works, academic theses 
and belles lettres of Canadian origin are appearing with greater frequency in 
the recommended booklists of many countries. _ Playwriting has received 
special attention and encouragement in Canada since 1945, and several 


volumes of plays by Canadian authors have proved successful publishing 


ventures. Poetry, in which field Canadians were prolific but mediocre for 
many years, has recently achieved a more substantial part in the national 
literary scene. Factors that have been effective in encouraging creative 
writing in Canada include: the work of the well-organized craft organizations— 
the Canadian Authors’ Association and La Société des Ecrivains Canadiens; 
bursaries and fellowships awarded by the Canadian Social Science Research 
Council and the Canadian Humanities Research Council; and prestige awards 
such as the Governor General’s Awards, the Quebec Government (David) 
Awards, the President’s Awards offered by the University of Western Ontario, 
and the National Awards offered by the University of Alberta. 
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Music.—From the earliest times in the settlement of Canada music has been 
important in the life of the people, and to-day one finds organizations devoted 
to the promotion, performance and teaching of music in every village, town 
and city. In each province the official school system places notable emphasis 
upon the understanding and appreciation of music in all its forms. Annual 
musical festivals, involving many thousands of performers and competitors, 
are outstanding events in a number of the larger cities, and the Canadian 
Music Festivals Association is one of the country’s few national cultural 
bodies. Canadians have indicated enthusiasm and warm support for opera in 
recent years, and a School of Opera is now one of the important and successful 
divisions of the Royal Conservatory of Music of Toronto. The Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation maintains a competent operatic company for 
performances on its own networks. In Nova Scotia a pioneer venture has 
brought excellent operatic performances to smaller centres of population, and 
has gained well-deserved attention and support. In Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, local operatic companies are receiving good box- 
office encouragement. In Montreal an annual music-and-drama festival has 
cleared the hurdles of several years of experimentation and now appears to be 
successfully established. Symphony orchestras in a dozen Canadian Cities 
are receiving increasingly satisfactory financial support from local sources 
and the quality of their performances continues to improve despite the fact 
that none of these orchestras can afford the full-time services of their 
musicians. Symphony orchestras in Toronto and Montreal are widely 
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Rehearsal for “The Marriage of Figaro”, Toronto Opera School. 


recognized as being of first-class calibre. The music composers of Canada, after 
many years of almost total neglect, are now receiving increasing acceptance 
in Canada and elsewhere, and are finding outlets for their works through the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and Broadcast Music (Canada) Inc. 
Also many Canadian musicians are receiving invitations to perform abroad, 
thus directing the attention of foreign critics to the creative works and per- 
formances of young Canadians. 


Drama.—A renewal of public interest in theatre in Canada, noted particularly 
just after the War, has persisted. The Dominion Drama Festival, which 
is a one-week competitive demonstration of the talents of theatrical groups 
from various parts of the country, following regional elimination competitions, 
enjoys unique success. Recent developments of importance include the 
setting up of a permanent national secretariat of the Dominion Drama 
Festival (at Ottawa) and the growth of public discussion of the subject of a 
“national theatre’. Top Canadian acting, writing and directing talent is 
employed by the CBC in the presentation of an extensive assortment of plays 
enjoyed regularly by country-wide audiences. Summer theatre groups have 
increased in number and exuberance and are now performing™ successfully 
in all the thickly populated centres of Canada. In Toronto and Montreal 
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2 * Shakespearean festivals are box-office successes. Montreal’s French-language 
theatre is successful and relatively extensive. In Ottawa a professional com- 
pany, playing a daily schedule and a new play each week, has succeeded in 

_. firmly establishing itself, not only among native sons but also among the 
critical international audience that constitutes the Capital’s ‘‘diplomatic 
row’. The Little Theatre Movement, which has been the backbone and 

: inspiration of drama appreciation in Canada, continues to thrive throughout 

| the whole country, in spite of, or possibly as a result of, the deeply ingrained 

habit of movie-going. 


Little Theatre groups and 
drama leagues across the 
country provide outlets for 
all types of histrionic talent. 
Stage director discusses 
scenery with the designers. 
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A Vancouver sculp- 
tress with the head 
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emy of Medicine 
building at Van- 
couver, B.C. Dur- 
ing the summer 
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broadcast a series 
of CBC talks 
under the title 
“Art Every Day”. 


Painting.—Public interest in the visual arts is increasing in all the urban 
centres of Canada, and the field of painting is no longer tera incognita to the 
average citizen. Many new exhibitions and exhibitors are noted, and the large 
numbers of people attending art shows is a source of gratification to artists 
and educators. The famous Exhibition of Treasures of the Hapsburgs was 
seen by many thousands of people during its month-long stay in Toronto 
in the summer of 1951. Canadians in great numbers have adopted painting 
as an avocation in recent years, with a resulting large increase in activities 
of art schools in all the Canadian cities. The National Gallery of Canada is 
meeting with success in its efforts to encourage the acceptance of travelling 
art exhibitions by responsible local authorities throughout Canada. Groups of 


Students at the 
Banff School 
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painters in all the Canadian cities, and particularly in Montreal, are eager and 
vigorous and are attracting a great deal of wholesome interest. The number 

of young Canadian painters who travel abroad—to Europe, to Mexico, to 

the United States—for training and experience, is increasing, resulting in a z 
natural enlargement of professional understanding and appreciation. Mature 

and established Canadian painters are finding a ready and profitable market 

for their works, although very few of them are able to make a living exclusively 

from the sale of paintings. 


Ballet.—Striking evidence of phenomenal public interest in the ballet was 
seen at recent Canadian Ballet Festivals. At Toronto the largest theatre in the 
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city was completely sold out for every one of ten performances, and at 
Montreal sixteen ballet companies from Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Montreal and Halifax played to packed houses. Virtually an unknown 
art in Canada a few years ago, ballet is now one of the surest box-office 
attractions, and close to 20,000 students are enrolled in ballet schools through- 
out the country. Many graduates of experienced organizations in the field 
have found places in world-renowned troupes. This groundwork has been of 
particular advantage to a new venture launched in Toronto in 1951 under the 
name of National Ballet of Canada—an endeavour to establish a full-time, 
professional ballet company aiming to serve the entire Canadian community. 


Schools and Organizations.—Cultural institutions in Canada are crowded 
with students and patrons. A number of fine arts schools are attracting 
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capacity attendance at summer and winter sessions. Notable among these 
is the Banff School of Fine Arts, the Doon School and the well-known art 
schools of eight or ten universities and colleges. The Ecoles des Beaux-Arts at 
Montreal and Quebec and the Ontario College of Art, Toronto, are interna- 
tionally known institutions. The Canadian Arts Council, Toronto, a federa- 
tion of seventeen professional societies, and the Canada Foundation, Ottawa, 
an information centre supported by a large number of individual patrons, are 
the two non-governmental bodies best known as stimulants in the cultural 
life of Canada. 


Handicrafts.—The varied resources of Canada provide the raw materials 
for home crafts using wood, metals, leather, wool, various fibres and dyes, 
and clay in some regions. The diverse origins of the people provide traditions 
of craftsmanship from many sources—the native Indians, the early French 
and British settlers, and the more recent immigrants from all parts of Europe 
and some parts of Asia. . 


Several provincial governments have given stimulus and direction to 
the development of handicrafts. Those of the Province of Quebec are prob- 
ably most widely known and practised. There are various voluntary organi- 
zations on a local basis, nine of which are affiliated.or associated with the 
Canadian Handicrafts Guild. The Guild has provincial branches in five 
provinces and maintains a permanent exhibit at its headquarters at Montreal. 


Social Sciences and Humanities 


Research in the social sciences is left mainly to the universities and to 
government agencies. It is reported in books and government documents and 
in the quarterly journals of such societies as the Canadian Historical Associa- 


4 
tion, the Canadian Political Science Association, the Canadian Psychological © 


Association and the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. The several 
university quarterlies also serve but, as with the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Canada and the learned journals of the United Kingdom and the 
United States, they are rather more important as outlets for the humanities 
than for the social sciences. 


The Canadian Social Science Research Council was organized in 1940 to 
assist the social sciences in every way possible. Its activities include: direct 
assistance to social scientists for work undertaken and awaiting publication; 
assistance in training mature students in social science; co-operative research 
investigations covering several fields; investigations and conferences to aid 
teaching and research and point up the significance of the social sciences 
to-day. Similarly the Humanities Research Council, founded in 1943, is 
interested in fostering problems of research in the humanities and assisting in 
their publication. 


In the few years of their existence these two Councils have been supported 
largely by grants from the Carnegie Corporation of New York and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. The Humanities Council has, however, received grants 
from 20 Canadian universities for six years, and seeks assistance from govern- 
ment sources. The Social Science Research Council does not desire govern- 
ment origin for any major portion of its income. As much of its subject field 
concerns matters of government policy, it considers that greater independence 
can be retained by deriving its funds from a balanced variety of sources. 
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Both Councils expressed the view before the Royal Commission on 
National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences that there is great 
need for government funds to provide scholarships and fellowships to students 
of the social sciences and humanities, in part to offset the opportunities 
provided for students of the natural sciences through the National Research 
Council awards. They pointed to a study made in the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics which showed that nearly all science post-graduate students in 
Canadian universities receive financial assistance from scholarships, fellow- 
ships or part-time employment while studying, whereas only 30 p.c. of social 
science and humanities students receive such assistance. 


Libraries and Museums 


Libraries.—During the past five years, since the foundation of the Canadian 
Library Association, the libraries. of Canada have developed a policy of co- 
ordinated action in the promotion of cultural standards within. the nation 
through library service, and of co-operation with other agencies within and 
outside of Canada interested in the promotion of education, science and culture. 
Basically institutions established for local service, the libraries are developing 

a national field of service and are assuming a greater degree of responsibility - 
in the international commitments of Canada that lie within their scope. 


At the national level, the librarians as a group have promoted projects 
preparatory to the establishment of a National Library for Canada. As the 
first step, the Federal Government has provided funds for the establishment 
of a Bibliographic Centre which is now engaged in the preparation of a 
national union catalogue to provide information on the location of rare books 
and documents of national interest in Canada. The work of the Centre will 
expand to provide for the reproduction of valuable government and other 
historic documents on microfilm, and will promote the practice of inter-library 
loans of available material. 
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At the international level, the librarians are co-operating with such 
organizations as UNESCO and international associations for librarians, for 
adult education and for audio-visual education. 


The Canadian Library Association has undertaken the publication of the 
Canadian Index, an index to 53 Canadian periodicals, to films produced in 
Canada and to miscellaneous pamphlets of interest to librarians. It has repro- 
duced on microfilm 61 of the early newspapers of Canada for the use of scholars 
interested in historical data. 


Through the efforts of the Association, a ‘‘Young Canada Book Week”’ 
has been inaugurated to acquaint parents, teachers and organizations interested 
in youth, with the tastes of young people in reading and to provide lists of 
books recommended for children and teen-agers. The libraries are co-opera- 
ting with the schools,and provincial departments of education in providing 
reading and reference books and in teaching school children how to use libraries. 
In many places the public library, in co-operation with the National Film 
Board, the National Film Society and the Department of Education, has intro- 
duced programs of educational films and is the central deposit station for films 
that may be used by schools and community organizations for visual education. 


The public libraries of Canada, exclusive of Newfoundland, stock about 
6,800,000 books, two-thirds of which are concentrated in 52 cities. Registered 
borrowers number 1,200,000 persons, each of whom borrows on the average 
18 books a year. The ratio of adult to juvenile book circulation is about three 
to two. School libraries, in the main, supplement the public library systems. 
Commercial lending libraries and individual purchases provide a large pro- 
portion of the books read by adults. 


Library service in the Province of Newfoundland is under control of a 


Public Libraries Board within the Department of Home Affairs and Educa- . 


tion. The system includes the Gosling Memorial Library of the city of St. 
John’s, the Travelling Library and regional libraries. 


In the older provinces, some improvement in rural service is apparent, 
due to the establishment of new regional libraries and improved methods of 
distribution of books to small rural community libraries. Exclusive of Quebec 
Province, which has a system of parish libraries not covered by the statistical 
survey, the service to rural areas has increased from 5 p.c. to 13-5 p.c. in the 
past decade. Nova Scotia has organized four new regional libraries for the 
Annapolis Valley, Cape Breton Island, Pictou and Colchester-East Hants 
districts. Saskatchewan has established at Prince Albert the first regional 
library of a proposed provincial system. 


Ontario has a system of county co-operative libraries and large township 
libraries as an adaptation of regional service. There are now 13 county library 
co-operatives and six township libraries in the Province. The older regional 
libraries of Prince Edward Island and British Columbia report increases in 
circulation of 5 p.c. and 12 p.c., respectively. 


Museums.—Canadian museums range from small private collections to the 
National Museum of Canada and include several provincial and municipal 
-museums and a number of university, college or local society collections. 


The National Museum, although essentially a museum of natural 
history, has developed an extensive section for anthropology including 
Indian and Eskimo lore and a large number o: phonographic recordings of 
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French-Canadian, English-language and Indian songs. The Public Archives of 
Canada is primarily concerned with the story of government in Canada and to 
this end has assembled a large and valuable collection of historical manuscripts, 
maps, Newspapers, prints and pictures, as well as a museum collection of 
costumes, weapons, coins and medals. The Canadian War Museum is devoted 


to the collection of war trophies, weapons and pictures, mainly in connection 
with World War I. 


The Royal Ontario Museum, the largest of the provincial museums, has 
collections representing natural history, general history and the history of 
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art. It carries on extensive work in research and publication. Local museums. 
usually house exhibits and relics of pioneer days in their own districts. 


The National Gallery has assembled a permanent collection of paintings 
and sculpture, prints and drawings representative of past and present styles 
of various parts of the world. The Canadian section is, of course, the most 
inclusive. This collection is made available to the whole country by means of 
catalogues, photographs, colour reproductions, films, radio broadcasts and, to 
a limited extent, by loans. The extension work of the Gallery includes the 
organization of exhibitions from collections abroad and the fostering of 
Canadian industrial art. 


The Canadian Museums Association was organized in 1947 to act as a 
clearing-house for information of special interest to Canadian museums, to 
promote the training of museum workers, to facilitate the exchange of exhibits 
and to promote collaboration with museums of other countries. 


Media of Mass Communication 


The Press.— Periodic publications to the value of $141,495,394 were produced 
in Canada in 1949, of which amount $98,034,677 was realized from advertising 
and $39,000,000 by subscription or sale. Printed and bound books were 
produced to the value of $18,370,000. While there is no record of the amount 
spent by Canadians on subscriptions to periodicals published abroad, it is 
probably more than the amount of subscriptions from abroad for Canadian 
_ publications. Recorded imports of books and other printed matter exceeded 
recorded exports, the former amounting to $36,077,922 and the latter 
$2,634,099. It appears that the per capita expenditure of Canadians on books, 
pamphlets and periodicals is in the neighbourhood of $10 a year, about half of 
which is paid directly and half indirectly through payment for advertising. 


The largest item, that for newspapers, covers more than half the total. 
About 100 daily newspapers, counting morning and evening editions sep- 
arately, are published in Canada, with an aggregate reported circulation of 
more than 3,000,000—about 80 p.c. English and the remainder French, 
except for a few in Yiddish or Chinese. Ten of the papers whose circulations 
are each near or in excess of 100,000 account for more than half of the circula- 
tion. Well over 90 p.c. of all newspaper circulation is in the cities. 


Weekly or monthly publications with a total circulation in excess of 
1,000,000, include a considerable variety of foreign-language publications— 
Ukranian, German, Yiddish, Polish, etc. Weekly newspapers serve a much 
greater percentage of the people in rural communities than do the dailies. 


Circulation of Canadian magazines was about 10,000,000 in 1949. In 
order of popularity, magazines classed under home, social and welfare came 
first, agriculture second and religion third. 


Purchases of books and other printed matter from the United States are 
significant, recorded imports averaging about $29,000,000 for each of the 
past five years. Imports from the United Kingdom have shown an increase 
in post-war years but are still valued at only about $2,000,000. Imports from 
France, the third largest supplier, are valued at around $500,000. 


Radio.—Radio broadcasting in Canada is dealt with at pp. 252-256. The 
number of radio receiving sets made available in Canada through production 
and imports has averaged about 700,000 per year since the end of the second 
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world war, and the average price to the buyer in that period was about $70 
per set. A Bureau of Statistics survey conducted in October 1949 indicated 
that 93 p.c. of the 3,247,000 households in Canada had radios. In some cities 
there was scarcely a household without one and in the country as a whole: 
one family in ten had two or more. The required licence fee of $2.50 a year was 
paid by 2,212,435 possessors of receiving sets in the year ended Mar. 31, 1951. 


Motion Pictures.—In 1950 there were 1,801 motion-picture theatres in 
Canada with a seating capacity of 927,951, 62 drive-in theatres, 586 com- 
munity halls offering screenings, and 175 itinerant projectors. On the average, 
each Canadian attended 18 motion-picture programs and paid $7 in admissions. 
Most of the films shown were produced in the United States although a small 
but increasing number of films came from the United Kimgdom and a few from 
France and other European countries. While few feature-length films for 
commercial theatres are produced in Canada, there is a considerable produc- 
tion of documentary shorts by the National Film Board and by commercial 
producers, some of which have won international awards. In 1949 the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education instituted a series of annual awards for 
distinguished Canadian film productions, including theatrical and non- 
theatrical types, amateur and professional work. The project was developed 
by the Association’s Joint Planning Commission composed of representatives 
of fifty national organizations interested in education and the arts. 


Schools, adult education agencies, and other community groups are 
making increased use of films. There are some 200 film libraries and community 
film councils in existence, usually developed by public libraries, provincial 
departments of education, or university extension departments, with the 
co-operation of school boards, service clubs, etc. The National Film Board 
has established some 160 rural circuits for periodical film-showing and local 
libraries receive assistance in obtaining films from the Film Board and the 
Canadian Film Institute. The distribution of Canadian films abroad has 
recently become an important part of the Board’s work, 
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National Income 
Survey of Production 


HIS analysis summarizes the year-to-year 
T changes in the value of Canada’s annual 
production of goods and services, and describes the way in which this total 
product of thecountry’s economic activity is utilized to satisfy consumer 
wants, to provide government services, or to increase the nation’s capital at 
home and abroad. The first section, ‘National Income” , deals with net 
national income at factor cost, gross national product and expenditure, 
and personal income and its disposition. The second section, ‘Survey of 
Production”, describes the net value of commodity production. 


* National Income 


Net national income at factor cost, or National Income, measures the 
value of current production after provision has been made for depreciation of 
capital assets, and exclusive of indirect taxes less subsidies. It is equal to the - 
annual earnings of Canadian residents from the production of goods and 
services, that is, the sum of wages, salaries and supplementary labour income, 
military pay and allowances, corporation profits and other returns on invested 
capital, and net income of farmers and other enterprisers who are in business 
on their own account. 


Gross National Product is defined as the value at market prices of all the 
goods and services produced in a year by the labour, capital and enterprise 
of Canadian residents, measured through a consolidated national accounting 
of the costs involved in their production. It is obtained by adding to national 
income indirect taxes and depreciation allowances and similar business costs 
which enter into the cost of goods and services (and hence market prices) but 
do not form a part of the incomes of Canadians. On the other hand, govern- 
ment subsidies are deducted since their effect is to reduce the cost of goods 
and services produced. 


Gross National Expenditure is defined as the market value of all goods and 
services produced in a year by the labour, capital and enterprise of Canadian 
residents, measured through a consolidated national accounting of the sales 
of these goods and services, including changes in inventories. Thus, while it 
measures the same total as gross national product, it indicates how the goods 
and services produced are disposed of to households, governments, to business 
(on capital account), and to non-residents. 


National Income and Gross National Product.—The national income 
expressed in current dollars increased by 9 p.c. from 1949 to 1950, from 
$13,194,000,000 to $14,406,000,000. This increase was mainly due to in- 
creases in salaries, wages and supplementary labour income of $510,000,000, 
investment income of $476,000,000, and net income of non-farm unincorporat- 
ed business of $129,000,000. Military pay and allowances rose slightly as 
did net income of farmers from farm operations. 
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The gross national product reached $18,029,000,000 in 1950, a gain of 10 
p.c. over 1949. Since it is measured in terms of current dollars, the gross 
national product reflects price changes as well as changes in the physical 
volume of production. If adjustments are made to eliminate the influence of 
price changes, it appears that the real output of goods and services increased 
by approximately 5 p.c. 


During the post-war years 1946-50, the value of total output increased 


50 p.c. The rise in value was most rapid during 1947 and 1948, the years of . 


the greatest price increases. However, with the effect of price increases 
removed, the total volume shows a relatively steady gain of approximately 
3 p.c. per year. 


Net National Income at Factor Cost and Gross National Prodoch at 
Market Prices, 1929, 1933, 1939, 1944 and 1946-50 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Item 1929 | 1933 } 1939 | 1944 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 


Salaries, wages and supple- 

mentary labour income.} 2,929] 1,778) 2,575] 4,940} 5,323} 6,221] 7,170) 7,761] 8,271 
Military pay and allow- 

ANCES Sterno wriaoie ek tae 8 8 32| 1,068 340 83 82 115 137 
Investment income....... 836 299 917| 1,829] 1,975] 2,269) 2,464) 2,445) 2,921 
Net Income of Agriculture ¢ 

and Other Unincorpor- 

ated Business— 

Farm operators from ‘ 

farm production..... 408 74 385] 1,185] 1,112) 1,223) 1,518} 1,504! 1,579 


Other unincorporated 
DUSINESS Votes Sacotle eal es 608 293 464 804] 1,071} 1,189} 1,326) 1,369} 1,498 


Net National Income at 
Factor Cost.......... 4,789| 2,452] 4,373) 9,826) 9,821|10,985)12, 560/13, 194/14, 406 


Neti AISA, eiergeniery aaa rey Ape als 681 537 733) 1,111) 1,269] 1,604] 1,772] 1,830) 1,986 
Depreciation allowances 

and similar business 

OSES ae Tadic eure eters Oe 709 547 610 957 903} 1,118) 1,276) 1,437] 1,614 


Residual error of estimate] —13} +16 —9| +60) +33) +61 +5 +1 +23 
Gross National Product 
at Market Prices..... 6,166) 3,552) 5,707\/11,954/12, 026/13, 768/15, 613/16, 462/18, 029 


Gross National Expenditure.—All components of the gross national 
expenditure showed an increase in 1950 compared with 1949. Personal 
expenditure on consumer goods and services increased from $10,963,000,000 
in 1949 to $11,862,000,000 in 1950. After correcting for price changes, the 
increase in the real volume of consumer goods and services amounted to 4 p.c. 


Government expenditure on goods and services increased by $186,000,000 
in 1950 over 1949, owing to higher defence expenditure at the federal level, and 
to increases in capital expenditure and flood relief at the provincial and 
municipal levels. 


The aggregate of gross domestic investment increased by $985,000,000, 
with inventories accounting for $764,000,000 of this increase. However, after 
allowing for.inventory valuation adjustment in both years, the increase in 
inventories was reduced to $606,000,000. The volume increase of gross 
domestic investment from 1949 to 1950 was 21 p.c. 
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Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices, 1929, 1933, 
1939, 1944 and 1946-50 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Item 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1944 | 1946 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 


— 


Personal expenditure on 
consumer goods and ser- 
MICOS oe ar ee 

Government expenditure 
on goods and services}. . 

Gross Domestic Invest- 


4,393] 2,887] 3,904} 6,187 7,977) 9,173/10, 112/10, 963 11,862 
682 526 735] 5,022] 1,832] 1,570 1,798) 2,128] 2,314 


ment— 
Plant equipment and 

housing sac = cee 1,330 239 605 859] 1,398] 2,121 2,685} 2,968] 3,189 
Inventories...., 61 —82 331 —46 519 947 605 231 995 


1,632 826} 1,451} 3,561} 3,210 3,638} 4,054 4,011 AAT 


TCOS a.6)0 6 viele ees se tess oe (—1, 945] 898 —1,328|-3 ,569/-2 , 878 —3,621/-3 , 636|—3 , 837 —4,482 
Residual error of estimate. +13} —16 +9} —60) —32 —60 —5 =) |i te DD 


Gross National Expendi- 
ture at Market Prices. 


6,166) 3,552) 5,707/11,954 12,026/13 , 768) 15, 613/16, 462 18,029 


1 Includes UNRRA, Mutual Aid, etc., of $960,000,000, $97,000,000, $38,000,000, and 
$19,000,000 in the years 1944, 1946, 1947 and 1948, respectively. * Excludes UNRRA, 
Mutual Aid, etc., see footnote 1, 


Imports rose more rapidly than exports from 1949 to 1950, the increase in 
imports of $645,000,000 comparing with an increase in exports of $162,000,000. 
Thus there was a deficit of $309,000,000 in 1950 compared with a positive net 
foreign balance of $174,000,000 in 1949, 


cee ee TES 


Nylon yarn leaves the factory wound on bobbins, cones or spools. 


It is interesting to compare the spending pattern of the nation in the war | 
year 1944 with 1950, the latest year for which data are available. Under 
pressure of war requirements consumer spending was curtailed, with the result 
that in 1944 only 52 p.c. of gross national expenditure was absorbed by personal 
expenditure on consumer goods and services. In the same year government 
spending; mainly for war requirements, absorbed 42 p.c. of total output and 
gross domestic investment was relatively small. In 1950, on the other hand, 
personal expenditure on consumer goods and services accounted for 66 p.c. 
of gross national expenditure while government expenditure was only 13 p.c. 
At the same time, gross domestic investment in housing, plant, equipment 
and inventories accounted for 23 p.c. of gross national expenditure. 


Personal Income and Expenditure.—Personal Income is derived from 
national income by subtracting elements of national income not paid out to 
persons, such as undistributed corporation profits, and adding transfer pay- 
ments such as family allowances, relief payments, etc. 


Personal direct taxes took approximately 5 p.c. of personal income in 
1950 and 6 p.c. in 1949, as compared with 9 p.c. in 1944. On the other hand, 
personal expenditure on consumer goods and services absorbed 88 p.c. in 
1950 and only 69 p.c. in 1944. A definite shift in the pattern of consumer 
spending occurred during this period. The proportion of expenditure for 
durable goods, such as automobiles and refrigerators, which were in short 
supply during the War, rose from 5 p.c. in 1944 to 11 p.c. in 1950. At the same 
time, the proportion spent for services declined from 32 p.c. to 29 p.c.; the 
proportion spent for food and clothing also declined. Personal saving in 1949 
and 1950 showed a marked drop from 1944, when shortages existed in many 
lines of consumer goods and the government system of war finance encouraged 
intensive savings programs. 


Personal Income, by Sources, 1929, 1933, 1939, 1944 and 1946-50 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Source 1929 | 1933)| .1939°) 1944 | .1946 "| 1947. | 1948 |° 1949) 1950 


Salaries, wages and sup- 
plementary labour in- 
COMME ya Siar ge afecenees Hereetocee DODO MT 18 2501 D | 4, OA D4 S20) VOW 2 Llved gde7 Olle LON eS ok 
Less: Employer and em- 

ployee contributions 
to social insurance and 
government pension 


funds. aoe were eek —27 —21 —35) —133} —149}| —181) —224| —239} —259 
Military pay and allowan- 
GOS. Ra ere eters 8 8 32| 1,068 340 83 82 CLS 137 


Net income of agriculture 
and other unincorporat- 
ede businesseereee deals TAOLS 396 899} 2,010} 2,161} 2,350) 2,953} 2,969} 2,942. 

Interest, dividends and net 
rental income of per- 


SOMBER, sae cieteth ate lienefeucher: 639 501 620 858 980| 1,078] 1,099) 1,201) 1,314 
Transfer payments from 
governments to persons. 93 181 229 259} 1,106 839 863 950} 1,012 


Totals, Personal 
INCOME pve oe ..| 4,657} 2,843) 4,320} 9,002) 9,761/10,390)11,943/12,757|13,417 


1 Includes charitable donations from corporations. 
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Bottle-filling room in a city dairy. About 25 p.c. of the total milk production is sold in fluid 
form. Per capita consumption amounts to a little under one pint a day. 


Disposition of Personal Income, 1929, 1933, 1939, 
1944 and 1946-50 


(Millions of Dollars) 


= Sn emeer a 


Item 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1944 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 1949 | 1950 


Personal Direct Taxes— 


Income ‘taxes, 1,2... 4:. 34 38 62 772 (AD 695 717 677 612 
Succession duties....... 16 13 28 39 54 61 58 55 63 
Miscellaneous......... 18 18 DD, Di] 31 35 47 Sh 60 
Totals, Direct Taxes... 68 69 112 838]. 796 791 822 789 735 


Personal expenditure on 
consumer goods and 
SEBVICES Ss cite cn. -....| 4,393] 2,887] 3,904 6,187) 7,977] 9,173 10, 112/10, 963) 11,862 

Personal Saving— 

Net changes in farm in- 
MENTONICS Sar iis. Le —129 —33 60) —103 —57 —79 —65 —72 iresih 
Oechers? Mee eee, GAS —80 244) 2,080) 1,045 505} 1,074] 1,077 689 


Totals, Personal Saving 196] —113 304] 1,977 988 426} 1,009} 1,005 820 


Totals, Personal 
Income......... ...| 4,657) 2,843) 4,320! 9,002 9,761/10,390)11,943)12, 757/13, 417 
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¢ Survey of Production 


The scope of this section is limited to the actual production of com- 
modities. The activities of such industries as transportation, communication, 
trade, finance and service are entirely excluded. This is in contrast to the 
scope of Gross National Production which encompasses all industries. Net 
production or ‘‘value added”’ is generally considered the most significant 
measure of production and is consequently stressed in the following analysis. ~ 
It is obtained by deducting from the total value of output, the cost of materials, 
fuel, purchased electricity and process supplies consumed in the production 
process.* 


In 1949, net value of commodity production in Canada rose to a new 
peak of nearly $10,000,000,000, a gain of about 7 p.c. over 1948. Nearly 
$75,000,000 of this increase was due to the partial inclusion of Newfound- 
land’s production in the 1949 total. Higher prices accounted for the greater 
part of the advance over 1948, although there was some increase in volume in 
the majority of industries. Estimates for 1950 and 1951 indicate a further 
expansion of production in most industries. The volume index of industrial 
production rose more than 7 p.c. between 1949 and 1950 and wholesale prices 
averaged about 6 p.c. higher. Again, during the first nine months of 1951, the 
production index averaged 10 p.c. higher than in the comparable period of 
1950, and prices rose 15 p.c. in the same comparison. Although the value of 
agricultural production dropped moderately in 1950 as compared with 1949, 
near-record grain crops in 1951 should result in a considerable advance in the 
value of farm output. 


: * A description of the method used in computing gross and net production figures is given 
in the Survey of Production issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Higher price levels, sustained demand for consumer goods at home and 
abroad, rapid industrial development and the expansion of defence industries 
have all contributed to the high production in recent years. 


Industrial Distribution.—Between 1946 and 1949 the total net value of 
Canadian commodity production rose nearly 55 p.c. Most industrial groups 
contributed to that increase, though the greatest advances were made in the 
construction, mining and manufacturing fields. The high level of building 
activity and the rapid advance in construction costs resulted in an increase 
of 161 p.c. during the period, higher prices and expanded physical output 
effected a 90 p.c. gain in the value of mineral output, and in manufacturing 
the greater part of the 54 p.c. increase was due to higher prices although 
volume of output rose nearly 15 p.c. The electric-power industry expanded 
steadily over the period but at a more moderate pace. The value of output 
in the agriculture and forestry groups was slightly lower in 1949 than in 1948 
but was still far above the 1946 levels. The value of fisheries production was 
fairly stable over the period while returns from trapping showed a tendency 
to decline. 


Net Value of Production, by Industries, 1946-49 


eee 


Industry 1946 1947 1948 1949 
$ $ $ $ 
Agrichiture ioe" je oe 2 1,468 ,027,000 |1,507,519,000 |2,045,693 ,000 |2,027,304,000 
HROPESUL Vous on i PR | 711,026,833 953,918,800 |1,070,439,308 1,056,403, 7891 
Minin ge ee oe Ne ae 422,074,303 552,309 ,949 727,950,430 800,217,336! 
Flectric power sc: ee 220,511,067 2327245222 248 ,963,255 270,126,982! 
Fisheries......... gg Ee gel 107,908,162 110,088,471 D272 212 417 119,315,946 
EADDING ccs. Ne 31,077,867 16,842 ,966 20,178,077 15,296,615 
Less duplication in forest 
PLOGUCH ONS he ae 73,516,000 89,058,000 99,824,000 100,451,890 
Totals, Primary 
Production... <./ 2,887,109, 232 |3,283,866,408 4,140,612,487 |4,188,212,778 
Manufactures... ....<: 3,467 ,004 ,980 4,292 ,055,802 4,940,369,190 |5,330,566,4341 
Constructions eo 408 ,695 ,662 601,539 ,452 829,644,000 1,066,649, 000! 
Custom and Pepaltia. ati. 213,273,000 247,086,000 279,211,000 292,277,000 
Totals, Secondary 
Production:.332;... 4,088 ,973,642 |5,140,681,254 |6,049,224,190 6,689 ,492 ,434 
. Less duplication in manu- 
JAAUT ESS wo eo 518,517,965 737,453,025 838 , 363,278 880,638 ,436) 
Grand Totals....... 6,457 ,564,909 |7,687,094, 637 9,351,473,399 |9,997, 066,776 
eee 
1Includes Newfoundland. * Duplication eliminated between the agriculture and 


forestry totals; both items include the value of forest products obtained from farm lots. 
® This item includes sawmills, pulp. and paper mills, etc., also included under other headings 
above. 


Provincial Distribution.—Substantial increases jn net value of output 
were shown by all provinces and territories (Newfoundland not included in 
this comparison) during the post-war period. The gains were highest in 
Ontario, Alberta and Saskatchewan, output in each of these Provinces 
_ advancing about 60 p.c. Between 1946 and 1949, net value of output in the 
Maritime Provinces increased decidedly less than for the country as a whole, 
this also being true, although to a lesser extent, of Quebec and British 
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Columbia. Ontario showed the greatest relative gain in this comparison, 
while the Prairie Provinces advanced at about the same rate as the country as 
a whole. In 1948, net value of production reached a new maximum in all 
provinces and territories. During 1949, Ontario, Quebec and Nova Scotia 
made further substantial progress, while Manitoba and British Columbia 
showed small recessions. Production in the other four provinces and in the 
territories rose slightly. 


Net Value of Production, by Provinces, 1946-49 


Province or Territory 1946 1947 1948 1949 
$ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland... secioss or tae aes Sie 74,882 ,2791 
Prince Edward Island..... 225 144:,302 19,493 ,244 27,744,734 28,384,606 
INGVa SCOUlA yen hos dee On 620038 198 , 468, 760 251,872,883 271,185,430 
New Brunswick.......... 162,700,528 183,102 ,027 DIS 32542 0S 218,423,088 
CUEDEC Is oul es eee ee 1,775,525,027 |2,050,946,288 |2,430,339,997 |2,615, 449,241 
Ontario. 6 ce a ae | 2,557, 193,323 |3,148,517,907 |3,758,300,952 |4,114,751,839 
Manitoba... 220.4... 62. ..| 329,300,254 | . 366,588,138 | 486,141,707 |.- 477,290,300 
SaskatChew answer naan te 388,858,319 458,040,217 611,642,712 618,211,097 
TAN H Oat gl 0 ae gree cae Er oa 434,902,340 493 ,641, 826 669 , 662 , 346 694,863,825 
British ‘Columbiawi sinc... 583,012,640 761,385,115 891,709, 706 869, 200, 883 
Yukon and Northwest Ter- 
TICOBIOS sh ae keke ad ose wet eo 6,598,538 6,911,115 10,733,084 14,424,188 
Canada..............|6,457,564,909 |7,687,094,637 |9,351,473,399 |9,997,066,776 


1 Excludes agriculture, fisheries, trapping and custom and repair. 


Provincial Movements.—In Prince Edward Island, the “net value of 
agricultural production, which is the main source of income, showed little 
change in 1949 as compared with the previous year. A decline in the output 
of fisheries was offset by increased construction activity.. More than half the 
increase in the value of output in Nova Scotia was accounted for by a rise in 
construction. Declines were recorded in forestry and fisheries while other 
industries advanced moderately. In New Brunswick, a drop in the value of 
output of the important forestry industry was offset by a gain in the value of 
construction. 


In Quebec, the manufacturing group, which contributes (exclusive of 
duplication) about one-half of the Province’s total net output, recorded a gain 
of nearly 8 p.c. in 1949. The value of construction advanced more than 34 
p.c. A decline in the value of forestry was offset by an increase in mineral 
production, while agriculture showed little change. 


In Ontario, all the principal industries except forestry showed a higher 
value of output during 1949. Manufactures (exclusive of processing indus- 
tries), which accounted for 59 p.c. of total provincial net output, rose 9 p.c. 
compared with 1948. The value of construction increased more than 27 p.c., 
mining nearly 16 p.c. and agriculture and electric power each about 4 p.c. As 
in most other provinces, the value of forestry operations declined slightly. 


Agriculture continued to dominate the economy of the Prairie Provinces 
in 1949. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, the industry accounted for 
42 p.c., 77 p.c. and 52 p.c., respectively, of total net output. In Manitoba a 
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decline of about 12 p.c. in agricultural output was mainly responsible for the 
drop in the total net output of the Province. In Saskatchewan, a drop in the 
value of mining was more than offset by advances in agriculture and con- 
struction. The value of mineral output jumped sharply in Alberta and, 
together with a considerable advance in construction, resulted in a higher net 
output despite a drop in the value of agriculture. 


Net value of production in British Columbia fell off slightly during 1949. 
Declines were recorded in forestry, fisheries, trapping, mining and manu- 
factures. The value of mineral output in 1949 was 16 p.c. lower than in 
1948. By contrast, the net value of construction rose nearly 19 p.c. 


_ Per Capita Output.—The per capita net value of production in the nine 
provinces (excluding Newfoundland) advanced to $752 in 1949 from the 1948 
total of $726. Per capita output in Ontario rose to $933 to remain the highest 
in the country. Alberta took second place from British Columbia with a 1949 
per capita production of $798. British Columbia was third with $780 and 
Saskatchewan remained in fourth position with $718. Quebec with $673 
displaced Manitoba in fifth position when the latter’s per capita output 
declined to $613. New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 
followed in seventh, eighth and ninth positions, respectively. Appreciable 
gains over 1948 were recorded by Ontario, Quebec and Nova Scotia, while per 
capita production fell off somewhat in Manitoba and British Columbia. The 
other provinces showed little change. : 
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_ Agriculture 
GRICULTURE still remains the basic 
Canadian industry, although Canada 
is no longer so predominantly agricultural as it was two decades ago. The 
demand for new products during two world wars and the post-war demands 
for essential and varied commodities have hastened industrial development, 
until now Canada ranks high among the world’s producers of manufactured 
goods. This change in the national economy has heightened rather than 
lessened the importance of agricultural production, and the output of 
Canadian farms has greatly increased. 


The agricultural industry employs, directly, one-quarter of the gainfully 
occupied population of Canada and, indirectly, ptovides employment for 
many more Canadian workers. The raw products of the farm must in many 
instances be further processed in meat-packing plants, in canning factories, 
in milk, cheese and butter establishments, or in flour mills. The final products 
must in turn be graded, packaged, transported and marketed. Further 
employment is provided in producing farm equipment and supplies— 
machinery and implements, fertilizers and pesticides. 


Agriculture is the country’s most decentralized industry. Its production 
comes from 733,000 farms spread from ocean to ocean and ranging in size 
from the few acres of the market gardener to the large wheat farms of the | 
plairies, which average over 400 acres, and the immense ranch lands in the 
foothills of the Rocky Mountains. 


Types of Farming.—There are many types of farming carried on in Canada. 

_ At the one extreme is wheat production, which predominates in the Prairie 
Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba; at the other are the 
intensified operations connected with small fruits and market gardening such 
as are carried on in southern Ontario and in parts of British Columbia. 


Four important agricultural regions are readily distinguished. Agri- 
cultural operations in British Columbia are carried on principally in the 
mountain valleys and on the coastal plains and include dairying, poultry- 
raising, the growing of apples and small fruits, seed-growing and market- 
gardening. Cattle ranching on a large scale is carried on in the areas between 
the mountain ranges of the interior. 


The Prairie Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba form a 
block which includes about two-thirds of the occupied farm land of the 
country. The area is used chiefly for grain production and it is on these prairie 
farms that Canada’s spring wheat is harvested. In the eastern part of the 
Prairies is an important dairying area where cheese production predominates. 
The climate is more extreme than in other agricultural areas—the frost-free 
period is fairly short and rainfall is limited and variable. The choice of farm 


enterprise is severely restricted by nature and distance from markets. 


The Provinces of Quebec and Ontario comprise a central region. Most of 
the agricultural portions of these Provinces are favoured with a temperate 
climate. Here are located the densest centres of population, and local con- 

ditions and proximity to markets are conducive to varied types of farming. 
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Cufting head lettuce in southern Ontario. 


Thus, near many of the large urban centres there are fairly well defined areas 
where farmers cater to city demand for dairy produce, market-garden truck, 
potatoes and other vegetables, and poultry. In the general inter-lake region of 
Ontario, one of the earliest settled portions of the Province, there are several 
large areas where beef-raising is important and where long-established dairying 
districts are located. The mild climate of the Niagara Peninsula favours fruit- 
growing and vegetable production, while the counties on the shores of Lake 
Erie produce market-garden crops, cigarette tobacco, sugar-beets, corn, 
orchard crops, and produce for canning. 


Agricultural production in the Province of Quebec is concentrated on 
both sides of the St. Lawrence River where the climatic conditions are 
favourable for dairying, poultry-raising and hog-raising. There is, in addition, a 
fringe of farming somewhat north of this. In a fairly well defined area tobacco 
is grown, largely of the pipe and cigar type. In the vicinity of Montreal, there 
is a highly specialized area where small fruits, apples, vegetables and poultry 
are main enterprises. Some of the districts bordering the United States 
specialize in dairy farming, and maple syrup and sugar are important additions 
to the farm income in many sections. 

In the eastern Provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick the climate is generally temperate, favouring dairying, mixed 
farming, potato-growing, and the growing of apples and other fruits. The 
agriculture of Newfoundland is chiefly local in character. 
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_ As Canada’s agriculture is varied, it is able to produce the bulk of its 
own foods. Imported foods include mainly those tropical and semi-tropical 
commodities that cannot be grown in Canada—tea, coffee, cocoa, rice and 

citrus fruits. Some fresh fruits and vegetables are imported during the off- 
season. 


Source of Farm Income.—From the time Canada became an important 
exporter of agricultural produce, wheat has been a major source of income. 
However, since 1926, the first year for which adequate comparable information 
is available, wheat and grains have become relatively less important as a 
source of farm income, although their dollar value has increased. The sale of 
all live-stock products now provides a greater percentage of the cash income. 
Some of the percentage change was brought about by overseas demand for 
foodstuffs during the War and_ post-war years, and naturally such figures 
vary from year to year depending on the output of all commodities and the 
demand for specific ones. 


Export Trade.—The agricultural production of Canada is greater than 
domestic needs, and farming adapted to export trade has consequently been 
a natural development. Not only is Canada a large exporter but, according 
to a study by the United Nations, it is one of the few countries to maintain 
output at a level above that of 1934-38. . 


Canada’s exports include wheat and flour, animals, meat and other animal 
products, dairy and poultry products, apples and other fruits, potatoes 
(both seed and table stock), canned and processed foods of many kinds, dried 
beans, field and garden seed and tobacco. For fifty years or more, the Govern-_ 

~ ment has been steadily establishing and improving standards of quality for 
export commodities. These standards are widely recognized abroad and, 
because they are strictly maintained, many Canadian foods and agricultural 
products command premium prices in world markets. Canada also exports 
numbers of live stock for breeding purposes, under a health-inspection arrange- 
ment that makes them acceptable to all countries. 


Federal Research and Experimentation.—The Federal Department of 
Agriculture conducts a comprehensive program of research and experimen- 
tation and interprets the results to the farmer in a practical manner. This 
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work is carried on in the research and experimental unit and laboratories 
at Ottawa, and throughout Canada in laboratories and on experimental 
farms, stations, substations and illustration stations, so that reliable informa- 
tion applicable to widely varying soil and climatic conditions and types of 
farming may be obtained and made available to farmers in the different 
regions. 

Problems are studied relating to the ravages of pests and diseases affecting 
plants and animals, the deterioration of plant and animal products through the 
invasion of fungi and bacteria, the nutritional requirements of animals and 
plants, and the chemistry and microbiology of soils and dairy products. 
Experimental work is conducted in connection with the production and 
management of live stock, poultry, plants and plant products; with the 
operation of farm machines; the relative merits of cultural practices; the 
problems of drainage and irrigation; and the construction and operation of 
farm buildings. The improvement of agricultural products is encouraged. 
Regulations are enforced relating to contagious disease control, to the inspec- 
tion of meat for interprovincial and export shipment, and to the control of 
insecticide, pesticide and fertilizer standards. Grading and inspection services 
are promoted for live stock and live-stock products, poultry, eggs, ranched 
furs, dairy products, fruit, vegetables, canned goods, maple products and 
honey. Market reporting services for these commodities are maintained so 
that producer and consumer may be advised regarding market requirements, 
prices and transportation facilities. 


All the experimental and research work is co-ordinated with the special 
-research projects undertaken by the National Research count and by 
universities and agricultural colleges. 


A matter of grave concern to the future of agriculture is the loss of soil 
through wind and water erosion and its decreasing productivity through 
improper methods of cultivation. Much is being done in Western Canada 
through activities under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act and in Eastern 
Canada under the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act, but these are 
large-scale undertakings. The need is for action by individual farmers on 
their own farms. Soil conservation is under constant study by the Depart- 
ment and methods are recommended, directed toward keeping the soil where 
it belongs—on the farm—and keeping it productive. 


Legislation to Assist the Farmer.—A number of Acts passed by the 
Federal Parliament in recent years directly assist the farmer to meet many 
of his problems. The most important of these are described below. 


Agricultural Prices Support Act, 1944.—Under this Act, the Federal 
Government, acting through a Board, may stabilize the price of any agri- 
cultural product (except wheat which is handled separately) by outright 
purchase or by underwriting the market through guarantees or deficiency 
payments. 


Agricultural Products Board Act, 1951.—This Act authorizes the 
establishment of a Board to buy, sell, export and import agricultural products 
when directed by the Governor in Council. When so designated by the 
Agricultural Prices Support Board, the Board may act as agent for the 
purchase and disposal of agricultural products under provisions of the 
Agricultural Prices Support Act. 
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The Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act, 1939.—This Act 
aids farmers in pooling the returns from the sale of their products by guarantee- 
ing initial payments, thus assisting in orderly marketing. 


Agricultural Products Marketing Act, 1949.—A number of provincial 
governments have marketing schemes which regulate the marketing of farm 
products produced and marketed within the province. Under this Act such 


provincial marketing legislation may be applied to cover the marketing of 
agricultural products outside the province and in export trade. 


Prawie Farm Rehabilitation Act, 1935.—Land conservation activities 
are being continued under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act, which was 
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passed in April 1935 “‘to provide for the rehabilitation of drought and soil- 
drifting areas in the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta’. 
In accordance with the terms and intentions of this Act, a rehabilitation pro- 
gram has been organized throughout the drier regions of the Prairie Provinces 
(comprising over 400,000 sq. miles located in southwestern Manitoba, southern 
Saskatchewan and southeastern Alberta) which has as its main objective 
the adjustment of prairie agriculture to the conditions imposed by severe 
droughts such as those of-the 1930-37 period. This rehabilitation program 
covers three main phases—water development, land utilization and promotion 
of better farming practices. The greater part of the work has been in con- 
nection with the construction of water-development projects ranging in size 
from small reservoirs on individual farms to irrigation projects involving 
thousands of acres. The construction of community pastures on sub-marginal 
lands has also been important. 


Land Reclamation.—While operations under the Prairie Farm Rehabilita- 
tion Act are confined to the Prairie Provinces, land reclamation and develop- 
ment work is being carried out elsewhere by the Department of Agriculture 
to meet special situations. Several projects relating to the settlement of 
veterans have been undertaken in British Columbia and assistance has been 
granted.to the Maritime Provinces for emergency repairs of the protective 
dvkes in the coastal marshland areas. The Maritime Marshland Rehabilita- 
tion Act, passed in 1948, provides for a thorough-going program of dykeland 
reconstruction, with provincial co-operation. 


Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 1939.—Under the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act, the Federal Government makes cash payments each year to farmers 
in areas within the Prairie Provinces which have had low crop yields because 
of drought or other causes. The award to a farmer is based upon the culti- 
vated acreage of the farm and the average yield of wheat in the township 
in which the farm is located, and the maximum amount payable on any one 
farm is $500. Contributory payments are made by the farmers in the form 
of a levy of one percent on the value of all grains marketed. As at Mar. 31, 
1951, $134,870,892 had been paid out in benefits and $51,538,367 collected 
from the levy. 


Prairie Grain Producers’ Interim Financing Act, 1951.—This Act, which 
came into force Jan. 15, 1952, provides short-term credit to grain producers 
in the Prairie Provinces, who, because of congested delivery points or inability 
to complete harvesting of their grain, are in need of credit until their grain 
can be delivered. Individual advances can be made to a maximum of $1,000. 


Potato Warehouses.—A policy was inaugurated in 1947 whereby the Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture provides cash assistance in respect to potato 
warehouses constructed by co-operative associations. The assistance is 
conditional upon the associations providing an agreed amount; the Federal 
Government and the provincial government concerned share the remainder. 
All warehouses must have the approval of a Dominion-Provincial Committee 
set up for the purpose in each province concerned. 


Cheese and Cheese Factories.—The Cheese and Cheese Factory Improve- 
ment Act was passed in 1939 to encourage the improvement of cheese and 
cheese factories. Under the provisions of this Act a quality premium of one 
cent per pound is paid on cheddar cheese scoring 93 points and two cents per 
pound on cheese scoring 94 points or over. 
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The Act provides for the payment of not over 50 p.c. of the amount 
actually expended for new material, new equipment and labour utilized in 
constructing, reconstructing and equipping cheese factories eligible for a 
subsidy. The Act also provides for paying 50 p.c. of the cost actually 
expended in efficiently insulating and enlarging cheese-curing rooms, either 
with or without mechanical refrigeration. In order to standardize the size 
of cheese manufactured in the various factories, the Act provides for paying 
50 p.c. of the cost of replacing equipment necessary for this purpose. 


Farm Credit.—TYo provide adequate farm credit, the Canadian Farm 
Loan Board at present carries on lending operations throughout Canada. 
Loans may be granted for farm improvements, including the erection of 
buildings, the purchase of live stock and equipment, farm operating expenses, 
the purchase of farm lands and the refinancing of existing farm indebtedness. 
Second-mortgage loans cannot be made for the purpose of purchasing farm 
lands. For intermediate term credit, the Federal Parliament amended the 
Bank Act (Aug. 9, 1944) and passed a “companion” Act, the Farm Improy- 
ment Loans Act, 1944, 


The main forms of financial assistance provided at the present time by 
the Federal Government to farmers for housing purposes include: the Canadian 
Farm Loan Board outlined above, the National Housing Act, the Farm 
Improvement Loans Act, and the Veterans’ Land Act. 


Interest in the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations.—Canada, as an important agricultural producer and exporter, has 
maintained a close interest in FAO, and has played a prominent role in its 
development. A Canadian was a member of the original Executive Committee 
of the Organization, and Canada has had continuous representation on the 


_ eighteen-member Council of FAO which replaced this Committee. Canadians 


are on most of the standing advisory technical committees, and have taken 
part in many missions sent to undeveloped countries by the Organization. 
Canada has been able to provide technical and scientific assistance to other 
nations and, on the other hand, has benefited from technical and statistical 
information supplied by FAO, and through national and international policies 
relating to agricultural production and distribution. 
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Statistics of Agriculture* 


Income of Farm Operators.—Net income of farmers from farming opera- 
tions in 1950 amounted to $1,461,735,000, almost 10 p.c. below the 1949 
figure of $1,615,834,000 and nearly 12 p.c. below the record high of 
$1,650,699,000 realized in 1948. The decline resulted from a substantial 
drop in cash income, a smaller value of income in kind and a continued 
increase in farm operating expenses and depreciation charges. This income 
figure includes supplementary payments made to farmers under the pro- 
visions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act (see p. 142). 


Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, 1948-50 


Item 1948 1949 1950 

$’000 $’000 $7000 

lps CASH ETM COT C suse ae sire aes brava ee lt Ree cet 2,463,148 2,494,781 QEQ23 x22 

Dea NCOME AN? KE ace hoo Sosa ON ae ee BN 376, 874 349 , 483 337,311 

3. Value of changes in inventory................ —64,684 —71,652 +130,788 

4. Gross Income (Items 1 + 2 + 3).......... 2,775,338 2,772,612 2,691,621 

5. Operating expenses and depreciation charges. .| 1,145,387 1,174,406 1,243,692 
6. Net income (excluding supplementary pay- 

MIEN ts: (tenis 4 Se weer caysh sete eye aeerecad 1,629,951 1,598,206 1,447,929 

/.Supplementaty paymentsitoc.. aoesnc ke ee es 20,748 17,628 13, 806 


8. Net Income of Farm Saige from Farm- 
ing Operations... a Soe) oe tea |e 650, 699. 1,615,834 1,461,735 


Annual estimates of cash income from the sale of farm products, the most 
important income component of net income, represents gross returns from all 
products sold off farms valued at prices received by farmers. The estimates 
include those federal and provincial government payments that farmers 
receive as subsidies to prices, but they do not include the supplementary 
payments under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. For 1950 this cash income, 


including grain equalization and participation payments for previous years” 


crops, is estimated at $2,223,522,000, which is 10-9 p.c. below the record 
figure of $2,494,781,000 for 1949. The decline is largely attributable to a 
drop in the cash receipts from the sale of grains and substantially smaller 
grain equalization and adjustment payments. Less than $50,000,000 was paid 
to prairie farmers in the form of participation and equalization payments 
during 1950 as against approximately $220,000,000 in 1949. A lowering of the 
initial price to producers and a poor-quality crop caused by severe frosts 
in the Prairie Provinces in August combined to offset increased marketings 
during 1950 and gave a cash income from the sale of wheat of $380,423,000, 
almost 20 p.c. below the returns realized in 1949. Commencing Aug. 1, 1950, 
the initial price to producers of No. 1 Northern wheat in store at the Lakehead 
was lowered from $1.75 to $1.40 per bu. 


Receipts from the sale of coarse grains during 1950 were also below the 
1949 level, partly because of smaller marketings and lower-grade crops. In 
addition, prairie farmers sold their coarse grains under the terms of the 
Government compulsory marketing scheme instituted on Aug. 1, 1949, under 


* Exclusive of Newfoundland. Figures for that Province will not be included until the 
results of the 1951 Census become available. 
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A Manitoba farmer using a jeep to pull a combine. Modern equipment has not only made the 
grain farmer largely independent of temporary harvest labour but has also enabled 
him greatly to expand production. 


which they received initial prices only at the time of delivery. These prices 
were based on 60 cents per bu. for No. 1 Feed oats and 87 cents per bu. for 
No. 1 Feed barley in store Fort William-Port Arthur and were lower than the 
free market prices that prevailed during the first seven months of 1949. How- 
ever, in addition to these initial prices obtained at time of delivery, farmers 
also received producer participation certificates which entitled them to share 
at a later date any surpluses accumulated by the Canadian Wheat Board 
through the sale of these grains to ultimate consumers. During the last 
quarter of 1950, the Board distributed approximately $42,000,000 in the form 
of participation payments for the 1949 crops of oats and barley. 


The increase in live-stock returns from $829,044,000 in 1949 to 
$895,947,000 in 1950 was largely a result of higher average prices for all 
live stock except hogs. Higher prices for cattle, which more than offset 
slightly lower marketings, reflected a continuing strong demand for Canadian 
beef in the United States. Higher prices for sheep and lambs also more than 
compensated for a decline in marketings. The negotiation of a United King- 
dom-Canada bacon contract for 1950 at prices below those received in 1949 
resulted in lower average hog prices which more than offset an increase in 
marketings. The income from this source was $316,901,000 as against 
$327,879,000 in 1949, 
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Farm operating expenses and depreciation charges totalling $1,243 ,692,000 
were almost 6 p.c. above the 1949 level. The increase in the year-end, farm- 
held stocks of grain in 1950 was greater than the decline in year-end 
live-stock numbers resulting in an over-all inventory increase for the first time 


since 1942. 


Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Provinces, 1948-50 


Province 1948 1949 1950 | 

| 

$000 $000 $000 | 

Prince edward Island, swe: svcd oatae oes 22,295 20, 860 22,106 38 

INOVASS CO tain a seat oe ae ES ee 36,990 36,636 39,556 ) 

ING WL Brunswick uke ice siecle. eet meee) eee eet 45 ,634 44,845 46,699 —— 
CVE DOC NA eS eee hs aa ree a en eee 356,471 349,358 361,651 
Ontarione. sh eee ee eee 664,234 677,965 679 , 437 
MATT OD Asse sp tose eee a RR 247 , 536 242,845 195,970 
Saskatchewaniutiaw. bos a ne ea Se ee 533,987 560,718 407 ,604 
NO CEVA Terk ot ace MERE ean ESE Le ee re nah 452,350 460 , 332 368 , 790 
British Colt biay ik. ee eee ee eee ee 103, 651 101,222 101, 709 
ROtAlS oe esta Se, pee Pee 2,463,148 2,494,781 2, 225-922 


Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Sources, 1950 


Source Cash Source Cash 
Income Income 
$’000 $000 
Grains, seeds and hay............| 563,943 || Miscellaneous farm products.... 41,923 
Vegetables and other field crops...| 153,831 || Forest products sold off farms... 74,728 
Biverstoclkee. aa on Aceon eee ee 895,947 IO Pur fat mingit.-as2 aise aes 7,624 
Daiiyaproduets 3. 4cAe ae ee teas ak. 327,742 
Er iitee ane acess Toad EG Bae cara ge tin ae AWA 40,621 
Eggs, wool, oney and maple Cash Income from Farm 
DEOCUCES fou are oe er ae ee 117, 163 Productse.c.4. ss. i | 2, 223, 522 
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Farm Prices.—Little change was shown in the annual index of farm prices* 
of agricultural products for 1950 as compared with 1948 and 1949. During 
1951, the monthly index climbed from 273-8 in January to 307-2 in July, due 
to rising live-stock prices. This was the highest monthly figure ever recorded. 
The drop in the August index of 22 points is attributable in large part to a 
decline in live-stock prices, especially for hogs, and the fact that since pig Ie 
1951, the prices for wheat, oats and barley in the Prairie Provinces are initial 
prices only. ; 


* A description of this index, its coverage and the methods used, will be found in the 
D.B.S. Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for October-December, 1946. 


Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, by 
Provinces, 1946-5] 


(1935-39 = 100) 
—_—_—_—_— 


i 


Year P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 
W9O4AG LAY ee ee ee, 194-2) 191-1) 207-7} 196-9} 187-9} 209-4! 217-3] 219-9} 199-2/| 204-1 
NOAA a8 Wien oe 180-1} 184-6} 199-6] 213-7} 202-1] 225-9} 226-1] 231-9] 207-1]] 215-8 
1948 Ayv..........| 236-6] 214-1] 250-4] 265-6] 258-6] 259-6] 247-1] 262-9] 240-2l| 255-8 
1949 Av..........| 204-1] 210-5] 220-5] 261-3] 257-8] 262-8] 248-8] 265-6] 245-1l] 255-4 
TOS OARS oe. hia 188-3} 203-4| 216-1| 260-4] 264-7| 274-4] 251-4] 275-9] 244-4] 260-4 
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Meat-packing 
establishments 
in Canada 
operate under 
Government 
inspection, 
assuring the 
Canadian 

-public ade- 
quate stocks 
of wholesome 
meats and 
meat products. 


Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, by 
Provinces, 1946-5]—concluded 


> 


Year and Month | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 


1950— 
Fan Ree oe ates. 175-9} 195-4} 201-2} 249-1) 242-8) 260-4) 243-8) 257-6) 224-7} 244-8 
Feb... 174-7} 196-7| 203-7] 250-3] 248-7] 264-8] 246-7|} 261-9) 230-8] 248-9 
Mar... 180-1] 199-6} 208-7) 251-8] 252-8] 267-9} 249-4) 266-9} 232-9] 252-4 
JENSO) Cs 4 Boa eo oli eR OR 189-9} 197-4] 209-1] 253-4] 254-4) 272-4) 252-1) 270-7) 231-8] 254-7 
May.. 176-2] 197-2} 207-2] 252-6) 257-6] 269-8} 252-7) 270-9] 234-4] 255-5 
Lume, 207-9} 205-7} 217-7} 259-7} 268-7| 277-4) 257-0} 280-7) 242-3] 264-1 
Ap siliiges teevan cease tt 200-7} 208-8] 229-5} 264-5} 274-3] 280-9} 259-5] 282-9} 249-0} 268-1 
Aug... 217-5] 217-2) 230-5] 265-4) 274-6} 286-1] 268-5) 296-4] 256-9] 274-0 
SED see 199-3} 208-7} 228-3} 267-2} 275-4] 283-7) 250-6] 289-8) 258-5] 268-8 
COCO ey me pee 183-3] 206-6] 225-8] 263-8) 269-4} 274-5) 243-9] 275-5) 255-8] 261-3 
INO Vien ce aye 172-5} 203-1] 213-3} 268-7) 277-1] 276-1] 243-9} 276-1] 257-0} 264-0 
Dec 181-3) 204-7) 217-7] 278-0} 280-3) 279-0} 248-9} 281-3] 259-2) 268-7 
105i? 
oY Seen aR Se rsa 184-6} 208-5} 220-9} 279-4) 284-6] 283-3} 251-9] 295-6) 254-0! 273-8 
cb teearce me iatry ten 199-9} 216-7} 224-1] 291-9] 301-4] 292-2] 258-7) 301-4] 267-5]| 284-6 
MIATA Ooi Renae. 203-2) 220-6) 230-3] 302-0} 313-1} 302-2] 265-5} 309-2) 273-0] 293-6 
1550) Gas Cumann etree ye 207-5} 224-2] 227-1] 301-2] 309-6} 299-3} 265-1} 305-9} 274-3] 291-6 
MI ayes ois Sees eee, 207-9} 227-2] 229-4) 302-4} 311-0] 298-6} 265-1} 307-3) 271-9} 292-4 
June.. 216-9} 227-5} 227-2] 309-6} 320-6) 308-3] 272-6] 315-9] 272-6] 300-2 
Pull, Ata reiciee vaste: Se 225-4! 236-9} 238-7] 318-8} 332-1} 310-9] 273-5) 319-2) 292-7] 307-2 
Aug... 244-0} 238-5] 242-9) 310-4} 321-5] 263-3] 235-9) 271-1] 287-9] 284-8 
Sep teeta eee 242-9) 244-6] 253-6) 308-0) 319-4] 272-5} 234-9) 276-4| 309-8] 283-9 
OGl en oeGeoe 256-8} 247-9} 267-2) 304-8] 313-9} 264-8] 229-9] 267-1) 310-1] 278-9 
IN OV ite eat, te ays 312-7} 265-6) 320-0} 305-4} 312-9} 260-1] 222-8) 259-0} 312-4] 277-3 


Field Crops 


Wheat.—Canada’s 1951 wheat crop, based on conditions at Oct. 31, was 
estimated at 562,000,000 bu. However, a substantial proportion of the 
western crop remained unthreshed at that date and full realization of the 
estimate depended jointly on the extent to which the unthreshed portion of 
the crop escaped injury from lengthy exposure and on the development of 
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conditions suitable for combining and threshing during the winter and spring 
months. While adverse weather had caused serious grade losses, the situation 
was better in this regard than in 1950 when the crop was heavily damaged by 
frost. 

Taking into consideration the total carryover of 186,000,000 bu. of wheat 
at July 31, 1951, Canada will have an estimated total of 749,000,000 bu. 
for disposal during 1951-52. Should domestic disappearance approach the 
150,000,000 bu. level, about 600,000,000 bu. will be available for export or for 
carryover at the end of the crop year. The Canadian sales quota under the. 
International Wheat Agreement for 1951-52 is approximately 233,000,000 
bu. By Nov. 27, total Canadian sales reported under the Agreement were 
107,000,000 bu., 26,000,000 of which were reported as sales to the United 
Kingdom and 81,000,000 to other countries. The United Kingdom agreed 
in July 1951 to purchase 113,000,000 bu. of wheat (including 18,000,000 bu. 
of flour in wheat equivalent) from Canada under I.W.A. in 1951-52; this 
commitment together with the 81,000,000 bu. reported as sold to other 
countries totalled 194,000,000 bu. definitely committed under the Agreement 
up to Nov. 27. In other words, nearly 83 p.c. of Canada’s quota under the 
Agreement had been committed in just under four months. At the time of 
writing (mid-December 1951) it seems evident that, providing transportation 
and storage difficulties can be overcome, the entire Canadian quota will be 


Combining swathed grain near Red Deer, Alta. 


taken up. In addition, significant quantities of Class II wheat may be disposed 
of during the crop year; nearly 8,000,000 bu. of feeding grades moved to 
the United States in the three-month period, August—October 1951. 


With a strong market in prospect and large supplies held in interior 
positions, it is apparent that the volume of wheat exports from Canada in 
1951-52 will depend very largely on the facility with which transportation 
and storage systems are able to place wheat in seaboard positions. Among the 
factors impeding rapid movement from the interior are: (1) the extremely 


late harvest which shortened the normal autumn period of grain movement | 


by both rail and water and caused congestion at many storage points; (2) the 
large proportion of grain grading damp and tough, throwing a heavy load 
on terminal drying facilities, and delaying the flow of grain through the termi- 
nals; (3) the substantial quantity of grain remaining unthreshed—particularly 
in Alberta and to a lesser extent in Saskatchewan and northwestern Manitoba 
—much of which will remain in the fields over winter and will not be threshed 
and delivered until spring. Considering these difficulties, it may be surmised 
that, despite the firm prevailing market, actual export movement will be 
limited and carryover of wheat at July 31, 1952, will be above the level of 1951. 


Production, Imports and Exports of Wheat, Years Ended 
July 31, 1943-52 


Note.—Wheat flour has been converted into bushels of wheat at the uniform average 
rate of 43 bu. to the barrel of 196 Ib. of flour. 


Imports of Exports of 


Year ended July 31— Production! Wheat Wheat 
and Flour and Flour 
000 bu. bu. bu. 
LOAS Oe Sas ae ed Dele | aN Cobre ase agen k- 556,684 3,023 | 214,700,901 
TOGE Rr Fe am al ees Mee Lee eerie ae ia 284,460 432,931 34337559, 319 
PQA oy ater oe Seite EN a cba MR len ee 416,635 404,547 342,945,515 
NO LG: ee te ee ee RE Cee Mg. Sree REE 318,512 74,765 343,185,751? 
SL Api oy Se fly ae YP a aan oh Oat ee oe 413,725 15,584 239,420, 837? 
OA CS ee cee, ie BAG Ne See aredans b ay 341,758 824,677 194,982,342? 
HED ORT ig re rae te cle riled hp Fe ve Se aie A fo eae rte he 386,345 288,881 232,329, 3352 
LOS One kA at Na tee eae nee ee ea ee 371,406 4,059 225,136, 7852 
LOST ce bhck, pene ies oe ee Re eee Pee 461,664 11,884 240, 960, 8462 
DOS) Vee aeRO ope Ae eas ER 562,398 Brae a: 
1 Previous year’s harvested crop. 2 Exports of flour for the period August 1945 to 


July 1951 have been revised to remove effect of time-lag in returns made by customs. 


During the crop year 1950-51, Canada’s reported sales under I.W.A, 
amounted to approximately 191,000,000 bu. out of a quota of 222,000,000. 
From the beginning of the crop year to Oct. 2, 1950, these sales were made 
at the maximum of $1.98 per bu., basis No. 1 Northern in store Fort William- 
Port Arthur or Vancouver. With the decontrol of the Canadian dollar on that 
date, fluctuations in value of the Canadian dollar became a factor in the 
pricing of wheat, the maximum price of I.W.A. wheat varying with the 
movement of the dollar. All Canada’s sales under I.W.A. during 1950-51 were 
made at the maximum level. Canadian export wheat outside the Agreement 
was sold at the Class II price, quoted at $2.06 per bu., basis in store Fort 
William-Port Arthur or Vancouver, on Aug. 1, 1950. In the last few days of 
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August and through early September the price dropped to the I.W.A. level of 
$1.98. From Sept. 20 to early January it held at some cents above the I.W.A. 
price and then began to move upward. At July 31, 1951 (the end of the crop 
year), the Class II price stood at $2.36} per bu. as against $1.904 for I.W.A. 
wheat. 

Sales of wheat for domestic use during 1950-51 were made at the I.W.A. 
price up to June 15 when a carrying charge of six cents per bushel was added 
on all domestic sales. At the outset of the crop year western farmers received 
an initial payment of $1.40 per bu. for No. 1 Northern, basis in store Fort 
William-Port Arthur or Vancouver, with the final price to be received by 
producers for each grade of wheat depending upon the average prices at which 
the Canadian Wheat Board sells such grade of wheat in the 1950-51 pool. 
Effective Feb. 1, 1951, the initial payment was increased to $1.60 with 
adjustment payments of 20 cents per bu. being paid on all wheat delivered 
between Aug. 1, 1950, and Jan. 31, 1951. On Nov. 19, 1951, it was announced 
that the net surplus in the 1950-51 wheat pool was $104,900,000, amounting 
to an average final payment of 28-65 cents per bu. on the 366,200,000 bu. 
of wheat delivered to the Canadian Wheat Board in 1950-51. The final pay- 
ment for No. 1 Northern wheat was 25-498 cents per bu..making the total 
return to producers for No. 1 Northern basis in store Lakehead or Vancouver 
$1-85498 per bu. Sales under I.W.A. continue at the maximum level 
plus six cents per bushel carrying charges added to all sales registered against 
1951-52 Agreement quotas. On Dec. 8 the I.W.A. price for No. 1 Northern 


Autumn farm scene in Eastern Canada. 


f 


stood at $1.832 (plus six cents) and the price for Class II wheat was $2.433. 
Domestic prices remain at the I.W.A. level. The initial price to producers 
(effective Aug. 1, 1951) was set at $1.40 per bu. to be followed, it is anticipated, 
by later returns in the form of interim and final payments. 


Other Grains.— Marked increases in production of major feed grains in 1951, 
together with larger carryover stocks of oats and barley, will, if crop estimates 
are fully realized, result in near-record potential feed grain supplies for the 
1951-52 crop year. Estimated yields of coarse grains were high in nearly all 
parts of the country. The oat crop was greater than in 1950 in all provinces 
except the Maritimes and Quebec while barley yields were higher in all 
provinces except Nova Scotia and Quebec. Despite the high level of total 
supplies and the relatively even distribution of good yields, some sections 
of the country were short of feed grain during the autumn months. This 
applied in areas in the West where crops were under snow and harvesting 
could not be completed till the spring of 1952. There were also local feed 
deficit areas in parts of British Columbia where drought conditions prevailed 
during the summer. 


Oats.—In 1951 the area seeded to oats in Canada was estimated at 
12,100,000 acres, the highest since 1946, but considerably below the record 
16,900,000 acres seeded in 1921. The November estimate of production placed 
the 1951 crop at 493,000,000 bu., 73,000,000 greater than in 1950. Unfavour- 

able harvesting conditions in Western Canada may reduce the crop from cur- 

rent estimates but supplies will still be at relatively high levels. Potential 
supplies for 1951-52, consisting of the July 31, 1951, carryover of 93,000,000 
bu. and the new crop estimated at 493,000,000 bu., would be 586,000,000 bu. 
as against 466,000,000 bu. in 1950-51. 


Commercial supplies of western oats for the 1950-51 crop year amounted 
to 109,700,000 bu., made up of the commercial carryover of 10,400,000 bu. 
and farmers’ marketings of 99,300,000. Disposition of these supplies was: 
_ exports, including rolled oats and oatmeal, 34,400,000 bu.; carryover at July 31, 
1951, 33,300,000 bu.; and domestic utilization, 42,000,000 bu. Of the latter 
quantity, 33,300,000 bu. were shipped under the freight assistance policy to ~ 
Eastern Canada and British Columbia; the remainder disappeared into other 
domestic channels.* : 


Marketing of western Canadian oats during 1950-51 was again conducted 
through a crop-year pool administered by the Canadian Wheat Board. 
Initial payments were made from the outset of the crop year on the basis of 
65 cents per bu. for No. 2 C.W., in store Fort William-Port Arthur. An increase 
to 75 cents per bu. was made effective on Feb. 1, 1951, and was made applic- 
able to all oats delivered or to be delivered during the crop year. On Nov. 
23 it was announced that the net surplus from the 1950-51 oats pool amounted 
to $9,600,000 representing an average final payment of 9-411 cents per bu. on 
the 102,400,000 bu. of oats delivered by western producers to the 1950-51 
pool. The final payment for No. 2 C.W. oats was 9-710 cents per bu. making 


* Relatively small quantities of eastern oats may be included in the export and carryover 
data given here. 
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the total return to producers 84-710 cents per bu. The comparable total 
return to producers for No. 1 Feed oats was 78-599 cents per bu. Similar 
marketing arrangements are in effect during the 1951-52 crop year, with the 
basic initial payment set at 65 cents per bu. for No. 2 C.W. in store Lakehead. 


Cash prices of Canadian oats, which had reached record levels in June 
1950, eased somewhat during the next few months, advanced to crop-year 
peaks in February, and then tapered off for the remainder of the crop year, 
Monthly average prices of No. 1 Feed oats, as quoted by the Canadian Wheat 
Board, reached a crop-year high of $1-012 per bu. in February but by July 
had dropped to $0-762, some 20 cents below the same month in 1950. Cash 
prices remained fairly stable during the summer months of 1951 but began 
an upward trend in September, reaching a high on Nov. 20 of $1 ‘082 per bu. 
for No. 1 Feed. Subsequent to that date the market eased somewhat, the 
price on Dec. 8 being quoted at 96 cents per bu. 


Barley.—The area seeded to barley in 1951 was 8,000,000 acres, 1,400,000 
greater than in 1950 and second only to the record 8,400,000 seeded in 1943. 
Production in 1951, estimated at 253,000,000 bu. on the basis of conditions 


Sn Bt ges cee eee ee Seer Ee Lu eS MONA LO eee Hie ary, 


Father and son harvesting oats on their St. Lawrence Valley farm. Most Canadian farms 
are family farms, operated as individual units by their owners and limited in size to 
what the family unit can manage with, perhaps, a small amount of hired help. 


at Oct. 31, was also a near-récord, exceeding the 1950 crop in all provinces 
except Quebec and Nova Scotia, with most of the increase taking place in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. Potential supplies for 1951-52 amount to a 
record 306,000,000 bu., comprised of carryover stocks of 53,000,000 bu. and 
the new crop of 253,000,000 bu. 


Commercial supplies of western barley for the 1950-51 crop year amounted 
to 90,800,000 bu., consisting of the commercial carryover of 8,900,000 bu. 
and farmers’ marketings of 81,900,000 bu. Disposition of these supplies was 
as follows: exports, 23,100,000 bu.; carryover at July 31, 1951, 34,700,000; 
and domestic utilization, 33,000,000. Of the latter amount, 17,200,000 bu. 
were shipped from Western Canada to Eastern Canada and British Columbia 
under the freight assistance plan and the remainder disappeared into other 
domestic channels, principally the manufacture of malt. Total domestic 
disappearance of barley during 1950-51 was 116,000,000 bu. as against 
112,000,000 bu. in 1949-50. 


The marketing of barley was also carried on under a one-year pool arrange- 
ment administered by the Canadian Wheat Board. Initial payments, originally 
made on the basis of 93 cents per bu. for No. 3 C.W. 6-row barley, in store Fort 
William-Port Arthur, were later increased by 20 cents per bu. and were made 
applicable to all barley delivered. to the 1950-51 pool. Distribution of final 
payments amounting to $15,100,000 on the 83,500,000 bu. of barley delivered 
to the 1950-51 pool commenced on Oct. 15. The average payment amounted 
to about 18-1 cents per bu., with final payment on a grade basis varying with 
the difference between the initial payments and the prices realized by the Board 
on its sales between Oct. 1, 1950 and Sept. 22, 1951. The final payment for 
No. 3 C.W. 6-row barley was 20-882 cents per bu. making the total return to 
producers $1-33882 per bu. The comparable total return to producers for 
No. 1 Feed barley was $1-23164 per bu. During 1951-52 another one-year 
pool is operating with initial payments based on 96 cents per bu. for No. 3 
C.W. 6-row barley, in store Fort William-Port Arthur. 


Cash barley prices followed much the same pattern as oats prices during 
1950-51, the monthly average price for No. 1 Feed barley reaching a peak of 
$1.53% per bu. in February. By July, however, the monthly, average had 
dropped to $1.15%, about 23 p.c. below the July 1950 prices. Barley prices 
moved upward during the first months of the 1951-52 crop year, reaching a 
peak of $1.49 on Nov. 8. Some easing occurred after that, the price on Dec. 8, 
1951, being quoted at $1.38 per bu. 


Rye.—Although Canada’s 1951 rye crop of 18,000,000 bu. was 4,700,000 
bu. above the previous year, carryover stocks were lower and total supplies 
at 21,400,000 bu. were only a little above the 1950 level. Exports for the past 
few years have ranged near the 10,000,000 bu. level and, providing stocks can 
be moved into forward positions, there should be little difficulty in disposing 
of the commercial surplus during the 1951-52 crop year. 


Fall rye sowings in 1951 are estimated at 684,000 acres, a decline of 16 p.c. 
from the acreage planted in 1950. The decrease is apparently a reflection 
of adverse seeding conditions in the Prairie Provinces since prices at seeding 
time in 1951 were somewhat higher than at the same time in 1950. Prices for 
rye, which is traded on the open market, moved upward after mid-August. 
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Flaxseed.—In response to anticipated favourable returns for flaxseed com- 
pared with alternate crops, the seeded acreage in Canada was nearly doubled in 
1951 compared with the previous year. The crop is estimated at 9,200,000 bu. 
which, with a carryover of 1,200,000 bu., would make total supplies of 
10,400,000 bu. However, due to poor harvest weather, production may not 
reach the current estimate. The outlook for disposing of current flaxseed 
supplies is relatively good. 

Prices for flaxseed, which is traded on the open market, increased rapidly 
in early 1951, reaching a peak in February when the monthly average price 
for No. 1 C.W. flaxseed, basis in store Lakehead, was $5.434 per bu. The 
market eased later, the monthly average for August 1951 standing at $4.073. 
Since that time the market has moved upward again, the November average 
reaching $4.843 per bu. 


Acreages, Production and Values of Field Crops, 1950 and 1951 


Revised Estimate 1950 Crops 


Third Estimate 1951 Crops 


Crop Gross Gross 
Area Spee Farm Area oe Farm 
Value! 2 Value? 
7000 acres | ’000 bu $'000 "000-acres | ’000 bu. $000 
AAV o Vere Bae ata eran Ln gd Jie 27, O24. 461,664 TA272 10 Doel Sk 562,398 651,9652 
OAS Pate trahe pene ere Poe 1-575 419,930 331.005 12,065 493 , 292 311,604? 
Batleyscn Sse ees: 6,625 171,393 193,658 8,036 252,930) 200 , 4362 
PE Oc eed aint re ye 1,168 133393) 17,697 dy, 127 18,014 27,084 
Mixed grains........ 1,679 74,190 75,975 1,807 79,995 79,870 
Corn, shelled........ 306 13,839 22157; 300 15,662 28,084 
Buckwheattoe se... 155 3,977 5, 296 169 3,986 5,101 
Peas. cGn ye cre tae ou 49 812 2,644 44 842 25443 
Beans. dry. unk. 76 1,350 6,453 67 1,389 5,910 
POTATOES Htae nee 505 97,045 74,970 A401 07,195 93,474 
Blaxseeds nia2 0 Sr is 560 4,686 16,260 iP GD Or 2A 36,204 
Soy. Deans: fs .0-7 142 Grol 8,474 176 4,367 12,009 
7000 lb. 000 Ib. 
Sunflower seed...... 26 9,880 477 22 6,450 322 
Rapeseed... .....°.. 1 420 16 8 NOs) 249 
000 cwt. "000 cwt. 
Hield roots. 2 2S: 103 23,093 21,881 92 . 2k, 201 20,107 
\ "000 tons 7000 tons 
Hay and clover. 9,254 12,913 233,900 9,667 17, 240 252,642 
PNT NEW Nhe Rigo ot aR i 15547 SE 230 63,675 1,581 3,829 67,400 
Bodder corn. 4s. 628 6,421 34,746 549 55,122 29) 222 
(Grainchayeas ee eee. 814 1,109 14,500 1,003 1,993 25 E57, 
Sugar. beets...2°2.../.5~ 102 ints 18,367 97 1027 10,4912 
1 Includes final payments on western Canadian wheat, oats and barley. 2 Based on 


initial payments only for western Canadian wheat, oats and barley, and for sugar beets in all 
provinces; subject to upward revision when interim and final payments become known. 


Live Stock.—There were more cattle and hogs on farms in Canada on June 1, 
1951, than on the same date of 1950, but the numbers were still considerably 
below the peak levels reached during the 1943-45 period. The number of 
sheep on farms continued to decrease, although at a lower rate during the 
latest year, and a record low was established on June 1, 1951. On that date, 
the number of horses was just a little over half the number on the same date 
of 1942. 
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Numbers of Principal Species of Live Stock on Farms, June 1, 1942-51 


Sheep 
Year Cattle’ Hogs and Horses 

Lambs 

"000 7000 "000 *000 

FOS Diag ec iat OR al aah Wonk Boat aka oe orate : 8,945 &,125 3,197 2,816 
DO Sli she bios Soot, My tanto uri hOn A oatay aaa Re 9,665 8,148 3,459 Dito 
16.9,71 Vs He BE sg PRICED Lae aR Uh ce Since yea yes wrap he tate 10,346 7,741 3,726 PT aS 
TOA Ree heck ecko ere ene aN Ie Beet ea eat 10,759 6,026 3,622 2,585 
POE Ge Fore ek hn i oc SAE Re DG ges oy gh 9,665 4,910 2,942 2,200 
FICO Ey eS ie ss etita inn iste: rte pee tian Ae te He 9,718 SATS 2 TOT 2,032 
NO AS Cie CRT ee et Yee es rs Sens 9,476 4,463 2: 2AF 1,904 
LO Or ee ener gHATES. cease Omran eae elements 9,081 5,163 2,075 1,796 
LOS OMe Bis aac tena ee tee ee 9,045 5,247 2,015 1,683 
LOS Vie Lik hie aed tena ak ts te 9,333 5,875 1,968 1,505 


Poultry and Eggs.—The estimated number of hens, cocks and chickens on 
farms at June 1, 1950, continued the downward trend in evidence the previous 
two years. In fact the 1950 total of 61,469,000, which was down from 
69,031,000 in 1949, was-the lowest since 1941. The high cost of feed, without 
a commensurate increase in egg prices, was the reason given by many pro- 
ducers for reducing their flocks. However, during the 1951 hatching season 
an upward swing in poultry numbers resulted in an estimate of 71,116,000 
hens, cocks and chickens on farms at June 1, 1951. 


Other poultry on farms at June 1, 1950, were estimated at 2,559,000 


turkeys, 368,900 geese and 488,900 ducks; the June 1, 1951, estimates were 
2,698,000 turkeys, 384,000 geese and 467,000 ducks. 


Feeding broilers in a battery brooder. These chicks are fed low-fibre high-protein ration 
and marketed when they reach a weight of two fo three pounds. 


Fewer birds on poultry farms affected the amount of poultry meat placed 
on the market in 1950 which decreased to 270,607,000 lb. from 284,231,000 
lb. in 1949. Egg production declined to 305,173,000 doz. from 314,488,000 
doz. in 1949, 


Farm Poultry-Meat and Farm-Egg Production, by Economic Areas, 


1948-50 
LL ennsesronns 
Poultry-Meat Production Egg Production 
Economic Area 
Farm- Farm- 
and Year Marketed Home Total Marketed Home Total! 
Consumed Consumed 
7000 Ib. 7000 Ib. 7000 Ib. 7000 doz. "000 doz. 7000 doz. 
Maritimes. .... 1948 9,910 4,289 14,199 19,902 5,710 25,959 
1949 11,483 4,618 16,101 18,461 5,804 24,539 
1950 8,742 4,092 12 , 834 19,188 5,932 25-512 


Que. and Ont.. .1948 112,967 21 336 134, 303 167, 367 29,130 201, 462 
1949 144,341 24,594 168,935 142,263 26,600 173,901 
1950 144,637 22,741 167,378 142,645 27,541 174,326 


Prairies 2.2% ca. 1948 52,341 33,129 85,470 75,698 21,670 100,554 
1949 53,819 32,931 86,750 67,970 19,690 91,195 
1950 48,733 30,011 78,744 61,892 19,485 83,415 
| Bk oli: Bee Rare 1948 12,515 2,839 15,354 24,327 2,655 28,191 
1949 10,165 2,280 12,445 21,471 2,289 24,853 
1950 9,452 2,199 11,651 19,410 1 732 21,920 


Totals... .1948 187,733 61,593 249 , 326 287 , 294 59,165 356,166 
1949 219,808 64,423 284,231 250,165 54,383 314,488 
1950 211,564 59,043 270 , 607 243,135 54,690 305,173 


a 


1 Includes eggs sold for hatching and used for hatching on farms. 


Dairying.—Milk production in 1951 was approximately the same as in 1950 
despite a continuation in the downward movement of dairy cow numbers 
which had been taking place since 1948. The maintenance of production 
was due, in part, to excellent pasture conditions during 1951 and perhaps 
also to the retention of better producers in the herds in the culling process 
that had been taking place. Although the number of cows kept for dairy 
purposes declined by 2 p.c. between June 1, 1950, and the same date of 
1951, numbers of dairy heifers increased by 2 p.c., indicating a disposition on 
the part of farmers to build up herds again. The utilization of milk produced 
in 1951 followed the previous post-war trend. Sales of fluid milk and cream 
were up slightly over 1950 anda sharp increase took place in quantities utilized 
in the manufacture of concentrated whole-milk products. The extra milk 
needed to produce these increases was drawn away from butter and cheese 
production. 


Butter and Cheese.—Creamery butter production declined about 
33,000,000 Ib. since 1947, and the 1951 production of approximately 
258,000,000 Ib. was about 54,000,000 Ib. below the peak production in 1943. 
Total butter production, including creamery, dairy and whey butter, fell 
24,000,000 Ib. between 1949 and 1950, and a further decline of 3,000,000 Ib. 
during 1951 placed the estimated total for that year at approximately 
308,000,000 lb. This was a reduction of 61,000,000 Ib. from 1943. To meet 
domestic market requirements approximately 5,000,000 Ib. of butter were 
imported into Canada in 1947, 14,500,000 Ib. in 1948 and 1,000,000 Ib. in 
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1949. The 1950 imports were small in amount but in 1951 a total of 
17,500,000 lb. were shipped into Canada. When it became evident that butter 
supplies would be insufficient for domestic needs in 1951-52, arrangements 
were made by the trade to import 4,500,000 Ib. and it was announced that the 
Federal Government would import 10,000,000 lb.; 12,387,000 lb. were imported 
between August and November under these special arrangements, the re- 
mainder to be delivered early in 1952. 

Domestic disappearance of butter in 1950 averaged 23-5 lb. per capita 
compared with 28-7 in 1948. It wasin December 1948 that the manufacture 
of margarine in Canada was declared legal. Per capita consumption of mar- 
garine in 1950 was 6-7 lb. 


Cheese production suffered a greater decline during the past few years 
than that of butter. The output of cheddar cheese in 1950 fell to almost 
96,000,000 Ib. from 117,000,000 Ib. in 1949, and the 1951 output is estimated 
at 85,000,000 lb. This production may be compared with the peak output of 
206,000,000 Ib. in 1942. No contract was made between the Governments of 
Canada and the United Kingdom for the shipment of cheese in 1951. How- 
ever, a contract was made by the Ontario Cheese Producers Association which 
guaranteed the shipment of 20,000,000 Ib. to the United Kingdom during the 
period May to October 1951, provided the amount produced in the Province 
reached 60,000,000 lb. If less than this amount was produced, 18,000,000 Ib. 
‘would complete the contract, and if more was produced the United Kingdom 
would accept up to 90 p.c. of the excess production. Although Ontario. pro- 
duction was slightly below 60,000,000 Ib., total shipments under the Ontario 
contract amounted to 25,633,000 lb.; the amount delivered to the United 
Kingdom from Ontario and Quebec combined was 27,805,900 Ib. Under the 
Ontario contract this cheese was sold at 32 cents per Ib. f.a.s., while the price 
of domestic cheese was set by the Association at 36 cents per lb. Ontario 
white cheese at Montreal averaged slightly higher, being 37 cents as compared 
with 29% cents in 1950. 


Concentrated Milk and Ice Cream.—The production of concentrated milk 
products—which include evaporated and condensed milk, whole milk powder, 
condensed and evaporated skim milk, skim milk powder, condensed butter- 
milk and buttermilk powder and casein—showed a gain of 13 p.c. in the 
January-November period of 1951 as compared with the same months of 1950. 
Evaporated milk, which makes up about 70 p.c. of the total in terms of milk, 
showed the most significant gain, advancing 14 p.c. On the other hand, skim 
milk powder, the second most important item, decreased by approximately 
1 p.c. In 1950 (the latest year for which complete figures are available) 
evaporated milk production amounted to 257,000,000 Ib. and skim milk to 
53,000,000 Ib. The total production of all concentrated whole-milk products 
and concentrated milk by-products was 382,000,000 Ib. 

Ice cream manufactured during the January-November period of 1951 
reached a total of approximately 24,000,000 gal., an increase of 6 p.c. com- 
pared with the same period of 1950. Production for the entire year 1950 was 
approximately the same as that for the eleven-month period of 1951. 

Income and Values.—Farm income from dairying in 1950 amounted to 
$328,000,000, compared with $332,000,000 in 1949 and nearly $387,000,000 
in 1948. However, in the January-September period of 1951, the income from 
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A great deal of 
money is invested 
in the dairy indus- 
try of Canada— 
in herds, machines, 
farms and fac- 
tories — Canada's 
milch cows alone 
representing an 
investment of 


$600,000,000. 


dairying was 12-6 p.c. above that for the same months of 1950. Since there 
was a reduction in the milk output, it is obvious that the gain indicated was 
due entirely to higher prices. Fluid milk averaged $3.99 per hundred Ib. in 
comparison with $3.84 in 1950, and all products combined on a milk basis 
averaged $2.85 per hundred Ib. in place of $2.52. The total value of milk 
production in 1950 (f.0.b. farm) was $431,000,000 compared with $457,000,000 
in 1949 and $506,000,000 in 1948. Dairy products valued at the factory 
amounted to $454,000,000 in 1950 compared with $480,000,000 in the previous 
year. 


Dairy Production, by Economic Areas, 1947-50 


Milk Manufactured Milk Products! 
Economic Area 
and Year Fluid a ote! BEES, Cheddar Ice 
Sales Milk Pro- Cheese Cream 
duction Creamery Dairy Z 
7000 Ib. 7000 Ib. *000 Ib. 7000 Ib. "000 Ib. 000 gal. 
Maritimes..... 1947 234,513 |1,059,276 17,260 8,014 1,407 DF ey ETE 
1948 226,316 |1,079,889 17,854 8,881 1,466 2 5a 
19492 229,553 11,095,337 18,809 7,582 1,619 Dea 
19502 234,981 |1,060,935 LE 702 6, 882 1,514 2,307 
Que. and Ont.. .1947 |2,943,767 |10,733,941 174,531 16,303 113,148 14,339 
1948 |2,838,889 |10,348,460 171,510 19,854 81,756 1S kod 
1949 |2,873,262 |10,570,555 168 , 220 15,050 109 , 806 14,617 
1950 12,921,474 |10,298,685 156,504 14,418 89 , 482 14,201 
PraTIeSy s aets ak 1947 659,817 |4,819,484 94,722 30,281 6,864 4,438 
: 1948 639,331 |4,668,437 91,939 sya si i eS 5,006 
1949 653,436 |4,526,519 88,165 28,455 4,992 5,184 
1950 665,995 |4,409, 266 82,734 24,561 4,746 4,802 
BAG oases, ae 1947 324,442 628,087 4,439 1,697 §33 2,487 
1948 320,381 633,576 4,326 1,599 431 2,492 
1949 327,502 650,934 4,611 1,258 498 2,416 
/ 1950 334,577 668 , 102 4,666 1,036 564 2,451 
Totals....1947 |4,162,539 |17,240,788 290,952 56,295 121,9523 23,441 
1948 |4,024,917 |16,730,362 285,629 62,845 89 , 0253 25,206 
19492 |4,083,753 |16,843,345 279,805 52,852 116 ,9153 24,799 
19502 |4,157,027 |16,436,988 261,606 46,897 96 , 3063 23,761 


1 Concentrated milk products are not shown; total production was 338,356,000 Ib. in 1947, 


399,187,000 lb. in 1948, 371,342,000 lb. in 1949 and 382,151,000 lb. in 1950. 
3 Total cheese production amounted to 125,571,000 Ib. in 1947, 


Newfoundland. 


94,678,000 Ib. in 1948, 121,030,000 lb. in 1949 and 101,140,000 Ib. in 1950. 


Special Crops 


2 Exclusive of 


Fruit.—Fruit is produced on a commercial scale in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. In addition to the 
cultivated fruits large quantities of native berries are harvested, particularly 
in Eastern Canada, but no complete data on production are available. 


Poor sizing and heavy dropping of apples caused by strong winds in late 
September contributed to a lower apple crop in British Columbia in 1951 
compared with the previous year. The Nova Scotia crop was also reduced by 
considerable spot and rust damage, chiefly in early varieties. In Ontario and 
Quebec, however, the 1951 apple crop exceeded the 1950 production. The yield 
of all tender tree fruits in British Columbia was below average in 1951, still 
reflecting the heavy frost damage to trees during the winter of 1949-50. The 
1951 grape crop in Ontario was 10,600,000 lb. below the record 1950 level 
though the quality was exceptionally good. 
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Apple orchard 
on an Ottawa 
Valley farm. 


Apples being 
wrapped indi- 
vidually at a 
co-operative 
fruit-packing 
Plant in British 
Columbia. 


The November 1951 estimates of production with final estimates for 
1950 in parentheses were: apples, 13,804,000 bu. (16,166,000 bu.); pears, 
1,185,000 bu. (864,000 bu.); plums and prunes, 675,000 bu. (600,000 bu.); 
peaches, 1,682,000 bu. (1,222,000 bu.); apricots, 49,000 bu. (18,000 bu.); 
cherries, 423,000 bu. (359,000 bu.); strawberries, 24,612,000 qt. (27,121,000 
qt.); raspberries, 12,647,000 qt. (11,964,000 qt.); loganberries, 887,000 lb. 
(1,197,000 lb.); and grapes, 98,595,000 Ib. (109,189,000 Ib.). 


Exports of fresh apples from the 1950 crop amounted to approximately 
3,900,000 bu. of which 2,300,000 bu. were shipped to the United States and 
1,500,000 bu. to the United Kingdom. The United Kingdom produced a heavy 
apple crop in 1951 and there has been increased production in recent years 
in several continental European countries. 


Under the terms of the trade agreement entered into by Canada at the 
Torquay Conference of 1950-51, the duty on apples was reduced from ? to 3 
cents per lb. and the period during which no duty is applicable was prolonged 
by 19 days. Apples may now be imported duty free from May 20 to July 31. 


Values of Fruits Produced, 1947-50, with Averages, 1942-46 


: Average 
Fruit 1942.46 1947 1948 1949 1950 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Apples 18,759,000 || 22,840,000 | 22,631,000 | 19,684,000 19,493 ,000 
| Ore aie Ryo eal oe Ae 1,752,000 2,178,000 2,185,000 2,436,000 2,136,000 
Plums and prunes....| 1,254,000 1,471,000 1,889,000 1,387,000 1,278,000 
PEACH ESt ean eee 4,004,000 4,128,000 4,953,000 4,987,000 2,814,000 
APEICOUSHL. MS Stee 317,000 327,000 629 ,000 810,000 93,000 
Gherriessaitavenceince: 1,776,000 2,128,000 2,863 , 000 3,436,000 2,168,000 
Totals, Tree Fruits.| 27,862,000 || 33,072,000 | 35,150,000 | 32,740,000 27,982,000 
Strawberries.........] 3,276,000 5,404,000 6,821,000 5,662,000 6,885,000 
Raspberries: 42. 1. .; 2,713,000 4,354,000 3,279,000 2,614,000 2,968,000 
GTADES Pace eee. Be 2,336,000 3,568,000 2,559,000 2,012,000 3,543, 000 
Loganberries........ 181,000 213,000 340, 000 124,000 177,000 
Totals, Small Fruits} 8,506,000 || 13,539,000 | 12,999,000 | 10,412,000 13,573,000 
Totals, All Fruits} 36,368,000 || 46,611,000 | 48,149,000 | 43,152,000 41,555,000 


Tobacco.—Production of tobacco in 1951 is estimated at 151,200,000 Ib., 
a crop about 25 p.c. larger than that in 1950. The increase was due to rela- 
tively favourable weather conditions and heavier plantings, the acreage being 
119,470 compared with 101,839 in 1950. Flue-cured tobacco made up 93 p.c. 
of the total area planted in 1951. In Ontario, where the largest producing areas 
of this type are located, the acreage increase was 18,930 and the total area of 
-flue-cured was 106,260 acres. This substantial rise was the result of the 
decision of the Flue-cured Tobacco Marketing Association, made early in 
1951, to remove acreage controls and allow grower members of the Association 
to plant their full base acreage. Total tobacco acreages, by provinces, for 1951 
with 1950 data in parentheses were: Quebec, 9,620 acres (9,163); Ontario, 
109,710 acres (92,556); British Columbia, 140 acres (120). 


Honey.—The estimated number of beekeepers decreased from 22,180 in 
1950 to 18,760 in 1951, continuing the downward trend in evidence since 1945. 
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As a consequence, colony numbers also showed a reduction of 9,200 from 1950, 
the 1951 estimate being placed at 420,840 colonies. Stocks of honey on July 
1, 1951, were about 4,500,000 lb. less than on the same date a year earlier. 
Despite the fewer colonies, honey production in 1951 was estimated at 
38,890,000 lb., a figure about 37 p.c. above the estimate for 1950. This 
increase was due largely to the favourable weather that prevailed in Ontario 
and Quebec during the honey-gathering season. Prospects of overseas ship- 
ments of Canadian honey are not encouraging due, in part, to the dollar 
shortage and also to the fact that United States exports of honey are subsidized. 


Maple Products.—Cool, rainy weather during the spring of 1951 resulted in 
a relatively small crop of maple syrup and sugar (expressed in terms of syrup) 
of 2,309,000 gal. as compared with 2,983,000 gal. in 1950, output being down 
in all producing areas. For the same reason, some of the syrup was not of the 
highest quality. 


Sugar Beets.—Production of sugar beets in 1951 was estimated on Nov. 15 
at just over 1,000,000 tons, compared with the 1950 record of 1,100,000 tons. 
In Alberta, extremely unfavourable weather interfered with lifting the sugar- 
beet crop and full realization of the Alberta estimate depended on weather 
conditions permitting growers to lift and market the remaining beets before 
final freeze-up. The acreages, by provinces, in 1951 with data for 1950 in 
parentheses were: Quebec, 10,000 acres (11,750); Ontario, 31,525 acres 
(33,550); Manitoba, 19,100 acres (20,198); Alberta, 36,600 acres (36,152). 
Estimates of production, by provinces, with comparable figures for 1950 in 
parentheses were: Quebec, 94,800 tons (147,000); Ontario, 334,300 tons 
(386,000); Manitoba, 178,000 tons (150,000); Alberta, 420,000 tons (445,000). 
Processing plants are located at St. Hilaire, Que., Wallaceburg and Chatham, 
Ont., Fort Garry, Man., and Taber, Picture Butte and Raymond, Alta. 


Seeds.—The latest information available on the production of seeds is for the 
year 1950. 


Seed Production, by Kinds, 1949 and 1950 


Kind 1949 1950 Kind 1949 1950 
000 Ib. "000 Ib. lb. lb. 

Hay and Pasture— Carrot nasser eee 49,163 41,200 
Wifaliay Jee. 2 cce 8,845 12,535 || Cauliflower......... 666 380 
Red clover........ 4,542 Bs O25 1h COL oye) arc oer oe ee ene ee OA 353,200 
Alsi. so Pec hoo, 3,183 2,320 |. Cucumber....+.%... 16,605 2,200 
Sweet clover........| | 22,297 D2 ADO CCl os names ak eee 660 500 
INO =. eee Se 7,406 152098.) Mettucess oy faces. 22,850 23,400 
Brome grass..:.... 6,350 18.0300) Matigel a snnd nec 72,200 31,500 
Crested wheat grass 394 1,229 Muskmelon. 77245407 875 2,400 
Creeping red fescue 1,046 SS Onis ONION ere ee 66,424 104, 400 
Canadian blue grass 253 A) ml RATSIDID eau mn oe 3.,400 9,100 
Kentucky blue grass 110 1 GOO74" Pena ce eee a 8) OF OF OS0 1 1 , 4OE S500 
Western rye grass. . Be Ace we epee pacar. 186 330 
Bent CLASS. mantis 1 —— Palm piscine see ye Gs) 1,000 
FRAG Sneed verano 19,550 9,400 

Vegetable and Field SPINACH erie ee aie 8,288 8,500 
Root— Ib. Ib. Squash and marrow. 4,198 2,100 
ENSDATASUS saul ak 20,060 20, 100 Sugar beet... ... 0... 402,759 650,000 
1BieveW ater ana er, Aaeeig ty e 1640515 Ox) Mo 12 SOOM ms wied Gran ace meet ere 55,047 46,700 
IBGCtirant 3k pies 17,205 ZoOTAOO RH MoWwASS! Chand vemnn mis ae = 220 
Cabbage. thir. 2,099 EQ00tihomato.s.s ques Ose! 2,200 
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Forestry 


HE forests of Canada stretch in a belt 

generally from 600 to 1,000 miles wide 
across the eastern provinces, curving northward on the prairies and dipping 
southward again to cover much of the Province of British Columbia. These 
woodlands extend over an area of 1,299,759 sq. miles, more than one-third of 
the land surface of Canada. About 712,000 sq. miles of this vast forested 
region are considered to be productive in the sense that they are capable of 
producing crops of. merchantable wood. The natural tendency is to evaluate 
the forests in terms of timber because it is the chief marketable commodity, 
but at the same time it must not be forgotten that the forests perform other 
very valuable functions. They aid in safeguarding agricultural lands against 
drought and erosion, protect watersheds, conserve water supplies and provide 
cover for game and fur-bearing animals. 


Of the productive forests, 483,809 sq. miles are at present accessible for 
commercial operations. They include large supplies of softwoods—spruce and 
balsam, pine, Douglas fir, hemlock, cedar and poplar—which are in greatest 
demand to-day, and in addition many varieties of hardwoods, such as birch, 

_ maple, elm and basswood, which are of importance for specialized purposes. 
It is this accessible productive area that provides the raw materials for 
Canada’s invaluable forest industries—industries that convert the resources 
of the forests into pulp, paper, building materials, textile yarns, plastics, 
furniture and hundreds of commodities that have become essential and com- 
monplace—industries -that have been a fundamental force in the social and 
economic development of Canada and whose activities affect, directly or 
indirectly, every Canadian as an income-earner and a consumer. 


The forest resources of Canada are almost wholly owned by the Crown, 
that is by the people of Canada, and are administered by either the Federal 
Government or the Provincial Governments. Only about 97,000 sq. miles 
are owned by individuals or corporations and one-third of that area is in farm 
woodlots. The Federal Government administers the forests of Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories as well as those in the National Parks and Forest 
Experiment Stations, and each province administers the other forested land 
within its boundaries. Such land is leased, for cutting purposes, to lumber or 
pulp and paper companies and revenue is received in the form of Crown dues 
or stumpage; ground-rents and fire-protection taxes are collected annually. 
As new regions are explored, their lands are examined and the agricultural 
land disposed of. Land suitable only for forest growth is set aside; the policy 
of disposing of the title to such lands has been virtually abandoned. 

The life blood of any industry is its raw material and the future of the 
forest industries depends on the maintenance of the woodlands. In 1949 the 
Federal Government passed the Canada Forestry Act which authorizes 
the Federal authorities to participate in measures for the protection and 
conservation of the forest heritage and to collaborate with the provinces in 
fire, insect and disease protection, and such activities as forest inventorier, 
forest research, forestry publicity and education, and improvement of growing 
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*Bucking’ a giant British Columbia spruce. 


conditions and management. ‘The cost of these undertakings will be shared 
by the Federal Government and the province concerned. Much has been done 
in the line of forest conservation and in research by the pulp and paper 
companies, which are the largest leaseholders of Crown timber. They have 
tremendous investments in their mills which cannot be moved to new sources 
of supply and are therefore vitally interested in the maintenance of the wood- 
lands and in their conservation and replenishment for future use. 


Forest Utilization 


Operations in the Woods.—The most important of the primary. products 
of the forest is pulpwood. About 60 p.c. of the twelve or thirteen million cords 
of pulpwood harvested annually is cut from the 158,000 sq. miles of forest 
leased by pulp and paper companies from the provincial governments. The 
remainder is purchased from farmers, settlers and other owners or operators 
of woodlands. In British Columbia cutting work goes on during most of the 
year. East of the Rockies, woods operations are largely seasonal, beginning 
in August and ending when the snow gets too deep for cutting. Thousands of 
men are required to fell, saw, stack, skid and move the pulpwood harvest. 
Hundreds are needed to feed and house them and to equip and supervise them. 
In the spring, thousands more are called upon to carry out the river drive and 
send the logs on their way to the mills, one of the most spectacular of all 
industrial operations. 


Second to pulpwood ranks the cutting of logs and bolts for transfer to 
sawmills, veneer mills and other plants. Logging generally has become a 
highly organized and mechanized operation and it is estimated that all 
operations in the woods in 1949 gave employment amounting to 37,836,000 
man-days and distributed $321,000,000 in wages and salaries. 


Value of Woods Operations, by Products, 1945-49 


Products 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Logs and bolts.......| 120,682,306) 150,933,681} 205,259,855} 215,108,932] 207,789,335 
Pivkpwouod'ss< 5. 2-se 146,172,701} 183,085,359] 237,488,741] 284,656,819} 270,697 ,980 
RinewOod = ax.etes ee, 45,193,219} 49,544,756) 46,206,336} 49,535,855} 48,816,965 
Hewn railway ties.... 1,339,920 1 13.15;-951 1 17 806 1,303,596 917,033 
POLES ie rae 5,663,793 5,302,324 8,404,809 13,116,480} 11,485,488 
Round mining timber 6,437,074) 12,149,767 10,082,458 10,268,435 10,376,305 
Bence posts. % ...-: sax 2,690,569 3,091,268 2,832,783 2,489 , 286 2,640,576 
Wood for distillation. 687 , 102 452,196 544,746 497 , 286 467,997 
Mencesraikst-sc is ieee 367,741 605 ,503 628, 804 591,484 644, 844 
Miscellaneous 
HOG WCES ane siemee eee ee 5,090,476 6,972,509 7,177,790 8,726,895 TOES OS 
Totals rire 334,324,901| 413,269,314) 519,804,128) 586,295,068) 561,412,062 


On the average, about 90 p.c. of all the primary forest products are used 
in Canada. Sawlogs, pulpwood and fuel account for over 95 p.c. of the pro- 
duction and exports of sawlogs and fuelwood amount to about 1 p.c. of the 
output while exports of pulpwood are less than 29 p.c. 


Lumber.—The lumber industry includes not only the production of sawn 


lumber of all dimensions, but also that of shingles, laths, sawn ties, hardwood 


squares, box shooks, staves and heading, and the barking of pulpwood in 
plants other than pulpmills. 
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Sawmills are operated in every province of Canada as well as in Yukon 
and the Northwest Territories, but British Columbia leads by a wide margin 
in production of all sawmill products, particularly sawn lumber, shingles and 
ties. Altogether 7,460 sawmills operated during 1949, with 55,032 employees 
and a total payroll of $97,449,091. Wood sawn into lumber consists chiefly 
of conifers; spruce, Douglas fir, hemlock, white pine, cedar and other soft- 
woods account for about 95 p.c. and hardwoods for 5 p.c. 


Production of Sawn Lumber and All Sawmill Products, 1949 
es ee ah 


Sawn Total 
Province or Territory Lumber Sawmill 
Production Products 
000 ft. b.m. $ $ 

INewioundlandt'\ saa sake ote oie ee 34,060 1,586,747 2,080, 842 
ePrince Hh dward Islandas.cns ce ee OS 12 446,341 506,591 
INO VAL OCOLIA ic: srt swt ets tenis tee a 262,963 12,345,754 13,562,282 
Newobrunswick ans sea -- frais hen oe eae 294,225 15,130, 833 17,858,803 
DUC BEC ay te ey eee ered. ut at 1,128,076 59,100,719 69,624,009 
IN AT Ore ser Ot tien rr te ed hee ee Se 793,039 49,806, 861 62,739,000 
Wrath tobaleetiset en eerie cd Poe ee 56,689 2,821,479 3,064,696 
SaSKAChewalindine re epee ee 74,760 342502700 3,562,128 
Bal Den tases ioe tot ere test hs sh ht 306,353 12,281,439 13,500,571 
British=Columbiacs seo (See ee 2,951,183 177,708 ,047 209,607,511 
Yukon and Northwest Territories......... 4,223 307 ,953 308 , 768 
Canadas ae Ger he eee eas 5,915,443 334,789 , 873 396,415,201 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————————————— 


The 1949 gross value of $396,415,201 includes the following commodities: 
sawn lumber ($334,789,873); shingles ($19,568,633); sawn ties ($8,197,467); 
processed pulpwood ($8,028,725); box shooks ($4,855,297); spoolwood 


a SE Se ee 


A sawmill in northern Ontario. 


($1,791,766); flatted mine timbers ($1,659,494); staves ($1,194,815); lath 
($1,136,208); pickets ($536,227); heading ($484,796) ; and other wood products 
and by-products ($14,171,900). 


Over 37 p.c. of the sawn lumber produced in 1949 was exported and the 
remainder was used for structural work in Canada or went into Canadian 
wood-using industries as the raw material in the manufacture of sash, doors 
and planing-mill products, furniture, boxes, cooperage, etc. 


Pulp and Paper.—The production of pulp and paper is Canada’s largest 
single industry. It ranks first in capital invested, first in value of production 
and first in value of exports, second in employment but first in salaries and 
wages paid. Its field of operation extends from coast to coast—in the great 
forests and the farm woodlots, in the big mills and the little mills, in villages 
and in cities. Altogether at the end of 1951 there were 130 plants across the 


country whose location was determined largely by proximity to sources of 


raw material, means of low-cost transportation, and hydro-electric power sites. 
In Ontario there were 45 mills and in Quebec 57. The great evergreen forests 
of the Pacific seaboard supplied 12 mills in British Columbia. There were 
11 mills in the Maritime Provinces and the entry of Newfoundland into 
Canadian Confederation in 1949 added three large units to the industry. 
There were only two mills on the prairies, both in Manitoba. In 1950, the 123 
mills then in operation employed 52,343 workers, paid out $169,246,531 in 
wages and salaries and had a total production valued at $954,137,651. 


Principal Statistics of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
1930, 1940, 1948-50 


The products 


Item 1930 1940 1948 1949 1950 
Establishments.. No. 109 103 117 123 123 
Employees...... iY 33,207 34,719 51,924 52,050 524343 
Salariesand wages. .$| 45,774,976} 56,073,812] 151,662,761] 157,703,868] 169,246,531 
Gross value of pro- 

GUuGts Hin eee Rae $| 215,674,246} 298,034,843] 825,857,664! 836,148,393] 954,137,651 
Net value of 
DYOdUCtS, 32a oe: $| 107,959,927] 158,230,575] 412,770,470}. 423,375,527) 511,142,983 
Pulp produced. ..tons 3,619,345 5,290, 762 7,675,079 7,852,998 8,473,014 
$| 112,355,872] 149,005,267] 485,966,164) 445,138,494) 502,583,925 
Paper produced. .tons 2,926,787 4,319,414 6,063 , 646 6,539,969 6,812,035 
$| 173,305,874! 225,836,809] 582,346,842] 641,459,838) 710,153,826 
Pulp exported. ..tons 762,220 1,068,516 1,797,998 1,557,348 1,846,143 
$| 39,059,979} 60,930,149) 211,564,384) 171,504,163) 208,555,549 
Newsprint 
exported...... tons 2332510 3,242,789 4,328,084 4,789,296 4,938 ,069 
$| 133,370,932} 151,360,196) 383,122,743) 440,054,067] 485,746,314 


of the industry fall into four broad categories: (1) pulp 


made for sale and conversion into products elsewhere than in the pulp and 
paper mills—besides being the raw material for paper, pulp is converted into 
a host of other products including rayon, photographic film, cellophane, nitro- 
cellulose and innumerable plastic materials; (2) newsprint, the raw material 
for the daily newspaper; (3) other papers, which include thousands of grades 
ranging from cigarette paper to banknote paper, from paperboard for milk- 
bottle caps to the finest coated and rag papers, from tissues to building papers; 
(4) paperboard, the standby of manufacturers and distributors. 
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A jack ladder carries logs up to the slasher to be cut to four-foot lengths, a preliminary step 
in paper-making. 


Newsprint paper and market pulp account for about 80 p.c. of the output 
of the industry and about three-quarters of this production is exported. The 
other 20 p.c. of the output consists chiefly of paperboard and fine grades of 
paper which, for the most part, meet the needs of the domestic market. Only 
about 5 p.c. of that production is exported. 


Pulp Production, by Provinces, 1948-50 


1948 1949 1950 
Province — | 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 

Quebecues.che kee 3,902 ,072|}227,425,545| 3,698,401|196,568,691| 3,922, 543/216,299,900 

Ontariole.. to ae ok 2,226,124/153,870,832] 2,138,444)140,662,434| 2,297,518)/156,390,753 

British Columbia.... 688 , 209|49 , 220,655 666 ,542/36,737,722 776,896] 49,381,923 
Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Mani- 
toba and Newfound- 

leant eceem aaa ee ees 858,6741/55,449,1321) 1,349,611/71,169,647) 1,476,057/80,511, 349 

Canadas ai 7,675,0791/485,966,164!| 7,852,998/445,138,494| 8,473 ,014|502,583,925 


innit anmeeteen meee neenenememnenmeneameemimemememmmmental 


1 Newfoundland not included. 
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Paper Production, by Provinces and Types, 1948-50 


1948 ‘ 1949 1950 


Province Hoe 
and Type Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons § tons $ 
Quebec— © 

NiewSsprintyat sans 2 ,696, 838) 232,226,840] 2,704,995)241,981,534| 2,766,159|261,176,678 
Book and writing... 85 ,009| 18,363 ,424 71,744|16, 807,909 76,517/19,935,645 
Witap ping axes 119, 816]17, 274,936 116 , 469/16, 781,488 122 ,632|20,372,400 
Paper boards....... 249, 730|25 497,589 242 ,593|24, 666,541 254, 367/26, 361,181 
Tissue paper....... 23,650] 4,946,990 24,148) 5,651,922 27,366) 6,332,632 
Other paper........ 65,580} 5,381,504 62,114] 4,863,463 68,590] 5,569,977 
Totals, Quebec. ..| 3,240,623/303,691,283) 3,222,063/310,752,857| 3,315, 631/339,748,513 


Ontario— 
Newsprint......... 1,198,075|105,004,195| 1,223 ,636)111,907,509| 1,240,116)119,620,533 
Book and writing... 146, 599)26,815,544 127 ,541123 ,785, 729 137 ,580|27 , 420,765 
WirapDine suc whee. 52,885] 9,279,389 47,953) 9,025,273 62 ,661/12 ,069, 742 
Paper boards...... 396, 138/37 , 569, 853 376,619)36,723,734 417 , 443/42 ,960,135. 
PSSue-Papetvc.s.s0 5 25,779| 5,861,443 25,438| 5,697,912 27,538) 6,383,701 
Other paper. .....: 18,034} 2,652,251 16,746| 2,476,719 18,383] 2,961,129 


Totals, Ontario...| 1,837,510|/187,182,675| 1,817,933|189,616,876) 1,903,721/211,416,005 
British Columbia. 425 ,104/40,317,091 471,619|46,478,981 498 ,286|52,845,416 


Nova Scotia, New 


Brunswick, 

Manitoba and 

Newfoundland.... 560,409:\51,155,793!| 1,028,354/94,611,124| 1,094,397|106,143,892 

Canada— 

INEWSDIANIthac. acs 4,640, 336/402,099,718| 5,187, 206|467,976,343|) 5,318,988/506,968,207 

Book and writing... 231,608)/45 ,178,968 199 , 317/40, 598 , 820 214,097|47 , 356,410 

Wika DDINO sacs selene 207 , 128/31 ,036, 805 195 ,585/30,033 ,478 222 ,840/37,776,291 

Paper: boards. 2... 817 , 432/80, 864, 700 797 ,023|80, 632,075 876, 894|92 ,531,711 

Tissue paper....... 69 ,686|13,927 ,917 68 , 340)13 , 950,007 76,742}15,885,792 

Other’ paper ses. 2 97,456) 9,238,734 92,498] 8,269,115 102 ,474| 9,635,415 
Grand Totals. .| 6,063,646'|/582,346,8421| 6,539 , 969/641 ,459,838] 6,812,035/710,153,826 


1 Newfoundland not included. 


To-day, the Canadian pulp and paper industry is one of the major 
enterprises of the world. As a producer of newsprint, its output is five times 
that of any other country; as a producer of pulp, Canada is the second largest 
manufacturer and the second greatest exporter, contributing about one-third 
of the world’s exports of that commodity. 


The treatment of the forest as a slow-growing farm crop, by orderly 
cutting and re-seeding, will result in full utilization of that natural resource 
and, at the same time, maintain productive capacity. The average annual 
depletion of Canada’s forests amounts to about 3,515,000,000 cu. feet of usable 
wood. Of this, about 2,776,000,000 cu. feet are utilized and the remainder 
destroyed by fire, insects and disease. If the forests are to remain unimpaired, 
all of this must be replaced and, while natural regrowth in the woodlands still 
appears to exceed the volume of annual cut, it is the aim of governments and 
industry alike to maintain the forests in that position through better methods 
of forest management and reforestation and through more adequate forest 
protection. 


Forest research is an essential feature of the approach to forest manage- 
ment and protection. Research in silviculture, forest management, fire pro- 
tection and forest air-survey methods are carried on by the Forestry Branch 
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OF WOOD IN CANADA 


(10 YEARS ENDED 1949) 
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PULP AND PAPER MILLS 
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=100 MILLION CUBIC FEET 


of the Federal Department of Resources and Development at five experimental 
stations across the country. Supplementary studies are conducted in other 
areas in co-operation with the provincial governments and with industry. 
Two Federal Government forest-products laboratories supply basic and practi- 
cal knowledge required for the best possible utilization of forest products and 
the Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada engages in research in the 
field of pulps and papers. Investigations in forest-insect problems and in 
forest pathology are conducted by the Science Service of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Lapped pu!p as it 
comes from the 
pulp mill. Insome 
cases the pulp is 
mixed with water 
and slushed 
through pipes to 
the paper mill. 
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Mines and Minerals 


HE mining industry has had a tremendous 
tees on Canada’s growth and de- 
velopment. Fortiinately, the large portion of the country not suited to 
agriculture is underlain by geological formations that are favourable to the 
occurrence of economic mineral deposits. In a metals age such as the present, 
this heritage is immeasurably valuable and it has been exploited at a rapidly 
expanding rate during the present century. Fifty years ago, in 1901, the value 
of all minerals produced in Canada was slightly over $65,000,000. By 1915 
this value had been doubled, redoubled by 1928 and doubled again by 1940 
when the total passed the $500,000,000 mark. This latter figure was almost 
doubled again in 1950 when the total exceeded $1,000,000,000. 


The value figures reflect, of course, not only the changes in the amounts 
and the prices of the various products but also the long-term trend in the value 
of the dollar itself. Nevertheless, the volume increase is almost as striking. 
In 1920 the index of the physical volume of output in the mining industry was 
37-6 (1935-39 =100), by 1930 it was up to 63-9 and in 1938 to 110-6. In 
1941 the average was 134-5 and in 1950 it reached an all-time high of 147-5. 


The number of employees in the mining and smelting industries was 
120,400 in 1950 compared with 113,000 in 1941, 80,000 in 1930 and 62,000 in 
1922. The actual tonnage of ore mined and rock quarried totalled 88,000,000 


~ tons in 1950 compared with 65,000,000 in 1941, 35,000,000 in 1930 and 14,- 


000,000 in 1922. 

Canada leads the world in the production of nickel, platinum metals and 
asbestos. Excepting the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and Yugoslavia 
for which statistics are not available, Canada stands second in production of 


_gold, third in zinc, fourth in lead and copper, rates a high place in output of 


radium and uranium and is second in aluminum metal. 


Canada produces enormous quantities of the five most widely used non- 
ferrous metals—nickel, copper, lead, zinc and aluminum. In 1949 she mined 
about 90 p.c. of the world’s nickel, 12 pic. of the copper, 11 p.c. of the lead 
and 17 p.c. of the zinc. In addition, from imported ores she made about 30 
p.c. of the world’s aluminum metal. She is the leading exporter in the world 
of nickel, zinc and aluminum and is third in regard to lead and copper. Com- 


~ bining the exports of all of these metals Canada ranked first among world 


countries by a large margin; the value of such exports in 1950 was $360,000,000. 


It is important to note the recent change in direction of exports of refined 


non-ferrous metals. In 1939 the United Kingdom took 76 p.c. of Canada’s 


exports of copper, 79 p.c. of the zinc and 61 p.c. of the lead, whereas in 1950 
the respective percentages were 48, 24 and 7. On the other hand purchases of 
copper by the United States rose from 1-5 p.c. to 38 p.c., of lead from prac- 
tically nil to 91 p.c. and of zinc from 4 p.c. to 73 p.c. of the total exports. 


Developments under way in the iron-ore industry give promise of greatly 
increased production in the next few years. At the end of 1951 the Wabana 
mine on Bell Island, Newfoundland, was being completely mechanized 
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Strip coal mining on Grassy Mountain in the Crowsnest Pass, Alta. 
Alberta contains by far the largest coal reserves in Canada. 


so that the output of about 1,750,000 tons will be increased to 2,500,000 
tons in 1952. The ore beds here stretch out under the sea and although their 
exact extent is not known it appears that several hundred million tons are 
available. At the Helen mine in northern Ontario, production totals about 
1,250,000 tons of sinter a year. Ore reserves here are estimated at 100,000,000 
tons and a similar tonnage has been outlined at Siderite Hill, three miles 
northeast of the Helen mine. At Marmora in southeastern Ontario many 
million tons of magnetite ore have been outlined and plans made to bring the 
property into production. In 1951, output at Steep Rock in northwestern 
Ontario, which approximated 1,750,000 tons in 1951, is expected to reach at 
least 3,000,000 tons in 1955. The 1951 highlight in connection with the big 
Quebec-Labrador development was the speeding up of construction of the 
360-mile railway from the St. Lawrence river. Proven ore reserves increased to 
417,000,000 tons. The first shipment of ore is planned for 1954 and the initial 
annual objective of 10,000,000 tons will likely be reached shortly thereafter. 


Continued success in the discovery of crude petroleum in Western 
Canada, intensive exploration activity, and the vast sedimentary areas still 
to be tested foreshadow a great increase in Canada’s oil production. In the 
first nine months of 1951 there were no less than 33 new oil discoveries and 
about 50 gas discoveries. There were probably 140 geophysical parties at 
work in this area and expenditures on development and exploration totalled 
about $150,000,000 for 1951. Proven reserves of crude oil increased thirty- 
fold in the past six years rising from 45,000,000 bbl. in 1946 to 1,500,000,000 
bbl. in 1951. About 630 new wells were completed in 1951 bringing the pro- 
duction potential of operating wells to about 200,000 bbl. per day. The daily 
production in August 1951 was 180,000 bbl. 


The first phase of the distribution of western Canadian oil—the provision 
of supplies to the Prairie Provinces and to part of Eastern Canada—was well 
under way at the end of 1951. Prairie refining capacity had been more than 
doubled with a potential set at about 105,000 bbl. per day in a year or two. 
The 1,126-mile Edmonton-Superior pipe line was completed and shipments 


from the Head of the Lakes to Sarnia, Ont., via lake tanker started in April © 


1951. Refinery capacity at Sarnia is being increased and huge storage 
facilities added at both Superior, U.S.A., and Sarnia. The capacity of the pipe 
line, at present 70,000 bbl. per day in its Superior section, was also being 
increased by the addition of more pumping stations and by looping some sec- 
tions, and two more lake tankers were under construction. By 1952 it should 
be possible to move an average of about 55,000 bbl. per day of western oil 
into Ontario. The second phase of the development of markets for western 
Canadian oil was assured in mid-December 1951 when the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners granted the Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line Company 
permission to build a 695-mile pipe line from Edmonton through Jasper Park, 
Yellowhead Pass to Kamloops, to Merritt, to Hope and down the Fraser 
Valley to Burnaby adjacent to Vancouver. Work will commence in 1952 and 
completion is scheduled for 1953. Estimated cost is $80,000,000 and capacity 
75,000 bbl. daily. 

Natural gas also appears to be destined to play an important role in future 
fuel requirements of Canada. Reserves in Western Canada are now estimated 
at 8,000,000,000,000 cu. feet, and several companies are investigating the possi- 
bility of piping gas to urban centres in Eastern Canada and in British Columbia. 
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Provincial Distribution of Production.—The more important minerals in 
Newfoundland’s contribution of 2-5 p.c. to Canada’s mineral production in 
1950 were, on a value basis, zinc, iron ore, lead, copper, fluorspar, silver and 
gold. The output of fluorspar far exceeded that credited to any other part of 
Canada and only Ontario produced a greater quantity of iron ore. Coal 
accounted for 84 p.c. of the value of Nova Scotia’s mineral production in 1950. 
The balance was made up of gypsum, structural materials, barite, salt and 
silica brick. Nova Scotia produces about 98 p.c. of Canada’s output of barite, 
87 p.c. of the total output of gypsum and 34 p.c. of the coal. New Brunswick’s 
mineral resources are not large. Coal mining is carried on on a moderate scale 
and petroleum, natural gas and gypsum are obtained in limited quantities. 


Quebec ranks second among the provinces in mineral output and produces 
a wide variety of minerals. Its production in 1950 reached a peak value and 
made up 21 p.c. of the total mineral output of Canada. Extensive mining 
developments have taken place in the western part of the Province where 
gold, copper and zinc are recovered in large quantities with such other metals 
as selenium, tellurium and silver obtained as by-products. Until very recently 
all the asbestos mined in Canada came from the extensive and high-grade 
deposits in the Eastern Townships. Quebec leads also in the production of a 


Drilling operations at the titanium-rich iron-ore deposits of the Lake Allard district in Quebec. 


The refining of this ore will be done at Sorel where the new plant is nearing completion 
(see pp. 42-43). 


number of other industrial non-metallics such as brucitic limestone, feldspar 


and iron oxides which are obtained in smaller amounts. No coal, petroleum or 
iron ore is mined at present in Quebec but development is under way of the 
huge deposits of high-grade hematite on the Quebec-Labrador boundary. Also 
the titanium-rich iron-ore deposits of the Lake Allard district will eventually 
yield 500 tons of iron a day and 700 tons of titanium concentrate. 


Ontario has long ranked first among the provinces in mineral production. 
In 1950 its output reached an ‘all-time high and accounted for 35 p.c. of 
the entire Canadian mining output. Metals are the main factor in Ontario’s 
mineral production, forming 82 p.c. of its total in 1950 and, in fact, 49 p.c. 
of the total metallic production of Canada. In that year Ontario produced 
56 p.c. of Canada’s gold, all of the nickel and platinum metals and a good 
part of the copper and iron ore. In the field of non-metallics, Ontario also led 
in output of salt, quartz, clay products and structural materials and was the 
only producer of nepheline syenite and graphite. 


In Manitoba's mineral output, copper, gold, zinc and silver figure prom- 
inently among the metals, gypsum and salt among the industrial minerals and 
cement among the structural materials. The bulk of the metals comes from 
the great copper-gold-zinc-silver mine at Flin Flon, which lies partly in 
Manitoba and partly in Saskatchewan. From this mine also comes Sask- 
atchewan’s output of metals. The leading mineral in Saskatchewan’s produc- 
tion in 1950 was copper followed in order by zinc, coal, gold, sodium sulphate, 
crude petroleum and silver. 


Alberta’s mineral output is comprised almost entirely of fuels and struc- 
tural materials. Alberta ranks fourth among the provinces in value of mineral 


Underground drillers 


way that the rock will 


cut 


powder holes in such a 


be 


broken up but supporting 
jimbers will not be dam- 
aged. These drillers are 
working in the rich silver- 
lead-zine deposits in the 
Mayo district of Yukon. 


A 


The mill at the Munro 
asbestos mine in nor- 
thern Ontario has 
been in operation 
since mid-1950._ As- 
bestos from this mine 
is of exceptionally 
good quality and will 
substantially augment 
_the supply being taken 
from the world’s 
largest asbestos mine 
in eastern Quebec. 


> 


The Munro mine is an 
open pit—ore is first 
bldsted from the rim 
and then broken up by 
the secondary driller. 


production and in 1950 accounted for more than 94 p.c. of the entire Canadian 
output of petroleum, nearly 86 p.c. of the natural gas and over 42 p.c. of the 
coal. Other than fuels and structural materials, salt and a trace of gold are the 
only minerals produced. 

Metals predominate in British Columbia’s mineral output, accounting for 
nearly 83 p.c. of the provincial total value in 1950 and for more than 18 p.€z ok 
the value of Canada’s\entire metal output. British Columbia ranked third 
among the provinces in value of output in 1950 and was credited with all the 
tin, antimony and indium produced in Canada, 80 p.c. of the lead, 77 p.c. of 
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the cadmium, 46 p.c. of the zinc, 36 p.c. of the silver, 8 p.c. of the copper and 
7 p.c. of the gold. Coal is the only fuel currently produced; the Province 
supplied 9 p.c. of Canada’s coal output in 1950, 


Gold is the leading factor in the mineral output of Yukon, followed by 
silver, lead and zinc. A small amount of coal is also mined. In the Northwest 
Territories, too, gold makes up the major part of the mineral output, a small 
part being credited to petroleum and natural gas. Data on the production of 
pitchblende products in the Territories are not available for publication. 


Mineral Production, by Provinces, 1948-50 


1948 1949 1950 
Province or ae ee 
: Pic; Pee PGs 
Territory Value of Value of Value of 
otal otal Total 
$ $ $ 
Newfoundland...... fae pa 27,583,615 3-0 25,824,047 2°5 
NOV SCOta +. ins 56,400, 245 6-9 56,092 , 830 6-2 59,482,173 5-7 
New Brunswick..... 7,003,285 |. 0-9 7,134,009 0-8 12,756,975 1-2 
OUebee mami ot essen ee 152,038, 867 18-5 165,021,513 18-3 | 220,176,517 21-0 
Ontaridun ieee 294 , 239,673 35-8 | 323,368,644 35-9 | 366,801,525 35-1 
Wratnitoba: 2a. oe 26,081,349 3-2 23,839,638 2-6 32,691,173 3-1 
Saskatchewan....... G4 OOS 4-2 36,054,536 | °° 4-0 35,983 ,923 3-4 
AID OS tac 2 oe 0352115229 11-47) 113,728,425 12-6 135,758,940 13-0 
British Columbia....| 148,223,614 18-1 136,385,911 15-2 138,888,205 13-3 
WOM soe ee 4,265,910 | 0:5 5,099,176 0:6 9,035,696 0-9 
Northwest Territories! 4,267,485 0-5 6,801,729 0-8 8,050,899 0-8 
0-0 


Totals!) 60... 820,248,865 100-0 | 901,110,026 | 100-0 |1,045,450,073 | 10 


1 Excluding pitchblende products. 


Production in 1950.—Production from Canada’s mines reached a new peak 
value in 1950 at $1,045,000,000, nearly 16 p.c. more than in 1949. Part of this 
increase was due to higher prices for mine products but mostly it was due 
to actual increases in the tonnages of minerals shipped. The percentage gains 
in output volume compared with 1949 were as follows: asbestos, 52; crude 
petroleum, 36; silver, 32; stone, 30; gypsum, 22; natural gas, 12; lime, 10; 


zinc, 9; gold, 8; lead, 4; salt, 15; and cement, 5. The tonnage of iron ore was 


slightly below the recovery in 1949 and nickel production was down about 
5 p:.c, 

Recoveries of gold at 4,400,000 oz. were the greatest since 1942. On 
Oct. 1, 1950, the Government freed the Canadian dollar permitting it to find 
its own level in relation to the United States dollar. This resulted in an 
average price of $36.66 for the last three months of the year as against $38.50 
for the first nine months. The total value of production in 1950 was 
$169,000,000. Gold was again the leading mineral product in regard to value 
accounting for 16 p.c. of the total of all items. 

Silver production at 23,200,000 oz. was the highest since 1940. There was 
a renewed interest in workings in the Cobalt district of Ontario with the 
result that the output rose 72 p.c. for that Province. 

Copper output at 264,200 tons was slightly higher in quantity than in 1949 
and the value was up 18 p.c. to $123,000,000. Lead at 165,700 tons was up 
4 p.c. in quantity but the value was down slightly to $47,900,000. Zinc was 
up 9 p.c. in quantity and 28 p.c. in value to 313,200 tons at $98,000,000. 
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Many of the non-metallic minerals and structural materials reached all- 
time highs in 1950. Asbestos, gypsum, salt, crude petroleum, natural gas, 
fluorspar, clay products, cement, lime and stone were all in this category. 
The production of coal in 1950 was the highest on record amounting to 


19,100,000 tons. 


Mineral Production, by Kinds, 1949 and 1950 
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1949 1950 
Item —_—— ee 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 
METALLICS 
LENIN GeWD hela ae eee oat Aen pert Dera Ie Ib 102 ,913 210,972 191,621 431,147 
GaGinvillin ee exe eae ee p3 846,541 1,735,409 848 , 406 1,968,302 
bent eee bate ees ee ee ee 520,609 1,041,218 1 1 
CBobaltixe ch see ee aM “a 619 ,065 952 , 469] ~ 583 , 806 964 ,003 
CODD newest oe es 526,913,632} 104,719,151} 528,418,296] 123,211,407 
Gol Aeon oan. fine oz 4,123,518] 148,446,648 4,441,227] 168,988,687 
TiGONSORC HS sieie ee yee eo as oer ton 3,675,096) 21,203,907 3,605,261} 23,413,547 
NG ea ies seit ceil uk Sea orcs [2a lb. 319,549,865} 50,488,879} 331,394,128] 47,886,452 
ING Clee brteo aso een ieee Mn oe ss 257,379,216] - 99,173,289} 247,317,867] 112,104,685 
Palladium, rhodium, iridium, 

Ol Ce aay se ae as hee ne 0z 182 , 233 8,289,915 148,741 7,578,144 
PAC MUIe Nees ee eee ss Ge ae 153,784 11,603 ,002 1247571 10,255,929 
CLCWMANIN: atresia ee et lb 318,225 652,361 261,973 633,975 
SOU NCSI CS SE Le ei ae ard oe fine oz 17,641, 493 13,098,808}. 23,221,431 18,767,561 
“INURE ectireaen tote eae ee eee b. 619,117 633 ,047 796, 403 828,259 
LAN Gags too A er et ee an ss 576,524,097 76,372,147] 626,454,598} 98,040,145 
OEM CE harshest wanes Se 346 , 036 Be ee 2,166,097 
PRO MATES ec WIE ATE TCS sector diane cd ta nee ttecaers 538,967,258 617,238,340 

FUELS 
Coalet nn. Slate eee tee ton 19,120,046) 110,915,121 19,139,112} 110,140,399 
Natural gas..... M.cusft 60,457,177] 11,620,302} 67,822,230 6,433,041 
Bea thei eos Oh te ton 56 560 58 580 
Petroletina.. cere cee es bbl. 21,305,348} 61,118,490} 29,043,788] 84,619,937 
ROPeEUC PURER irae yee ke. 183,654,473 201,193,957 
OTHER NoON-METALLICS 

PA'S DESCOS nt tesenoe. Hse ie ton 574,906} 39,746,072 875,344) 65,854,568 
BALI CO es Sie Sesh oe és 47,138 557,662 TEATS: 750,378 
Reldspar. isos td aa cao e 36,948 428,502 35,548 428,401 
MOLES DAL it ate es ss 64,477 1,592,908 64,213 1,553,004 
(Graphite. sacri ieee es 2,147 212,496 3,586 390, 815 
(GVSUIT ae emai aes fe 3,014,249 5,423,690 3,666,336 6,707,506 
Magnesitic dolomite and 

UGE Ges titsee goate chee fer ootiee S eetosoate poate 1,536,200 Sea 1,717,879 
NIN Gar ce tia cena tye lb. 3,490,556 108 , 458 3,879,209 252,611 
Nepheline syenite........... ton 78,783 623,002 65,638 842,886 
Peat MOSS a. ee eo ete “ 80,249 2,376, 849 75,195 2,256,870 
ONALtZES ea ae ee ss 1,722,476 1,588,531 1,730,695 1,740,268 
Salter see ante meee Mee St s 749,015 5,566,725 858, 896 7,011,306 
Sodium sulphate, x sss iwse wes ss 120,259 1,614,731 130,730 1,615,867 
SUN Le tees als ghee ett eee 6 261,871 2,039, 384 301,172 2,189,660 
POE Glen ee sas tore rs oe yn Sens ere Pee eee 1,170,006 Behs 1,409,545 
TOTALS, OTHER NON-METALLICS... 64,585,216 94,721,564 

STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 
Clay products (brick, tile, etc.)...... eee: 17,981,709 Dae 21,790,888 

STONES 0) Breer a amor, Ay tes OLS ale ae bbl. 15,916,564; 32,901,936) 16,741,826} 35,894,124 
DEAT COONS ee en nn eee re a ton 1,018,823 11,309,820 1,124,188 12,281,084 
Sandeand-etavel. .e- ss ea s 63,356,308} 31,181,541 73,095,163] 36,434,759 
SCOMes niet oer TS ee s 13,928,039] 20,528,073} 18,087,064 25,895,357 
TOTALS, STRUCTURAL MATERIALS... 113,903 ,079 132,296,212 

Grandelotals.2.75-) cies oe. 901 ,110 ,026 1,045,450,073 
1 Included in “‘Other’’ metallics. 
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Water Powers 


ATER-POWER resources of importance 
Wie in virtually every part of Canada, 
the exception being the prairies of the middle west. The general topography 
of the country, together with adequate precipitation, results in numerous 
fast-flowing rivers with many falls and rapids capable of development. In 
British Columbia, where precipitation is high, the rivers flowing down the 
Pacific slope of the Rocky Mountains offer many fine power sites. Alberta, 
although a prairie province, also has mountain streams from the, Rockies as 
well as considerable reserves of undeveloped power on its large northern 
rivers. The great Canadian Shield of Precambrian rock, which forms an arc 
around Hudson Bay and covers the eastern half of the Northwest Territories, 
part of northern Saskatchewan and a large part of Manitoba, Ontario and 
Quebec, is a rough, forest-covered area containing innumerable lakes and rivers 
with immense power possibilities. The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River 
System also adds tremendously to the power resources of Ontario and Quebec. 
Precipitation in the Maritimes is fairly heavy and the rivers, while not large, 
afford numerous possibilities for moderate-sized developments. On the Island 
of Newfoundland the high rate of run-off on the short rivers constitutes an 
appreciable source of power and in Labrador large resources are available. 


Available and Developed Water Power, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1951 
eG eae Ee CO a EE ner eee 


Available 24-Hour Power 
at 80 p.c. Efficiency 
- le urbine 
Province or Territory At At Instal- 
Ordinary Ordinary lation 
Minimum Six-Month 
Flow Flow 
pat SS RIAA Er a ies ear eR Baie OP Sie ea bee SS a ad ee 
hep. h.p. h.p. 

Drama Me aye ad fae as RP ay he eS 1,135,000 2,585,000 279,140 
Peaincestaward Island tsacn So. hee ee 500 3,000 2,299 
EONAR COR Bea, Het eee 25,500 156,000 150,960 
ens OLnswicks fet ns Oe 123,000 334,000 PSST, 
DALE UGGS eae Glas agile olin oS pi ge RE al a i Sen 8,459,000 | 13,064,000 6,753,621 
NL is el a el OR ASEM RO 5,407 , 200 7,261,000 3,718,505 
Ber At lal Oe MeN et oth Mh abe ek eS Moat 3,309,000 5,344,000 596,400 
rem tohewane tn heute ES DR te 542 ,000 1,082,000 111,835 
Bea ne ey Sa rok hoe STO 507 , 800 1,258,000 207 , 825 
Peotisn Columbia 2 syn ge oe ae oR ee 7,023,000 | 10,998,000 1,358,808 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 382,500 814,000 28,450 

Gaia Gal nese tin otha ae ae dee, 26 914,500 | 42,899,000 | 13,340 ,954 


LL 


Under present hydraulic practice, the water-power resources of Canada 
would allow an economic turbine installation of more than 55,000,000 h.p. 
Slightly over 24 p.c. of this potential is now being utilized. - 


The availability of sufficient low-cost hydro-electric energy has been funda- 
mental in the development of Canada’s great basic manufacturing industries, 
including the pulp and paper industry, one of the world’s major enterprises, 
which absorbs enormous quantities of hydraulic and hydro-electric power; 
mining, milling and refining of base and precious metals together with their 
fabrication; electro-chemical industries; and also lighter manufacturing such as 
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food-processing and textile production. The high level of industrial activity 
throughout Canada in recent years, as well as increased commercial, domestic 
and rural consumption, has resulted in continually expanding demands for 
hydro-electric energy. In 1951, the output of primary electric power by central 
electric stations exceeded that for 1950 by about 13 p.c., and construction of 
both hydro-electric and steam-electric plants is being accelerated to meet 
these rapidly increasing needs. 


Provincial Distribution of Water Power.—Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, despite the lack of large rivers, have valuable 
sources of hydraulic power, a considerable proportion of which has_ been 
developed. Estimates give Newfoundland a potential of about 500,000 h.p., 
on the Island of which 40 p.c. has been developed; in Labrador, the Hamilton 
River is outstanding as a potential source of power. 


Quebec ranks highest in available water-power resources, having over 
30 p.c. of the total recorded for all Canada; it has made remarkable progress 
and its present installation of 6,753,621 h.p. represents over 50 p.c. of the total 
for Canada. The Saguenay River Shipshaw development of 1,200,000 h.p. 
and the St. Lawrence River Beauharnois Plant of 742,000 h.p. are the two 
largest in the country. The Province of Ontario has extensive water-power 
resources and in total hydro-power developed is exceeded only by Quebec. 
The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario operates 64 hydro-electric 
stations with a total capacity of more than 3,000,000 h.p., the largest being the 
Niagara River Queenston plant of 560,000 h.p. A large amount of power also 
is purchased from Quebec. 


Manitoba has more water-power resources and has developed them to a 
greater extent than either of the other Prairie Provinces. Practically all 
the developed sites are located on the Winnipeg River. These supply not only 
Winnipeg and its suburban areas but, through the transmission network of the 
Manitoba Power Commission, power is distributed to more than 350 muni- 
cipalities and a large part of the rural areas of southern Manitoba where farm 
electrification is a primary objective. In Saskatchewan water-power develop- 
ment is confined to the northern mining districts. The southern portions of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta are lacking in water-power resources but have 
large fuel reserves. In Alberta, present developments are located in the Bow 
River Basin and serve Calgary and numerous other municipalities between the 
International Boundary and the area north of Edmonton. 


British Columbia ranks second among the provinces in available water- 
power resources and its hydraulic development is exceeded only by Quebec and 
Ontario. Present developments are practically all located in the southern 
part of the Province in the Fraser and Columbia River Basins. In Yukon and 


the Northwest Territories, power has been developed for local mining purposes. 
\ 


Hydro-Electric Construction during 1951.—Activity in the development 
of water-power sites for the production of electric energy continued at a high 
level during 1951 when a total of 881,250 h.p. of new turbine capacity was 
brought into operation. At the end of the year, plants with a total capacity of 
roughly 1,700,000 h.p. were under advanced construction for operation in 
1952-53 while preliminary construction was under way on other plants, for 
operation by 1955 or earlier, which were tentatively rated at nearly 
2,000,000 h.p. 
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Ontario.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario completed 
the greater part of its current program of construction on the Ottawa River, 
bringing into operation the final unit of 62,000 h.p. in the 496,000-h.p. Des 
Joachims plant above Pembroke and the remaining six units of 21,000 h.p; 
each in the 168,000-h.p. Chenaux plant north of Renfrew. Operation of the 
first two units of the eight-unit 272,000-h.p. La Cave development on the 
Ottawa River was scheduled for January 1952 and completion of the plant 
before the end of the year. In connection with a new plant on the Niagara 
River at Queenston, which will have a capacity of 735,000 h.p. in seven 
units, tunnelling and other operations are actively under way and initial 
operation is expected in 1954. The Commission also brought into operation 
two large steam-electric plants, one at Toronto with an initial capacity of 
188,000 kw. and one at Windsor of 132,000 kw. 

The Great Lakes Power Company had under construction, for operation 
in 1952, a development of 15,000 h.p. on the Michipicoten River. 


Quebec.—Hydro-electric development was very active in the Province of 
Quebec in 1951 with a total of 461,700 h.p. coming into operation and with 
other plants under construction. The largest single addition to new capacity 
throughout Canada in 1951 was that of 223,000 h.p. in four units in the 
Beauharnois No. 2 plant on the St. Lawrence River by the Quebec Hydro- 
Electric Commission. This plant, which has a present installation of 333,000 
h.p. is scheduled for completion to 666,000 h.p. by 1954, The Commission 


By 1955, Ontario will be enjoying the benefits of an additional 735,000 h.p. generated 
by the waters of the Niagara River. Construction of the Sir Adam Beck-Niagara 
Generating Station No. 2 was started in January 1951 and by late summer had reached 
the shown stage, with openings for the seven giant penstocks visible. The construction 


force required for this $182,000,000 job will reach almost 5,000 by 1952, 
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Power project in British Columbia will divert the headwaters of the Fraser River to a power 
plant on the coast. The Nechako River dam (1) will stop the eastward flow, causing the 
waters in the drainage area (2) to flow west through a ten-mile tunnel (3) with a drop 
of 2,600 ft. to the power house (4) constructed inside a mountain. A 48-mile trans- 
mission line (5) will carry the power to the smelter (6). 


is also undertaking a new development of 16,000 h.p. at Rapid II on the Ottawa 
River. A major addition of 195,000 h.p. was contributed by the completion of 
the La Trenche plant of the Shawinigan Water and Power Company on the 
St. Maurice River; this plant now has an installed capacity of 325,000 h.p. 
The Northern Quebec Power Company brought into operation a new unit of 
35,000 h.p. in its Quinze plant, upper Ottawa River, raising its total capacity 
to 85,000 h.p. The Pembroke Electric Company Limited completed the 
installation of two new units of 3,000 h.p. each in its Waltham plant on the 
Black River. 


A number of new developments came under active construction in 1951. 
The Aluminum Company of Canada is constructing two new plants on the 
Peribonka River, one at Chute du Diable and one at Savanne Rapids; each 

-of these plants will have a capacity of 275,000 h.p. and initial operation is 
expected in 1952. Price Brothers and Company Limited is building two plants 
on the Shipshaw River, one of 70,000 h.p. and one of 9,000 h.p., with operation 
scheduled for 1953. The Quebec North Shore Paper Company is constructing 
a plant on the Manicouagan River near its mouth, with the first unit 
of 50,000 h.p. expected to be in operation in 1953 and the second in 1954; 
ultimate capacity is 300,000 h.p. The Ste. Marguerite Power Company 
has under construction on the Ste. Marguerite River a plant of 25,500 h.p., 
of which the first unit of 8,500 h.p. will be brought into operation in 1953. 


British Columbia.—Moderate additions to installed capacity were made 
during 1951. The British Columbia Power Commission brought into operation 
its new Whatshan Plant of 33,000 h.p. on the Lower Arrow Lake and the 
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Construction is under way on the power development required for 
British Columbia's aluminum project at Kitimat. This barren mountain 
wall, which divides the coast from the high interior plateau, makes 
the development possible. It is over this type of country that the 
transmission line will run. i 


British Columbia Electric Company Limited completed the modernization 
of its Buntzen No. 1 plant by replacing seven units totalling 28,200 h.p. by 
one unit of 70,000 h.p. The Aluminum Company of Canada began pre- 
liminary construction on the development, by 1954-55, of about 1,000,000 
h.p. through the diversion of the headwaters of the Fraser River to a power- 
house on the coast. The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company has 
undertaken the development of 205,000 h.p. on the Pend d’Oreille River near 
its junction with the Columbia River; initial operation is scheduled for 1953. 
The British Columbia Electric Company Limited is building a new plant of 
82,000 h.p., in one unit under 2,000-ft. head, at Jones Lake for 1952 operation 
and also has placed an order for a new unit of 62,000 h.p. in its Bridge River 
plant. The British Columbia Power Commission has under construction for 
1952 operation a plant of 4,000 h.p. on the Clowhom River and is undertaking 
the installation of two additional units each of 28,000 h.p. in the John Hart 
plant on the Campbell River, Vancouver Island, for 1953-54 operation. The 
Commission has purchased the Puntledge plant of Canadian Collieries 
Limited on Vancouver Island and will increase the capacity to 23,000 h.p. 
from the present 12,000 h.p. Two smaller developments completed in 1951 
were 1,000 h.p. by Mastodon Zinc Mines and 800 h.p. by Western Uranium 
Cobalt Mines. . 


In Yukon, the Northwest Territories Power Commission is proceeding 
with the construction of a plant with an initial capacity of 3,000 h.p. on the 
Mayo River for 1952 operation. 


Prairie Provinces.—The installed capacity of water-power plants in 
Alberta was practically doubled in 1951 by completion of the Spray Lakes 
scheme by Calgary Power Limited. This development involves three plants: 
Spray Lakes, 62,000 h.p.; Three Sisters, 3,600 h.p.; and Rundle, 23,000 h.p. 
The Company also installed an additional unit of 12,000 h.p. in its Kanan- 
askis plant on the Bow River. Investigations towards the development of a site 
on the Athabaska River north of Edmonton were carried out by other interests. 
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No new hydraulic developments were made in Saskatchewan but the 
provincially owned Saskatchewan Power Corporation made an addition to its 
fuel-generating station at Estevan of 15,000 kw. and was enlarging its Saska- 
toon plant by 25,000 kw. for 1952 operation. 

The Government of Manitoba brought the Pine Falls plant of 114,000 
h.p. on the Winnipeg River into initial operation by completing two units 
each of 19,000 h.p.; the remaining units are under installation for 1952 opera- 
tion. Sherritt-Gordon Mines made good progress in the development of 
7,000 h.p. on the Laurie River for 1952 operation. The Winnipeg Electric 
Company is installing the sixth and final unit of 37,500 h.p. in its Seven Sisters 
Plant on the Winnipeg River and operation is anticipated late in 1952. 


Atlantic Provinces —The Newfoundland Light and Power Company 
brought into operation early in 1951 its new plant of 13,000 h.p. on the 
Mobile River and also completed the installation of a new unit of 3,350 h.p. 
in its Tors Cove plant; the Company also has under construction for 1952-53 
operation two plants each of 7,500 h.p., one at Cape Broyle and one on the 
Horse Chops River. The Labrador Mining and Exploration. Company is 
planning the development of 12,000 h.p. on the Ashuanipi River, a tributary 
of the Hamilton River in Labrador. 

In Prince Edward Island, the Maritime Electric Company completed the 
installation of a new unit of 7,500 kw. in its steam plant at Charlottetown. 

The larger additions to generating capacity in Nova Scotia were steam 
plants including 20,000 kw. at Halifax, 18,750 kw. at Sydney and 10,000 kw. 
at Cantley’s Point. The Nova Scotia Light and Power Company was con- 
structing a new water-power plant of 4,000 h.p. at White Rock on the 
Gaspereau River and the Nova Scotia Power Commission a plant of 8,600 
h.p. on the Bear River for 1952 operation. 3 

The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission has under active 
construction a development of 27,000 h.p. on the Tobique River for 1953 
operation. During 1951 the Commission enlarged the capacity of its steam 
plant at Grand Lake by 6,250 kw. 


Central Electric Stations 


Central electric stations are companies, municipalities or individuals 
selling or distributing electric energy generated by themselves or purchased 
for resale. They are divided into two classes according to ownership: (1) 
commercial—those privately owned and operated by companies or individuals, 
and (2) municipal—those owned and operated by municipalities or provincial 
governments, These are subdivided according to the kind of power used 
into (a) hydraulic, (b) fuel and (c) non-generating. This last sub-class 
purchases practically all the power it resells; a few of these stations have 
generating equipment that is held for emergencies. The hydraulic stations 
contain water turbines and wheels with approximately 87 p.c. of the total 
capacity of hydro installations in all industries in Canada. The generators 
driven by this hydraulic equipment generate 97 p.c. of the total output of all 
central electric stations. In 1949 the fuel stations numbered 309 and 44 
hydraulic stations had thermal auxiliary equipment. 

Revenues of central stations in 1949 amounted to $280,311,624 and 
2,619,831 domestic customers were served, representing approximately two- 
thirds of all families in Canada, both urban and rural. 
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Late 


~ Rural electrification 
hasbeen extended 
rapidly during the 
‘past ten years, 
_ lessening or even 
eliminating many 
of the farmer's 

time problems and 
directly aiding in 
_ increasing agri- 
cultural —produc- 
tion. 


inemen at work on a new rural line. 
The average farm consumption of 
electricity has increased by 100 p.c. 


jsince 1939. 


Average monthly output of central electric stations for 1929, 1939 and 
1949-51 was as follows:— 


1929 1939 1949 19501 195711 
(‘000 kwh.) 
Generated by— 
Water power............ 1,441,203 2,321,815 3,757,024 4,089,790 4,630,820 
Thermal engines........ : 27,622 40,811 132,411 152 ,087 152,486 
SO TALS cee eater east 1,468,825 2,362,626 3,889,435 4,241,877 4,783,306 


1 Including Newfoundland. 


Electric energy is exported from Canada only under licence and an 
export tax of 0-03 cent per kwh. is levied. Exports amounted to 1,756,752,000 
kwh. in 1949, 1,925,780,000 kwh. in 1950 and 2,375,420,000 kwh. in 1951. 
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Fisheries 


ANADA’S commercial fishing industry pro- 

duces nearly 2,000,000,000 Ib. of fish 

annually. This tremendous catch comes from the fishing grounds—said to be 

the most prolific in the world—off the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, the Great 
Lakes and other large bodies of water in inland areas. 


The importance of Canada’s commercial fisheries in the economic struc- 
ture of the nation has been growing steadily. Ten years ago, the value of the 
products marketed was only slightly more than $45,000,000. To-day, it 
totals nearly $200,000,000. Although the quantity of fish landed increased 
considerably during that period, a good part of the advance in marketed value 


was due to the higher selling prices of many species and the development of 


those products that command higher prices. Also, the status of the com- 
mercial fisheries of the nation as a whole was significantly altered when 
Newfoundland became a province of Canada. In fact, Newfoundland now 
accounts for approximately one-third of the total annual catch. New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and Quebec account for another third, and 
British Columbia and the inland provinces for the remaining third. Two-thirds 
of the catch, then, comes from the waters of the northwest Atlantic off Cana- 
da’s eastern shores. Here, the Continental Shelf runs out under water for many 
miles, providing a rich feeding ground for marine life. The Banks, a submerged 
series of hills stretching from Cape Cod to the Grand Bank of Newfoundland, 
attract fishermen not only from Canada and the United States but from several 
European countries. The Banks were fished for cod, haddock, halibut and 
other groundfish even before the shores of Canada were first visited by 
explorers. Despite this fact, there is no sign of reduction in the stocks of fish 
but, in order to prevent such occurrence, a commission has been set up under 
the International Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Treaty, of which Canada is a 
signatory, to detect any indications of over-fishing. 


The deep-sea fishermen on the Atlantic coast operate from otter trawlers, 
draggers and schooners many miles offshore, while the inshore fishermen work 
with fast motor boats, long-line for cod and flatfish, trap lobsters, spear 
swordfish and net herring. Cod and lobster are the most important sources of 
revenue for the industry on the Atlantic coast, followed by haddock, halibut, 
herring, sardines and mackerel. 


On the western side of the continent, British Columbia’s coast line borders 
waters abounding in salmon, halibut, herring and many other fish. The sal- 
mon fishery is a highly. profitable enterprise and is the main reason why 
British Columbia leads the other provinces in annual marketed value of 
fisheries production. 


Canada’s important freshwater species are lake trout, pickerel, white- 
fish, tullibee, saugers and pike. About half the production comes from the 
Great Lakes of Ontario, one-quarter from the lakes of Manitoba and the 
balance from Quebec, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan, Alberta, Yukon and the 
N Pewee Territories. 


While the commercial fisheries formed the basis for one of Canada’s 
erat industries, this resource may still be considered as under development. 
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| Sardine fishermen hauling in nets at Black’s Harbour, N.B. 
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The salmon re- 
sources of British 
Columbia provide — 
great quantities of 
high-protein food 
for Canada and 
abroad. The nor- 
mal annual pack 
is1,418,000 cases, 
about half of 
which is exported. 


Whole new fields of activity in the fisheries have opened up in recent years 
through discovery of new stocks, technological advances and market changes. 
The advances made in transportation and processing have made it possible 
to fish profitably in lakes formerly inaccessible to commercial operations. For 
example, commercial fishing is being conducted in both summer and winter at 
Great Slave Lake in the Northwest Territories. Nine million pounds—a quota 
set by the Federal Department of Fisheries—of whitefish and lake trout are 
taken from this Lake annually. Albacore tuna, which are found in large num- 
bers off the British Columbia coast, hold great potential value but more has to 
be learned about their movements and habits before they can be fully exploited. 
In the Atlantic waters, exploration has led to discovery of valuable stocks of 
cod, herring and rosefish. Biological and technological research essential to 


Spawning 
activities at 
an Ontario 
Government 
trout hatchery. — 
Ten of the 31 
hatcheries in 
the Province 
raise trout to 
the yearling 
stage and then 
release them 
to public 
waters. 


the full development of all Canada’s fisheries is continually carried on by the 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada. 


| An amazing variety of boats and fishing gear is used to harvest the 
\ waters. It is estimated that the commercial fishing fleet now numbers more 
than 40,000 vessels and boats of all kinds ranging in size from row boats to 


steam trawlers, and representing an investment in gear and equipment of 
something like $60,000,000. 


There has been a steady improvement in type and efficiency of fishing 
craft.” Restrictions against otter trawlers were relaxed and more of them are 


Jemonstrations on 
fish cookery in the 
test kitchen of the 
Federal Depart- 
ment of Fisheries. 
Such lectures are 
given by trained 
home economists 
throughout the 
country in an 
effort to increase 
the sale of fish on 
the domestic 
market. 


now in use. The small trawlers, popularly known as draggers, are increasing 
in number, particularly in the Caraquet area of New Brunswick, as a result of 
positive encouragement by the Federal Department of Fisheries. Generally 
speaking, the number of larger fishing craft (40 tons or more) in Canadian 
waters has increased by two and one-half times in the past few years and the 
number of vessels of between 20 and 40 tons has doubled. At the same time 
there has been a decrease in the number of small boats of the inshore type. 


An evolution is taking place in the methods of production and marketing 
of fish products through the development of quick-freezing and _filleting 
equipment, cold-storage facilities, packaging and canning. Thus retailers 
across the country are in a position to offer more fish in greater variety and in 
more attractive form and as a result Canadians, who have not heretofore been 
great consumers of sea products, are eating more fish. Fresh and frozen sea 
products now make up 44 p.c. of the total annual market value and 42 p.c. of 
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Proper stowing and icing practices aboard otter trawlers bring fish from the Grand 
Banks off Newfoundland to market in fresh appetizing form. 


the value of Canada’s fish exports. The production of salted fisn, particularly 
the heavy salted codfish, has declined with the change of emphasis to fresh and 
frozen forms. At the same time other factors are working towards increasing 
the potential of the industry. Under the Federal Department of Fisheries, two 
fisheries development committees have been formed, one in Newfoundland 
the other in Prince Edward Island, each charged with the formulation of a 
development program for the local fisheries. "These committees have been 
asked to examine and consider the better utilization of known fishery resources 
and the discovery and development of presently unknown resources. They will 
also study existing fishing and processing methods and others that might be 
applicable to local conditions. 


Certain fisheries, such as the British Columbia salmon and the Atlantic 
lobster, are intensively sought because of the high consumer demand, and 
there is a continuing need for conservation measures based on sound biological 
research. Conservation is a prime responsibility of the Federal Department of 
Fisheries and a large field staff operates on both coasts to enforce the regu- 
lations, to improve conditions for natural propagation of the fish and to apply 
artificial methods where needed. At the same time Canada and the United 
States co-operate to guarantee the survival of the salmon and halibut in inter- 
national Pacific waters. The provincial governments, too, are active in the 
administration of the commercial and game fisheries within their borders and, 
usually in co-operation with the Federal Government, give assistance to the 
industry and carry on educational, research and conservation work. 
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The premium prices commanded on the world market by British Columbia 
salmon and Atlantic lobster, halibut and whitefish have helped put Canada in 
a leading position as an exporter of fish. More than 66 p.c. of Canadian pro- 
duction is marketed outside the country, the United States alone taking 44 
p.c. Although Norway exports large quantities of sea products, and Iceland 
and Denmark are other chief competitors, the dollar value of Canada’s exports 
leads all others. 


Statistics of Fisheries Production 


The commercial fisheries of Canada have enjoyed increasing prosperity 
during the past ten years, to the extent that the value of production has more 
than trebled since 1939. The level of employment has been generally stable 

- since the start of World War II. 


Trends in Landings, Values of Production and Equipment, and Numbers 
Employed in the Fishery Industry, 1899-1949 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


——————————————— 


Numbers 
Quantit Values of Employed in— 
Year and Average Tatid« a : es 

a Produc- Equip- Risen Fish 
tion ment pees Processing 

7000 Ib. $000 $’000 No. No. 
Average 1899-1908........... ats 24,447 oe 77,282 14,070 
OOO ee ae ears alga: Pe 1s Ae 29,629 se 68 , 663 21,694 
Os ee a ee S haee Re re Bis 31,265 ae 69,954 24,559 
Average 1909-18........:.... a 37,976 45 69,540 24,094 
MEO a pereaie et ates foe ee 930,632 56,508 315376 67 , 804 18,356 
LOD AS eel be) ptr ae Wiens: OTS FST. 44,534 Dora 53,914 15,526 
ENVELAD CIOL O-28 1) iy ene ie Os, 953,496 47 , 806 27,813 59,139 16,432 
TES DAL Rie a ih eke NS Lig rat od it we ACR 1,150,085 53,519 33,935 64,083 16,367 
NOS Aeterna: OA ak ee 933,087 34,022 EG DAG 68 , 634 14,802 
Average 1929-385 on nn ea 995,450 37,239 DQ O12 67,014 14,586 
PO SOM Aes eee spe ieee Peete 1,063,774 40,076 25,843 68,941 14,814 
DOA otlss oA Reh BRS ROLE aight mcr 1,179,146 ‘89,440 30057; 64,208 LA DED 
Average 1939-48... 7... 1,240,570 89,625 38,911 66,130 16,661 
BO AOE ie ee ui eay Mer 1,317,706 130,946 69 , 543 64,613 16,087 


ealing tins of 
chicken haddie at 
a canning factory, 
Souris, P.E.I. 


Quantities Landed and Values of All Products Marketed, of the Chief 
Commercial Fishes, by Provinces, 1948 and 1949 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


1948 1949 


Province or Kind of ——————— ee ooo 
' Territory Fish Quantity | Value of | Quantity | Value of 
Landed Products Landed Products 
7000 Ib. $000 | ’000 Ib. $’000 
Prince Edward Island...}| Lobsters......... 6,523 2,256 6, 843 1,685 
Godinaus ieee ae 6,186 319 6,104 283 
SmeltSavieewens ren. 1,169 206 993 150 
INGV.aESCOLIas exe eer sce tere Cod se earice 175,662 LeSeei Tek 1538427 12,203 
Lobsterss.<a. se 18 , 344 2525 19,891 6,815 
HaAaddocksaencuce 55,635 ~ 4,380 45,404 3,680 
New Brunswick......... obsterss2-2% Joe. 8,386 4,667 9,399 5,018 
Sandines x2. eee 86,952 Thea We 58,597 4,379 
Herring, tae 59,839 2,543 43,153 2,310 ~ 
ULEDEC I Ne slo eo Codmiet ee 3 nr 50,693 2,937 59,045 2,475 
pbsterss set. 2,394 509 2,073 586 
Hering icc. eee. 30,159 471 31,550 460 
OiltaniO ele woo eet oes Whitefish: 2.2%. 6,471 PASI oy 6,655 2,224 
Pickerel:; es ea Seti 817 3-157 665 
Blue Pickerel..... 5,868 991 9,517 662 
WEatittOD ane ou men, oon nee Pickerels2he ne 11,235 2,641 8,963 1,955 
Wii tefish.. ssc. Sy Odes 858 4,220 1151 
Saligersi. walloeee: 4,326 650 7,467 1,012 
Saskatchewan)... cscces Whitefish........ Sy 2hd 564 3,542 559 
OW te ae 1,089 254 935 203 
Bickereboeeuen i132 229 900 133 
PAIDE ta ee rae cite Whitefish........ 1,760 350 1,870 422 
Hullibees sie: 4,339 200 3,160 133 
Pike@n2e: pate. 651 45 594 51 
British Columbia. ...... SalinOilseeaes ees. 145,168 36,671 147, 368 35,898 
Flerringes ste ees 416,967 10,485 344,527 9,413 
Tali butane 18,753 4,648 17,997 4,356 z 
Northwest Territories...| Whitefish........ 4,953 930 4573. 1,405 
LOU Ces seen eae 2,270 570 2,628 856 
Canad ares ve eee {| Salmons cea Oe 147,678 37,929 149,744 37,278 
COdsye hearts 257,793 18,802 249,291 |. 17,004 : 
Herring......... 552,387 15,868 470,370 14,727 a 


Marketed Values of Fish Products, by Provinces, 1949, and Averages 
1935-39 = 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Marketed Values | Percentages of 


of Production Total Values 
Province or Territory SS | 
Average Average 

1935.40 ie 1935-39 Eee 

$000 $’000 p.c eter 
Rrneces awa adel slarici age -ot atta Nocaracenimnet ace 921 2,705 2-4 Dreih 
IN OVE OCOUTA i lee eee a en Gee eee 8,709 35,040 22-6 26-7 
INGW: BrunswiCk caste ots BNO bo eee alas, Seay ye 4,375 17,428 11-3 13-3 
OMe DOC es 7S Sage eee cates eee ee oe 1,983 Sel 2 ‘oye b 3:9 
CQ)atanlo nantes ere se bleso ha ee ten at ee 3,208 5,728 8-3 4-4 
IEA COD ais sre une san Ne Rae ae rere amen 1,638 4,800 4-2 ior | 
Aska tchewanl ox kismet eae eae eles 419 1,026 1-1 0-8 
AXE DOT VaR te 2 oteehae CectZ eaten, atetacd he irae tee eee 378 653 1-0 0-5 
BrtishColumbiattrce tne elec eae cree 16,986 56,120 44-0 42-8 
Northwest erritories sacs ac. kee 1 2,334 Sas 1-8 

WAKO oarchs kere a whe ROE Oot thaw Patter Gite ota 11 —_— - - ae 
Canadat ie oe eee ee 38,628 130,946 100-0 100-0 


1 Not collected before 1945. 
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Heading for the lobster fishing grounds in Northumberland Strait. 


The marketed value of fisheries production in 1949 amounted to 
$130,946,000, a decrease of 6 p.c. from the 1948 figure. This decrease was due 
mainly to the fact that the quantity of fish landed was 8 p.c. lower than in the 
previous year. Although the 1949 production was below the record of 1948, 
it was still well above average. 

The value of products of the fish-processing industry increased from 
$28,817,000 in 1939 to $111,919,000 in 1949, the peak year being 1948. Of the 
1949 total, salmon canneries accounted for 33 p.c., other canneries 14 p.c., fish- 
curing establishments 31 p.c., and fresh fish, freezing and reduction plants 22 p.c. 


Numbers, Employees and Production of Fish-Processing Establishments, 


1939-49 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


i ee 
| 


Establishments Employees Value of Production aa ies 
— Marketed 
Year BiG os PS Gof PG. on Fresh as 
No. 1939 No. 1939 $000 1939 PC. of 
Figure Figure Figure Total 
TOS OS) Mute, 523 100-0 14,814 100-0 28,817 100-0 28 
LOAM ee tae 463 88-5 15,842 106-9 48,176 167-2 24 
MOA See eh. 523 100-0 |} 15,899 107 -3 64,805 224-9 33 
5 ES eet aan 540 103-3 17,501 118-1 93,545 324:-6 41 
194 ee 594 113-6 | 18,631 125-8 105, 206 365-1 33 
1OAS ee = oe, . 600 114-7 16,497 111-4 115,821 401-9 a) 
G2 CO es eR oa 599 114-5 | 16,087 108-6 111,919 388-4 36 
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Furs 


HE fur trade was Canada’s first industry 
Te remained so during the early years 
of exploration and settlement. The European demand for furs and the 
resulting competition and rivalries among the traders sent the explorers 
farther and farther into the wilderness opening up new districts that eventually 
lured settlers. As civilization advanced, other industries grew and the fur 
trade inevitably became relatively less and less important until to-day it is a 
minor item on the Canadian production record. Nevertheless, Canada is 
still one of the great natural fur preserves of the world. In the vast northern 
regions trapping is still the means of livelihood for many of the inhabitants— 
Indian, Eskimo and white man alike. During the 1949-50 season approxi- 
mately 7,400,000 pelts were taken, 92 p.c. of them from wild animals. 


Numbers and Values of Pelts Taken, Years Ended June 30, 1941-50 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland, figures for which are not available) 


SS 


P:C, Bee 
Year Pelts of Value Year Pelts of Value 
Ended Sold Ended Sold 
June 30 |————— ae from Fur] June 30 —— from Fur 
: Number Value Farms Number Value Farms 
$ $ 
POAT TH 257 SO |i 123) 16k 27 1946. 7,593,416 143,870,541 30 
1 ho De 19,561,024 |24,859, 869 19 1947. 7,486,914 |26,349 997 37 
TO Ai eet 7,418,971 |28,505,033 24 1948. 7,952,146 |32,232,992 37 
1944.0... 6,324,240 |33; 147,392 28 1949. 9,902,790 |22,899, 882 99) 
19495)5 6,994,686 |31,001,456 31 1OSO ee 131-17-,-49 19 123, 184 1033 34 
ew 


Numbers and Values of Pelts Taken, by Provinces, Years Ended 
June 30, 1949 and 1950 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland, figures for which are not available) 


re 


Province or Territory 


Prince Edward Island. . 
INO WaeSCOiaz. mo) sae 


@Omepect ey tewes ese 
Ontaniose..v see. 


Northwest Territories. . 


Canadas 


1949 1950 

EiCeot BCs 

Pelts Value Total Pelts Value Total 
Value Value 

No. $ No. $ 

47,013 640, 289 2-8 25,501 258,440 1-1 
234 , 364 612,032 Dix], 88,000 309 , 872 1-3 
(ibe VEW 398 , 982 i EOWA SO, ot5 394 ;905 Lew 
509, 245 2,388,065 10-4 528,411 2,814, 846 1 
ipl 19.95 oe 5661 oS 24-8 O36 261 Sr EG 99" 278 26 8 
1,790,848 | 4,036,459 17-6 le SOO? 4,276,630 8-5 
1,667,008 | 2,248,441 9-8 1,050,766 | 2,359,444 10:2 
2,788,864 | 3,761,727 16-5 2,191,979 | 3,830,095 16°5 
548,154 1,473,298 6-4 528,700 1,631,983 7:0 
151,969 143,810 0-6 153),574 199 , 086 0-9 
922 136 165355461 6-7 561,400 909 , 504 3°9 

9 ,902 ,790 |22,899 ,882 | 100-0 7,377 ,491 |23 ,184,033 100-0 


SS 


FURS 


A Federal Govern 
ment fur super 
visor inspects anc 
tags beaver pelt 
taken by th 
Indians on ¢ 
beaver preserve. 


Ontario leads the provinces in value of fur production. The numbers of 
pelts taken in Alberta, Manitoba and Saskatchewan are usually higher 
than in Ontario, but in those provinces the lower-priced furs such as muskrat, 
squirrel and ermine (weasel) make up the major portion of the total, while in | 
Ontario the more valuable mink and beaver pelts bring the value to a higher | 
level, 


The fur industry has changed very markedly over the decades. The early 
supremacy of the beaver slowly disappeared and the fox, especially the silver 
fox, held the position of greatest importance in the fur industry from early in 
the present century until 1940. In the 1942 season, mink took the lead in total 
value of pelts taken in Canada and, except for the year 1945, has continued in 
that position. The fur industry is greatly influenced by the whims of the 


officer talk 
about the beave. 
to pupils in | 
northern Ontari’ 
high school. Th 
effectiveness © 
regulations forth. 
conservation ¢ 
Canada’s fur 
bearers depenc 
greatly on th 
interest and cc 
operation of th 
public generally. 


fashion world and the recent ascendency of mink, muskrat and beaver is 
accounted for by the trade’s demand for short-haired furs. Standard and 
mutation mink, which includes pastel, silverblu and other colour phases, 
accounted for 47 p.c. of the value of pelts taken in 1949-50, muskrat for 23 
p.c., beaver for 14 p.c., and fox pelts of all types for only 5 p.c. 


Although the number of pelts taken in 1949-50 was lower by 26 p.c. than 
in 1948-49, mink pelts increased by 40,000 and the price for a standard mink 
pelt rose from $13.20 to $16.68. This increase in number and in price was 
responsible mainly for the slight increase in the total value of fur production. 
The average price of muskrat pelts also rose from $1.49 to $1.70 and squirrel 
from 24 to 35 cents. The prices for all types of fox pelts were lower and the 
number of pelts taken decreased by 83,000. Squirrel pelts decreased by 
1,521,000 and muskrat by 985,000. 


Aink farm at 
St. Charles, Man. 
Mink is the reign- 
ing king of the fur 
world. In 1949-50 
this most valuable 
producer earned 
about $8,436,800 
for trappers and 
ranchers through- 
out Canada. 


i 


Fur Farming 


Scientific breeding has revolutionized the fur industry. Not only has it 
stabilized business for the fur farmer, but it has brought new glamorous furs 
into existence. Blond, pure white and silverblu mink and many colour phases 
of fox now grace the shoulders of fashionable women. 


Fur farming is carried on in all provinces of Canada. Of the 4,049 farms 
operating in 1949, 1,104 were in Ontario, 718 in Quebec and 657 in Alberta. 
At Dec. 31, 1949, there were 263,673 standard and mutation mink valued at 
$6,469,273 on 2,798 farms and 30,200 foxes of all types valued at $800,552 
on 1,342 farms. All other types of animals raised in captivity, including 
chinchilla, coyote, fisher, fitch, lynx, marten, nutria, raccoon and skunk, 
numbered only 6,479. 


In 1949, 720,570 pelts valued at $8,795,550 were sold from fur farms, an 
increase of over 13 p.c. in number and 10 p.c. in value over 1948 sales. Average 
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prices for all pelts, except certain types of mink, sold from fur farms were 
lower than in 1948. 


During 1949, the 4,049 fur farms had animals valued at $8,743,225 and 
received $8,795,550 for pelts sold and $719,684 for sales of live animals. 


Fur Processing 


The value of production in the fur goods industry in 1949 at $60,955,010, 
showed a sharp decline from the record figure of $66,384,085 reached in 1948. 
Ladies’ fur coats, valued at $45,390,172, accounted for almost 75 p.c. of the 
total value of production. The number made decreased by 8 p.c. and the 
average value declined from $222 in 1948 to $218 in 1949. Thus, both lesser 
volume and sligntly lower prices contributed to the decrease recorded for the 
year’s operation. 


Employment was afforded to 6,700 persons, an increase of 4 p.c. over. 


1948. Salaries and wages increased in greater proportion; the $14,520,579 paid 
in 1949 was 8 p.c. higher than in the previous year. The value of materials 
used, at $37,260,284, was 15 p.c. below the value recorded for 1948. 


There are also in Canada 21 fur-dressing and dyeing establishments which 
paid out $3,487,633 in salaries and wages to 1,670 employees in 1949. 


Fur Grading and Marketing 


All Canadian furs placed on the market are graded according to govern- 
ment standards, so that purchases may be made by grade without the 


Trapper stretching hides. 


fur skins, being 
made up _ into 
coats, are care- 
fully cut and 
__ matched. 


necessity of personal examination by the buyer. Such grading offers many 
_- advantages to the producer as well. Knowledge of the proper value of his 
pelts assists the rancher in raising his standards and improving the quality of 
ee his product. Grading is also of value in advancing the level of prices for 
| high-quality pelts. : 

Fe At the present time the United Kingdom and the United States are 
_ Canada’s best customers for fur pelts, although Canadian furs have a world- 
wide distribution. Montreal is the leading fur market in Canada, but auction 
sales are also held at Vancouver, Edmonton, Regina and Winnipeg. 


The Canadian fur trade, both export and import, is chiefly in undressed 
furs; the value of dressed and manufactured furs going out of Canada or 
coming in make up a comparatively small portion of the total. A good part 
of the exports consists, of course, of those furs which Canada produces in 
greatest abundance, mink being the most valuable followed by beaver, musk- 
rat and fox. On the other hand, such furs as Persian lamb, certain types of 
muskrat and rabbit, which are not produced to any extent in Canada, make 
up the major portion of the imports. 


Exports and Imports of Raw and Dressed Furs, 1941-50 


Exports! Imports 
Year United United All United United All 
Kingdom States Countries Kingdom States Countries 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOA i eee 430,428 {14,883,751 |16,159,033 | 1,970,910 | 4,112,345 O20; oo 
iO AAS ge cea ae 156,586 {16,869,153 |17,976,615 945,360 | 3,306,214 6,448, 861 
LOA Shae ay. Gah 66,844 |25,086,912 |26,448,522 496,578 | 4,923,632 8,613,879 
i ER i aA Sets 28,321 |25,748,651 {27,029,329 250,280 | 6,832,775 | 11,434,257 
TR Pre aie Ont 1,363, 727: |26,755,604 (29,572,474 262,775 | 9,078,294 | 21,205,173 
1946 assis be 10,842,086 |19,679,471 |32,291,425 100257 DALAL TOA 1155 274291 503 
TO ieee ee 7,378,628 {20,342,001 |29,047,741 697,737 |18,586,408 | 22,451,123 
VAS 5s pti 7,965,968 {15,615,058 |24,117,782 437,805 |21,153,883 | 24,567,786 
ROADS A est 4,875,557 |18,078,008 |23,326,656 536,072 {17,477,223 | 19,576,098 
LOS mest - 4,009,635 |20,807,744 '25,298,256 755,857 |18,946,672 | 21,998,958 


1 Canadian produce only. 
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A giant power cable-closer in operation in a Quebec wire and cable plant. This is one 
of the largest machines of its type in the world, capable of stranding into one cable 
five to eight conductors and in the same operation ‘laying in’ the required number of 
fillers and binding tapes. 


Manufactures 


HE great expansion that has taken place 
1. Canadian manufacturing production 
during the past decade appears to be only the beginning—new discoveries 
have opened a curtain upon industrial potentials that challenge the imagina- 
tion. The World War II expansion in aluminum, chemicals and machine tools 
laid the foundation for current developments. Entire new industries have 
been built up to manufacture products previously imported—roller bearings, 
magnesium, synthetic rubber, optical glass, penicillin and sulpha drugs. In 
terms of real goods and services, new investment in 1950 was two and one-half 
times the pre-war rate and in monetary terms was five times as great as in 
1939, 


Outstanding economic factors of 1950, such as the record gross national 
product of $18,029,000,000, the level of capital investment at $3,791,000,000 
and foreign trade at $6,000,000,000, are the immediate manifestations of 
trends over the past decade. With a labour force less than 15 p.c. larger than in 
1939, the Canadian economy has shown a remarkable growth. Durable 
goods have expanded the most, especially automobiles, trucks and electrical 

apparatus. Electric-power output has doubled, and aluminum has advanced 
five times. Steel is up two and one-half times. Mineral production has doubled. 
Canada’s pulp and paper industry has continued its premier position with 
Canadian newsprint production leading the world. 


Significant progress was made in manufacturing in 1950; a 10 p.c. increase 
was recorded in gross value of production over 1949. The number of employees 
in 1950 stood at 1,186,280, a figure within 5 p.c. of the peak full-scale war 
employment of 1943. 


Statistics of Manufactures, 1870-1950 
ea I I TE ee 


Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Year lish- Capital | Employees and of Value of | Value of 
ments Wages Materials | Products! | Products 
No. $’000 No. $000 $000 $000 $000 
1 el A ee 41,259 77,964 187,942 40,851 124,908 96,710 221,618 
US S025 5 os 49,722 165,303 254,935 59,429 179,919 129,757 309 , 676 
1SOO2 75,964 353243 369 ,595 100,415 250,759 219,089 469 , 848 
LOOO3 = e., 14,650 446,916 Boon leis 113,249 266,528 214,526 481,053 
POTOS ee) 5 19,218) 1,247,584 515.5203 241,008 601,509 564,467! 1,165,976 
19202 4 54 225 157/\ 25914519 591753. 711,080} 2,083,580] 1,609,169 3,692 , 748 
TODO TR hos 2 22,216} 4,004,892 666,531 dil 2 O12 O29) O15 5.37 3,883 ,446 
HOB Ss oa ess 23,780] 3,279,260 468,658 436,248 967,789 919,671) 1,954,076 
NOAO AF aos, 33 25,513) 4,095,717 762,244 920,873} 2,449,722) 1,942,471] 4,529,173 
OAS He ac 27,652) 6,317,167] 1,241,068 1,987,292) 4,690,493} 3,816,414 8,732,861 
1944 28 , 483 Hes 1,222,882} 2,029,621] 4,832,333 4,015,776] 9,073,693 
OAS ie ase 29,050 1,119,372) 1,845,773] 4,473,669 3,564,316) 8,250,369 
DAG. 5.7 bv 31,249 1,058,156} 1,740,687| 4,358,234 3,467,004} 8,035,692 
1 O72 yaa 32,734 1,131,750} 2,085,926) 5,534,280] 4,292,056 10,081,027 
Ae Sie eee 33,447 1,156,006} 2,409,809} 6,632,881 4,940, 369}11,876,790 
LO AORN ee So 192 Vast 2071 32,591, 8911°6, 843,231) 5.330, 566 12,479,593 
LO50OP5. ASS ns 1,186,280} 2,762,258] 7,510,999 5,935, 634/13 ,781,220 


SS aN a de ie re ee ae ea 

1 For and since 1929 the figures for the net value of production represent the gross value 
less the cost of materials, fuel and electricity. Prior to this only the cost of materials is deducted. 
? From 1870 to 1890 and from 1920 to 1950 the figures include all establishments irrespective 
of the number of employees but exclude construction and custom and repair work. 
5 Includes all establishments employing five hands or over. 
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The discovery of oil at Leduc, Alta., in February 1947 altered Canada’s 
industrial destiny. Output of oil had been dwindling; more than 90 p.c. of 
the oil used in Canada was being imported and causing a heavy drain on 
holdings of United States currency. In the three years following the Leduc 
strike, Canada’s oil reserves jumped from 35,000,000 bbl. to 1,500,000,000 
bbl. and potential output rose to approximately 145,000 bbl. a day or 40 p.c. 
of Canadian consumption. Developments in the oil industry of Alberta have 
been closely paralleled by developments in natural gas. Expansion in this 
industry, too, has been nothing short of spectacular. In the past five years, 
household, commercial and industrial sales of natural gas have risen by about 
55 p.c. Natural gas is the cheapest source of energy for many purposes and, 
when available in large quantities and at relatively low price, it plays an im- 
portant role in manufacturing industry. Another new source of industrial 
wealth lies in the huge iron deposits on the Quebec-Labrador boundary, 320 
miles north of the St. Lawrence River. More than 400,000,000 tons of ore 
have already been proven and plans call for production by 1955 at an annnal 
rate of 10,000,000 tons. Oil, gas and iron will transform the base of Canadian 
industry and widen the horizon for manufactured goods. The gross value of 
manufactured products in Canada reached $12,400,000,000 in 1949 and was 
approximately $13,800,000,000 in 1950. About half of this total was accounted 


for by 15 leading industries based on the utilization of forest resources, food” 


resources, iron and steel, fuel and power, and also based on the stern dictates 
of Canadian climate and geography. 


Principal Statistics of Fifteen Leading Manufacturing Industries, 1949 


Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- Employees and of Value of | Value of 
ments Wages Materials | Products | Products 
No. No. $000 $000 $000 $000 
Pulp and paper....... 123 52,050 157,704 348 , 663 423,376 836,148 
Slaughtering and meat 
WAGINIES. Niece ary es 157 20,586 52,136 586,242 108,059 697 ,950 
Non-ferrous metal smel- 
ting and refining.... 16 19,150 5133 380 , 276 181,908 599,188 
Motor-vehicles........ HES) 27,022 76,684 300,705 182,055 485,757 
Petroleum products.... 47 9,413 26,142 336,973 82,971 436,796 
eos BNET ger eas Sas TE 7,460 55,032 97,449 205,935 186,121 396,415 
utter and cheese..... 1,862 22,479 41,613 274,299 74,705 355 ,004 
Primary iron and steel. 55 29,097 82,958 147,229 136,153 305,735 
Railway rolling-stock. . 39 32,410 82,135 | 133,054 | 109,229 246,754 
HALO UR P Se ie ee eee 133 5,033 11,965 215,405 28, 343 245,274 
Clothing, men’s factory 565 33,298 572343 121,485 98,546 220,701 
Cotton yarn and cloth.. 53 25,178 49 , 364 124,685 83,073 211,385 
Bread and other bakery 
DIOGUCtS hae eee 2%, 730 31,763 SHE 5S 102,555 94,717 203,720 
Clothing, women’s fac- 
ROTA -acssieccae con Se 890 29,129 55,424 105,157 96,791 202 , 413 
Rubber goods including 
foot wear.cs ates 62 20,729 48,172 73,896 101 , 706 178,504 
Totals, Fifteen Lead- 
ing Industries— 
949 riage aa ae 14,207 412 ,369 951,775 (3,456,559 |1,987,753 | 5,621,744 
Grand Totals, All In- 
dustries— 
A Oe pata Caters oe 35,792 |1,171,207 |2,591,891 16,843,231 |5,330,566 |12 ,479 ,593 
1948 a ea 33 ,447 |1,156,006 |2,409,810 |6,632,882 |4,940 ,369 |11,876,790 
Percentages of Fifteen 
Leading Industries to 


All Industries 1949, . 39°7 S72 See 7/ 50°5 37-3 45-0 
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\ roll of cellulose film 
being removed from 
storage for further 
processing. 


The establishment and growth of the Canadian pulp and paper industry 
is not only based on abundant resources of wood and water power but on 
proximity to the mass United States market which takes 60 p.c. of the world 
newsprint supply. These are the factors that have helped Canada produce 
more than one-half of the world’s newsprint and one-third of the world’s pulp 
exports, and to become one of the world’s leading manufacturers of other grades- 
of paper and paperboard. Pulp and paper is Canada’s largest manufacturing 
industry, standing first in wages paid, first in new investment, first in exports 
and first in value of output. The fact that this industry produced 35 p.c. of all 
commercial exports to the United States in 1950 illustrates its importance as a 
source of American dollars. To-day, North American consumption of news- 
print has reached record levels with United States newspapers increasing their 
circulation by 10 p.c. and their size from an average of 22 pages to 33 pages 
between 1945 and 1949. At the present time even the high Canadian produc- 
tion will not fill the gap between demand and supply. Canadian consumers 
are on an annual quota of 350,000 tons and the United States is receiving | 
about 4,750,000 tons. 


The year 1950 was outstanding for the lumber industry generally and it 
developed into a condition of unprecedented boom. During the winter of 
1949-50 reports from all markets were so gloomy that many operators were 
even discouraged from going into the woods. Great Britain announced a 
cessation in lumber buying from dollar countries and the United States was 
coming through a mild recession. Upon the outbreak of the Korean War 
the United States Government imposed restrictions with respect to lumber 
inventories and also curbed housing credits. The result was a temporary 
flood of cancellations and a break in price. However, at the critical moment 
Great Britain again entered the market. Later, following defence preparations, 
demand was restored and increased in the Canadian and United States markets, 
and the full effects of the defence program have still to be felt. 

The importance of the food-processing industries may be illustrated by 
the fact that slaughtering and meat packing is Canada’s second largest 
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industry and accounted for a gross value of production of $698,000,000 in 1949. 

Butter and cheese producers and flour and feed mills are also among the leading 

industries. Canada is traditionally a food exporter. During World War I 

exports of food products reached significant proportions and \during World 

War II Canada supplied her allies with vast quantities of bacon, canned 
~ meats, cheese, dried milk and eggs. Following the War, British contracts 
involved progressively lower volumes and fewer commodities but compensa- 
tion was found in rapidly growing North American markets. Despite the 
virtual completion of post-war relief and emergency feeding programs abroad 
combined with mounting United States supplies and dwindling exchange 
reserves of other foreign customers, the food industries have forged ahead. 
Gains were recorded in 1950 over 1949 in most food products. Live-stock 
marketings were up 6 p.c. and the domestic market used increased quantities 
of all dairy products. 


The growth of the bread and bakery products industry is linked with 
the general expansion of the Canadian economy, since such items as bread, 
cakes and biscuits are produced mainly for home consumption. Increased 
purchasing power has given impetus to the long-term trend away from home 
baking and the value of cakes, pies and pastries produced has tripled since 
1939. As long as high incomes continue, demand for staple products such as 
bread and cheaper varieties of biscuits is expected to be maintained or in- 
creased. However, some resistance to higher-priced products has been 
encountered. While the cost of every ingredient has gone up prices have been 
held down to a considerable extent by extensive modernization programs. 
Gross value of production in the industry rose from $203,700,000 in 1949 to 
approximately $216,700,000 in 1950. 


The non-ferrous metals smelting and refining industry stands third among 
Canadian manufacturing industries, having a gross value of production of 
$599,000,000 in 1949. Among the world’s leading producers, Canada stands 
first in the production of nickel, second in aluminum and zinc, and fourth in 
copper and lead. Production in the immediate post-war period declined 
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from wartime levels due mostly to a return to better conservational practices 
but, in some cases, to a falling-off in demand. Recently, increased defence 
and related requirements have brought considerable pressure to bear on the 
supply of all non-ferrous metals. 

Problems of defence have also greatly stimulated the electrical apparatus 
and supplies industry, the gross value of production having grown from 
$486,000,000 in 1949 to approximately $580,000,000 in 1950. In the latter 
year, the Canadian industry supplied 82 p.c. of the domestic market and, in 
the face of continuing international currency and tariff difficulties, maintained 
a significant export trade in these commodities, much of it with Central and 
South American countries and the West Indies. 

The field of electronics continues to extend its usefulness in providing 
conveniences for the home. Its most familiar product, radio receivers, had a 
record-breaking year in 1950 when over 820,772 sets were produced. In 
limited areas where television reception was possible, about 32,971. TV 
receivers were in operation. The saturation point for home appliances varies 
widely; for toasters and irons it is almost 100 p.c., but for home freezers, 
garbage disposals, electric dish-washers and other new developments, a general 
demand is just beginning to appear. 

The industries making up the iron and steel products groups together 
accounted for a $1,419,000,000 gross value of production in 1949 and approxi- 
mately $1,500,000,000 in 1950. Primary iron and steel as well as machinery 
were two groups in this category that were among Canada’s leading industries. 
Primary iron and steel producers have been concentrating on the moderniza- 
tion and improvement of production over the past few years but expansion is 
now under way. Steel ingot capacity in 1950 was 3,300,000 tons and is 
expected to reach 3,600,000 in 1951 and 4,000,000 tons by 1953. In addition, 
many new kinds of structural steel shapes and tubing are being produced for 
markets formerly dependent on imports. 


Great strides have been made by firms producing industrial machinery 
and output has expanded by more than three times since 1939. Canadian 
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companies have been supplying an increasing proportion of the capital 
equipment entering investment in this country but over 70 p.c. of the new 
industrial machinery is still being imported. Because of the rate of expansion 
of the economy, Canada imported more machinery and equipment in 1949 than 
any other country in the world. In certain lines the Canadian industry supplies. 
the bulk of the domestic market. The office and store machinery industry 
produces about 90 p.c. of Canadian requirements. Also, the farm implement 
and machinery industry has been a great aid in the rapid mechanization of 
domestic agriculture and a very significant industry in terms of exports. 
Until 1949, all production could be readily disposed of either at home or ia 
abroad, but the industry operated at a slightly lower level in 1950 due to the 4 
exhaustion of several international loans, higher Canadian prices to Europe a 
and the Middle East following devaluation and the establishment of new 
Canadian and United States branch factories abroad. 


Transportation equipment includes two leading industrial groups— 
automobiles and railway rolling-stock. The value of output of the automobile Ee 
industry increased from $485,800,000 in 1949 to about $675,000,000 in 1950. 
Canadians operate more automobiles and commercial vehicles per person than 
any other people outside of the United States, and this country ranks as the 
third largest producer of motor-vehicles, being surpassed only by the United 
States and Great Britain. Among the nations of the world, Canada ranks 
first as an importer of automotive equipment and third as an exporter. Its— 
production total of 255,000 passenger cars and 110,000 trucks in 1950 was the 
highest on record, exceeding the 1949 total by 73,000 units. 


Production of railway rolling-stock dropped from $246,700,000 in 1949 
to about $202,500,000 in 1950. Demand was reduced after 1949 orders were 
filled and, at the same time, export markets virtually disappeared owing to 
currency complications. However, in the autumn of 1950 substantial orders 
for equipment were placed, assuring capacity operation of plants during 1951. 
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Three textile industries ranked within the fifteen leading industries in 
1949—men’s factory clothing, cotton yarn and cloth, and women’s factory 
clothing. While the clothing and fur group generally operated at the same 
level in 1950 as in 1949, primary textiles as a whole were up nearly 16 p.c. The 
output of firms in the cotton yarn and cloth industry increased from 
$211,383,000 in 1949 to more than $257,000,000 in 1950. The year 1950 was. 
divided into two definite parts by the defence emergency. In the first half the 
industry was worried over an uncertain domestic market and increased 
imports but in the last part of the year the major problem was that of obtaining 
adequate supplies of raw materials. Scarcities were particularly evident in the 
field of synthetics but wool was also in short supply and cotton far from plenti- 
ful. The significance of the textile industry is indicated by the fact that the 
primary industry produced goods to the value of $730,288,766 in 1950, an 
amount exceeding 4 p.c. of Canada’s gross national product, and employed 

- 99,047 persons in 856 plants. The post-war expansion program, which in- 
volved expenditures of $300,000,000 on machinery, equipment and construc- 
tion, is enabling the industry to produce large quantities of war material and, 
at the same time, to meet nearly all civilian needs. 


The rubber industry forms an adjunct of considerable importance to 
the cotton yarn and cloth and synthetic fibres industries, which supply it with 
tire and other fabrics. Canada ranks among the leading countries of the world 
as a manufacturer of rubber goods and these commodities contribute materially 
to Canada’s export trade. The output value of rubber products increased 
by about 34 p.c. from $178,500,000 in 1949 to approximately $239,000,000 in 
1950. This increase was due particularly to a great expansion in tires and 
tubes and also to: substantial gains in footwear and miscellaneous rubber 
goods. Though higher prices for all rubber goods accounted ‘for part of the 
increase, the physical gain in output was significantly illustrated by the 
production of an additional 1,000,000 tires in 1950. 
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The outstanding developments of Canada’s leading industries must 
not be allowed to detract from the solid, steady growth of Canadian 
manufacturing as a whole which recorded a 10 p.c. gain in the year 
1950 over 1949. The output of the food and beverages group of industries 
advanced from $2,882,000,000 to more than $3,000,000,000, a gain of 4-7 p.c.; 
the iron and steel products group showed an increase of about 5-7 p.c. from 
$1,419,000,000 to around $1,500,000,000; transportation equipment gained 
17-8 p.c. from $1,063,000,000 to about $1,253,000,000; the wood products 
group advanced from $840,000,000 to approximately $1,000,000,000, a rise of 
19 p.c.; and paper products increased by 14-3 p.c. from $1,093,000,000 to 
approximately $1,249,000,000. Large gains were also recorded by the electrical 
apparatus industry as a whole, petroleum and coal producers, non-metallic 
metal producers and primary textiles. With the exception of leather products 
and the clothing industries, all groups moved significantly forward in 1950. 


Over the past few years the basis of secondary industry has altered almost 
beyond recognition. In the years 1946 to 1950, 1,031 entirely new companies 
began operations in manufacturing. These firms in 1950 employed 41,000 
people, paid salaries and wages of $70,000,000 and had a gross value of 
production of $350,000,000. Thus, nearly 4 p.c. of the jobs in manufacturing 
currently available to Canadians are the direct result of operations of new 
companies. 


Statistics of Manufactures, by Standard Classification Groups, 1949 


Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 


Group lish- Employees and of Value of Value of 
ments Wages Materials | Products | Products 
No. No. $000 $000 $000 $000 
Food and beverages....| 8,558 170,024 332,536 |2,009, 246 834,018 | 2,882,582 
Tobacco and tobacco 
DLOGUCTS Scs/> creer: 72 10, 686 21,896 L1S335 7, 58,529 172,420 
Rubber products...... 62 20,729 48,172 73,896 101, 706 178,504 
Leather products...... 747 34,900 59 ,699 117,869 91,158 210,804 
Textile products (except 
clothing) auere e 847 Wb AS 156,167 339,645 285,641 636, 824 
Clothing teens: 3,058 TTS 2a 2OOn ors 371,129 S527 4L 727,499 
Wood products........} 11,191 121,632 224,903 436,638 393,929 840,356 
Paper products: ... (0.4 524 76,471 208 , 349 494,301 532,289 | 1,093,060 
Printing, publishing and 
allied trades........ 3,866 61,834 141,490 124, 684 250,163 377,908 


Iron and steel products. 2,347 163,622 413,228 619,499 760,934 | 1,419,146 
Transportation equip- 


MVE EA Kt oh See 596 104,750 270,852 584,064 466,529 | 1,063,211 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 

GUCES 7S es ee Ee 532 44 698 114,591 537,218 289,125 867 ,043 
Electrical apparatus and 

suppliesis 2% ue ke 365 55,916 137,279 212,461 269 , 341 486 , 286 
Non-metallic mineral 

PrOUUCTSs cmnyert uke 1,020 28,139 64,594 78,401 143,872 246,458 
Products of petroleum 

and, Coal c ome if 14,552 39,784 391,036 117,819 SSS 
Chemical products..... 14037 41,328 100,691 280,009 288,172 587,398 
Miscellaneous manufac- 

turing industries..... 893 26,401 SL t4 7 59,778 94,600 156,363 

LOtals i co.0s.5 ee ats 35,792 | 1,171,207 | 2,591,891 | 6,843,231 | 5,330,566 | 12,479,593 


Geographical Distribution.—Despite the great industrial progress made 
by other Canadian provinces, Ontario in 1949 produced over half of the nation’s 
manufactured goods. Many more industrial areas are being created as new 
industries and self-contained factory expansions of existing industries are 
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The Algoma Steel Plant, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


going to the smaller towns. A vast increase in steel ingot capacity is being 
made possible by developments at Steep Rock Iron Mines and Ontario will 
play a role commensurate with its importance on the Great Lakes waterway 
which links the wide range of natural resources of forests, minerals and water 
power with one of the most densely populated regions on the continent. At 
Sarnia, huge investments are going into plant for a whole group of new pro- 
ducts based on the oil flowing through the Edmonton-Superior pipe line and 
being carried across the Great Lakes. Other significant developments 
are taking place in synthetic rubber and industrial and consumer chemicals. 
Plans now under way will make the International Nickel Company the largest 
underground non-ferrous base-metal mining operation in the world. Recent 
expansions in the electrical industries are not only keyed to defence needs 
but to the growing population which is expanding in Ontario at the rate of 
10,000 a month. In addition to the large automotive plants now in Ontario, 
three United States automobile producers opened new plants in the Province 
in 1950. Expansion has also taken place in other lines—wood, metal and paper 
products, textiles, tools, farm implements, building products, food products, 
leather goods, glass and plastics. 

Quebec, producing 30 p.c. of Canada’s total value of manufactured goods, 
has had the largest number of new industrial plants. From Jan. 1, 1949 to 
June 1, 1950, 684 new plants were opened in the Province and in the past five 
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years new industries have totalled 4,000. There are logical reasons for this 
acceleration of economic life. The geographic situation of the Province is 
extremely favourable with a harbour 800 miles inland where sea-going vessels 
of heavy tonnage can dock. There is also an extensive highway system linking 
the small rural communities to the big cities. Other significant factors include 
forest resources, water power, minerals, agricultural lands and, of even more 
importance, an industrious and stable population. At the turn of the century, 
Quebec’s rural element represented 60 p.c. of the population whereas to-day 
the urban element accounts for 63 p.c. Quebec’s industries are not as diversi- 


fied as those of Ontario but a dozen Quebec manufacturing industries have an_. 


output that exceeds 50 p.c. of their total Canadian production. These include 
pulp and paper, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes, cotton yarn and cloth, leather 
boots and shoes, men’s factory clothing, women’s factory clothing, railway 
rolling-stock, silk and artificial silk, medical and pharmaceutical preparations, 
fur goods and corsets. In the case of pulp and paper it is worth noting that 
50 years ago this industry had hardly come into existence in the Province and 
in the mid-1920’s the annual gross value of production had not yet reached 
$100,000,000, whereas by the end of 1950 it was $400,000,000 or 52 p.c. of the 
total production of pulp and paper in Canada. Two of the most important 
industrial developments in Quebec to-day are the Ungava iron project and the 
new titanium industry. Quebec produces 65 p.c. of all cotton goods made in 
Canada, 60 p.c. of all rayon fabrics and 40 p.c. of woollen and knitted goods. 


Forest resources have made British Columbia the third most important 
manufacturing province of Canada. British Columbia is currently succeeding 
in providing a solid foundation for its industrial development by pushing 
factories and plants into more remote sections and drawing greater value in 
employment and dollars from its natural resources without increasing the 
strain on those resources at too fast a rate. One of the most impressive fields 
of expansion is to be found in the pulp and paper industry. British Columbia 
accounts for approximately half of the total fisheries production of Canada 
and plays a large part in making Canada the largest fish-exporting nation in 
the world. This Province has been significantly influenced also by recent 
developments in the petroleum products and meat-packing industries. 


The economic map of the Prairie Provinces has been radically changed by 
newly found oil and gas. These discoveries helped the grain growers, too, by 
spreading overhead costs in railway freight rates. In addition, Alberta has a 
considerable percentage of the world’s coal supply and in this Province manu- 
facturing output now exceeds the value of agricultural production. Manitoba’s 
industrial output has risen 140 p.c. in the past decade and approximately 35 
p.c. of all employable adults—male and female—are now engaged in manu- 
facturing in 1,520 establishments. In Saskatchewan, while the main economic 
role continues to be played entirely by agriculture, both oil and metal wealth 
are being developed. For the Prairie Provinces in general, industrial pro- 
duction has become a “‘second crop’’ with all the advantages of integration 
and the spreading and reduction of economic risk. 


The Atlantic Provinces are making important economic strides in such 
industries as pulp and paper, fish-curing and packing, sawmills and dairy 
products. In 1950, business improved generally for Nova Scotia despite major 
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market problems experienced by some of the leading industries, New Bruns- 
wick’s forest industries were in a buoyant state during the year with the de- 
mand for hardwoods and softwoods strong and the United States market 
exceptionally good. In Prince Edward Island, the canning industry was 
advancing. This industry is based on both agriculture and fisheries and new 
species of fish were being processed, new fruits were being canned and new kinds 
of meat were being tinned in the 52 canneries spread throughout the Island. 
Newfoundland was making a definite effort to develop its natural wealth and 
a dozen new enterprises were being established, including a fish cannery, flour 
mill, birch veneer mill, fur-processing plant, paper mill, feed mill, oil-hardening 
plant and a leather tannery. 


Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, 1949 


Cost 


Estab- Salaries Net Gross 
Province or Territory lish- Employees and of Value of Value of 
ments Wages Materials | Products | Products 
No. No. $000 $000 $000 $000 
Newfoundland........ 793 6,934 15,486 31,228 32,919 67 , 264 
Prince Edward Island.. Da 15747 2,134 13,537 4,338 18,123 
INOVALS COLA. ese ae 1,480 OR Sit 54,687 135 , 842 102 , 294 247,592 
New Brunswick... ... 1,060 23,446 44,220 131,804 91,187 231506 
One beGeae.sianiy eee 11,579 390,275 809,579 |2,027,794 |1,651,630 | 3,788,497 
Ontaridz sire Bo 125-954 557,190 |1,305,544 13,256,456 |2,708,555 6,103,805 
iNManitobaaett te es 1,520 41,956 86,088 299,101 167 , 335 474,682 
Saskatchewan......... 962 10,841 22-274 164, 349 47,357 215,743 
van WOYeVal 0 heats, Saas en RC nag 1,685 26,425 do yS ya gf Ko) 251,364 114,681 371,995 
British Columbia...... 3,493 82 ,934 196, 404 Sie ba 409 , 665 959 , 008 
Yukon and Northwest 
derritoriés 552.5. 18 148. 359 644 605 1S 
Canadas... 35,792 | 1,171,207 | 2,591,891 | 6,843,231 | 5,330,566 | 12,479,593 


cence nner SSS Sst SSSA 
Manufacturing Industries in Urban Centres.—The prosperity of most 
of the cities and towns of Canada is intimately connected with their manu- 


facturing industries, which provide employment for a large proportion of their 
gainfully occupied population. 
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The extent to which the manufacturing industries of Canada are concen- 
trated in urban centres is indicated by the fact that, in 1949, 94 p.c. of the 
gross manufacturing production of Ontario was contributed by cities and 
towns having a gross production of over $1,000,000 each. In Quebec the per- 
centage was 93 while in the Atlantic Provinces and British Columbia, where 
sawmilling, fish-packing and dairying are leading industries, the proportions 
were 69 and 59 p.c., respectively. In the Prairie Provinces manufacturing 
is confined largely to a few urban centres. 


Urban Centres with Gross Manufacturing Production of Over 
$50,000,000 in 1949 


&: 


Estab- Salaries Cost of Cost Gross 
Urban Centre lish- Employees and Fuel and of Value of 
ments Wages Electricity| Materials | Products 
No. No. $000 $000 $'000 $000 
Montreal, Que........ 4,136 184,779 399 ,943 16,487 847,444 | 1,596,713 
FL OLONtO,2ONnt c:ciersienener es 4,005 158,562 | 368,510 175003) 837,148 1,579,186 
Eamon Ome scnct) see 548 54,799 137,871 17,768 288,180 566 , 982 
NV AMaSOr, Onte- tee. eens 282 34,523 94,174 57353 269 , 392 492 ,162 
Vancowuver te Ce. 12225 33,536 78,793 4,392 204,642 358 , 620 
Winnipeg, Man....... 860 28,687 58 , 604 3,166 143,827 255 ,006 
Montreal East, Que.... Me 4,617 11,650 9,625 195 , 826 247 , 604 
Oshawa Onta ca. cess 55 9,997 202711 1,227 85,293 157,756 
Sarmias Ontos soe ee 46 (AOS 18,874 9 , 332 90, 804 145 , 303 
Kitchener Ont: 2.42). 197 14,821 31,922 1531 75,502 141,680 
eondon-- Onteisc. «octee 270 156153 32,878 1,674 62,394 139,254 
Branttords-Onteatere sce 153 13,650 S122 1,673 66 , 909 129,421 
Quebec, Que. hs..2 427 15,130 26,412 3,350 67,141 121,416 
@aloany WA lta is ino 276 7,848 17,763 1-53 84, 202 11:75.310 
Edmonton, Alta....... 287 8,544 18,958 864 80,588 Tels 
St. Boniface, Man..... 86 4,225 10,230 839 91,461 114,975 
Peterborough, Ont..... 99 9,591 23,586 1,099 61,596 100,033 
New Toronto, Ont..... 39 6,407 17,390 1,529 55v453 99,605 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.. 54 6,941 19,835 5,876 515345 95,209 
VWWreltamds On tevnewi ees. see 63 8,061 DISS 1: 3,628 43,425 91,869 
St. Catharines, Ont.... 104 9,899 257 FAG 1,218 39,765 85,699 
Three Rivers, Que..... 85 6,969 16,283 5,785 36,088 84,353 
Weaside Ont. tesa. 51 Whee SG: 19 , 334 956 40,701 83,732 
@crawarcO Mian s ort er 268 10,641 22,705 1,690 38,027 82,450 
Shawinigan Falls, Que.. 46 4,853 12,918 65 247. 33,066 73,040 
Niagara Balls Ontes.. 2 76 6,163 15,648 4,567 27,388 71,047 
aS alles OucCies sore ns 36 3, OU 8,284 4,041 34,486 66,628 
New Westminster, B.C. 111 5,324 12,687 763 39,326 66, 469 
Sherbrooke, Que...... 103 7,976 152224 1,069 30,765 65,017 
Chatham.Onte=c- = oe 71 Sy ONC 8,481 917 42-355 62,387 
Tachines Ques o>. aks: 54 E105 17 ,961 936 22,007 58,636 
Drummondville, Que... 44 Sa aae 16,599 1,630 Te ATS 56,100 
Satiit JOMMs IN. Eran eye are 108 3,475 6,629 1,011 39,105 S507 
SVM NL One enemy 39 5,996 15,607 3758 26,403 53,409 
CoriwallOntetcoa.e- 50 6,502 15,065 2,823 2S: D2 OL 
Saskatoon, Sask....... 109 2,524 Seo Out: 615 39,359 51,882 
Negiinas SASK oie aneeic 137 2,960 6,655 1395 34,922 50°, 334 
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Employment in Manufactures 


In its monthly surveys of employment and. earnings the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics receives the co-operation of a large number of firms 
employing, in the main, 15 or more persons. Since the unit of operation in 
manufacturing establishments tends to be large, approximately 88 p.c. of the 
total number of employees is covered by the surveys. 
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In the period since Jan. 1, 1945, the index of employment in general manu- 
facturing touched its lowest point (154-9) on Jan. 1, 1946, customarily a 
seasonally low month, and ascended to its peak on Oct. 1, 1951. The pre- 
liminary average in 1951 was 190-0, against 177-5 in 1950. The most recent 
advances were caused by the accumulation of inventories to meet the demand 
for hard and soft consumer goods, and by the impact of defence spending. 


Employment in manufacturing industries rose steadily through 1951 
until Oct. 1, after which it fell off seasonally; from 182-4 at Jan. 1, the index 
rose to 194-2 at Oct. 1, an increase of 6-5 p.c., before declining to 189-2, 
the preliminary figure for Dec. 1. In 1951, the percentage rise in employment 
in the manufacture of durable goods was more than three times the increase 
in the manufacture of non-durable goods, while the index of payrolls rose 
24-3 p.c. in the former and 13-1 p.c. in the latter. Average weekly wages and 
salaries increased slightly more in durable goods than in non-durable goods. © 


The average of the hours worked in 1951 were fractionally lower than in 
1950, but average hourly earnings showed a 12-7 p.c. increase from 103-6 
cents to 116-8 cents. The higher hourly earnings more than offset the small 
decline in hours worked, and the average weekly wages of hourly paid 
employees were up by 11-4 p.c. 


Monthly Indexes of Employment in Manufacturing, 1945-51 


(1939 = 100) 
| 
Month 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
ney olor at Ra arte car get ras F 184-2 154-9 163 -6 172-0 174-0 171-0 182-4 
Mebi galanin. fasion mea 186-2 157-4 166-7 172-6 173-8 170-4 184-5 
Dn) [ee esis al ansehen 8 Bar 185°5 157-2 167-1 174-1 174-2 171-5 186 °3 
AMO a ye a3 len ee SRO ea 184-3 159-2 167-7 URIS) 174-2 172-0 188-8 
AN Any mage ase ess eo “as sues See 182,°3 160-3 168 -2 173-2 174-4 172-5 189 -9 
VALI: el oan eet de ota 180-7 158-7 169-7 174-6 175-8 175 °3 192-0 
platuliyr ysl ae Pace pe chek ant 178-9 160-8 172.-2 177-9 177-7 178-6 193-9 
dN UKE Wee Le RON ay ESS rear e RSEE 176-3 157-9 173-8 177-1 176:7 179-6 194-6 
Septinel vps chee ees Alles) 160-5 174-8 179-7 179-1 182-5 194-1 
Oct Ae leas aera oat ae 162°5 161-7 175-0 180-3 178-7 185-6 194-2 
IN OV ees Leer at Sa ee etnies 160-6 164-8 176-5 178-9 177-0 185-4 190-8 
We Cra Leora ar rote the 158-5 167-0 176°5 178-5 175-2 185-3 189-2 


Average Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, by Months, 1950 and 1951 


Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 
AConth ica Worked Harmings Wages 
1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 
¢, No No cts. cts $ $ 

teal S lees ai are 39-9 40-1 101-1 109-0 40-34 43-71 
Hep Poe omaastae ee 42°3 42-9 100-9 110-4 42-68 47-36 
Ys ah ee Bean GR a 42°5 42-3 101-4 111-4) 43-10 47-12 
VAD Deal a aeons 42-8 42-2 101-7 112-8 43-53 47-60 
IN Day Terre Westin: ve 42:6 42-5 102-5 114-1 43-67 48 -4° 
UIT ML Pee R eo etak.. see of: 42-0 41-9 103-5 115-9 43-47 48-56 
NUT Sas R Ramah ne ant carte 42-5 41-7 103-9 118-4 44-16 49-37 
YONG Rede 21 Ne ie Mae Ie Ra SE 42-5 41-4 104-2 119-1 44-29 49-31 
Sep (esl. eer see 41-9 41-5 104-4 120-6 43-74 50-05 
OCH NeaDt tars sPee chin Bo 42-9 41-9 105-3 121-9 45-17 51-08 
INOWioi hea eae 43-0 41-8 106-4 123-5 45-75 51-62 
IEC rel er ae ete oe ede 43-1 41-9 107-8 124-5 46-46 Spa V7 
Averages........... 42-3 41-8 103-6 116-8 43 -86 48 -87 


, 


MANUFACTURES 2A 


The 358-mile railway, now being built from Seven Islands through the rugged interior of 
Ungava to the Quebec-Labrador iron deposits, is regarded as the biggest railway 
construction job since the conquering of the Rockies. The cost of the roilway itself is 
estimated at $115,000,000, and the dock facilities, townsite at Burnt Creek, power 
plant and mining facilities another $85,000,000. 


Construction 


ORK performed by the construction 

W/ ais during 1950, which amounted 
to $2,727,968,000, shattered all previous records. The increase over the 1949 
total of $2,220,775,000 was 23 p.c. In comparing these figures with those for 
earlier years it should be noted that work performed by railway and telephone 


companies with their own labour forces, not previously reported, was included 
in 1949 and 1950. 


The category of construction most interesting to the general public is 
housing, and the building of homes and apartments was again the largest 
single activity in Canadian construction in 1950. The value of residential 
building, at $508,525,000, represented 19 p.c. of the total value of construction 
and was 43 p.c. above the value of such building in 1949. It should be pointed | 
out that the bulk of the work classified under ‘Trade and Jobbing Construc- 
tion’’, which amounted to $415,516,000, is also building construction, though 
it is not possible to classify such work as to type. Despite high building costs, 
the emphasis was on individual houses built for sale, with the market for 
moderately-priced homes far from being satisfied. 


The high level of industrial activity in Canada is indicated by the invest- 
ment of $274,849,000 in new plants in 1950 compared with $215,664,000 in 
1949. Commercial and institutional building also increased by 6 p.c. and 
18 p.c., respectively. 


Value of Construction, by Types, 1939, 1949 and 1950 
re ee 


4 EK Es 
Type 19391 1949 1950 Change 
1949-50 
$000 $’000 $000 
Building— 

Be MOneIa rh yak eee), Oy ohh. oe ae 93,542 356,562 508, 525 42-6 
MPL SUL TAL et WT Pay foe bn oe Koo ae eat i, 38,103 215 , 664 274,849 27-4 
3G eV 0 i a Ye a 30,736 199 , 266 214-763 6-3 
eee tION AT oi. ee et. ars ee a 20,147 174,462 206,219 18-2 
2 IS ARR EE en ee ee Sa ep 16,512 234273 16,335 —29-8 
Totals, Building Construction....... 159 ,041 969 ,227 | 1,217,691 25-6 

Engineering— | - 
Road, highway and bridge............... 94,507 246,908 314,050 27-2 
Water sewage and drainage systems....... 13,815 89,458 87, 246 —2°5 
BACSEIEC OQWER. hz, os oe ee 24,719 251,611 279,641 aT ea 
Railway, telegraph and telephone..... ae 203 170,703 | 264,014 54-7 
Retr ee oe ON lee! Sy 18,497 138,938 101 , 284 —27-1 
Totals, Engineering Construction...| 151 »742 897 ,615 | 1,046,235 16-6 
Marine construction... .. Dh ARDS a RSA 16,561 52,833 48,526 —8-2 
Trade and jobbing construction?............ 45,860 301,100 415,516 38-0 
Totals, All Construction............ 373 ,204 | 2,220,775 | 2,727,968 22-8 


; a 


1 Excluding Newfoundland. 
as to type. 
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2 Construction by independent tradesmen: not classified 
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British Columbia's largest de} 
velopment—the aluminur 
project in the northern part o| 
the Province—gets unde 
way as 3,000 men in con 
struction crews speed the wor; 
on dam, tunnel, power house 
roads, docks and _ townsite’ 
First aluminum production i 
expected in1954. The powe’ 
development necessary fo 
this project is illustrated oi 

pp. 184-185. 


Engineering construction increased by 17 p.c. as large new developments 
of Canadian natural resources were begun. The largest amount was spent 
on roads, highways and bridges, indicating a start on the tremendous back-log 
of work that has developed in this category. Several of the provinces have 
launched ambitious long-term programs of highway construction. 


» A regional comparison shows that 41 p.c. of the value of work performed 
in 1950 was in Ontario where a gain of 22 p.c. was shown over 1949. Quebec 
was in second place with 22 p.c. of the national total and an advance of 10 p.c. 
over 1949. The rapid advance of employment in construction since 1944 con- 
tinued in 1950—in those years the number employed tripled and their average 
annual income advanced from $1,596 to $2,397. 
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. Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry, 1949 and 1950 


Classification 
and Year 


; / 
- Contractors and builders— 
1949 


i i ee ee 


Steam and electric 
railways— 


Hydro-electric power and 
| public utilities commis- 
sions— 


Me 10950. 


Oe 


MOS Or cer eee er tale 
Federal Government 
departments— 
5 ROARS) Ree Pace se er 
LO SO eee ey ss eet ae 
Provincial Government 
departments— 
1949 


CC eS 


TOS ON hepsi say eter 


CC ee 


4 


i 


on the 
subway 

with 
interruption 
» traffic. The 
pieend-cover 
ethod of con- 
ruction is mainly 
sed, open exca- 
ation being car- 
ed down only 
2ep enough to 
low work to con- 
nue under a 
Mporary _ street 
ecking of heavy 
nbers. 


ork 
oronto 
ontinues 
Hle 


Salaried 


Em- 


Wage- 
earners 


No. 


Salaries 


210, 568/489 ,099 , 798 
213; 07819234 295;178 


9,258 
15,180 


15,130 
Use TeV) 


' 46,293 
46,365 


25,218 
29,558 


13221 
13,909 


12,102 
14,081 


14,474 
22,990 


16,564 


15,606 


16,184,488 
35,040, 818 


31,294,318 
39,495, 562 


99,350, 302 
100 , 223,345 


57,665 , 824 
71,701,163 


Slip bos, O08 
41,276,627 


26,839,296 
32,393,769 


26,394, 313 
43,921,144 


32,646, 875 
32,239,719 


VALUE OF WORK PERFORMED 


Cost = 
of Alterations, 
Materials New Main- Total 
Used | Construction} tenance Value 
and Repairs 
$ $ $ $ 

669 ,009,, 159} 1,200,353 027/147 , 840, 162} 1,348,193,189 
808 , 685, 271} 1,419,721,174)199 , 635,484] 1,619,356,658 
31,621,468} 49,837,132 1,150} 49,838,282 
IS OiOe ASD) Alte) OS2004: 528,911} 111,792,265 
(63,681,928) 72,786,199} 32,118,801} 104,905,000 
117,277,724] 134,158,133) 33,946,763] 168,104,896 
92,611,461 35 ,183,373)158 , 966 , 823 194,150,196 
99,884,338} 39,420,651/162,040,128} 201,460,779 
152,837,743) 212,081,702] 18,640,045) 230,721,747 
161,082 ,671| 238,570,963) 22,629,778) 261,200,741 
51,346,305} 72,690,991} 33,302,861} 105,993,852 
50,213,366) 71,537,381} 36,809,901} 108,347,282 
23.,835, 510) 30; 298: 0781.22) 273..072)-— 525571 150 
29,585,761} 43,491,067} 22,135,791] 65,626,858 
33,519,323] 33,980,901! 28,358,257] 62,339 158 
64,124,750} 65,591,969} 51,273,935] 116,865,904 
35,663,499} 44,438,378] 27,624,097} 72,062,475 
39,973,864) 46,414,295] 28,798,032) 75,212,327 
1,751,649,781)/469, 125, 268)2,226,775,049 


362, 828/816, 608, 867/1,154, 126,396 
383, 549/919 547, 325/1,443,903,197 


2,170,168,987 


557,798 , 723|2,727,967,710 


1 Owner-builders in the “‘Under $50,000” category were canvassed on a 10 p.c. basis by number. 


Sixteen-story hotel extension 
at Edmonton, Alta., scheduled 
for completion in1952. Com- 
mercial construction, along 
with other types of building, 
is presently at an all-time 
peak. 


Province 1939 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


$’000 | $7000 | $’000 $000 $000 | $000 $000 


Newfoundland......... Bee Je Be eee Se 15 , 243 17 ,A.92 
Prince Edward Island.. 1,948 123877 2,382 3, O71 5,424 7,424 9,590 


Nova Scotia...........| 19,890} 29,325) 40,858 52,897 73,507 92,657 94,780 
New Brunswick........ 14,886} 14,373) 27,761 42,675 $1,590 70,108 LOREM 
QUE OR arse ates erie 118, 530]150,166)225,582] 338,515} 421,476] 553,233] 605,861 
Otay Ow arag eae soe rac. 144, 829)216,545|347,617| 501,651} 682,466} 907,434)1,105,503 
Manitoba ictus ots a pte 14,849] 28,383] 43,463 61,254 82,5230) “117, 515)" 1547-731 
Saskatchewan.....:... 13,429] 17,482) 29,277 40,009 49 , 380 73,960} 119,378 
Alberta tt. os bee eiiee ois 17,857] 32,014} 51,573 67,651} 109,448} 150,592} 255,558 
British Columbia!...... 26,986} 53,414/100,148) 148,813] 190,040; 232,610} 292,997 

Canad aren ke 373, 204/543 ,580/868 , 661|1, 256, 536/1,665,561|2,220,775|2, 727,968 


1 Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Residential Construction 


In the post-war period from the beginning of 1945 to November 1951 
over 500,000 dwelling units (including about 30,000 conversions) were con- 
structed in Canada. Of these units about 70 p.c. were: completed in cities 
and towns of 5,000 population or over, reflecting in part the growing urbani- 
zation and industrialization of Canada’s economy. Farm units consisted 
of about 5 p.c. of completions over the period. Rental units in the form of 
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multiple units, and veterans’ rental and armed service married quarters 
comprised about 30 p.c. of total completions. 


In 1951, for the first time in the post-war period, house building in Canada 
experienced a decline in both the number of units started and the number 
completed. This contraction is, for the most part, the result of a shift in 
emphasis from house building to defence, defence-supporting industrial 
construction and resource development in connection with hydro and railway 
utilities. 7 

During the first nine months of 1951 starts of new permanent dwellings 
numbered 57,600 units and completions numbered 57,800 units. This 
compares with starts of 71,900 units and completions of 59,400 units in the 
same period in 1950. 


Dwelling Units Built, by Types, 1947-51 
a a ae 


Type 1947 1948 1949 1950! 195112 
No No No. No No 
New Construction— 
One-family detached......... 58, 883 61,787 68 , 422 68,685 42,653 
Two-family detached......... 5,314 4,560 7,250 7,376 5,988 
IROWZOFIErrACE se eo) ok ore 608 1,607 480 145 495 
amartinen® oF flat.s soils. 7,460 7, 836 10,962 12,540 8,426 
ORHEE sss we hoe na aS 81 307 419 269 243 
Totals, New Construction...| 72,346 76,097 87, 533 89,015 57,805 
Conversionsta. skies see eR TOL3 5,146 3,422 DETEO 
Grand Totals........... 79 ,359 81,243 90 ,955 91,754 ai 
re 
1 Includes Newfoundland. 2 January to September, inclusive. 


Dwelling Units Built in Metropolitan Areas of 40,000 Population 
or Over, 1947-5] 


(Exclusive of conversions) 
ac ee 


Metropolitan Area 1947 1948 1949 1950! 195112 


No No No. No No 

Caleat yin ty us oe foe hPa hee ee, 1,306 135 1,986 1,976 1,526 
ECiIMOntON Serie ote Se eee rs 1,291 1,784 PESTON 2,776 5 Ee 
MeV ITA RCE, sh ed oe ace aac hvtachs ae RES at 371 471 780 708 465 
Pt OTN he es une ae i ae 1,141 1S i7. 1,909 1,541 1,387 
WOMCOMecse 1 NG. Coie ee ee 799 732 1,204 L325 951 
IMGMIE Kea Lmao et oe gh. wero ee 6,183 8,814 14,394 15,826 12,083 
OR Pa Wat nt RS oay hott te 1,194 1,454 975 1,938 1716 
ONCDECE apie keto eae te 834 1,082 1,090 i Tete UR 673 
He etl aie ete Atak tag, eee, 518 424 584 575 220 
SUID ts HOM Msn a seven ed Reine ee 457 134 345 332 54 
DASA LOOM Ms Hee kee ey hy awe 750 TAS. 370 484 179 
BEPC O CIV OL Guin tee etc le ee, pe 157 533 647 521 249 
EROKOIM EON orate ok bas Lote 3, 836 4,143 6,712 9,373 9,912 
WAT COULV Cli ghe eae at ea ee SIRO) 6,758 Sassi 5,028 3,324 
WAGCORIAd aaa ates eee eee 829 £5353 1,021 1,166 629 
AKI S@ Fetes arte 1a so 2 Genel Po, 839 806 1,416 1,196 Ati 
NVR TT Ee. ins eM hk ere ies: bs Sy 2,881 RY Ks 3,070 1,458 

Lotals ec hex ete 27 ,497 34,834 44 ,853 49 ,278 37 ,324 


en ee 
1 January to September, inclusive. 
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Over 55 p.c. of the new dwelling units completed in 1950 were in the 17 
metropolitan areas of 40,000 population or over; these areas contain about 
» 36 p.c. of the population of Canada. 


Government Assistance 


Publicly assisted house building in Canada operates under two distinct 
types of arrangement. In one, government financial assistance in the form 
of mortgage loans is extended to prospective home-owners and _ builders 
through the National Housing Act, 1944, the Veterans’ Land Act, 1942, the 
Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944, and the Canadian Farm Loan Act, 1927. 
In the other, the Federal Government carries on direct house-building activities 
of veterans’ rental units, armed service married quarters and, in conjunction 
with the provincial governments, joint-housing projects for sale or rent. 
During the seven-year period 1945 to 1951 completions under these various 
- government-sponsored plans accounted for about one-third of the total new 
permanent dwellings. 


The Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation is the Federal Govern- 
ment agency responsible for most of the publicly assisted housing activities. 
It was incorporated by an Act passed in December 1945 to administer the 
National Housing Act, 1944, and earlier housing Acts, to provide facilities for 
the rediscounting of mortgages for lending institutions and to co-ordinate 
government activities in the housing field. In 1948, the functions of Wartime 
Housing Limited were transferred to its administration. In November 1950 
the charter of Wartime Housing Limited was revived to form Defence Con- 
struction Limited, entrusted with carrying out the construction of defence 
projects requisitioned by the Department of National Defence. Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation provides management and supervisory 
services to Defence Construction Limited. 


The National Housing Act.—The National Housing Act, 1944, represents 
the principal legislation of the Canadian Government in the field of housing. 


Joint Loans.—Under the joint lending provisions of the Act, Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation joins with approved private lénding 
institutions in making loans for house building to prospective home owners or 
builders of dwellings for sale or for rent. The Corporation advances 25 p.c. 
of the loan and the lending institution 75 p.c. The rate of interest is 5 p.c. 
to the borrower, calculated semi-annually. The maximum amount of joint 
loan is set at 80 p.c. of an agreed or contract price satisfactory to the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. If the sale or contract price is not 
satisfactory, the maximum amount of loan would be 15 to 20 p.c. less. Joint 
loans are amortized over a period of not more than 30 years. 


Direct Loans.—Under the Act, the Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration may make direct loans for house building in areas beyond the 
normal operations of lending institutions. ‘These are made on a basis similar 
to that for joint loans. Special provisions were introduced in October 1951 
whereby direct loans may be made to prospective -home-owner defence 
workers or builders of dwellings for sale or for rent to defence workers. These 
loans may amount to 90 p.c. of an agreed sale or contract price of the dwellings 
and the period of amortization is up to 25 years. Direct loans may also be 
made for low- and medium-rental units to limited-dividend companies and 
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companies engaged in primary industries of logging, lumbering, fishing and 
¥ mining. Up to September 1951, 19 limited-dividend companies had been 
| formed under the sponsorship of business companies or local groups supple- 
: mented in some cases by municipal grants or contributions from service 
| clubs. Many of the units constructed through limited-dividend companies 
| are occupied by widows and old-age pensioners. In addition, when private 
ie lending institution funds are not available for suitable rental insurance 
| projects, such projects may be financed by direct loans. 


Guarantees.—The Rental Insurance Plan, instituted in 1948, is designed 
to encourage the construction of rental housing accommodation. Owners 
of projects built under the plan are guaranteed a return of rentals sufficient 
to pay taxes, operating expenses, debt service and a minimum return of 2 p.c. 
on the equity of the owner. From 1948 to September 1951, projects have been 
| approved involving 14,600 units with an estimated cost of $106,000,000. 


Under the land assembly provisions of the Act, providing for the develop- 
ment of raw land into serviced lots for residential purposes, which are sold 
at prices considerably below the market price for comparable lots, lending 
institutions are guaranteed the recovery of their investment, together with an 
annual return of 2 p.c. Land assembly projects have also been. undertaken 
directly by the Corporation. 


Direct Construction.—The construction of veterans’ rental housing 
units, first carried out by Wartime Housing Limited and from 1948 by Central 
Mortgage and Housing, was virtually complete by September 1951. These 
rental units were constructed under federal-municipal agreements. The 
administration of the construction of armed service married quarters, also 
in the hands of the Corporation since 1948, continued during 1951, though on 
a reduced scale compared with 1949 and 1950. 


Under a 1949 amendment to the National Housing Act, projects for the 
assembly of land and its development and for the construction of houses for 
sale or rent may be undertaken jointly by the Federal Government and any 
province, 25 p.c. of the expenditure on such a project to be paid by the province 
and 75 p.c. by the Government of Canada. By September 1951, eight 
provinces had passed complementary legislation. 


New houses going 
up in the suburbs 
of Winnipeg, Man. 
About 85,000 new 
dwellings were com- 
pleted across the 
country during 1951 
and about 46,000 
were under construc- 
tion at the end of the 
year. 
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Labour 


URING the past half century, Canada has 

D progressed from an essentially rural and 

agrarian economy to a basically urban and industrialized economy. This 

transition has had a profound effect on the Canadian worker,. both econ- 

omically and socially. Increased productivity, brought about in part by 

tremendous technological advances, has reduced the proportion of the labour 

force required to provide necessities, thus setting free a larger proportion of 
workers for the production of other goods and services. 


Accompanying the growth of manufacturing industries and the use of 
changed techniques in the production of an ever-widening variety of products, — 
there-has been a great variation in the types of jobs available and in the skills 
required. Subdivision of labour and specialization tend to make the worker 
of to-day more dependent upon the work of others to provide him with the 
increasing necessities of life than was the case in the comparative self-sufficiency 
of rural life and skilled craftsmanship at the turn of the century. 


Increasing industrialization and the rapid growth of urban centres have 
brought about the need for group organization and protective legislation. 
Government legislation protects the worker against the hazards of a more 
complex economic structure, while labour organizations, active in the interests 
of labour, now form an integral part not only of the community but of .the 
nation as well. 

While all change does not necessarily imply progress, the evolution that 
has taken place in Canadian industry during the past half-century has 
benefited Canadian workers. Compared with conditions existing in 1900, 
most workers to-day draw higher wages, work shorter hours under greatly 
improved working conditions and, in general, enjoy a higher standard of 
living. 


The Labour Force 


The labour force of Canada, as measured by quarterly sample surveys 
conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, includes those people at 
work plus those currently available for work. ‘Work’ in this sense means 
types of effort for which remuneration is normally received. However, the 
labour force also includes those persons who did unpaid work which con- 
tributed to the running of a farm or a business operated by a relative. Thusa 
coal-miner or a shopkeeper is considered to be in the labour force but a house- 
wife or a student is not. The labour force is not a fixed body of persons, but is 
a stream through which most individuals flow for a shorter or longer period. 
It is constantly changing, as new workers enter and old ones leave. 

In June 1951, the Canadian labour force numbered about 5,300,000 
people, or almost 55 p.c. of the non-institutional civilian population, 14 years 
of age or over. Of the 4,500,000 people outside the labour force, about 
3,700,000 were women, 85 p.c. of whom were keeping house. Students num- 
bered 650,000 and a slightly larger number of people were too old to work 
or were voluntarily idle. 
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About four out of five people in the labour force are male and almost half 
of all those in the labour force are from 25 to 44 years of age; the average 
female worker is considerably younger than the average male worker. 
Occupationally, one worker out of five is in agriculture; geographically, three 
out of five live in Ontario or Quebec. The percentage of the labour force tothe 
total population 14 years of age or over is lower in Newfoundland, the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia than in the rest of the country. This is 
particularly true for females. 


In non-agricultural industries, which employ nearly 4,000,000 people 
of whom almost one-quarter are women, about 85 p.c. of the men and 90 p.c. 
of the women are paid employees. In agriculture, on the other hand, paid 
employees form a relatively small element—hardly more than one worker in ten, 
even at harvest season. Farmers without paid workers make up over 55 p.c. of 
the agricultural labour force and unpaid family workers make up about 27 p.c. 


Estimates of the Canadian labour force and its components are shown in 
the following table. 


Estimates of the Canadian Civilian Labour Force and its Main 
Components, June 1, 1931, and 1941-51 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age or over) 


Persons with Jobs— Persons Civilian 

ee ee Ee At hoe Total Persons Non- 

Wear In Non-Agricul- Th Jobs and Civilian Not in Insti- 
tural Industries : Saas Labour Labour tutional 

Agri- Total eeking F P 1 
ee ee ele caittanre Work orce Force opula- 

4 Paid | Unpaid! tion? 
1931..| 2,006 421 1,203 3,630 475 4,105 2,934 7,039 
19412 5|5 2-538 476 1es2hO 4,224 193 4,417 Seo? 7,969 
19422 LO 488 12:7 4,385 134 4,519 3,381 7,900 
1943..| 2,906 434 1,107 4,447 75 4,522 SALI 7,797 
1944, .| 2,950 369 1,126 4,445 62 4,507 3,349 7,856 
1945..| 2,914 363 1,134 4,411 72 4,483 3,509 7,992 
1946. .| 2,947 481 12274: 4,702 126 4,828 3,890 8,718 
1 BOE a7 tee Bd 547 1,163 4,821 91 4,912 4,018 8,930 
1948. .| 3,220 542 1,186 4,948 82 5,030 4,088 9,118 
1949. .| 3,342 553 154123 5,018 103 ee Bae 4,180 9,301 
19503.; 3,442 568 1,073 5,083 150 5,233 4,457 9,690 
19513.} 3,688 543 1,016 5,247 85 S002 47,522 9,854 

1 Kmployers, ‘own-account’ and unpaid family workers. 2 Not including persons in 
remote areas or Indians on reservations. 3Includes Newfoundland. 


Employment in 1951 


The volume of employment was strengthened by a continuation of the 
demand for goods that was noted in the previous year—a demand for products 
required for the rearmament program and for products required to satisfy the 


domestic market. The rise in the level of employment affected different — 


industries in varying degrees, and competition for the services of skilled work- 
men supported union pressure for the payment of higher wages and salaries. 
In many cases wage increases granted in one establishment were followed by 
adjustments for employees of other firms in the same industry. Earnings in 
many cases were adjusted to offset increases in the cost of living. 


The index of industrial payrolls is a measure of changes in both the volume 
of employment and rates of payment; it rose to 399-1 at Sept. 1, 1951. The 
average for the first nine months of 1951 was 370-4, compared with 311-8 for 
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CANADA'S LABOUR FORCE 
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Each man equals 250,000 workers 


the same period of 1950, an increase of 19 p.c. The rise of 8 p.c. in the volume 
of employment for the first nine months of 1951 compared with the same period 
of 1950 contributed substantially to the increased payrolls. In the same 
comparison, average weekly wages and salaries climbed 10 p.c., rising from 


$44.37 to $48.80. 


Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls, and Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries, by Industrial Groups, 1950 and 195] 


NotTe.—The figures are averages for the first nine months of 1950 and 1951 and are exclusive 
of Newfoundland, Yukon and the Northwest Territories. (1939=100) 


Index Numbers of— Average Weekly 
Wages and 
Industry Employment Payrolls Salaries 
Pre PG: Pac. 
1951 | 1950 Edcrieee 1951 | 1950 Increase 1951 | 1950 Tieeanee 
$ $ 

Forestry (chiefly 
fOVZING) eo . es wae 207-9) 137-1 51-6) 557-8) 326-9 70-6|| 46-79} 41-59 12-5 
ING LeU ay tape ok ee irae 116-6) 110-9 5-1] 238-7| 206-3 15-7} 58-70) 53-35 10-0 
Manufacturing. ...| 189-5) 174-8 8-4) 419-2} 350-3 19-7] 50-36} 45-65 10-3 
Durable goods....| 235-5] 207-8 13-3} 522-4] 418-3 24-9] 53-83) 48-86 10-2 
Non-durable goods| 159-6] 153-4 4-0} 343-8] 301-0 14-2] 47-03) 42-82 9-8 
Construction =s.e 1 169-5} 158-3 7:1| 427-7] 359-8 18-9] 47-15] 42-79 10-2 
Transportation, 
storage and 
communication...| 174-7] 164-9 5:9} 324-8) 279-3 16-3] 53-22} 48-60 9-5 
Public utility 
Operation’o.-. an 186-3} 183-0 1:8) 347-4] 314-5 10-5] 55-02) 50-75 8-4 
Mera eat hae et eigar 172-4) 164-4 4-9) 333-1| 290-7 14-6] 42-23) 38-58 9-5 
Finance, in$urance 
and real estate....| 167-7) 153-9 9-0} 264-7] 229-9 15-1 45-85} 43-65 5-0 
SEIVACC ERs hnre care 1806S) Uf 27 1-6| 344-5) 317-4 8-5) 31-31) 29-26 7:0 
Industrial 
Composite...... 178-0) 164-7 8-1) 370-4] 311-8 18-8) 48-80) 44-37 10-0 


There is some interest in noting which of two factors—increased employ- 
ment or increased wages and salaries—was the principal cause of the increase 
in payrolls. Examination of percentage increases shown in the above table 
- indicates that in forestry, durable goods manufacturing and finance, insurance 
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and real estate the increased payrolls were more heavily influenced by 
increased employment, while in the remaining industries the principal factor 
appears to have been increased wages and salaries. In each case, of course, 
both factors influenced the payroll increase. 

Provincially, the greatest increase in employment in the first nine months 
of 1951 over the Same period of 1950 occurred in Quebec, followed in order by 
Ontario, Alberta, New Brunswick, British Columbia, Prince Edward Island, 
Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia and Manitoba. 


Index Numbers of Employment, by Provinces, 1951 compared with 1950 


Notr.—Figures are averages for the first nine months of 1950 and 1951. 


Province 1950 | 1951 |_ P.C. Province 1950 | 1951 |_ P.C. 


Increase Increase 
Prince Edward Island} 165-1} 174-5 So f\abanitobaanstaata ase 165-4} 171-5 Sis 
Nova Scotia.. eee 139-2) 146-6 5-3] Saskatchewan...... 137-4) 145-0 5-5 
New Brunswick. sa aaake 166-2| 178-1 1 AMA berta tec cess 185-5} 199-5 7-5 
Owebee ces oak: ae ae es 151-4] 165-6 9-4) British Columbia...} 176-9] 187-6 6:0 
On CariOcie tekstas 174-4] 189-8 8-8 Provincial ey 


Composite....| 164-7} 178-0 


Wage Rates, Hours of Labour and Working Conditions 


Index numbers of wage rates, compiled in the Department of Labour, 
show the general movement of wage rates for the main industrial groups as 
well as for individual industries, but cannot be used to compare rates in one 
industry with those in another. The basic statistics are average straight-time 
wage rates or average straight-time piece-work earnings and do not, therefore, 
reflect overtime or other premium payments. The survey is conducted as at 
Oct. 1 each year. The general increase in wage rates from 1939 to 1950 was 
116 p.c., with an additional 4-3 p.c. rise between October 1950 and April 1951. 


Index Numbers of Wage Rates for Certain Main Groups of 
Industries, 1901-50 
(Rates in 1939 =100) 


Coal | Metal | Manu-| Con- | Water | Steam | Electric] Teje_ {|General 
Year |Logging Mining] Mining ac- struc- | Trans- | Rail- Rail- phones Aver- 


turing tion port ways ways age} 
LOO Ss 5L.4 47-4 61-2 F 35%3 43-9 33-7 32-8 38-1 
1905...| 57-0 49-5 | .58-7 Gy 42-8 44-7 36:5 Sad. 43-1 
1910...| 64-0 54-0 62-5 Spa 50-9 48-4 44-14 44-0 Ae 49-9 
1915 SraleO lol 58-7 66-2 50-1 59-4 54-0 49-8 50-2 ae 53-2 
1920...| 142-5 | 113-3 | 102-9 | 102-4 | 106-0 | 105-2 | 108-2 99-7 92-2 || 107-0 
1925 S02 9522 96-1 93-3 92-3 99-8 90-4 91-2 96-4 89-1 93-8 
1930255 1-97 +5 97-1 93-9 95-5 | 119-1 97-2 | 100-0 } 102-3 94-7 99-9 
TOSS: 5. 73-1 95-0 92-6 87-0 93-6 81-1 90-1 94-3 93-0 88-4 
1940...| 104-9 | 102-1 | 102-8 | 104-3 | 104-3 | 105-2 | 100-0 | 103-9 | 101-3 || 103-9 
1945...| 153-3 | 146-2 | 128-2 | 146-5 | 131-1 | 144-6 | 125-5 | 126-6 | 125-6 || 141-8 
L946. el Of 4 146 7 at SS eel SO She ta 3 Ol G2 Sus LA 3 el Orn iz ea DS 1 Dee, 
LOA | AOS te | AG6 7 |) 15% 27 2) 1832321 15520 18384 142 30169 3 1395 Del 17S e7, 
19485057|) 218" 83h 192-041 173 205-9 el 76.3) 2L385 Wet 70 2 ok S- O02) 14045) 2105.3 
1949...| 216-2 | 196-1 | 180-8 | 217-9 | 184-2 | 213-8 | 170-2 | 179-0 | 151-5 || 204-6 
1950P..| 213-7 | 201-8 | 192-9 | 231-4 | 194-0 | 236-3 | 179-2 | 191-1 | 158-9 |} 216-1 


1 Includes laundries. 


In 1950, the average normal weekly hours of work in manufacturing 
industries, weighted by the number of male workers, was 44:4. The average 
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A high standard of efficiency and quality of production is generally the result of teamwork 
in large manufacturing plants. 


weekly hours in the major: manufacturing groups were: food and beverages, 
45-4; tobacco and tobacco products, 42-9: rubber products, 42-0; leather 
products, 45-3; textile products (except clothing), 46-0; clothing (textile 
and fur), 43-1; wood products, 45-7; paper products, 47-1; printing, publish- 
ing and allied industries, 40- 7; iron and steel products, 43-2; transporta- 
tion equipment, /43-7; non-ferrous metal products, 45-2; Reoacal apparatus 
and supplies, 42-1; non-metallic mineral products, 46-8; products of petroleum 
and coal, 41-2; chemical products, 43-6; and miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries, 44- 6. 


Normal weekly hours in the logging industry in the British Columbia 
coastal area were predominantly 40; in Eastern Canada, the majority worked 
60 hours, although 48 and 54 hours were common. In the coal- -mining industry, 
the hours 'varied from 40 to 48 per week, with 40 being predominant. In metal 
mining, the 48-hour week was general in all provinces except British Columbia, 
where the 44-hour week prevailed. The average weekly hours of work for male 
employees in wholesale trade was 44-2 in 1950, and the average in retail trade 
was 44-2 for male employees and 42-2 for female employees. 


Five provinces regulate hours of work by statute. A 48-hour week for 


‘both men and women workers became effective in Ontario in 1944 and in 


Alberta in 1945. British Columbia adopted a 44-hour week in 1946, and the 
next year Saskatchewan enacted a statute stipulating that no person could be 


‘employed for more than 44 hours ina week, unless an overtime rate of time- 
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Packaging bacon. 
Average earnings of 
women employees 
in the meat-products 
industry amounts to 
$30.73 per week. 


and-a-half were paid. In 1949, Manitoba established a maximum work week 
of 48 hours for men and 44 for women with payment for overtime beyond 
these limits at time-and-a-half rate. These statutes exempt a few classes 
and permit exceptions to be made by the administrative authorities. Almost 
60 p.c. of plant employees and 70 p.c. of office workers in manufacturing were 
reported during 1950 as working a five-day week. 

Practically all workers in manufacturing now receive an annual paid 
vacation of at least one week. In recent years, there has been an increase in 
the number of employees who may become eligible for a second or third week’s 
vacation after longer periods of employment; there has also been a decrease in 
the number of years of employment required before these longer vacations are 
granted. More than 90 p.c. of the plant workers and 95 p.c. of the office 
employees in manufacturing industries in 1950 were in establishments which 
observed six or more statutory holidays. Mest of the office employees were 
paid for all of the statutory holidays observed, but this was not so often the case 
for plant employees. 


Labour Legislation 


At almost every session of the Federal Parliament and of the provincial 
legislatures during the past 50 years there has been some enactment affecting 
labour. In that period, the scope of labour legislation has widened by a 
gradual process from the protection of women and children to practically 
the whole field of relations between wage-earners and wage-payers. 


Under federal legislation, an unemployment insurance plan covers 
most employed workers throughout Canada and, associated with unemploy- 
ment insurance, a nation-wide chain of employment offices is available to 
all workers and employers. In the important fields of transportation and ~~ 
communication and other undertakings under federal jurisdiction, legislation 
(the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 1948) is in effect 
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for the investigation, conciliation and settlement of industrial disputes and 
for the encouragement of collective bargaining. The Canada Shipping Act 
sets standards for the welfare and safety of seamen. In the considerable area 
of activity in which federal funds are spent on government contracts, the 
Fair Wages Policy ensures reasonable standards of wages and hours to the 
workers employed. Through the joint action of the Federal and Provincial 
Governments, an expanding vocational training program is being developed. 


Each provincial legislature has responded to the needs and pressures in 
its own province. Nevertheless, there has been an effort, through conferences 
sponsored by the Federal Department of Labour and through the exchange of 
information and ideas in other ways, to achieve uniformity of standards. 
While provisions vary in detail from province to province, there has been 
a tendency towards uniformity of purport in the main labour laws. 


All provinces have labour relations Acts which declare the right of workers 
to organize and to bargain collectively. All but Prince Edward Island provide | ; 
for the conciliation of disputes. All provinces except Newfoundland and 
Prince Edward Island have factory Acts, and all except Prince Edward Island 
have mines Acts, which are enforced by steadily growing inspection staffs. 


All provinces provide compensation for industrial accidents and diseases 
through a system of state insurance under which employers are collectively 
liable for the entire cost of compensation and medical aid. There is a high 
degree of uniformity in these Acts, but benefits vary somewhat. 


All provinces except Prince Edward Island have minimum wage legis- 
lation which applies to most classes of workers, except farm labourers and 
domestic servants. These statutes are very similar, but the rates fixed 
under them vary considerably. The Nova Scotia Act does not apply to men, 
and in Ontario no orders respecting men are in effect. 


In seven provinces there is legislation of the industrial standards type 
for applying wage and hour conditions reached by agreement to all employers 


Milling main rods 
in the Angus 
shops, Montreal, 
repair and con- 
struction plant for 
the Canadian 
Pacific Railway's 
87,992 units of 
motive power 
and rolling-stock. 
Almost 7,500 men 
are employed 
here on the pro- 
duction of all re- 
quired equipment 
from nuts and pins 
to giant locomo- 
tives. 


and workers in the industry concerned in a specified area. In six provinces 
most employers are required to grant their workers a paid vacation, usually 
of one week. Five provinces have laws setting working hours of eight per day 
and 48 or less per week. All provinces have legislation fixing a minimum age 
for employment in most industrial undertakings and some other employment. 


Two laws of a type new in Canada were passed by the Ontario Legislature 
in 1951—a law providing for equal pay for men and women doing the same work 
in the same establishment and a law prohibiting discrimination in employment 
on the grounds of race, creed or colour. 


The worker of to-day has many rights laid down by statute affecting 
the terms of his employment, which provide minimum standards. But the 
basis of his position in the Canadian economy is his freedom—established by 
legislation—to seek higher standards from his employer through the collective 
strength of the union of his choice. It is this freedom, together with his 
productive efficiency, that has helpéd the Canadian worker to achieve his 
present standard of living, one of the highest in the world. 


Collective Bargaining and Conciliation Legislation.—The Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, which came into effect on Sept. 1, 
1948, replacing earlier labour relations legislation, applies only to industries 
within federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, interprovincial railways, 
canals, telegraphs, steamship lines and ferries, both interprovincial and inter- 
national aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations, and 
works declared to be for the general advantage of Canada. The Act also 
provides that provincial authorities may enact similar legislation for applica- 
tion to employees within provincial jurisdiction and make arrangements for 
the administration of such legislation by the federal authorities. 


The Minister of Labour and the Canada Labour Relations Board jointly 
administer the provisions of the Act. The Minister administers those 
provisions providing for the appointment of Conciliation Officers, Conciliation 
Boards, Industrial Inquiry Commissions, for consent to prosecute, and for 
the making of complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party has 
failed to bargain in good faith. The Canada Labour Relations Board, com- 
posed of four representatives each of organized labour and management, 
a chairman and a vice-chairman, administers those portions of the Act 
that concern the certification of bargaining agents, the writing of a procedure 
into a collective agreement for the final settlement of disputes concerning 
the meaning or violation of such agreement, and the investigation of com- 
plaints that a party has failed to bargain collectively. 


The legislation also provides for the right of free association of employees 


and employers, for the safeguarding of that right by prohibiting unfair labour — 


practices, for compulsory collective bargaining between trade unions and 
employees upon notice following certification or upon notice to negotiate the 
renewal of an agreement. Where agreement by direct negotiation is 
impossible, conciliation services may be provided by officers and boards. 
Strikes and lockouts and the taking of strike votes are prohibited until the 
legislative procedures of negotiation and conciliation laid down in the Act 
have either been satisfied or the Minister has refused to appoint a Conciliation 
Board. Where a Board has been appointed, a strike or lockout may take 


place seven days after the report of the Board has been given to the Minister © 
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Final assembly line in an automobile plant. 


of Labour. Where the Minister neglects to appoint a Board, a strike or lockout 
may take place after 15 days or earlier if the Minister gives notice of refusal 
to appoint a Board. 


Labour Organization 


Almost one-third of Canada’s non-agricultural wage-earners are union 
members. Geographically, the distribution of this group follows closely that 
of the population generally. In each province, except British Columbia, 
approximately 30 p.c. of the workers have joined unions; almost 40 p.c. of the 
workers are organized in British Columbia. Within the provinces, each urban 
community with a population of 30,000 or more contains at least 2,000 union 
members. These communities account for three-quarters of the membership. 


The majority of union members belong to unions affiliated with one of 
the larger central labour congresses. At Jan. 1, 1951, approximately 80 p.c. 
of the membership was included in unions belonging to the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada (471,000 members) and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour (313,000 members). The greater number of unions affiliated with these 
‘two congresses are international organizations with headquarters in the 
United States. A further 86,000 workers belong to the Canadian and Catholic 
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Confederation of Labour, and about 13,000 are in unions affiliated only with 
United States labour congresses. The remainder of the 1,028,000 unionists 
belong to smaller labour congresses or are independent. The largest group 
among the independent unions is the international railway brotherhoods,, 
comprising 40,000 members. 


The major function carried on by the unions is collective bargaining. 
To-day, almost 5,000 agreements are in effect throughout Canada. The : 
agreements include references to such matters as wage rates, hours of work, ~ 
union security, vacations, and statutory holidays. In the major industrial 
groups, the percentages of workers under agreement during 1949 were as 
follows: mining 51 p.c.; manufacturing 48 p.c.; construction 49 p.c.; electricity 
and gas 46 p.c.; transportation and communication 86 p.c.; trades 7 p.c.; 
and services 10 p.c. There is little organization as yet among agricultural 
workers and, as a consequence, practically no collective bargaining takes place. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Unemployment Insurance Act 1940, which came into operation in 
July 1941, provides for a contributory scheme of unemployment insurance | 
and a nation-wide free employment service. The Act is administered by an — { 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, consisting of a Chief Commissioner and 
two Commissioners—one appointed after consultation with organized labour 
and one after consultation with employers. Regional and local offices strate- 
gically located across the country handle applications for employment and 
claims for unemployment insurance benefit. : 


All persons employed under a contract of service are insured unless 
specifically excepted. Exceptions include such employments as agriculture, — 
fishing, domestic service, school-teaching, and those employed on other than an 
hourly, daily, piece or mileage basis with annual earnings exceeding $4,800. 


Apprentice craft 
man aft work ¢ 
silver jewellery. 


a 


Persons employed on an hourly, daily, piece or mileage basis are insured 
regardless of their earnings level. Employers and their insured workers con- 
tribute equally, the contributions being based on the wages or salary earned. 
The Federal Government adds one-fifth of the total employer-employee 
contributions and pays administration costs. 


Rates of Contribution and Benefit under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act 
(Effective July 1, 1950) 
eee SS 


Weekly 
Cour hui Rates of Benefit 
Range of Earnings Tins Person Without Person With a 
* Em- lesed a Dependant Dependant 
ployer P Ree Ee 
ae Daily | Weekly | Daily | Weekly 
; hs cts. cts. $ $ $ $ 
While Earning in a Week— 
wess:than' $29.00) Mets see en 18 18 0-70 4-20 0-80 4-80 
$29.00; to; $1409 0 oe oe he 24. 24 1.00 6.00 e275 7.50 
15200) t0:$20,99 3 ee 30 Noa 0) 1235 8.10 1.70 10.20 
2 TSOOKEO HOO 99 a ee ea ee 36 36 1.70 10.20 De lS 12.90 
AI WER UD) os eo ke ORO Mga Ur Fe cy 42 42 2-05 12.30 2.60 15.60 
$394 O0NtO 47-99 - ue, ee 48 48 2.40 14.40 3.05 18.30 
DAS OOLOTSMOLes tes. one ee ee 54 54 2.70 16.20 3250 21.00 


During the calendar year 1950 there were 1,057,979 initial and renewal 
claims filed, 832,767 claimants were considered entitled to benefit on initial 


“and on téhewal claims, and- benefit payments totalled $94,500,207. Com- 


parable figures for 1949 were 933,852 claims, 748,664 entitlements to benefit, 
and payments of $69,351,039. 


During the first six months of 1951, a total of 581,647 initial and renewal 
claims were filed in Local Offices across Canada. Claimants considered entitled 
to benefit on initial and on renewal claims numbered 421,656 while benefit 
payments amounted to $46,277,310. 


Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, by Industrial 
Group, Sex and Province, as at Apr. 1, 1950 


Industrial Group Males - Females Province Males Females 
A orIGULETILEE sre tte oe wise 1,240 440 || Newfoundland..... 37,660 5,630 
Forestry and logging. . 38,600 SO0x ll Ps-B xlslandsruwm ee 57720. 2,250 
Fishing, hunting and INOW SCOvIA seam 72,050 16,090 
CLADDING ots ea eke 420 180 || New Brunswick....| + 61,410 15,070 
Mining, quarrying and @OUebeCwn cess 529,300 204,490 
Oikwell§seoe aw 79,950 ee SOR Oibarl Orie nn, arene fig 170 302,460 
Manufacturing. ......| _ 731,890 254,790 || Manitoba..........} 110,460 38,740 
Construction wee 138,180 4,300 || Saskatchewan...... 49,210 18,900 
Transportation, storage { Albertass 2 ae. ae 93,810 29,396 
and communication.| 255;320 39,580 || British Columbia...} 193,490 60, 250 
Public utility operation 28,540 3,260 
Solrades s.r. Sue vscsrer cheat & 264,310 159,470 
Finance, insurance and 
real estate.......... 32,260 52,500 
Service eee tee oe 164,880 126,240 
Unspecified. 24 ein: 9,490 2,250 
Unemployed..........] 180,200 47,640 
Totals.............] 1,925,280 693 ,270 LOCALS eee sr 1,925,280 693 ,270 
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Training of personnel within industry has been found profitable for both employer and 
employee. 


Provision was made for the payment of supplementary benefits during 
the period Feb. 28 to Apr. 15, 1950, and in subsequent years during the 
period January to March, to certain classes of contributors whose contributions 
would ordinarily be insufficient to establish benefit rights. Both employee and 
employer contributions were increased by one cent a day to provide these 
payments at rates equal to approximately 80 p.c. of the regular benefit rates. 
During the period for which supplementary benefit was payable in 1950, 
106,836 persons were paid $4,556,695. 

The National Employment Service is available to all and is widely used 
by non-insured persons as well as insured workers. With regard to the latter, 
through the employment service the Commission certifies that a claimant for 
unemployment insurance benefit is unemployed and that suitable work is, | 
or is not, available. This test is a basic condition for the receipt of unem- 
ployment insurance. 


During the post-war years the National Employment Service, in co- 
operation with the Department of Labour, has played an important role in 
placing displaced persons from Europe in employment. From the inception of 
the Group Immigration Plan in August 1947 until Aug. 31, 1951, approxi- 
mately 52,000 workers with 16,500 dependants were directed to employment. 
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Vocational Training 


The Training Branch of the Department of Labour is responsible.for the 
administration of the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, which 
provides financial assistance to the provinces for various types of training 
agreed upon between the Federal Government and the Provincial Govern- 
ments concerned. 


Training programs and activities include apprenticeship training, the 
training of supervisors and foremen, trade training for unemployed persons 
who require such training to fit them for suitable employment, special pro- 
grams for handicapped persons, and both general and specialized courses 
under the Youth Training program for rural young people in agriculture, 
homecraft and handicrafts. Financial assistance is also given to nurses-in- 
training and to university students in the form of grants or loans. 


The cost of classes specially organized for the training of workers in 
defence industries is shared on the basis of 75 p.c. from the Federal Government 
and 25 p.c. from the province in which the classes are conducted. The full 
cost of organizing and operating trade-training programs for members of the 
Armed Forces and special classes for the rehabilitation of veterans is borne by 
the Federal Government. 


The Federal Government is assisting in the organization and operation 
of vocational technical schools below university grade in each province for a 
ten-year period which started in 1945. The $20,000,000 provided for this 
purpose is allocated according to the number of persons in each province in 
the age group 15 to 19 years. An additional $10,000,000 has been allotted to 
be used for capital expenditures for buildings and equipment before Mar. 31, 
1952. Under the terms of agreement, the amount paid to a province must be 
matched from the provincial treasury. The total budget of the Training 
Branch for the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, is $4,942,431. 


Government Annuities 


The Canadian Government Annuities Act was passed in 1908 to authorize 
the issue of Government annuities, the purpose being to encourage and aid 
Canadians to make provision for old age. Any resident of Canada may pur- 
chase a Canadian Government annuity up to $1,200, payable for life only, 
or for life with a guarantee period of 5, 10, 15 or 20 years, or for the lives of 
joint annuitants with continuation to the survivor. Immediate annuities 
may be purchased in a lump sum and are payable immediately. Deferred 
annuities, usually bought by employed persons, are purchased by payment of 
periodic premiums or a single premium, and are payable on retirement. 


Annuities may be purchased under individual contracts or by members of 
groups under group contracts. A group contract is generally an agreement 
with an employer to implement a retirement plan approved by the Minister 
of Labour, the purchase money being, as a rule, derived jointly from the 
employer contributions and deductions from wages. 

On Mar. 31, 1951, annuity income of $24,569,791 was payable under 
55,026 contracts. The number of deferred annuities being purchased by 
- individuals privately was 92,488. The number of group contracts was 900 
covering 128,299 registered employees. The balance at credit of the Annuities 
Fund was $620,398,995, 
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Transportation | 
Communications 


XTENSIVE and efficient transportation 

F and communication facilities are vitally 

necessary to Canada, perhaps more so than to most other countries. Canada 
extends more than 4,000 miles from east to west and its main topographic 


_ barriers run north and south, tending to separate one section of the country 


from another. The relatively small population of 14,000,000 is mainly con- 
centrated in a narrow uneven strip along the southern border but, as Canada’s 
vast resources come under development, the movement is gradually north- 
ward. Distance to markets is always great, whether goods are destined for 
consumption in the country or for export. The task of keeping this vast area— 
3,845,744 sq. miles—and its scattered population closely integrated by rail, 
road, water and air transportation facilities and by radio, telegraph, tele- 
phone and post office communication facilities is fundamentally important to 
Canada’s economic development and to the maintenance of national unity 
and identity. 


Steam Railways 


Canada’s present total of 57,997 miles of railway is surpassed only by 
the railway mileage of the United States and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, both countries with populations far greater than that of Canada. 
The railway network is based on two transcontinental systems, the Canadian 
Pacific, a joint-stock corporation which began transcontinental operations in 
1885, and the Canadian National, a government-owned system formed from 
the consolidation of several private and government lines in 1923. 


In all, three separate transcontinental railways were built. The Canadian 
Pacific was begun soon after Confederation to link the constituent parts of the 
new country and by 1885°the railway spanned the continent and the west 
was opened for settlement. The wheat boom of the early 1900’s brought 
population, prosperity and rapid economic expansion and precipitated another 
era of railway building. Two new transcontinental systems, the Canadian 
Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific, were rushed to completion by 1915. 
However, immigration was stopped by the War and traffic in the western 
provinces did not develop as anticipated. These two new systems, soon in 
financial difficulties, were brought under government ownership between 1917 
and 1921 and consolidated as the Canadian National Railways in 1923. The 
C.P.R. and C.N.R. systems have since co-operated, under government super- 
vision, in an attempt to reduce unnecessary duplication of service. The 
Board of Transport Commissioners controls freight and passenger rates as well 
as other matters relating to the construction, operation and safety of railways. 

As a group, Canada’s railways have not been prosperous. The ratio of 
expenses to revenues rose from around 70 p.c. to over 90 p.c. between 1917 
and 1920 and remained high thereafter until the second world war, when 
greatly increased freight traffic caused a sharp reduction in the ratio. Since 
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Diesel-hauled freight train rounding Jackfish Curve on the north shore of Lake Superior. 
The C.P.R. mainline service in this district, where 44 road freights are in operation, is 
the first to be completely dieselized. 
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the War, a steadily rising trend has been in evidence caused by higher costs 
for materials and labour. Also, the great development in highway and air 
transportation in the past two decades has had its effect on railway business. 


Gross operating revenues of Canadian railways in 1950 amounted to - 


$958,985,751 and operating expenses to $833,726,562, as compared with 
$894, 397,264 and $831,456,446, respectively, in 1949. In 1950, 55,537,900,239 


ton-miles of freight were carried, a decrease from the 56,338,230,997 ton-miles | 


reported for 1949. Passengers carried numbered 31,139,092 as compared with 
34,883,803 in the previous year, and employees averaged 190,385 as compared 
with 192,366. 


Urban Transport Services 


Widespread changes in urban transport systems have been taking place in 
recent years. Electric street railways have been replaced or supplemented in 
many Canadian cities by motor-buses and trolley-buses, and a large number of 
inter-urban electric lines have been abandoned. In most cases urban and inter- 
urban transportation systems are owned and operated by the municipalities. 


- In 1950, urban transit systems carried 1,457,417,000 passengers compared 
with 1,505,656,000 in 1949. Inter-urban services carried 103,054,475 passen- 
gers, 10,070,000 fewer than in the previous year. There has been a definite 
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downward trend in traffic.on transit facilities since 1948. One contributing 
factor is the great increase in the number of new motor-vehicles available in 
Canada. A large proportion of the 2,000,000 private passenger vehicles 
in use, including motor-cars, motorcycles and bicycles, is competitive with the 
transit systems. The recent rapid development of suburban areas has had the 
effect of encouraging the purchase of private cars as well as increasing the 
operating costs of transit company service. At the same time, the advance 
in fares made necessary mainly because of this suburban expansion has dis- 
couraged to some extent the previously profitable short-haul city traffic. 
General fare advances were responsible for the increase in revenue from 
$147,494,859 in 1949 to $152,153,548 in 1950, since patronage dropped 3-2 p.c. 
in the year. 


Though the industry generally showed little profit in 1950, considerable 
amounts continued to be spent on modernization and improvements. 


Roads and Highways 


Canada, at the end of 1949, had 161,799 miles of surfaced road and 
399,548 miles of non-surfaced road. Of the surfaced road, 138,980 miles were 
gravel, 20,503 miles were bituminous surfaced, 2,237 miles concrete and 79° 
miles other surfaces. 


All roads, except those in the Territories, the National Parks and Indian 
Reservations, which are the responsibility of the Federal Government, are 
under the jurisdiction of provincial and municipal authorities. Of the 
$270,000,000 spent on new construction and maintenance of roads, bridges, 
ferries, etc., in 1949, $241,000,000 was supplied by the provincial governments 
and the remainder by the Federal and municipal governments. To appreciate 
fully the extent of usage of public roads and the high cost of maintenance, 
it must be realized that motor-vehicle registrations have more than doubled 
in the past fifteen years, rising from 1,176,116 in 1935 to 2,600,269 in 1950. In 
addition to domestic traffic, Canadian highways carry millions of foreign 
tourist cars annually, 6,771,000 entries having been recorded in 1950. Again, 
apart from wear and tear by vehicles, the natural climatic conditions are 
severe and play havoc with the roadways in the form of snow, frost, floods, etc. 


The construction of a national coast-to-coast highway was sanctioned in 
December 1949, each province to construct and maintain that portion of the 
highway within its borders. The general administration and co-ordination of 
the program is the responsibility of the Federal Government, which also shares 
with each province the cost of new construction to a maximum of 50 p.c. as 
well as part of the cost of existing highways taken into the plan. 

All the provinces, except Nova Scotia and Quebec, had signed agreements 
with the Federal Government by mid-summer 1950. The mileage of the route 
selected by the participating provinces totals 4,270 miles. By the end of 
March 1951, 3,948 miles were considered passable for vehicular traffic, but 
only 1,741 miles were paved. 


Motor- Vehicles 


There were more motor-vehicles registered in Canada in 1950 than ever 
_ before. Of the 2,600,269 registrations—compared with 2,290,628 in 1949— 
“1,906,927 were passenger cars and 693,342 commercial vehicles, including 
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616,071 trucks, 8,417 buses and 68,854 other vehicles. Registrations in the 
different provinces were as follows: Newfoundland, 16,375; Prince Edward 
Island, 15,383; Nova Scotia, 94,743; New Brunswick, 74,415; Quebec, 
433,701; Ontario, 1,104,080; Manitoba, 157,546; Saskatchewan, 199,866; 
Alberta, 230,624; British Columbia, 270,312; and Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories, 3,224. 


Provincial revenues from motor-vehicle registrations and licences reached 
a high of $67,167,681 in 1950, and provincial gasoline tax revenues amounted 
to $155,146,585. Taxable gasoline sold, most of which was consumed by motor- 
vehicles, amounted to 1,508,691,586 gal. in 1950. 


The apparent supply of new passenger vehicles in 1950 amounted to 
341,141 cars, 128,820 more than in 1949. The 1950 figure includes 259,481 
cars made for sale in Canada plus 81,722 imports less 62 re-exports of imported 
cars. In that year, 324,903 passenger cars valued at $661,673,944 were sold, 
as well as 104,792 trucks and buses valued at $223,995,095. Only 32 p.c. of the 
number and 22 p.c. of the value of these vehicles were financed by finance 
companies. The average financed value was $1,415. 


Motor-Carriers.—The movement of freight and passengers by motor- 
vehicle has assuméd great importance in the national transportation picture 
during the past quarter-century. , Since the end of the second world war 
particularly, motor-vehicle traffic has made giant strides forward with the 
improvement in equipment and the extension of hard-surfaced highways. 


Motor-carrier statistics do not represent a complete coverage of the 
industry, which is made up predominantly of small businesses with hundreds 
of licensees each operating one or two trucks. Their bookkeeping is often 
sketchy and, at the same time, amalgamations and retirements are numerous, 
making a census difficult. In 1949, 3,493 carriers reported and, of these, 
1,830 were small operators with revenues under $8,000 for the year, most of 
them driver-owner operated. Eight hundred and forty carriers had revenues 
of between $8,000 and $19,999 and 823 had revenues of $20,000 or over. 
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Statistics of Motor-Carriers, 1946-49 


Item 1946 1947 1948 1949 , | 
Investment in land, buildings, : 
ANC CULDIN EM tees ccticna aero $ 72,725,752) 91,278,837) 100,116,005| 119,207,606 
FEV OMUCS Sy chscn asks Saale weeks ie $ 102,241,162) 118,139,496) 132,579,445) 152,841,541 
Equipment— 
SELUCKSier ction ck wse ier No. 6,652 7,183 7,858 7,980 
‘hractors; seiuni-trailer. Asstas a: 2,387 2,657 2,867 3,875 | 
MIRCAILELG ese, sa pas hea Rte giienine < 1,368 LeiO4 1,694 2,314 al 
ISOC ae Se RNa eee A ee ee 3,824 4,125 4,090 4,612 
RasceneersiCarhied:...sscaeuteme en “| 261,041,676) 281,651,437) 295,671,927) 376, 187,096! 3 
Freight, inter-city and rural.... ton 11,944,384) 13,071,660) 13,843,387] 14,021,489 Fi 


1 Increase due largely to the inclusion of two companies formerly reported as electric 
railways. 


Shipping 


Shipping on the waterways of Canada, including canals, inland lakes and 
rivers, is open to all countries of the world on equal terms except in the case of 
the coasting trade. 


During 1950, customs officials reported 115,485 vessel arrivals in foreign 
and coasting service as compared with 112,577 in 1949 and 106,279 in 1948. 
It was, relatively, the busiest year since 1940 when a war-inspired peak of 
124,453 arrivals was recorded. Registered net tonnage of vessels arriving 
amounted to 98,883,946 tons, the heaviest on record, distributed among the 
five major ports as follows: Vancouver, 15,677,586 tons; Montreal, 
8,768,187 tons; Victoria, 8,269,299 tons; Halifax, 4,198,016 tons; and Quebec 
3,931,461 tons. The total tonnage of all cargoes loaded and unloaded in foreign 
trade at all Canadian ports amounted to 58,189,111 tons of which 26,858,544 
tons or 46-2 p.c. was carried by vessels of Canadian registry. 
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As in former years, the bulk of foreign trade was with the United States 
which accounted for 38,380,910 tons, or 66 p.c. of the total. Canadian vessels 
carried almost two-thirds of this water-borne commerce. In trade with other 
countries, however, Canadian shipping fared less well, carrying only 2,187,852 
tons of a total of 19,808,201. Most of this freight was carried by vessels of the 
United Kingdom, United States, Panama, Norway and Sweden. 


Commodities imported amounted to 36,961,181 tons, an advance of 
30-5 p.c. over the 1949 total. This increase, mainly due to larger quantities 
of coal, petroleum and products, corn, iron ore, limestone and general mer- 
chandise, was fairly evenly distributed among the three geographical regions— 
Atlantic was up 34-2 p.c., Great Lakes 29-3 p.c., and Pacific 23-5 p.c. 


Increases in exports of flour, corn, gypsum, other ores, lumber, newsprint 
and fish were reported in 1950, but decreases in wheat, oats, rye, iron ore and 
logs offset the increases making a total of 21,227,930 tons compared with 
22,441,732 tons in 1949. Most of the decline occurred in the Atlantic region. 


The gross investment in vessels, docks, wharves, warehouses, land, and 
buildings and equipment reported by the water transportation industry in 
1949 amounted to $256,100,000. Gross income received from this investment 
was $213,800,000. The industry employed 20,520 workers and paid out 
$42,000,000 in salaries and wages, an average of $2,047 which did not include 
the value of meals and lodging estimated at $5,000,000. 


Freighters passing through the Cornwall Canal. During 1950, 27,439,076 tons of freight 
passed through Canadian canals. 


Harbours 


Eight of the principal harbours—Halifax, Saint John, Chicoutimi, 
Quebec, Three Rivers, Montreal, Churchill and Vancouver—are administered 
by the National Harbours Board. Seven other harbours are administered by 
commissions that include municipal as well as federal appointees. In addition, 
there are about 300 public harbours all of which come under the supervision of 
the Department of Transport. 


Facilities provided to enable interchange movements include the neces- 
sary docks and wharves, warehouses, special equipment for handling bulk 
freight, harbour railways, grain elevators, coalbunkers and oil-storage tanks 
and, in some cases, dry-dock accommodation. 


The freight loaded and unloaded at a larger port from sea-going vessels 
frequently constitutes a surprisingly small part of the total freight handled. 
Usually the volume coming in or going out by coasting vessels is larger. It is 
not possible to obtain statistics of freight handled in all ports and harbours, 
but the water-borne cargo loaded and unloaded at the six principal ports in 
1950 was as follows:— 


Inward Outward 
‘tons tons 
NON treal ees eee ea eee ateeno alas nelaea eee 8,579,034 6,736,499 
WAN COUN CFE Meteosat Roar OE eels re cist To Gee 6,090,660 3,966, 293 
NG ER Gis b-eegian Beninte wh Ne Stn Some ENEAN aD Stn ri le pee OTe IMP IDS Meas EA 1,472,950 
Rove Whol eel Co) ob ieee BOR ee ees Dart neg) Set Nosed Ul dg cont 1,049,073 1 O227 227. 
PIA FES RAVES aires calecseatee uene ercaote aaes Pats mrs 2,209,472 566,742 
OWE DEC a sir ler aires Pe ee SS Ale PES an 1,831,822 429 ,458 


Operating revenues and expenditures of these six harbours in 1950 
amounted to $12,340,164 and $7,385,024, respectively. : 


Canals 


There are six canal systems in Canada: (1) between Fort William and 
Montreal, (2) from Montreal to the International Boundary via the Richelieu 
near Lake Champlain, (3) from Montreal to Ottawa, (4) from Ottawa to 
Kingston, (5) from Trenton to Lake Huron, and (6) from the Atlantic Ocean 


to the Bras d’Or Lakes in Cape Breton. These canals open to navigation from 


the Atlantic about 2,000 miles of waterways. 


The St. Lawrence River, improved by a system of canals above Mont- 
real, and the Great Lakes, with their connecting rivers and canals, form one of 
the busiest waterways in the world. The canals constructed between 
Montreal and Lake Superior include the Lachine, Soulanges, Cornwall, 
Farran’s Point, Rapide Plat, Gallops, Welland Ship and Sault Ste. Marie. 
Their aggregate length is 75-92 miles. The 31 locks on these canals over- 
come a rise in level of 554 feet. The canals on the St. Lawrence have a navi- 
gable depth of up to 14 feet but between the lakes the navigable depth is 
25 feet, permitting the passage of large lake freighters from the Upper Lakes 
to Prescott on the St. Lawrence. Plans are under way for deepening the St. 
Lawrence channel to permit these freighters passage to the Atlantic and to 
allow large sea-going vessels to ply the Great Lakes. 


In 1950 the tonnage of traffic moving to and from Lake Superior ports and 
Montreal and beyond was 542,803. Traffic using the St. Lawrence system only 
amounted to 5,275,330 tons. Vessels moving between Lake Ontario and Lake 
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Superior carried 2,909,167 tons. Of the 27,439,076 tons of freight passing 
through Canadian canals only during 1950, 89 p.c. was transported in Can- 
adian vessels. For the Welland Ship Canal, the percentage was 83 and for the 
St. Lawrence canals, 97. Domestic vessels carried all freight passing through 
smaller canals. 


Preliminary figures for the 1951 navigation season show that total tonnage 
of freight moving through Canadian canals amounted to 29,099,623 tons, 
an increase of 6 p.c. over 1950. 


Civil Aviation 


The control of civil aviation in Canada is under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government. The Department of Transport deals with the technical 
side which includes matters of registration of aircraft, licensing of airmen, 
establishment and maintenance of airports and facilities for air navigation, 
air-traffic control, accident investigation and the safe operation of aircraft. 
Certain statutory functions with respect to the issue of licences to operate 
commercial air services and the subsequent economic regulation of commercial 
air services in accordance with the dictates of the public interest are assigned 
to the Air Transport Board. 


Air transport services are grouped into two broad classes: (1) Scheduled 
Services, providing regular point-to-point services and (2) Non-Scheduled 
Services which include services not on regular time schedules, chartered and 
contract services, and specialty services such as forestry or other surveys. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines.—Incorporated in 1937, TCA in the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1951, operated 16,883 miles of routes, flying to 44 communities in 
Canada, the United States, the British Isles, Bermuda and the West Indies. 
Increased flight frequency on existing routes rather than geographical 
expansion marked the service development during the year. However, the 
Montreal-New York service was extended into a triangular route with the 
existing Toronto service; and Tampa, Florida, was added as a traffic stop on the 
Montreal-Bahamas-Jamaica route. 


h he control tower 
is the nerve centre 
_of the airport. 


In the domestic service, 838,271 revenue passengers, 3,682,812 ton-miles 
of mail and 3,876,670 ton-miles of commodity traffic were carried in 1950-51 as 
compared with 716,490 passengers, 3,501,305 ton-miles of mail and 2,645,955 
ton-miles of commodity traffic in the previous fiscal year. A third transcon- 
tinental service between Montreal and Vancouver, which is routed through 
Edmonton and Saskatoon, went into operation during the year. 


Overseas flights during 1950-51 accommodated 40,452 passengers, 
409,998 ton-miles of mail and 1,689,189 ton-miles of commodity transport, 
compared with 35,344 passengers, 401,680 ton-miles of mail and 1,567,296 
ton-miles of commodity transport in 1949-50. 


Flight equipment at the end of 1950 included 20 four-engined North 
Stars and 27 twin-engined DC-3’s. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines.—Canadian Pacific Air Lines operate a wide- 
spread group of north-south schedules across Canada with routes, as at the 
end of March 1951, covering a distance of 10,115 miles. Two new routes were 
inaugurated during the year: a thrice-weekly service from Edmonton to 
Dawson Creek via Peace River and Grande Prairie, and a daily service from 
Edmonton to Regina via Lloydminster. 


Domestic C.P.A. operations during the year ended Mar. 31, 1951, with the 
preceding year’s figures in brackets were: 4,753,788 (4,357,629) revenue 
miles, 53,544,691 (47,253,401) passenger-miles, 1,072,892 (1,069,149) cargo 
ton-miles and 399,751 (393,584) mail ton-miles were flown and 152,379 
(130,261) revenue passengers were carried. 


Since December 1950, C.P.A. operated four flights a week to Tokyo, on 
charter to the Federal Government, as part of the Korean airlift. One of the 
weekly flights continued from Tokyo to Hong Kong as the Company’s regular 
weekly flight. The fortnightly service from Vancouver to Australia via 
Honolulu and Fiji was continued. 


On the international south-Pacific service, figures for the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1951, with those for the eight months of operation ended Mar. 31, 
1950, in brackets were: 426,647 (322,551) revenue miles, 8,748,405 (4,614,598) 
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A Trans-Canada Air Lines 40-passenger North Star stands at the loading ramp at Dorval 
Airport, Montreal, the international gateway to Canada’s air transportation system. 
This airport is a bustling community of 3,000 persons handling 150 flights a day and 
an average of 1,000 passengers. 


revenue passenger miles, 6,122 (1,801) cargo ton-miles and 4,353 (3,422) 
mail ton-miles were flown and 1,592 (819) revenue passengers were carried. 

On the international north-Pacific service, figures for the year ended Mar. 
31, 1951, with those for the six months of operation ended Mar. 31, 1950, in 
brackets were: 1,307,609 (383,246) revenue miles, 25,365,224 (4,937,378) 
passenger-miles, 107,385 (34,152) cargo ton-miles, and 39,559 (17,642) mail 
ton-miles were flown and 4,825 (873) revenue passengers carried. 


Independent Air Lines.—In addition to Trans-Canada Air Lines and 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines, there are eight domestic air lines licensed to 
operate scheduled services. The majority of the independent lines, however, 
operate non-scheduled services, which are mainly charter services from 
designated bases. It is in this field that the greatest development has taken 
place in recent years. Non-scheduled charter services and non-scheduled 
-specific-point services provide effective means of access to sections of Canada 
that are inaccessible by other means of transportation and also act as feeders 
_to the scheduled air lines. 


International Agreements.—Canada’s position in the field of aviation as 
well as its geographical location makes imperative its co-operation with other 
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nations of the world engaged in international civil aviation. Canada played a 
major part in the original discussions that led to the establishment of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization now with permanent headquarters | 
at Montreal. Canada has actively participated in the deliberations of ICAO | 
and its many committees, and as a result has secured the benefits of the joint | 
knowledge and experience of all member States in the technical and economic = 
aspects of all phases of civil aviation. 

: 


In recent years Canada has been a signatory to agreements concerning 
civil aviation with Australia, Ireland, Netherlands, Portugal, Sweden, United 
Kingdom, United States and, prior to union, with Newfoundland. After the 
entry of Newfoundland into Confederation, new bi-lateral air agreements were 
signed between Canada and the United States, the United Kingdom, Belgium 
and France. On the North Atlantic, Canada was given extended rights for 
traffic from Ireland, Iceland and the Azores, and also rights in Brussels by the 
Belgian Government and landing rights in France by the French Government. 


On the Caribbean route, rights have been obtained in Florida from the 
United States and for points of call in British territories. In the Pacific, agree- 
ments provide for calls at Honolulu, Fiji and Hong Kong. In the trans- 
border field, TCA has the right to operate from Montreal to New York and 
from’ Montreal and Toronto to the Bahamas and Jamaica with stops at 
Tampa or St. Petersburg, Florida. Operating certificates have been issued to 
fourteen Commonwealth and foreign scheduled services flying into Canada. a 


Telegraphs 


Six telegraph systems are operated in Canada, four in conjunction with 
the railways, one by the Federal Government and one small system that is 
owned and operated independently. One United States company uses lines 
across Canadian territory; one private Canadian company operates a wireless 
system; and four cable companies, in addition to the telegraph companies, 
operate cables from Canadian stations. In all, there are 45 cables between 
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Canada (including Newfoundland) and the United States, England, Ireland, 
the Azores, Australia, New Zealand, St. Pierre and Miquelon, and Bermuda. 
Two cables link North Sydney and Canso, N.S., three cables North Sydney 
and Newfoundland, and three cables Canso, N.S., and Newfoundland. 


These systems have 409,820 miles of telegraph wire in Canada, 5,123 
miles outside of Canada, and 62,877 nautical miles of submarine cable between 
Canada and other countries. Multiple circuits normally produce 1,218,032 
miles of channels for telegraphic use. During 1950 a total of 20,477,775 
telegrams and 1,687,721 cablegrams, excluding messages between foreign 
countries, were handled by these systems. 


Telephones 


At the end of 1950, Canada had 2,917,092 telephones or 21 per 100 
population. The estimated number of telephone calls on all systems in Canada 
reached a peak of 5,012,610,978 in 1950, representing an average of 1,718 calls 
per telephone or 366 calls per head of population. Long-distance calls, too, 
attained a new record at 117,891,978, and calls to other countries were gener- 
ally higher. Canadians are currently within telephone reach of 87 countries 
and connections are possible with nearly 96 p.c. of all telephones in the world. 


Of the 2,912 telephone systems operating in 1950, no fewer than 2,245 
were co-operatively owned systems serving rural lines in rural districts of 
| Saskatchewan, Alberta, Nova Scotia and Ontario. The largest of the 456 
stock companies were the Bell Telephone Company and the British Columbia 
Telephone Company; the former, with its subsidiaries, operating in Ontario, 
Quebec, and New Brunswick reported 63 p.c. of all telephones in Canada. The 
} provincial systems of the Prairie Provinces reported 10 p.c. of the total. 
: Provincial and federal systems serve outlying districts where no commercial 
| service is available. ; 

Since the end of the War, the operations of the telephone companies have 
grown impressively and this progress has been paralleled by some remarkable 
technical advances. The adaptation of the principles of radio transmission, 


~~ 
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introduced in 1928, has been extended so that to-day the standard carrier 
systems transmit 16 separate conversations on open wire and 12 on cable. 
Special equipment is being installed to. permit the use of cable carrier for 
distances of 20 to 200 miles; previously it had been used only on longer routes. 

Carrier has added greatly to the capacity of the country’s long-distance 
network, and nine out of ten long-distance calls are now put through while 
the caller holds the receiver. Expansion is also taking place in operator toll- 
dialing, whereby a long-distance operator in one city may dial the actual 
number required in another city belonging to the same inter-toll dialing group, 
instead of passing the call to an operator. 

There have been advances also in radio-telephony. Mobile telephone 
service is now provided in several Canadian cities and a number of micro- 
wave units have been set up since the War. These are useful as substitute 
submarine cable over short distances—between Prince Edward Island and the 
mainland, for example, and across the St. Lawrence at Quebec City. Canada 
possesses an intricate, efficient telephone network which permits the average 
Canadian to make more use of telephone service than the citizen of most other 
countries in the world. 

Capital investment in telephone systems amounted to $806,826,198 in 1950 
and employees, numbering 45,396, received $102,093,078 in salaries and wages. 


Radio 


At Sept. 1, 1951, there were operating in Canada 156 standard broadcast 

band stations, of which 19 were Canadian Broadcasting Corporation stations 

and 137 privately owned stations; also 36 short-wave stations, of which 28 

, were Canadian Broadcasting Corporation stations and eight privately owned 
stations. Private receiving licences obtained during the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1951, numbered 2,212,435, many of them covering more than one set. 
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Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—The publicly owned Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation is operated as a national public service; privately 
‘owned stations provide local community service, and many are affiliated with 
the CBC networks. As constituted under the Broadcasting Act, the CBC is 
responsible to Parliament through a Minister of the Crown. From time to 
time the work of the CBC is reviewed by a special committee of the House of 
Commons, and in 1951 its constitution and operations were the subject of a 
report by the Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, 
Letters and Sciences. 


The majority report of this Commission recommended that the CBC 
continue to have direction and control over radio broadcasting in Canada, 
and that it have the same control over television. ‘The Commission recom- 
mended also a new financial basis for the national radio system, by which its 
total annual income would be set by statute for five years. This income would 
be found from the $2.50 listener licence fee, commercial and miscellaneous 
income, and a grant of public money sufficient to make up the statutory income. 
It was also recommended that the capital costs of the national television 
broadcasting system be met by parliamentary grants; while program and 
operating costs would be met by a licence fee on television receivers, com- 
mercial and miscellaneous income, and “‘by such statutory grants as may be 
necessary’. Recommendations of the Commission were to be considefted by 
Parliament. 


CBC policy is determined by a Board of nine Governors (the Royal 
Commission recommended that it be enlarged) who act as trustees of the 
national interest in broadcasting. The Governors, representing the main 
geographic divisions of Canada and various facets of Canadian life, are 
appointed by the Governor General in Council for three-year terms. The 
position of Chairman is a full-time one. Day-to-day operations and adminis- 
tration of the system are the responsibility of a General Manager and an 
Assistant General Manager. The bulk of the CBC’s income is derived at 
present from the $2.50 licence fee on receiving sets; less than 22 p.c. of the 
total hours of network broadcasting are devoted to commercial programs. 
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Radio Broadcasting Facilities and Program Service—The CBC operates 
57 transmitters for its National Service and two for the International Service. 
Twenty are standard band AM stations, and eight of these are of 50,000 
watts, to give good service to rural areas; five are frequency modulation 
transmitters; four are short-wave transmitters (used on 11 frequencies) to 
reach remote areas; 28 are low-power ‘‘repeater’’ transmitters operating 
automatically with the network lines and serving sparsely settled areas. 
CBC network radio service reaches more than 95 p.c. of the radio homes . 
in Canada. Program service extends from St. John’s, Newfoundland, on the = 
east, to Vancouver Island on the west. The Trans-Canada and Dominion ¥ 
networks serve English-speaking listeners from sea to sea, and the French 


network serves the Province of Quebec (short-wave stations reach French- a 
speaking listeners in northern Quebec and on the western prairies). Eighty- a 
five of the 137 privately owned stations are affiliated with the CBC networks. 4 

Canada’s system of broadcasting is designed to overcome the problems 3 
posed by great distances, a scattered population, two official languages and s 
seven of the world’s 24 time zones. Programs are planned regionally as well _ 
as nationally on CBC networks not only to provide as complete a service as % 
possible during the broadcasting hours of each region but also to fulfill the BS 
regional needs and tastes of the listening public in various parts of the country. 4 
National programs are planned with a view to uniting the cultural tastes 3 


and interests of Canadians and to provide good radio entertainment from 
each of the main program production centres. 
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Through CBC facilities, schools across Canada are provided with at 
least 30 minutes daily of broadcast programs specifically planned by depart- 
ments of education to meet classroom requirements. In addition, national 
school broadcasts, prepared with the advice of the departments of education = 
and teachers and financed by the CBC, are heard Fridays. Canada’s agri- 4 
cultural population is served by the most complete service of farm broadcasts ‘ 
in the world, including the weekly National Farm Radio Forum. A compar- 
able program, Citizens’ Forum, provides a national platform for discussion 2 
of topics of current interest. Programs of interest to women are scheduled 
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for afternoon listening; there are special children’s programs for out-of-school 
listening; and time is allotted regularly for religious programs. Free-time 
political broadcasts arranged with the parties concerned are heard both 
nationally and regionally. For. listeners with discriminating tastes in 
programs, the special CBC Wednesday Night program offers a full evening 
of drama, music, talks, poetry, recitals and performances by such groups as 
the CBC Opera Company. 


Television.—Shortages of materials have delayed completion of CBC 
television centres being built at Montreal and Toronto, and the first television 
broadcasts will not be on the air until sometime in 1952. Channels 2 and 5 
have been assigned to the CBC at Montreal, where the Corporation ultimately 
will operate two stations (English and French), and Channel 9 at Toronto, 
where one station will be operated. The Montreal television studios are 
housed in an addition to the Radio Canada Building and the transmitter 
is being erected on top of Mount Royal in the heart of the city. The trans- 
mitter for Toronto will be incorporated with the studio building at the 
Toronto location, with a 500-foot tower adjacent to it. A contract has been 
let for the provision of micro-wave relay links between Buffalo, U.S.A., and 
Toronto, and Toronto and Montreal. 


CBC International Service—The International Service is operated by 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation on behalf of the Government of 
Canada. Its finances are provided wholly by a parliamentary appropriation: 
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it uses none of the revenue of the CBC designated for its service to Canadian | 
listeners. The policies of the International Service are formulated through 
consultation with the Department of External Affairs and with an Advisory 
Committee on which are represented the Department of External Affairs, 
the Department of Trade and Commerce, the Privy Council, the National 
Film Board and the CBC. 


Since its inception in February 1945, the CBC International Service 
has so expanded that its programs are now heard abroad in fourteen languages. 
The latest language to be added, in February 1951, was Russian; the ‘Voice 
of Canada’”’ Russian-language programs are timed to coincide with those of 
the British Broadcasting Corporation and the “Voice of America’. The 
CBC’s short-wave transmitters at Sackville, N.B., send out the strongest 
signal to be heard in Europe from North America. : 


A monthly program schedule designed to provide factual information 
about Canada is distributed free to listeners upon request. Two editions are 
currently published—one for Europe and one for Latin America and ‘the 
Caribbean. Their combined circulation has passed the 100,000 mark. 


In addition to broadcasting Canadian programs an average of approxi- 
mately fourteen hours daily, an increasing number of programs are relayed 
over national networks in foreign countries. An important function of 
“Radio Canada’ has been the coverage of United Nations activities by 
means of reports and interviews by the CBC correspondent at New York 
and foreign-language correspondents. ‘The CBC International Service also 
places its transmitters at the disposal of the United Nations Radio Division 
for the broadcasting of its official reports and commentaries to Europe and to 
the South Pacific. 


Postal Service 


Postal service in Canada is provided from Newfoundland to the west 
coast of Vancouver Island, and from Pelee Island, Ont. (the most southerly 
point of Canada) to settlements and missions far within the Arctic. 


Various facilities are used in the transporting of mails—railways, aircraft, 
motor-vehicles and inland and coastal steamers—but the principal means is 
the railway mail service which operates on about 40,000 miles of track and 
covers an annual track mileage exceeding 47,000,000. There are about 


1,370 railway mail clerks employed in sorting and exchanging mails while en _ 


route in postal railway cars and in steamers serving the coastal settlements of 
Newfoundland. The far northerly points receive mail by steamer, air-stage 
service and aircraft courtesy flights. 

Canada’s air-mail system provides several flights daily and constitutes 
a great air artery from St. John’s, Newfoundland, to Victoria, B.C., intersected 
with branch and connecting lines radiating to every section of the country and 
linking up with the United States air-mail system. All first-class domestic 
mail up to and including one ounce in weight is carried by air between one 
Canadian point and another, whenever delivery is thus facilitated. There are, 
altogether, approximately 23,000 miles of air-mail and air-stage routes in 
Canada. ; 


Post offices are established for the transaction of all kinds of postal busi- 
ness at places where the population warrants, and letter-carrier delivery is 
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given in 124 cities and towns. An extensive organization distributes mail to 
rural districts: 5,172 rural mail routes are in operation covering 119,326 miles 
of road and serving 384,906 rural mail boxes, and the majority of these receive 
daily service. Rural mail routes are generally circular in pattern and average 
23 miles in length. Some 4,750 side services are in operation to transport mail 
between post offices, railway stations, steamer wharves and airports, while 
3,100 stage services operate to service post offices not situated on railway lines. 
In cities and larger towns there are approximately 500 services conveying 
mails to and from sub post offices, postal stations, and railway stations, col- 
lecting mails from street letter boxes and delivering parcel post. In all, 
approximately 13,500 land mail service couriers travel in the neighbourhood of 
50,000,000 miles annually. Land mail services are performed under a contract 
system. Contracts are awarded to the lowest tenderer who must provide all 
the requisite equipment. 


_An estimated 3,000,000,000 items of mail are delivered annually, re- 
quiring the utilization of the most up-to-date mechanical handling devices. 
There were, in all, 12,390 post offices and 11,387 money-order offices in opera- 
tion across the country on Mar. 31, 1951. For the year ended on that date, 
postage paid by means of postage stamps amounted to $57,178,573 and the 
gross postal revenue was $105,545,456. Post Office Savings Banks in operation 
in all parts of the country had combined deposits of $37,661,920. 


Sorting mail on a railway mail car. 


The queen of Canadian carriers on the Great Lakes, the ‘Scott Misener”, carrying, on her 
maiden voyage, 618,000 bu. of prairie wheat from Fort William to Port Colborne 
elevators, the largest wheat cargo ever carried by a single ship anywhere in the world. 


Domestic Trade 


REAT economic effort is expended in 

transforming Canada’s varied resources 

into products ready for consumption and in distributing these products as 
well as imported goods to a widely dispersed population of over 14,000,000. 


Domestic trade embraces a wide range of activities. It includes not only 
the transportation and distribution of material goods but also medical atten- 
tion, entertainment, education, and many household and personal services 
required in the every-day round of living. All means of transportation— 
rail, air, water and road—are employed, together with all types of wholesale | 
and retail establishments, and warehousing facilities ranging in size from the 
great grain elevators of the Canadian West to small storage plants. 


Merchandising and Service Establishments 


Between the Canadian manufacturer or importer and the Canadian 
consumer there exists a great and complicated distributive system. Its func- 
tion is to channel a diversity of products most effectively and economically 
to the Canadian market. Closely allied with this field is a wide range of ser- 
vices upon which Canadians rely to meet their needs for recreation, personal 
services, repairs, etc. 

Annual and monthly sales estimates are developed from sample surveys. 
The latest estimate places the retail trade of Canada at $10,650,700,000 in 
1951, a gain of 13 p.c. over the 1950 total of $9,467,400,000. Estimates for a 
few of the retail trades, together with provincial totals, are given in the 


following tables. 


Retail Store Sales for Selected Types of Business, 1941, 1950 and 195] 


(Exclusive of Yukon, the Northwest Territories and Newfoundland) 
nS eee ener renee ee =e 
Sales Percentage Change—, 


1941 1950 1951» 1950-51 1941-51 


$’000’000 | $’000’000 | $'000’000 


Type of Business 


Grocery and combination stores 567-3 1,450-6 1,671-0 +1552 194-6 
Department stores............. 377-8 872-4 930-9 + 6-7 +146-4 
Motor-vehicle dealers........... 360-2 1,553-7 1,951-4 +25-6 +441-8 
Country general stores.......... 213-3 474-4 536-1 +13-0 ap JiSalse) 
Garages and filling stations...... 205-1 498-0 545-8 + 9-6 +166-1 
Family clothing stores.......... 73-8 160-5 17325 + 8-1 +135-1 
Allsother. trades 240). Gees ocoleta ths 1,639-4 4,457-8 4,842-0 + 8-6 +195.-4 

MROCALS esses eee 3 436-9 9 467-4 | 10,650-7 +12-5 +209 -9 
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Retail Store Sales, by Provinces, 1941, 1950 and 195] 


Sales Percentage Change— 
Province | — 
1941 1950 1951P 1950-51 1941-51 

a $’000’000 | $’000’000 | $’000’000 
Maritime-Provincesl.c viA% cn cs os 282-8 654-5 709-5 + 8-4 +150-9 
(CVGKS SySears ear roy a Cate re emt nen 818-7 2,205-2 2,494-1 +13-1 +204-6 
ODGATION eee oer ed ee enoe 1,407-0 3, 643-9 4,157-7 +14-1 +195-5 
Wea ODA ae otek Sere as ee Pan 210-8 606-2 698-9 ~+15-3 +231:5 
Sacskatenewarrsr -cniee a enaies 186-9 548-9 578-2 +11-3 +209-4 
JAM ovat oc ener eas eae ee Meese eae 22 tA 747-7 849-4 +13-6 +284-2 
BritisheColtimbia ve .-= Se: 309-6 1,061-0 1,162-9 + 9-6 +275-6 
otitis 28 hee ee 3,436-9 | 9,467-4 | 10,650-7 412-5 4209-9 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


The third Decennial Census of Distribution is now in progress for 1951. 
Every wholesale, retail and service or repair establishment in Canada has been 
covered by a field force of 18,000 enumerators. During 1952 each of these 
businesses will be asked to supply details regarding 1951 business activities, 
which will give a consolidated picture of the Canadian market and the trades 
that service it. Results of the 1951 Census should be known early in 1953. 


In recent years, and especially from 1948 through 1951, the sales of motor- 
vehicles and household durable goods—furniture, radios and appliances— | 
have shown much greater increases than have the non-durable merchandise 
items—food and clothing. If price increases were taken into account it would 
likely be found that consumer purchases of food and clothing, in quantity 
terms, have been decreasing, though the level of trading in these goods re- 
mains relatively high. Activity in housing construction has kept up the demand 
for household goods. : 


The following table shows the sales of new passenger cars from 1949 to 
1951 and the number of new cars purchased on the instalment plan through 
finance companies. The peak was reached in 1950 for both number sold and 
percentage financed. 


New Passenger-Car Sales and Financing, 1949, 1950 and 195] 


1949 1950 1951p 
Province — a 
Sold Financed Sold Financed Sold Financed 

No. No. DEC: No. No. Dees No. No. D.C 
Maritimes!........ 15,850} 5.086] 32-1} 25,767) 8,896) . 34-5) 20,072] 5,960} 29-7 
Oivebeces =. ar as 36, 782/12, 387 Soy) 57 , 643/20, 365 35-3} 56,490)/18,614| 33-0 
OnTtanlOce ts cen | 90,2 72122-3135 24 LAD O70 138.0471 260-128" 961 S21 88h aoe 
Mianitobar > oi 2m 11,081) 2,190) 19-8}> 16,921) 4,889) 28-9) 17,327) 4,713)|> 27-2 
Saskatchewan..... 13,081) 2,326) ~17-8)- 195184) 55,405! 2852! 18-033)/"5, 648% 34-3 
Albertarin: tes. x 14,994| 3,977| 26-5} 25,908] 8,630} 33-3] 23,602] 8,906| 37-7 
British Columbia. .| 20,258) 4,906) 24:2) 36,508/10,819) 29-6 26,395] 7,281] 27-6 
Lotaist]=.... 202 ,318/53 ,185| 26-3) 324,903/97 ,051| 29-9) 290,880/83,310) 28-6 


1 Newfoundland included in 1951. 
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Chain Stores.—Chain store sales in 1950 amounted to $1,559,693,000, a gain 
of 10 p.c. over 1949. Although the number of chain stores increased as well 
as the value of their sales, the percentage of the total retail trade carried on in 
these establishments remained the same as in 1949 at 16 p.c. Firms considered 
as ‘chains’ are those operating four or more stores under the same ownership 
with the exception of department stores which are classified as independents 
regardless of the number of stores operated. 


Chain Store Statistics, 1930 and 1941-50 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Salaries Stocks on Hand, Accounts 
7 ~ Retail to End of Year Outstand- 
a hss se Sales Store —— | ing, Bnd 
Employees Store Warehouse} of Year 
Ay. No. $’000 $1000 $’000 $7000 | —$'000 
MOS OR. acai. d oe suet 8,097 487 , 336 50,405 60,457 
Oval IS oe aaa oes We ea TODD 639,210 Sl: 68,619 20,976 38,376 
10) Yee aie Peas ep he 7,010 687 , 447 57,654 66,940 22,633 es 
OAS evened rc 6,780 703,950 58,804 67,628 22,603 SYS 7E 
NOY: Us eee eee ames ee 6,560 769 , 643 63,300 66,944 Pa kos: 15,093 
1 ELOY: NCTA i Ne) MOR a 6,580 876,209 68,196 68 , 247 29,013 16,369 
LOAO LAS ad: £ Mes 6,559 1,014,847 77,474 85,345 37,436 19,643 
HOAs cater Sacre eee 6,716 PLE 32S 91,266 105,041 43,546 31,493 
OAS ee dae eee 6,821 INSS 527.50) 107,450 P19OX132 46,330 40,378 \ 
= gsi BOE RE se Tea rope aap 6,838 1,420,081 115,903 123,696 46,755 50,001 
ROS OF Re ate cow Se ccts TeASS 1,559,693 129,334 159,083 60,501 65,001 


Operating Results of Retail Stores.—One of the Bureau of Statistics’ 
most practical services to the retail merchant is the operating results series. 
This information is compiled for chain and independent stores in alternate 
years and shows gross profit, expenses, net profit, inventory ratios and other 
related information.. The following table illustrates the general form and 
nature of the results but publications are available giving detailed information 


Shopping in a 
modern groceter- 
ia. About 33 p.c. 
of the family ex- 
penditure in the. 
lower income 
groups goes for 
food, the propor- 
tion declining as 
income rises. 


The Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg) 
under whose shadow stands th 
gate of old Fort Garry, Hudson’ 
Bay trading post, which was th’ 


and covering, in all, 20 trades in the retail independent-store field and 10 inthe 
chain-store field. The results shown for independents are for unincorporated 
stores. 2 
Operating Results of Retail Independent and Chain Stores ; 
(Exclusive of Yukon, the Northwest Territories and Newfoundland) ; 
Note.—Items, except stock turnover, are expressed as percentages of net sales. roe 
Gross..| Salaries) Occu=: | poral NESE Stock ei 
Type of Business Profit and pancy |fxpenses| Profit? | Turn- eI 
Wages! | Expense over? a 
p.c. Pic. pts Dic p.cé aa 
Independent Stores— ; Be.) 
(Based on 1950 operations) ial 
Groceryrand meatic avi ee 14-9 5-3 2-6 10-8 4-1 13-9 “4 
Wonren's clothing <2. .00-06.- o 26-8 8-2 5-9 19-1 ei pov 3°5 a 
Family shoes sn. 25 Sg eee 27-4 7-6 5-4 16-8 |. 10-6 1-9 aa) 
Tlial Gwater. sitter Vamintc ite t eis kere 25-8 7-4 3-9 15-4 10-4 2-4 iq 
AGU ONNL EN Rematia et IK Mae DE Rae ne ee ans 27-0 6:7 4-9 18-3 » 8-7 2°9 a 
Millie rotatiome cms: «0. eek, | eee Ae 18-7 6-8 3-9 12-7 6-0 22-2; ' 
IRAN MOH Cab Etaes patty alam) Gusetcnen Gre nee ae 38-7 19-1 9-2 32:2 6:5 22°5 eS 
Bue ress tes. tele soe Ne. ae ae Loe 20-6 4-1 2:1 15-5 5-1 13-2 pa | 
TORUS Cel ect eet a et ase 28-9 8-5 4-6 17-0 11-9 3-4 a 
Jewelleryone mack aee se ey cin 38-8 11-2 6-9 24-8 14-0 1-4 at 
Chain Stores— ay 
(Based on 1949 operations) ‘S 
Grocery sand: meaty onic oak 15-6 8-2 1-1 13-1 Ds 17-4 Aes 
MiomlenssclOthinie aya eye nena a, 29-4 12-2 4-8 25-3 4-1 6-1 atl 
HOSTS eae es Dae 30-8 14-8 4-7 25-9 4-9 2-4 Ke, 
FUN an beach sim Sogian meni antertacred ra 35-1 12-3 4-8 31-1 4-0 Diet 
ADE SeN ee SPO On a a ee 33°3 18-0 4-6 30-3 3-0 3:8 ; 
‘ ie 
1 Independent store salaries do not include delivery service or proprietors’ withdrawals. 
Chain store salaries include those paid to executives. 2 Independent store net profits 
are computed before deduction of proprietors’ salaries or income tax. Chain store net profits + 
are exclusive of executive salaries but include income tax. 3 Cost of goods divided by x 
average of beginning and ending inventories. f 
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early focal point of the city. 
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Retail Consumer Credit.—Statistics on credit at the retail level have 
become of greater importance as changing conditions have necessitated more 
controls by the Government. As of Mar. 19, 1951, down payments on auto- 
mobile sales were set at 50 p.c., and on other goods purchased on instalment 
plans at 333 p.c. The length of time for repayment was also placed at 12 
months instead of 18 months. On Jan. 14, 1952, this was again placed at 18 
months. 


Retail consumer credit statistics are shown in the following table in 
estimated dollar volume and cover total retail trade. During 1950 cash 
sales rose to $6,884,000,000, a gain of 11 p.c. over 1949, instalment sales 
increased 40 p.c. and charge sales 8 p.c. Charge account sales showed the 
greatest rise (9 p.c.) during the first nine months of 1951 over the same period 
of 1950, while instalment sales increased 5 p.c. and cash sales 7 p.c. Out-: 
standing balances from instalment sales were smaller at Sept. 30, 1951, than 
at the same date of 1950 but charge receivables were up to $356,300,000 
compared with $331,200,000 at Sept. 30, 1950. 


Retail Consumer Credit Statistics, 1941 and 1948-5] 


(Exclusive of Yukon, the Northwest Territories and Newfoundland) 


. . Accounts Receivable 
Sales during Period at dendcon Period 
Period —_——— 


Cash Instal- | Charge | Total Instal- | Charge | Total 


ment Sales ment 
‘ Dollar Estimates (in millions) 
LOST So tales yan. ee 2,460-7 305-9 670-2) 3,436°8 82°5 157-4 239-9 
1945; Lotalss ee eo: 5,877-2 411-9] 1,550-2| 7,839-3 111-6 299-7 411-3 
1949 Totalsi pate eas 6,192-2 515-0] 1,720-7| 8,427-9 139-8 327-7 467-5 
1950 -Potals eto se 6,884-0 720-3) 1,863-1| 9,467-4 169-5 377-1 546-6 
1950-—Jan--Mars in. am ass 1,353-3 137-8 382-3) 1,873-4 129-6 291-4 421-0 
Apr.-June........4 1,763-5 184-2 475-3} 2,423-0 137-4 313-2 450-6 
HulysSeptss. mse 1,838-8 195-7 497-9! 2,532-4 144-5 331-2 475°7 
OCE-Décl a as. 1,928-4 202 -6 507-6] 2,638-6 169-5 377-1 546-6 
19512 jan lars. oe 1,528°5 172-4 460-4] 2,161:°3 143-2 348-7 491-9 
Apr unes. te. 1,898-3 185-0 516-5} 2,599-8 121-8 356-5 478-3 
July-Sept... jive asf b,So029 184-3] 503-11 2,543-3 104-3 356-3 460:6 
Percentage Composition 
ROA ace ee nit ta te ae 71-6 8-9 19-5 100-0 34-4 65-6 100-0 
LORS Re othe. tek caaters ie 75-0 5 +3 19-7 100-0 27-1 72-9 100-0 
DAO Aree rane Geereace cos Nace 73-5 6-1 20-4 100-0 29-9 70-1 100-0 
LOS OR ee a soe aac 72-7 7-6 19-7 100-0 31-0 69-0 100-0 
1950——Jan- larson a 72-2 7-4 20-4 100-0 30-8 69-2 100-0 
Apre-June.. cn... 72-8 7-6 19-6 100-0 30:5 69-5 100-0 
ULV -SED tsi ss oan 72-6 7-7 19-7 100-0 31-0 69-0 100-0 
Oct-Dec Eh 73-1 {i of) 19-2 100-0 31-0 69-0 100-0 
1951°— Jan-Mar... 70-7 8-0 21°3 100-0 29-1 70-9 100-0 
Apia Uune nes. 73-0 7-1 19-9 100-0 25-5 74°5 100-0 
July-Sept:. 2...) 73-0 7:2 19-8 100-0 22-6 77-4 100-0 


Wholesale Trade.—Monthly index numbers of sales are calculated for nine 
wholesale trades, based on reports received from a sample of firms whose 
sales made up about 68 p.c. of the total volume of business done by wholesalers 
proper in those trades in 1941. The sample of reporting firms is limited to 
wholesalers proper, i.e., wholesale establishments that perform the complete 
functions of jobbers and wholesalers, buying merchandise in large quantities 
on their own account and selling in broken lots. In addition, the trades 
selected are those engaged principally in supplying retailers and include the 
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following: automotive supply and equipment, drugs, clothing, footwear, 
dry goods, fruits and vegetables, groceries, hardware, and tobacco and 
confectionery. 

The dollar volume of wholesale sales in Canada, measured by the com- 
posite index of sales, was 6 p.c. higher in 1950 than in 1949. Automobile 
parts and equipment wholesalers reported an increase of 13 p.c., grocery 
wholesalers 8 p.c., and tobacco and confectionery wholesalers 8 p.c. Changes 


in the other trades ranged downward to a minor decrease for clothing 


wholesalers. 

Results for the first ten months of 1951 show that automobile parts and 
equipment wholesalers continued to advance with an increase of 22 p.c. 
over sales in the same months of 1950. Footwear wholesalers also reported 
an increase of 22 p.c. All other trades showed increased dollar volume of 
sales in the first part of 1951 and the total sales of the nine trades was 11 p.c. 
higher than in 1950. 


Annual Indexes of Wholesale Sales, by Types of Business, 1941 
and 1945-5] 


(1935-39 = 100) 


(Exclusive of Yukon, the Northwest Territories and Newfoundland) 


PCs 
Fype of Business 1941 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951? || Change 
1950-51 
Automotive equipment..] 157-8) 242-8] 334-0} 369-8) 379-9| 397-6} 429-2] 521-9]| +21-6 
1B ath eset Ba ena oe regime BA We 145-2} 222-1) 245-2} 254-6} 281-8) 305-5] 313-8} 354-3]) +12-9 
(Gionilashives wureas rane mae sence 142-8} 186-3] 229-3} 255-4} 265-1) 248-2} 248-0} 259-9] + 4-8 
HOOtweat. ails cee ee 141-6} 224-0) 279-4| 300-8) 286-8| 281-9} 282-9] 344-6)| +21-8 
PI COOUSie.. ante teorrsreees 141-8) 161-9} 197-5] 244-5) 264-7| 240-4] 246-0] 262-5) + 6-7 
Fruits and vegetables...| 131-2] 262-4) 291-2| 274-7| 237-2] 263-0} 271-6) 281-6) + 3-7 
Groceniegnitn Sanit tenis 134-7} 180-2} 208-9} 244-2) 254-0) 257-0} 276-4} 302-7) + 9-5 
Hardware...............] 165-2] 212-0] 277-4) 325-0] 359-7] 374-9) 404-5| 480-5|| +18-8 
Tobacco and confection- 
CTY crore svete: Bi alata anctela Ra 150-6} 258-1) 296-9} 317-1] 354-8] 372-8} 381-1) 408-2]| + 7-1 
Composite Index. .| 142-0) 205-4) 244-0) 272-0) 283-2) 291-3) 307-2) 341-0), +11-0 


Co-operative Associations 


During the year ended July 31, 1950, the co-operative societies of Canada 
transacted their largest volume of business. The 2,951 associations which 
reported for the year recorded a membership of 1,337,889 and a volume of 
business amounting to $1,039,837,258. Compared with 1949, the number of 
associations increased by 314, membership by 118,177 and business by 
$38,000,000. ’ 


The most important development in the field of co-operative education 
and research during 1950-51 was the inclusion of full credit courses in the 
management and administration of co-operatives in the degree course in the 
School of Commerce, University of Saskatchewan. These courses began in 
September 1951, and cover marketing principles and problems, co-operation 
and co-operative marketing, the organization and law of co-operatives and 


special accounting problems of co-operatives. The marketing course covers - 


wholesaling and retailing of primary products and manufactured goods, 
sales management and advertising. The course on co-operation covers the 
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history, development and philosophy of the co-operative movement with 
special reference to the experiences and problems of the prairie economy. 
A study of the problems involved in the commercial relationships between 
local co-operatives and the central wholesale in Ontario was undertaken in 1950 
by the United Co-operatives of Ontario with the assistance of the Ontario 
Agricultural College. 


‘Saskatchewan legislation concerning co-operative associations was com- 
pletely revised by a new Act, which came into force on May 1, 1950. It is 
probably the most detailed and complete of any provincial statute dealing 
with co-operatives. 


Co-operative Marketing.—The total value of farm products marketed 
co-operatively in Canada during the crop year ended July 31, 1950, amounted 
to $803,638,962, an increase of $20,345,737 over the previous year. It is 
estimated that co-operative marketing associations handled 35-2 p.c. of all 
farm produce marketed commercially in Canada compared with 32-9 p.c. 
reported in 1949, Percentages handled by co-operatives in other commodities 
during 1950 were: dairy products 27-9; live stock 18-7; poultry and eggs 
15-3; wool 76-4; grains 60-6; and fruits and vegetables 35-8. 


Co-operative Purchasing.—In Canada, co-operative purchasing con- 
stitutes a relatively small proportion of total co-operative business, though 
the proportion has increased from 5-7 p.c. in the early 1930’s to over 20 p.c. 
in 1950. Sales of merchandise and supplies during 1950 were valued at 
$206,082,408 compared with $191,804,630 in 1949, an increase of 7-7 p.c. 


Co-operative Wholesaling.—Eleven co-operative wholesales reported a 
total volume of business in 1950 amounting to $128,455,066, of which 
$74,000,000 was farm products marketed and $54,000,000 was commodities 
sold to local co-operatives. Live stock and dairy products were the main 
items marketed and commodities sold consisted mostly of feed and fertilizer, 
petroleum, and groceries and other food products. 


Co-operative Services.—Services, such as hospital and medical care, 
housing, transportation, restaurants, electricity, etc., are provided by 
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co-operatives in every province, the number reporting in 1950 being 352. 
Revenue reported during the year was $7,800,000 and membership 147,966. 


Fishermen’s Co-operatives.—Nearly 17,000 Canadian fishermen sold 
$13,800,000 worth of fish and fish products co-operatively in 1950. Fisher- 
men’s co-operatives were reported in every province except Alberta and 
Manitoba, although there are some new organizations of this type in those 
areas. Although the Atlantic Provinces and Quebec have a large number of 
fishermen’s co-operatives, the seven associations on the Pacific coast conduct 
50 p.c. of the total business. 


Credit Unions.—At the end of the calendar year 1950 there were 2,883. 
credit unions chartered in Canada (excluding Newfoundland) whose 
1,031,603 members had accumulated, in shares and deposits, $311,186,955 
comprising the total assets of all credit unions reporting. These co-operative 
credit societies made loans amounting to $108,358,203 to their members during 
the year. 


Wholesale Prices 


The general wholesale price index measures commodity price changes 
mainly at production and primary distribution levels. It includes over 500 
price series, including price quotations ranging from those paid by primary 
producers for basic raw materials to prices paid by retailers for finished 
articles.* 


The upward movement in wholesale prices, which commenced with the 
sharp deterioration in the international situation in June 1950, moved the 


* Detailed information concerning the construction of this index is given in D.B.S. 
Reference Paper No. 24, Wholesale Price Indexes 1913-1950. 
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wholesale index to new peak levels in 1951. By July the index had risen 
to 244.2, an all-time high. The advance in prices was broad though the 
emphasis was largely on imported items and strategic war materials. 


The index of Canadian farm product prices at terminal markets followed 
the trend of wholesale prices generally through the first seven months of 1951, 
rising from 243-3 in December 1950 to 277-1 in July. The sharp drop to 
256-4 in August was a reflection of the lower initial payment price to pro- 
ducers for No. 1 Manitoba Northern wheat (f.o.b. Fort William or Vancouver) 
which was changed from $1.85 to $1.40 per bu. Animal products were also 
slightly easier in August due to lower prices for live stock although the index 
remained substantially above that prevailing at the end of 1950. 


Monthly Index Numbers of General Wholesale Prices and Wholesale 
Prices of Canadian Farm Products, 1950 and 195] 


(1935-39 = 100) 


General | Canadian General | Canadian 
Year and Month Wholesale Farm Year and Month Wholesale Farm 
Prices Products Prices Products 
1939 INOVEMIDED cores -0 ac ays 222-4 PES. 
December.......... D252 243-3 
PAUIO US aan sre cielotre 95-7 84-3 
1951p 
1950 J AMA pre ienseete a 2325 251-0 
KRebruanyeee el 238:°5 262-5 
JARWAEVE ciGemiore ete 199-0 221-7 Marchese aoc 241-8 273-0 
He PRUE. wes ciate ae ees 200-0 224-5 Apri cies ote. 242-2 265-4 
INT at Che aes cea 201-5 229-4 WE yiak eens ee cee 241-9 265 :°3 
MAUD T Lace Sere tu scamslomeunaere 9 202-5 231-3 UNE Sehegy eee Oe. 242-7 272-6 
NTA V ee als cok cen oe 204-7 234-1 Ul yw eee 244-2 277-1 
UTICA. ee Oe eel cence 209-2 243-4 AUSUStes Mire thercoraot 241-5 256-4 
ai y ere ine Beale eae 212-0 246-8 September.........- 240-1 253-9 
ERI SUSE Soe tone cere ak es 215-7 245-1 Octoberny2 ass oe 239-6 252-6 
September). tice wsa 222-6 243-7 November.......... 239-1 258-4 
WCTODEEZ a1 ese ee ciee 220-0 2313 December......... 237-6 260-2 


Cost of Living 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost-of-living index measures the - 
change in prices of goods and services purchased by representative Canadian 
urban wage-earner families. In terms of pre-war prices (1935-39 =100), it 
records in percentage form the month-to-month changes in expenditure 
required to purchase a budget of goods and services based upon a 1938 study 
of actual expenditures of such families. 


Price behaviour of consumer goods is of general interest and importance. 
Prices affect everyone in daily living and, along with income, determine 
to a large extent both the quantity and quality of the things that people buy. 
The cost-of-living index is, therefore, of considerable significance to many 
individuals and organizations. Labour and management both use it exten- 
sively in wage negotiations and government officials also watch it closely. 


Construction methodology and the data used in compiling the index 
have received. wide publicity and details of construction may be obtained 
from the Dominion Statistician, Ottawa. Basically, the index is compiled by 
multiplying constant quantities of goods and services (quantities purchased) 
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The port and freightyards at Toronto serve the most industrialized and thickly populated 
area of Canada. 


by prices being charged to consumers on the first business day of each month. 
The resultant values for each budget item are added together and total dollar 
amounts divided by the average 1935-39 total. These figures are then 
multiplied by 100 to express them in index-number form. The following 
example, using only two commodities, illustrates the procedure:— 


1935-39 January 1951 
Budget |= ——— 
Item Quantity Average Average Average Average 
(Weekly ) Price Cost Price Cost 
Ib. CES: cts. Gtg. cts. 
Bea ACR ey silen rianl a tereere ate. cir oe ares 12-1 6-5 78-65 11-3 136-73 
qt. 
IND oe cite nutiah onic eet tee Ne Ree Maric sa 10:5 10-9 114-45 19-0 199-50 
PROPATS 85 aoncd «aero Me ree eae Ses sas 193-10 Bes 336-23 


The January 1951 index for the above two commodities is therefore 
(336.23 +193.10) x 100 or 174.1. 


The cost-of-living index continued upward in the first eight months of 
1951 to reach a level of 188.9 for Aug. 1, compared with 171.1 for Dec. 1, 1950. 
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4 suburban shopping 


As in the previous year, prices for foods were mainly responsible for the index 
increase, accounting for more than 50 p.c. of the total change. At the com- 
modity level, meats were substantially higher. Other groups, too, continued 
to rise, particularly clothing and home furnishings. 


The Bureau of Statistics is currently working on a revision of the cost- 
of-living index. The weights to be used will conform to a post-war expenditure 
pattern based on a 1948-49 survey of approximately 3,100 representative 
urban families. 


Index Numbers of Living Costs, 1939-51, and by Months, 195] 
(Av. 1935-39 =100) 


Home 
Year and Month| Food Rent | Fuel and} Cjothing | Furnish- | Miscel- Total 
Light ings and | laneous 
Services 
1039. oe resets 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-5 
LOA en Ba eee 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 111-7 
LORS rie tl cere 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 118-4 
LOAS ES Ara eens 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 119-5 
VOD ater ae 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 135-5 
194 Os Sra eos o ecees 203 -0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 160-8 
LOS OF eee 210-9 132-9 138-3 182-3 169-2 132-6 166-5 
TOSI estos 241-1 140-0 147-1 203-1 194-4 141-3 184-5 
1951— 
i PNUD EV ial anmeenpeete 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 172-5 
February...+.| 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 175-2 
Wrarehiees.e 233-9 137-6 146°-5 196-3 188 -6 137-8 179-7 
April eects. oe 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 181-8 
May ho HENS eee 235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194.9 140-7 182-0 
UNC? eons 239-8 139-8 146-2 202°5 197-1 141-0 184-1 
uly cress oe 249 -7 139-8 147-2 202-9 197-4 142-2 187-6 
August....... 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 188-9 
September.... 251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 199-1 144-0 189-8 
October’ 72.5 249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 200-1 144-3 190-4 
November.... 250-2 144-8 150-8 214-6 199-9 144-9 191-2 
December..... 249 -3 144-8 150-8 215-5 200-6 144-9 191-1 


centre, 
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Shipments of wheat flour from Canada totalled 988,144 tons in 1950, about one-quarter 
of which passed through the port of Montreal. 


Foreign Trade 


HE value of Canada’s trade with other 
af countries continued its post-war advance 
in 1950 and 1951. The value of total exports in 1950 set a new peacetime 
record of $3,157,000,000, 1-5 p.c. above the previous high of 1948. Imports 
reached $3,174,000,000, a much sharper gain of 15 p.c. over the 1949 record. 
The steady post-war increase in the level of international prices has played an 
important part in establishing these record values. The quantity of exports 
actually declined from 1948 to 1950, although the quantity of imports increased 
in both 1949 and 1950. Inthe first half of 1951 the increase in both the value 
and the quantity of imports was greatly accelerated, and the value and 
quantity of exports also moved upwards, though at a somewhat slower rate. 


Exports, Imports and Total Trade of Canada, 1938-5] 
(Millions of Dollars) 


es a 


Exports es Bal 
ota alance 
ee Domestic | Foreign Total ES Trade of Trade 
Produce | Produce 

1OS Sree vearere 837-6 iti as! 848-7 677-5 1,526-1 + 171-2 
NOS Oe Me cinta 6 924-9 11-0 935-9 751-1 1,687-0 + 184-9 
TOAD aera 1,179-0 14-3 1,193-2 1,082 -0 2 Raised, + 111-3 
OAS aw erties: ose Si TAGS OS 49-1 3,267-4 1,585°-8 4,853 +2 +1,681-6 
ESAO ae oo eke 2,312 -2 27-0 2,339 -2 1,927-3 4,266:-4 + 411-9 
TOL esters 2,774-9 36-9 2,811-8 DIME 5 ,385-7 + 237-8 
OAS Bm a ee 3,075 -4 34-6 3,110-0 2 ,636-9 5 ,747-0 + 473-1 
MOBO er Ree ae teak 2,993 -0 29-5 3,022-5 Dolton 5,783 -7 + 261-2 
LOSO rae Neen os 3,118-4 38-7 Sil Syvfodl 3,174-3 6,331-3 — 17-2 
LOSE rae eee. 1,740-2 22-4 1,762-6 2,102-4 3,865:-0 — 339°8 


1 First six months only. 


Canada was the world’s third largest trading nation in 1950. Statistics 
published by the International Monetary Fund, adj usted to a common valua- 
tion basis for all countries and expressed in United States dollars, show that 
Canada ranked immediately after the United States and the United Kingdom 
in total value of trade (although France exported slightly more than Canada 
in the year). Canadian exports were equal to 5-4 p.c. of the world total 
recorded by the Fund, imports to 5-4 p.c., and total trade to 5:4. p.c. 
of the world total. World exports in 1950 were about 2-7 times their 1938 
value, and world imports about 2-6 times higher. Canada’s trade had in- 
creased by a greater proportion than this; the I.M.F. statistics show Canada’s 
1950 exports to be 3-3 times their 1938 value, and imports have increased 
by 4-1 times in value. 


International trade is exceedingly important to the Canadian economy. 
The efficient utilization of Canada’s rich forestry, agricultural and mineral 
resources produces a much greater supply of such products as newsprint 
paper, wheat and base metals than Canadian consumers and Canadian 
industries can use. It is by exchanging these efficiently produced surpluses 
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for goods that cannot be produced as efficiently in Canada that the high 


Canadian standard of living is maintained. In 1950 Canadian exports were 


no less than $220 for each person in the country, and imports per capita 
were $231. Canada’s total trade per capita of $451 was exceeded only by 
that of Hong Kong and New Zealand. The high value of Canada’s per capita 
trade—about two-thirds greater than that of the United Kingdom—emphasizes 
the importance of the international exchange of goods to Canadians. This 
importance is further emphasized by the fact that commodity exports absorbed 
17-7 p.c. of Canada's “gross national product” in 1950, and imports equalled 
17-8 p.c. of “‘gross national expenditure’. 


Canada’s Place in World Trade, 1950 


Note.—Sources of data: Trade—International Monetary Fund. Population—United 
Nations Statistical Office. The countries used are those for which data are published by the 
I.M.F., except that the per capita calculations excluded the Netherlands Antilles, the Canary 
Islands and countries with neither exports nor imports equal to $100,000,000 U.S. 


Exports f.o.b. Imports c.i.f. Total Trade 


Country Amount Country | Amount Country Amount 


VALUE OF TRADE 


$'000'000 $'000'000 $000’000 
U.S. U.S. U.S. 
World Total!....| 59,554 
World Total!..... 56,651 || United States....} 10,074 || World Total!....| 116,205 
United States...... 10,283 || United Kingdom.. 7,286 || United States..... 20,357 
United Kingdom... 6,307 || Canada. ...... -. 3,200 | United Kingdom.. 13,593 
Brance se oa 3-065e|\shralicess: een 3,065 || Canada.......... 6 ,240 
Ganada=. 2... 3,040 || Germany?........ 2] O4ell Hrancern. ss ues ats 6,130 
Germiany*.. 0... 1,981 | Netherlands...... 2,067 || Germany......... 4,685 
Belgium and Belgium and Belgium and 

Luxembourg...... 1,641 Luxembourg..... 1,937 Luxembourg..... 3,578 
Australiasss tele. PAG TONS Australia shan mene 1,557 || Netherlands...... 3,480 
Netherlands.... at Sel tala ete 1-442 sie Australia ste norteus oo 3,048 
Brazile veces. ae 1 S4OHsindia ce eto 12681 Rital Ves se net 2,641 
Federation of Sweden.......... 15 TO2Sl ei ndiatcets eect 2,520 
alaVia aoe eee 1S Dall SB raz een ie ee 1,098 4 Brazile aes 2,444 
TANG ALA pa eee ee 1,252 || Switzerland...... 10523) Sweden?) es 2,285 

Venezuela......... 1,248 || Federation of Federation of 
Ttalvacesews. nee oe 1,199 Nlalayae ater 952 INfalayiark cere acer 2,263 
WECEM eats eee 1,103 |} Union of South Switzerland...... 1,959 
Argentina......... 1,065 AL riCalt cout ae 946 || Argentina........ 1,895 


TRADE PER CAPITA 


$ U.S SaeSs | $ U.S 

onc. Kong hn a. 291 || Hong Kong...... 295i Hone Kone 2... 585 
New Zealand...... 267 || New Zealand..... 238 || New Zealand..... 504 
Venezuela......... 250 || Canada...:..... 231 | Camada......... 451 
Ganada = 52s 220 stael tra ase 230 || Switzerland...... 417 
Federation of Switzerland: 2. + 224 || Belgium and 

Whalay alee siaccstcne 210 || Belgium and Luxembourg..... 400 
Switzerland. 2...) 193 Luxembourg.... 2 it Astraliakc ayes eve 372 
Belgium and IN OF WAV fice ee 208 |} Venezuela........ 371 

Luxembourg...... 184 || Netherlands...... 204 || Federation of 
PAQISCYALIAL As ac 1S2\eDenmark. ss. aneen 200 Malayattn cc's 362 
Trinidad and AIStraliasvemsae 190 |} Denmark....... 356 

MODALOR eet rel ten: 1:66°|| “Sweden... =... 3. 168 || Netherlands...... SAdee 
Sweden s,s nee, 157 || Trinidad and INO Ways ao ccete a. 327 
Denmark. senna 156 LobagOes-c sel nek 158 4 Swedeniesce. our. 326 
Netherlands....... 140 || Federation of ° Trinidad and 
United Kingdom... 125 Malay airs evtekices 152 MoO bagor sed. ee 324 
Ciba erat een. 12 Om eirel arden wsies-te ak 148 || United Kingdom... 269 
INOEW AN eee at 119 || United Kingdom.. 44 1 Sraels seeruscore etech 258 


1 Exclusive of China, U.S.S.R., and those countries of eastern Europe not reporting trade 
currently. 2 Federal Republic of Germany only (excludes Russian zone). 
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Trade Trends in 1950-51.—It took about six months for Canadian trade to 
become adapted to the new environment created by the general exchange 
rate adjustments of September 1949, and by the Sterling Area’s decision to 
reduce its dollar purchases. In the first quarter of 1950, for example, the 
newsprint industry did not operate at full capacity due to difficulties experi- 
enced by some mills in finding dollar markets for newsprint formerly sold to 
sterling and other overseas countries. In this period, too, the full stimulus 
to imports from countries that had devalued their currencies in relation to the 
Canadian dollar did not become apparent. By the end of the second quarter, 
however, the recovery of exports was virtually complete, and the value of 
imports had risen sharply. Among the factors facilitating these adjustments 
was the recovery of the United States economy from its slight recession of the 
previous year, which provided a firm market for most of Canada’s major 
exports. Imports were aided by continuing high levels of production, con- 
sumption and, notably, investment activity in Canada. 


Summary Trade Statistics, by Quarters, 1950 and 1951 


1950 | 1951 
Item ease art i Si aerate aa oar mean SC eer ee 
First Second | Third Fourth First Second | Third 
Quarter | Quarter | Quarter | Quarter || Quarter | Quarter | Quarter 
Values in $’000,000 
Domestic exports....... 648-9 781-8 789 -9 897-9 809 -2 931-0} 1,044-3 
BRE-EXPOLtSi- ry aioe soe as 8-1 9-3 10-2 11-0 10-4 12-0 11-3 
VIMPOLSS aor oe eee ees 649-5 803-6 806-4 914-8 943-9} 1,158-5]| 1,039-6 
Rotal“lrades anise eects 1,306-5| 1,594-7| 1,606-5| 1,823-6] 1,763-5| 2,101-5| 2,095-2 
radesbalanceines.. foes, +7-5 —12-5 —6:3 —5-9] —124-2} —215-5} +16-0 
Price Indexes, 1948=100 
Domesticexports....... 104-4 106.-4 111-2 112-5 118-1 122-5 125-6 
Pirporis (meso der ete 108-1; 109-4; 111-2; 115-0] 122-9] 129-4) 128-0 
Volume Indexes, 1948 =100 

Domestic exports....... 80:8 95-6 92-4 103-8 89-1 98-8 108-2 
MOLES) cco Macieo se hte 91-2 111-6 110-0 120-8 116-6 135-9 122.9 


The trade pattern resulting from these changes was considerably different 
from that of the early post-war years or from that of the inter-war period. 
The United States became much more important as an export market; in 1950 
it took 65 p.c. of Canada’s exports as compared with only 50 p.c. in 1949 and 
33-p.c. in 1938. The Latin American Republics, which had not participated 
in the general exchange rate changes of 1949, also slightly increased their 
share of Canada’s exports, but exports to the United Kingdom, to other 
Commonwealth countries and to Europe were lower in value and formed a 
smaller proportion of the total. These latter countries, however, found 
their position in the Canadian market strengthened by their devaluations, 
and tended to increase their shares of Canada’s import trade. Asa result of 
these changes the bilateral imbalance of Canada’s trade was considerably 
reduced, The passive (negative) balance in trade with the United States 
declined to its lowest post-war level, and the active (positive) balances on 
trade with overseas countries became generally smaller. 

The outbreak of war in Korea in 1950 introduced new factors to the situa- 
tion. Particularly important was the accentuation of rearmament demand, espe- 
cially for strategic materiais. Not only was demand increased for materials 
for current use in production, but stock-pile and inventory demand was also 
greater. The result of this sharp demand increase was an acceleration of the 
already upward trend of international prices. This was particularly pro- 
nounced in the case of certain tropical products and textile fibres. The prices 
of Canada’s imports were more sharply increased than those of exports. 
From June to December 1950, import prices climbed 7 p.c. and export 
prices almost 5 p.c. in spite of the insulating effects of the appreciation of the 
Canadian dollar in October. From December 1950 to June 1951, a further 
rise of over 11 p.c. in import prices and almost 10 p.c. in export prices was 
registered. The more rapid rise of import prices than of export prices made 
an important contribution to Canada’s growing passive balance of trade, 
especially with countries of the Commonwealth and of Latin America. 


More important in contributing to this adverse balance was the more 
rapid expansion of import volume than of export volume. Canada had been 
producing goods at or close to capacity levels throughout the post-war period, 
and relatively little margin was therefore available for increasing total output 
after the Korean fighting began. Canadian demand for Canadian goods 
had also been increasing, which further limited the possibilities of any sudden 
sustained increase in the volume of exports. But Canadian demand for 
foreign goods represents a relatively small part of the output of those countries 
from which the bulk of her imports are drawn, and even a sharp expansion 
of Canadian demand, such as that of 1950 and 1951, therefore places little 
additional strain on their productive facilities. In brief, expansion of the 
volume of exports can to-day be achieved only slowly, with the growth of 
production in Canada. Expansion of the volume of imports depends largely 
on Canadian effective demand, and is, in most lines, less severely restricted 
by supply limitations. 

The more rapid rise in import values than export values resulted in a 
small passive balance in Canada’s trade with all countries in the last half of 
1950, a period when exports are seasonally high. In the first half of 1951, 
heavy passive balances occurred in both the first and the second quarters. 
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This was the first period since the early 1930’s that a negative balance has 
resulted from trade with all countries. 


The first half of 1951 also saw a revival of export trade to overseas 
markets. Sales to the United Kingdom, to other Commonwealth countries 
and to Europe increased in value, breaking the downward trend produced 
by the dollar shortage. This demand was felt most strongly in such fields 
as grains, lumber, wood-pulp and base metals. While the balance on trade 
with overseas countries—as with all countries—continued to grow less active, 
these countries may account for a greater share of both exports and imports 
in the near future than they have in the recent past. In the third quarter 
of 1951 the expansion in exports to the United Kingdom, the Commonwealth 
and to Europe became more rapid, and there was a substantial gain in the | 
volume of these exports as well as in their value. 


Percentage Distribution of Canadian Trade by Leading Countries 
and Trading Areas 1938 and 1949-51 . 


United | United const bay 
r nite nite wealt atin 
Item and Year States Kingdoin Europe ron eee Others 
| Ireland 
Total Exports— 
Calendar year..... 1938 32-8 40-2 8-7 11-21 2-1 4-0 
1949 50-4 23°5 7-6 10-01 4-2 4-0 
1950 65-0 15-0 6-1 6:3 4-6 3-0 
January-June.,... 1951 63-9 14-4 6-1 6:5 4:5 4-6 
Imports— 
Calendar year..... 1938 62-7 17-6 5-9 9.51 2-4 1-6 
1949 70:7 11-1 Sel 6:71 7:0 1-4 
1950 67-1 12-7 3:3 7-6 6-7 2-6 
January-June..... 1951 70-0 10-7 3-8 7:0 6-3 Dee 
Total Trade— 
Calendar year..... 1938 46-1 30:2 7-4 10-41 2D, 3-0 
1949 60-1 17-6 5:4 8-41 5-5 2-8 
1950 66-0 13-8 4-7 7:0 Sor) 2-8 
January-June......1951 67-2 12:4 4-8 6:8 5-5 3-3 


1 Newfoundland excluded in 1938 and 1949 to maintain comparability of areas. The 
percentages for Newfoundland are: 1938—1-03, 0:32, 0-72; 1949—0-32, 0:03, 0-18. 
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Trade Policy.—Canada continued to work for the lowering of world trade 
barriers in 1950-51. Most-favoured-nation treaties were signed in 1950 with 
Venezuela, Ecuador and Costa Rica. Canada now has trade agreements with 
all but one (Honduras) of the Latin American Republics. Negotiations with 
the United Kingdom produced an agreement for some lessening of the import 
controls of the British West Indies in 1951. In the spring of 1951 Canada 
concluded new agreements with several of the parties represented at the 
Torquay Conference of the members of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. Among these latter agreements was a further exchange of con- 
cessions with the United States. The agreement of the International Monetary 
Fund to allow members to relax restrictions on the sale of non-monetary gold, 
announced in September 1951, may also aid some Canadian producers. 


Among the unilateral actions affecting trade taken by the Canadian 
Government, the most important were the freeing of the exchange rate in 
October 1950 and the abolition of the remainder of the Emergency Exchange 
Conservation Controls at the beginning of 1951. The first of these decisions 
was taken to check an undesirably large capital inflow, but had the incidental 

__ effect of insulating Canada from rising world prices in the latter part of 1950 
to the extent of about 5 p.c. The second was made possible by the recovery 
of Canada’s reserves of gold and United States dollars to the level poSe en 
before the dollar shortage crisis of 1947. 


Commodity Exports and Imports.—A majority of the important com- 
modities in which Canada trades recorded higher values in 1950 and 1951 
than in earlier periods. Most notable in exports were the sharp increases in 
the value of such varied products as wood-pulp, planks and boards, shingles, 
asbestos, zinc, furs, fresh beef, fresh fish and whisky. Wheat and machinery were 
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among the few to decline. Wheat exports were exceptionally high in 1949, due 
in part to heavy purchases by India and the Union of South Africa; thus the 
drop from 1949 to 1950 represents a return to a more normal level. In the 
first half of 1951 the quantity of wheat sold was greater than in the 1950 
period, but the lower average grade of the 1950 crop depressed the price 
sufficiently to cause a decline in value. Machinery exports were adversely 
affected by the severe Sterling Area dollar shortage and by the ending of 
reconstruction demand in Europe. They have declined since 1947, but | 
recovered somewhat in the first half of 1951. Exports of ships, of locomotives i 
and of railway cars, heavy in earlier post-war years, fell off after contracts 
were fulfilled. Exports of bacon and cheese to the United Kingdom were less 
important than formerly. 


Increases in the value of important imports were even more general than 
those in exports. Among the more spectacular increases were those in coffee, 1 
rubber and vegetable oils, in wool, cotton and textile piece goods, in primary | 
iron and steel and in a wide variety of manufactured products. Canadian 
consumption of vegetable oils has been notably higher since federal legislation 
banning margarine production was found to be ultra vires, and the high level 
of production and investment has increased Canada’s need for imported 

steel; machinery and electrical apparatus. Some of the value increases 
mentioned above are illusory in that there was no corresponding increase in 
volume. Wool prices in 1950 were about one-third above their 1949 level, 
and in the first half of 1951 more than doubled their 1950 average. Rubber 
prices in 1950 averaged two-thirds above their 1949 level, and in the first 
half of 1951 almost doubled this inflated level. Smaller price increases were 
general. 


Price increases in different commodities are too varied for detailed 
discussion here. Generally, in both exports and imports, industrial raw 
materials showed greater gains than foodstuffs or manufactured goods. } 
Tropical products generally showed greater increases than temperate zone 
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products. By the middle of 1951, however, many of the prices that had risen 
most were beginning to decline, while those that had risen more slowly still 


edged upwards. 


Domestic Exports to Leading Countries, 1947-51 


Nortre.—Countries ranked by value of exports in 1950. 


Calendar Year 


Country — 
1947 1948 1949 1950 
$000 $000 $000 $’000 

HmitedeStatesiaosceanc cues 1,034, 226|1,500,987/1,503,459|2,020, 988 
United Kingdom.......... 751,198 86,914} 704,956) 469,910 
Belgium and Luxembourg.. 52,749 33,035 56,525 66,651 
Union of South Africa...... 66,674 83,248 Te RS 42,561 
INTIS GEA VET Sir alone Ge eae 60,294 38,257 35,363 35,446 
lia bre erred tote Ste! hed oe cm ae 42,9471 33,698 (Wares 31,520 
Switzerland: <i tic atieacuin « 14,196 19,389 32,281 26,435 
Menez Uclacianeason. sae eneae ss 12,989 16,935 27,689 25,457 
ahoveh Ue el Nate hts reas A 559 8,001 5,860 20,533 
EN OE WAV 55 otic he aera ge trers 20,320 23,429 2157-350 18,924 
HrANCe wee ee ee 81,058 92,963 36,004 18,403 
@ubawi. pete ee es T2502 10,987 14,391 18,005 
IVD eRICORSactek cuss es Sa ok 11,701 15,045 15,411 17,624 
JES QEWA L SEAE ele ty Gace Ee ett 31,660 28,601 17,259 15,806 
Witail Vieresec cecal eee eRe ayant oe 35,688 32,379 12567 15,476 
Colombiac-t oe tn eck one 9,950 8,406 8,012 14,806 
INTO CI GINA Pond Neh ot ne ote! oie 31,697 16,680 2,902 13,360 
Mee land eer a ahee sees eas-leeene 17,598 OSs 9,052 130321 
Stra Slee ce wey cuceecye state aces cee 8,473 5,036 12,709 12,126 
INewsZealandyeecawes cnt. 2 37 , 386 18,375 14,489 10,983 
PHilippines rvs ee 10,448 9,810 13,983 10,829 
Panaimars sen, wineanen kee eres 1,882 ae 23 13,632 9,019 
GeRIMMAIIV ce cathe an de voce hele 6,690 13,214 23,451 8,873 
PAIS Ua Nees etete he eee eile 1 (STS) 18,097 8,681 
Netherlands ..cya-<aeee teas 55,940 43 ,684 13,759 8,617 


January-June 


1950 1951 

$’000 $000 
904 ,949|/1, 109, 862 
230,97 ey 26} O29 
205233 33,427 
22,003 23,182 
16,431 19,423 
14,629 22,262 
8,320 8,714 
12,585 12,002 
11,475 35,729 
Ta dod 11,706 
9,745 13,390 
7,881 9,356 
7,064 11,557 
4,724 14,082 
4,847 15,448 
6,259 6,852 
8,614 2,654 
6,222 8,033 
TF od0 5,697 
4,839 5,389 
6,209 8,107 
3,881 3,245 
3,411 8,560 
6, 363 2,876 
5,085 4,598 


1 Pakistan included with India before 1948. 


Imports from Leading Countries, 1947-51 


Note.—Countries ranked by value of imports in 1950. 


Country 


Wey lONN Le ato, cements nt thse 


Trinidad and Tobago...... 
BertishtMast <AtriCa.;: ss sme 
EGE INCOM a te tie eens oen tka aE ore 


NADATNe seh rake dicen sores be ice 


Germany... ae eee as eens 
ANPEQS a Shae eet aiote te ois Ee oe 
BGI MRre See iat, ea deem eens 
BAD AGIOS ta a arta toe tart ees 


1947 


$'000 
1,974,679 


189,370 
46,688 
42,250! 
16,980 
14,222 
16,908 
13,888 

2 


Calendar Year 


January-June 


1948 1949 1950 1950 1951 

$000 $000 $'000 $000 $000 
1,805, 763)1,951,860)2,130,476)1,004,546/1,471,017 
299,502} 307,450) 404,213] 187,177} 224,606 
94,758 91,697 87,264 38,161 58,455 
33,400 26,233 37,262 20,440 23,732 
27,258 25,494 32,974 13,576 10,956 
27,415 27,429 32 , 803 9,595 18,587 
21,878 16,187 20,852 9,450 34,974 
20,559 Le NWOS 28,178 11,405 20,118 
2 1251237 28,115 11,779 11,923 
13,661 19,022 22,795 9,222 U5: 
15,380 D2 SIO NS EGSS) yuu 7,482 
DRODM 16,577 19,080 6,676 7,769 
11,182 11,635 17,604 8,032 11,326 
7,286 Sphles 17,336 4,884 3,022 
9,027 14,575 15,205 e260. 7,508 
9,543 6,094 15,067 5,920 Delano 
12,648 13 309 14,669 5,323 1075379. 
7,444 10,902 14,464 6,810 1,202 
8,668 12,588 13,342 Spout 6,198 
3,144 Soe! 12,087 4,988 6,170 
11,603 8,910 11,855 4,622 8,556 
ie PAY) 7,134 11,026 4,172 12,643 
5,746 3,324 10,913 2,946 10,566 
See TOOT 10,194 4,861 AARSUS 
6,387 7,080 10,057 3,915 Tey WLS 


1 Pakistan included with India before 1948. 


FZOURIE IGN) Tl RUAs DEE 


2 Not listed separately before 1949. 
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Part of a consignment 
of 2,500 tons of steel 


from Great Britain 

being unloaded at 

Halifax, N.S. 

Principal Domestic Exports, 1947-5] 

NotTe.—Commodities ranked by value of exports in 1950. Bi 
re 
Calendar Year January-June te 

Commodity te 
1947 1948 1949 1950 1950 1951 abe 
$000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 - 

Newsprint paper.......... 342,293 | 383,123 | 433,882 | 485,746 || 235,464 248,502 
Wil eatin ie, ates ae atone 265,200 | 243,023 | 435,158 | 325,614 || 156,582 148,631 iB 
Planks and boards......... 208,375 | 196,023 | 160,420 | 290,847 || 108,239 150,605 ee 
Wiood=pulpi:.s hes ioe, 177,803 | 211,564 | 170,675 | 208,556 91,989 163,360 ay 
INireke let ieagincge ce Wr ea ee We 60, 443 73,802 92,324 | 105,300 52471 59,410 3 
Aluminum, prepay, and| ~ ve. i 
semi-fabricated.. me 56,614 92,737 91,032 | 103,206 SDRGEIKS 54,888 eA 
Wheat flour.. ; 196,578 | 125,151 97,693 93 , 839 50,252 66, 742 i 
Copper, primary “and semi- ar, 
fabricate dit oro ea oe a 52,916 75,206 84,052 82,990 42,129 37,198 be. 
Farm implements and mach- 4 
inery (except tractors). 42 ,238 73,760 84,127 78,512 47,448 54,715 oa 
Asbestos, unmanufactured.. 32,291 41,399 36,934 62,752 29,031 40,091 of 
Cattle, chiefly for beef..... 630 47,226 46,146 61,686 29,289 27,662 ie 
Zinc, primary and _ semi- e ie 
fabricated.. ea 30-020 42 ,337 55,700 58,710 22,780 RK ae is 
Fish, fresh and frozen. Pen 2 29 ,533 35,263 34,752 49,711 18,365 22,711. 
Ww hisky Sa ae RaraR nie paar WAe 22,983 26,957 32,703 41,682 17,078 23,698) aa 
Automobiles, trucks and e 
DALES Save otarecomermcene eee, 91,639 55,086 38,808 40,228 19,313 21,637 aoe 
Fertilizers, chemical........ 34,386 36,374 39,385 38,874 21,536 18,897 hy 
Lead, primary and _ semi- oe. 
fabticated. wre aoeiainct sc. 30,700 34,322 41,886 38,105 12,390 20,671 a 
Pal pwoocdlnwennte Vereen. 34,529 43,573 Siero les 34,768 13,260 24,534 a8 
Beef and veal, fresh........ 9,232 36,594 30,629 34,219 13,379 26,657 er 
SHimelest cence eree see 20,254 223.10) 16,803 32,401 12,269 16,037 ey 
Fish Cured seus sires traits, 210 12,309 14,864 23) R12 28,616 14,104 12,761 a7 
Baconvands hans es vee eae 62,081 69,960 24,176 28,307 205227 2528 3a 
Machinery (non-farm)..... 41,022 40,539 31,840 25,644 11,334 18,250 la 

Fur skins (undressed)...... 28,036 23,262 D22535 23,792 13,040 19,132 “a 
iol SYN aC n ig Wacpten dae i el ttaren Vee te a 120d 26,947 25,472 23,442 7,791 13,847 re f 
4 , A 
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aS Principal Imports, 1947-5] 


Note.—Commodities ranked by value of imports in 1950. 


Calendar Year January-June 
Commodity SS 
1947 1948 1949 1950 1950 1951 
$000 $’000 — $000 $’000 $’000- $000 
Machinery (non-farm).....| 206,012 | 217,090 | 216,316 | 226,249 |} 110,510 163 , 482 
Crude petroleum.......... 127,459 | 191,980 | 189,364 | 200,506 89,872 108,853 
Automobile parts (except. 

CN RIMES Oe oa ee ese i 1 00 yao Ol £015 2611117 748 -158:-405 (retin asp bee (5k 
Coslsbitumimousé4...2 = a= 96) 070A 27g OS 93,455 | 118,788 51,990 53,024 
sbractorsiandspanter =e 69 , 443 88,670 | 118,506 | 108,320 68 ,022 67 , 826 
Rolling-mill products, iron 

Andisteelisn, we aes nls bing TO 83,929 98 ,093 93,639 39,703 78,030 
Corton. -TAW SG scan he ess 58,678 55,546 65,676 88,461 35,174 59,980 
Electrical apparatus, NOP. aie 08,113 622.127 69 , 802 82,585 40,416 60,371 
SUSATSLAW eae Sones re ss 46,407 62,116 65,624 76,409 27,809 30,064 
Passenger automobiles ‘and 

DUSES SS a.<eiee sis si ieas aroma ee hay ADO 21,428 38,970 75,330 37,125 47,412 
Coal, anthracite.;~. ..3.... 40,803 56,292 45,598 54,265 23,630 21,144 
Farm implements and ma- 


chinery (except tractors).| 35,969 |. 51,325 58,706 9d; 022 30,435 34,995 
Engines, internal combus- 


tonsa oe See ee SO ROOD 43,031 45,610 47 ,068 23,767 37,336 
Cotton piece goods........ 82,574 52,815 52,666 45,901 23,147 35,907 
Hirelkoulsizc see eos oe ore 25,026 ~32,309 17,464 45 ,466 14,832 23,614 
Coffee, green...... era oa TSiS27 23,426 28,584 41,664 17,591 25,422 
Gasolities, Sanwa ses sets 25),922 46,462 45,256 39,759 LOPS 13,163 
Pipes, tubes and fittings, iron : 

and: Steel seas ok tis eee 13,464 18,598 28,145 35,394 T5203 20,864 
Rubber, crude and semi- 

fabricated . et eee ae 17,845 20,878 17,662 34,361 11-355 43,627 
Tourist purchases. BRAS pean 15,870 316 28, 847 33,090 10,827 16,176 
Wool piece goods.......... lee 2O) 008 42,648 41,747 31,719 NOP Sa 22,499 
Vegetable oils (except es- 

Selttial Os) <i. oe Rovio le MeO 18,008 20,773 30,615 13,440 26,795 
Wool noils, tops, waste..... 13,085 24,108 | 18,555 28,500 11,430 28,182 
Wea sDlaCk tage Cee eed 20,229 TSS 21 DA AD 6 28,303 455565 |= -12-34:65 
WOOL ra Wad We ae ea eee TieeLOn-9So 23,636 18,849 26,806 11,621 27,173 


Wheaf, barley malt and asbestos ready for shipment fo South America. 


Unloading British- 
built cars at Hali- 
fax,N.S. About 
137,000 of these 
small vehicles 
have been ab- 
sorbed by the 
Canadian market 
in the past three 
years. 


Canadian Balance of International Payments 


International financial dislocations and foreign exchange problems 
have been a characteristic of recent years and have been world-wide in their 
extent and influence. International movements of commodities have been 
out of balance because of shortages and dislocations caused by war, and - 
because of the inability of nations deficient in exchange reserves to pay 
for imports. Thus the ability of many of Canada’s customers overseas to 
pay for Canadian exports has been impaired by their post-war financial 
position. Normally Canada exports much more to these countries than she 
purchases and relies on the receipts of exchange to settle deficits in the 
United States. 


In the early post-war years, Canadian demands for United States goods 
rose very rapidly and exports to the United States were limited. More 
recently, however, with the falling off in exports to overseas countries, a 
sharp gain in exports to the United States served to reduce rapidly the 
current deficit with that country. At the same time some reduction took 
place in the volume of Canadian imports from the United States following the 
original introduction of import restrictions, and affected also by increasing 
supplies of goods elsewhere and some satisfaction of accumulated demands. 
However, the volume of Canadian imports from the United States again rose 
sharply in the second half of 1950 following the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea and rose to new peaks in 1951. 
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The early post-war years 1946 and 1947 had certain features in common. 
: In both years bilateral disequilibrium was very wide with so much of the 

exports to overseas countries being financed out of loans and contributions, 

combined with the large Canadian import balance and current deficit with the 
: United States which were related to the heavy exports overseas and widespread 
ts Canadian prosperity. Thus while there was a large current balance in 1946 
there was a loss of reserves as a large part of Canada’s exports did not yield 
foreign exchange. 


The current account surplus with all countries was sharply reduced in 
1947 by the great increase in the current deficit with the United States which 


Newspaper inks are almost 
completely a product of pe- 
_troleum and the crude partic- 
ularly suitable for this purpose 
comes from Venezuela. Over 
700,000 gal. of ink oil are 
imported each year for Can- 
adian ink manufacturers. 


A Canadian oil tanker sails 
quietly up a jungle river to 
| load South American crude. 


| v 


almost doubled within the year as Canadian imports continued to expand. 
As there continued to be substantial drawings on the post-war loans, a large 
part of Canada’s liquid reserves were used to meet the heavy deficit in that 
year with the United States which reached an all-time peak. Another develop- 
ment contributing to part of the loss of $743,000,000 in official reserves in 
1947 was the outflow of capital in connection with the redemption of Canadian 
securities abroad and the Canadian contribution to the International Monetary 
Fund. As a result, an emergency exchange conservation program was 
introduced in November 1947, which took the form chiefly of prohibitions 
and restrictions on imports, and restrictions on other expenditures of United 
States dollars, together with some encouragement of the development of 
Canadian sources of United States dollars. 


Great improvement occurred in Canada’s position in 1948 due to a rapid 
decline in the current deficit with the United States to $393,000,000 from 
$1,135,000,000 in 1947 and to a sharp curtailment in exports to overseas — 
countries financed by loans from the Canadian Government. Net drawings . 
for this purpose were $126,000,000. The current account surplus rose to 
$452,000,000 influenced by the larger current receipts with heavy United 
States demands and the stimulus to exports from the removal of embargoes 
and controls on exports to the United States, combined with the restrictions ~~ 
on imports from the United States. Requirements of funds for other capital 
_purposes were less in contrast tothe heavy outflows in 1947 and, furthermore, 
adding to the reserves in 1948 was a new bond issue of the Canadian Govern- 
ment of $150,000,000 sold in the United States. There was consequently a 
rapid rise in Canada’s official reserves to $496,000,000 in 1948. 


The improvement in reserves continued in 1949 on a reduced scale. 
The decline in the current account surplus with all countries to $180,000,000 
was chiefly due to the fact that the current deficit with the United States 2: 
again expanded rapidly, rising to $594,000,000 from $393,000,000 in 1948. 
This resulted from a rise in the value of all imports caused by price increases — 
and some relaxation in import restrictions. While the value of exports to the 
United States remained comparatively high for the year as a whole, demand 
in the earlier part of the year was weakened by the business recession in the 
United States. At the same time there was an appreciable decline in the 
surplus on travel account with that country due to the rise in expenditures 
of Canadian travellers in the United States, and a rise in the deficit on income 
account with much heavier dividends being paid by Canadian companies. 


ey 


The most outstanding changes in the balance of payments in. 1950 
were the emergence of a current account deficit for the first time in almost 
two decades, the reduction in bilateral disequilibrium with the principal 
trading areas and the unprecedentedly large capital inflows over the summer 
months before the withdrawal from a fixed rate of.exchange by Canada at 
the beginning of October 1950. 


The change to a current account deficit was due to a substantial increase 
in the value of imports which led to the virtual elimination of a balance on 
commodity account. At the same time there was a sharp increase in the 
deficit from all other current transactions, resulting from exceptionally. & 
large payments of dividends by Canadian companies to shareholders abroad 
and to increased expenditures by Canadians on travel and other services. 
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ing cottage sup- 
s for a holiday on 
ke Lake, Algon- 
| Park, Ont. 


This change to a current deficit in Canada’s global accounts occurred even 
though the current deficit with the United States was reduced significantly 
due to an even greater reduction in the current surplus with the Sterling Area 
and other overseas countries, as exports overseas declined while imports rose. 


The pronounced inflow of capital from the United States, heavily con- 
centrated in the third quarter of the year resulted in an increase in official 
reserves amounting to $625,000,000 bringing the total at the end of December 
‘to $1,741,700,000. 

In 1951 the current account deficit expanded further. The greatest 
change was the expansion in the import balance which occurred in the first 
half of the year. The large deficit from all other current transactions also 
increased in 1951. There was a notable rise in the current account surplus 
with the United Kingdom and other overseas countries as exports overseas 
rose sharply in the second half of the year. 


Large capital inflows in 1951 were instrumental in maintaining the level 
of the official reserves. These rose slightly during the year to $1,778,600,000 at 
the end of 1951. 


Tourist Trade 


The current trend in travel between Canada and other countries is 
towards sharply increased expenditures by Canadians on foreign travel, 
accompanied by stationary or lower spending by foreign travellers in Canada. 
The result in 1950 was a substantial drop in Canada’s net credit from inter- 
national travel. This trend continued in 1951 as Canadian travel expenditures : 
abroad rose even more rapidly than in 1950 and the customary credit balance 
disappeared. s 
Travel spending by Canadians abroad rose by 17 p.c. during 1950 to 
$226,000,000 while expenditures in Canada of visitors from other countries 
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The Laurentian Mountain district, north of Montreal, is a skier’s paradise. 


dropped 4 p.c. to $275,000,000. Canada’s credit balance from international 
travel reached its all-time high of $145,000,000 in 1948 due to restrictions 
on Canadian travel expenditure introduced in November 1947. In 1949, 
with removal of some of the restrictions, the balance dropped to $92,000,000 
and the 1950 net of $49,000,000 was, with one exception, the lowest on record. 


Expenditures of Canadian travellers outside of Canada in 1950 were 
close to three times the average for the preceding twenty years. Much of the 
1950 increase over 1949 expenditures can be attributed to motorists, who went 
to the United States in greater numbers and stayed for longer visits. Purchases 
by motorists, declared under the $100 customs exemption, were $33,000,000, 
14 p.c. higher than they were in 1949. Most of the rise occurred late in the 
year when there was greater freedom in obtaining United States currency for 
pleasure travel. . 


The 1950 drop in expenditures by United States travellers in Canada 
resulted partly from a decrease in volume of traffic. Total border-crossings 
by residents of the United States reached a peak of 25,100,000 in 1948, 
24,300,000 in 1949 and 23,500,000 in 1950. The decline was due exclusively 
to non-automobile types of traffic. Entries of motorists on customs permits 
increased in both years and their expenditures increased by $5,900,000 in 
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1949 and $2,800,000 in 1950. These gains, however, were ‘more than offset 
in 1950 by losses in non-automobile types of traffic. 


In contrast to travel with the United States, which has shown an annual 


-» credit balance for 25 years or more, travel with overseas countries customarily 


results in a debit balance. In 1950 the balance stood at $18,000,000, the 
result of debits of $33,000,000 and credits of $15,000,000. 


In the first half of 1951 there was an increase of 10 p.c. in the number of 
visitors to Canada from other countries but their expenditures were practically 
the same as in the first half of 1950, indicating a drop in average expenditure 
per visit. In the non-automobile types of traffic this appears to have been 
caused by small decreases in average length of visit and in daily expenditure 
rate. Partially complete information on visits of motorists in 1951 points 
towards a continuation of the drop in length of visit which has occurred every 
year since 1947. If special groups such as summer residents and commuters 
are excepted, there was a drop of 11 p.c. between 1947 and 1950 in the average 
length of stay of motorists entering Canada on customs permits. Much of 


- this occurred in Ontario where intransit traffic between Buffalo and Detroit 


accounts for a substantial part of the total number of entries. During recent 
years intransit motorists have formed a steadily increasing proportion of the 
total number of entries into Ontario and have depressed the length of the 
average visit of United States motorists to that Province. 


The balance of payments on travel account between Canada and all 
countries for the years 1942-51 is given in the following statement. 


Year Credtis Debits Nei Year Credits Debiis Net 
(Millions of Dollars) (Millions of Dollars) 
OYE WIS Seta 82 27 +55 j OY Soe es es 251 167 + 84 
NB LS eae re 89 37 +52 1948...... 280 135 +145 
1944...... I WADE ie 60 +60 1949...... 285 193 + 92 
1945-50 166 83 +83 1950342 275 226 + 49 
1946...... 222 136 +86 19510) 2% 271 280 — 9 


Expenditures of travellers between Canada and the United States from 
1945 to 1950 are classified below by means of travel. 


Means of Travel 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


EXPENDITURES IN CANADA OF 
TRAVELLERS FROM U.S.— 


FATIEOMODIC crore -aesOreserenteee coos eines as 56:9 98-0 118-4 139-4 145-3 148-1 
FRA an iares cetera as oat crease babe ere OEE oceinenet sees 64°3 61-4 56-6 55°9 52-8 43°5 
ISLOP Meister pe Ra eT SO ds pe tee nie 13-0 17-3 22-1 16-0 13-8 13-7 
FA TOM PEL OUSS «case Maisnrione soo rmoniae ames 12-9 15°8 16-7 20-8 24-4 20-8 
PAITCHAUC athaste fh ro eons rel ice Soe 3 PSE 5:6 10°3 43: bh 212 <1 17-6 21-4 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, etc.).... 10°6 13-3 14-2 ° 23-2 13-2 12-2 

SLOTALG caicta ets taeeroun fetes Audie Contes 163 °3 216-1 241-1 267 °4 267-1 259°7 


EXPENDITURES IN U.S. OF TRAVELLERS 
FROM CANADA— : 


PATICOMODINE >Meraclcike sella ant atca tues 7°5 21-7 32-6 25-1 52-9 67-3 
AIL Veet nates Momo SACOM, o Toees Gene ae 39-4 49 -6 52-2 35°9 46-2 47-0 
Binatone Pes were 1-8 352 7 bate | 4-6 355 
COL GOWLIS DUS exile eked. ER ee 17-0 28-5 34-6 25-5 33-1 42-0 
BANC AG etemieveamratiran sei ccs ceulohes ay ke Paolini Ite 4-1 8-8 9-0 7°3 9-7 13-8 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, etc.).... 11:0 18-1 19-8 16:3 18-4 19-1 

SDODATIS Re potcres pants as eiegrn credo teas 80-9 129-9 152-3 Dis 2 164-9 192-7 
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Finance 


® Public Finance 


HIS section presents public finance sta- 
tistics of all levels of government in 
Canada—federal, provincial and municipal. 


Combined Statistics of All Governments 


Combined Revenue and Expenditure.—A perusal of the following com- 
bined revenue and expenditure tables will indicate that during the post-war 
era Federal Government revenue has tended to decline slightly while revenue 
of provincial and municipal governments has continuously increased. The 
decreasing expenditure of the Federal Government reflects the cessation of 
hostilities and the marked reduction in demobilization and reconversion 
expenditures, somewhat offset by increased social welfare payments. Prov- 
incial and municipal increasing expenditure indicates the commencement and — 
accelerated participation in capital expenditure programs long deferred by 
scarcities of materials and the exigencies of war. Combined revenue of all 
governments has tended to increase while the trend in combined expenditure 
is downwards. This anomaly is reflected almost entirely in the federal 
segment of the government structure. Revenue and expenditure are shown on 
a ‘‘net’’ basis, i.e., shared-cost contributions of other governments, insti- 
tutional revenue and certain other sales of commodities and services, and 
interest revenue being treated as offsets to corresponding expenditures. 


Comparative Federal, Provincial and Municipal Revenue, 1937 -48 


Note.—Figures are for the fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31. Inter-governmental 
transfers such as subsidies and payments under the Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreement 
Act are excluded. 


Provincial and Municipal 
: Year Federal oo Total 


Provincial | Municipal | Total 
Revenue 
$000 $7000 $000 $000 $’000 
LO Sheet he tea 460,544 221,397 304,161 525,558 986,102 
1930 meee aot eras 480,027 236,223 316,964 553,187 1,033,214 
TOA cies) Mersey con ene, 1,389 ,433 301, 842 331,206 633 ,048 2,022,481 
TOA ae Oe eer 2,522,414 250,646 340,690 591,336 3,113,750 
19)” Yo Eh oa a Ae haga 2,694,116 316,724 356,289 673,013 3,367,129 
TOAG Yas) 55), atte eee 2,738,515 395,792 380,342 776,134 3,514,649 
1947. BAY ois. chute dete Mean S 2,663,310 533,857 413,351 947 , 208 3,610,518 
14S erate, ee anete Sek he 2 5 575;514 -| 22 -635;,697 462,977 1,098 ,674 3,674,188 


Percentage Distribution 


$06) tee ene a, : 46-7 22-5 30-8 53°3 100-0 
LOSS OEE grits c 46-5 22-8 30-7 53-5 100-0 
POR Be lis ait ae 68-7 14-9 16-4 31:3 100-0 
LOLS mon okt ances 81-0 8-1 10-9 19-0 100-0. 
O45 att ee sees cae 80-0 9-4 10-6 20-0 100-0 
4 OSG oe Sooo ni 77-9 11-3 10-8 OPT 100-0 
CG io ter a ea Brae 73 +8 14-8 11-4 26:2 100-0 
he he, ae ee 70-1 17-3 12-6 29-9 100-0 
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Comparative Federal, Provincial and Municipal Revenue, 
1937-48—concluded 


~ 


Provincial and Municipal 
Year Federal 9 |——-———- Total 


Provincial | Municipal | Total 
“s Index of Change (1939=100) 
$000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 
NO Se ae Sect wksxede.o ote 95-9 93-7 96-0 95-0 95-4 
DO SOR SMES rete te 2, cnarets 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
NOS foe RSick eee Se ae 289-4 127-8 104°5 114-4 195-7 
1. OAS Grek ie al cotter 525-5 106-1 107-5 106-9 301-4 
fh DADE poerxets soee Ne cast uae 561-2 134-1 112-4 121-7 325-9 
ADA Gr acini ezerntes tetas a 570-5 167-6 120-0 140-3 340-2 
TOA TBA ALG. Soha s atepekolers 554°8 226-0 130-4 171-2 349-4 
BOA S Kens. Oe eeensnenete 536-5 269-1 146-1 198-6 355-6 


Comparative Federal, Provincial and Municipal Expenditure (Capital 
and Current), 1937-48 


Notre.—Figures are for the fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31. Inter-governmental 
transfers such as subsidies and paysnents under the Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreement 
_ Act are excluded. 


Provincial and Municipal 


Year Federal —_—_— Total 
Provincial | Municipal | Total ; 
Expenditure 
5 $’000 $000 $7000 $000 $000 . 
LO Sioa cee oe 444,599 359,689 296,288 655,977 1,100,576 
LOS ORCS oes Cie ON, 571,198 354,883 304,580 659,463 1,230,661 
ROY: 1S US ne rom, Ae etn a ees 1,718,787 311,260 292,517 603,777 2,322,564 
FOR Se teeny sotecetts meee 4,907 ,475 300 , 997 300,579 601,576 5,509,051 
OAS ier a: de ea As 4,652,841 370,875 334,261 705,136 Sal 
VOL G So ee ees 2,229,674 476,234 391,261 867,495 3,097 , 169 
104 ie soe Solel ae LTO2-472 625,539 454,477 1,080,016 2, 842,488 
TOMS Be sec ast ga Nele vatonensus 1,799,404 775,814 545 , 396 1,321,210 3,120,614 


Percentage Distribution 


DO Siero ccc iersusreiens 40-4 32-7 26-9 59-6 100-0 
LOS OR: Letioetsaeusteraae 46°4 28°8 24-8 53-6 100-0 
NO Aes reise area io etenenime 74-0 13-4 12-6 26-0 100-0 
1943. Nabavangie siiee o 90s Shae 89-1 5:5 5:4 10-9 100-0 
LOA Sirecccte te soucens ete tote 86:8 6:9 6-3 13-2 100-0 
UORG BASE, Sincyeh Mates 72-0 15-4 12-6 28-0 100-0 
DOA Tein Sagoycesteh vistors eee 62-0 22-0 16-0 38-0 100-0 
be oe eA en Soa cr rer 57-7 24-8 17-5 42-3 | 100-0 
Index of Change (1939= 100) 
NOS ier ascnie cones ate roiiene 77-8 101-4 97-3 99-5 89-4 
LOS Oe aie fs Setiess 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1D 4D Pee a slate aah ccs 300-9 87-7 96-0 91-6 188-7 
LOA Ai es hota Mite jase zenene BS 859-2. 84-8 98-7 91-2 447-6 
O45 ae sin etuers «asc 814-6 104:°5 109-7 106-9 435-4 
TO4OR Ma cin-c ois ah latenele 390-4 134-2 128-5 131-5 PO Sy ec 
Ari erase we eateoware eee 308-6 * 176-3 149-2 163-8 231-0 
1 eee ee AGE ed NORE 315-0 218-6 179-1 200-3 253-6 
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Combined Debt.—Direct and indirect debt of all governments increased 
about $318,000,000 or 1-5 p.c. from 1945 to 1949. A decrease of $381,000,000 
jin combined direct debt was offset by an increase in indirect debt of 
$700,000,000. An examination of the component parts reveals that the direct 
debt of the Federal Government decreased $790,000,000 and that of combined 
provincial and municipal governments increased about $320,000,000. 


Combined Federal, Provincial and Municipal Direct and Indirect Debt, 
1945-49 


Note.—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31. 


Item 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
_ $’000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 
Direct Debt— 
Piederalineae wrsta sare Caisse 18,089, 359|18, 048 , 660/17, 631,616|17 ,460,635)17,299, 664 
BrOVANClalem resp eteiere cn os ceseee 1,804,335] 1,817,524] 1,746,824) 1,820,191] 1,941,921»P 
INSTT Cp cileen atest ere eens eke a aeons 946,263 936,835 980,550) 1,009,193} 1,128,926 
EOL aos seesaw cow ook costes hole .» -{20, 839, 957/20, 803 , 019/20, 358, 990/20, 290 ,019/20,370,511P 


Less Inter-governmental Debt 239,199 231,055 136,318 123,841 151,054» 


——— | | | 


Indirect Debt— 


edenalien eee eer Caiecosterehrs 592,810 621,058 603 , 468 654, 803 729,756 
Previnclal eave vereisperats hose ocece 175,549 220,459 471,599 564,509 737,673 

PVGTTTC Da lemerak. ees aco suse oem oe 45,865 45,994 45,574 47,006 46,249 
AO PALS Aa tae aaltae oat ess 814,224 887,511] 1,120,641] 1,266,318) 1,513,678P 
Less Inter-governmental Debt 22,656 21,710 21,094 22,377 22,329P 
Combined Indirect Debt.. 791 ,568 865 ,801| 1,099 ,547| 1,243,941) 1,491 ,349P 

Grand Totals, Direct and s 

Indirect Debt.......... 21 392 ,326/21 ,437 ,765|21 ,322 ,219|21 ,410 ,119/21 ,710 ,806° 


Finances of the Federal Government 


Federal Government accounts for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1951. 
showed a surplus of revenue over expenditure amounting to $211,300,000. 
compared with a surplus of $131,500,000 for the previous fiscal year. Revenue 
increased reversing the trend of the past four years while expenditure, which 
reached its peak in 1943-44 and reversed its declining trend in 1949-50 
showed a further increase. 


One of the most interesting aspects of federal finance to the ordinary 
citizen is the growth in the net debt of Canada. The following table is of 
particular interest since it shows the trend from Confederation down to the 
latest year, 1951. At Confederation the total net debt of Canada was only 
$76,000,000 and represented $21.58 per head of the population. The two 
world wars caused staggering increases; the net debt which was $336,000,000 
in 1914 increased to $2,341,000,000 in 1921, or from $42.64 per capita to 
$266.37 per capita. By the end of World War II in 1946, net debt reached 
$13,421,000,000 or $1,090.55 per head of the population. The Budget surpluses 


- of subsequent years reduced the net debt in 1951 to $816.11 per head of the 


population. 
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Grading hundreds of acres was the first phase in transforming Ottawa's Uplands Airport 
into the largest airport in Canada and one of the most extensive in the world. This 
vast project, involving the construction of entirely new facilities, will become a commercial 
air terminus as well as a fighter base and will cost the Federal Government $18,000,000. 


Finances of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 3], 1868-1951 . 


Total 
Year Revenue 
$ 
AS68532 eau 13,687,928 
LST ee sa 19,375,037 
1881. 29,635,298 
AON es hee 335 (9 At 
TOOT 25., S2eoLOKSS3: 
LODE cas 117,884,328 
LOD ae 436,292,184 
1931. ‘ 357, (205435 
1939. 5024 T/A 354 
LOALORe Ue. 562,093,459 
OA 872,169,645 
104 Se 1,488,536, 343 
1943, 2,249 ,496,177 
OAS oe 2,765,017, 713 
OAS Aa sie 2,687, 334,799 
1946,..4.:| 3,013,185 ,074 
j ON ah 3,007 ,876,313 
194 Sn 3= 3. 2,871,746,110 
V9OAO0S VS oe 2,771,395,075 
ASO pee 2,580,140,615 
LOS A cele, 3,112,535,948 


Per Per 
Capita Total Capita 
Reve- Expenditure Expend- 
nue! iturel 
$ $ $ 
3-95 14,071,689 4-06 
5-34 19,293,478 5-32 
6-96 33,796,643 7-94 
8-07 40,793,208 8-54 
9.91 57,982 , 866 10-94 
16-87 122 , 861, 2508 17-58 
50-99 528,302 ,5133 61-75 
35-04 441,568, 4133 43-26 
45-03 553,063 , 0983 49 -60 
49-89 680,793,7923| 60-42 
76:63 | 1,249,601,4463 |} 109-80 
129-36 | 1,885,066,0553 | 163-82 
193-02 | 4,387,124,1183 | 376-45 
234-09 | 5,322,253,5053 | 450-58 
224-41 | 5,245,611,9243 | 438-05 
248-63 | 5,136,228,5053 | 423-82 
244-40 | 2,634,227,4123| 214-04 
228-24 | 2,195,626,4533 | 174-51 
215+12 | 2,175,892 ,3323| 168-90 
190-43 | 2,448,615,6623} 180-72 
224-81 | 2,901,241 ,6983 | 209-55 


Net Ee 
Net Debt at Debt a 
End of Year Per i 
Capita? ; 
$ $ é 
73°75 7435 24.58° ae 
77,706,518 24 06 a 
155,395,780 35:93: (ae 
257,809,031 49-21 | 
238,480,004 49-99 = 
340,042,052 47-18 Ei 
2,340,878,984 | 266-37 ‘ 
2,261,611,937 217-97 a 
3,152,559,314 | 279-80 | 
3,271,259,647 | 287-43 4 
3,648,691,449 | 317-08 : 
4,045,221,161 347-11 
6,182,849,101 523-44 
8,740,084, 893 729-86 we 
11,298,362,018 | 932-29 
13,421,405,449 |1,090-55 
13,047,756,548 |1,037-02 
12,371,636,893 | 960-31 
11,776,134,152 | 892-06 
11,644,609,199 | 841-07 
11,433,314,948 | 816-11 


1 The basis of calculation is the estimated population figure as at June 1 of the immediately 
2 The basis of calculation is the estimated population figure as at June 1 
3? Includes non-active advances to railways and transfers from active to 


preceding year. 
of same year. 
non-active assets. 
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Summary of Total Revenues and Expenditures, Years Ended 


1951 

$000 
295,722 
241.046 
1,513,136 
10,141 
470,627 
254,678 
2,785,350 
233,348 
3,018, 698 


93,838 


3,112,536 


2,680 , 4994 
15,594 


4 
114,503 


2,901 ,242 
+211 ,294 


Mar. 31, 1947-51 
re 
Item 1947 1948 1949 1950 
$’000 $000 $000 $000 
Revenues 
Customs Import Duties......... Ih, 308 293,012 222075, 225,878 
FEXCISE ADILETCS icin decile eer eb aoc 196 ,044 196,794 204, 652 2202505 
Hees Pao tess, soon eeotere wean s 939, 4581! 1,059,848] 1,297,999 1,272,650 
TUXCOSSNE TOI LS LL aixe. Goh a pinserne e020" 442 ,4971 227,031 44,792 —1,788 
Sales Pas. cub acco Hee, aS 298,228 383,012 390,174 415,222 
War Exchange 2ax...2 Uo. 2. 338 Ls ren at 
CURED AXES Meals hohe apee eaanaes 313,741 292,378 DAISY 190,590 
“6 See me oo CH = Seas 2 = = 
Totals, Revenues from Taxation| 2,427,661] 2,452, 075| 2,436,142) 2,323,117 
Non-tax revenues. /.......<0.% 160,870 170A IAS S242 , 948 205,599 
Totals, Ordinary Revenues....| 2,588,531 2,629,846] 2,649,090] 2,528,716 
Special receipts and other credits. 419,345 241,900 122,305 51,424 
Totals, Revenues........... 3,007,876| 2,871,746) 2,771,395) 2,580,140 
Expenditures F 
Ordinary expenditures.......... 1,236,235| 1,380,002} 1,573,450} 1,701,260 
Capital expenditures........... 11,200 15,656 18,473 22,924 
War, demobilization and recon- 
version expenditures (special)..| 1,314,798 634,421 425,574 468 , 607 
Other special expenditures...... 31 , 9262 63,1413 34,813? 37,9282 
Government-owned enterprises... 10,682 18,695 39,663 52 301 
Othericharges 2h 2 etusee eee ss 29,386 Soiree 83,919 165,536 
Totals, Expenditures....... 2 ,634 ,227| 2,195,626) 2,175,892) 2 ,448 ,616 
Deficit or Surplus.......... +373 ,649| +676,120) +595 ,503) +131 ,D24 


cee ese ee eee eee a a ea AE SE SS ETL ST ET ET ISTE ERS TBI 


1 Excludes refundable portion. 
Canadian Wheat Board amounting to 
in 1950 and $2,535,942 in 1951. 
accounts of the Canadian Wheat Board 
and $13,963,218 for subsidy payments on 
oats and barley used as feed for live stock. 
4 War demobilization and reconversion ex- 
penditures included with ordinary expend- 
itures. 


Before grading was done on the Uplands 
Airport, samples of soils were tested by 
Department of Transport technicians to 
determine the amount of compaction 
required. 


2 Includes deficits in certain special accounts of the 
$20,562,264 in 1947, $4,454,250 in 1949, $4,470,531. 
3 Includes $31,450,498 for deficits in certain special 


Revenue from taxation accounted for 89-5 p.c. of total revenues in 
1950-51, compared with 90 p.c. in 1949-50. As a result of higher personal 
income tax rates, revenue from income taxes, sustained by the buoyant 
condition of the national economy, increased by $240,486,000 over the 
previous year. Non-tax revenues were up $27,749,000 compared with 1949-50. 


Ordinary expenditures increased $979,239,000 partly as the result of the 
inclusion of ‘demobilization and reconversion” expenditures which formerly 
were shown separately. c 


Some of the major items of ordinary expenditures were: interest on the 
public debt, which decreased from $439,800,000 in 1949-50 to $425,217,500 


in 1950-51; old age pensions, which increased from $93,200,000 to $103,200,000; . 


family allowances, which increased from $297,500,000 to $309,500,000; and 
expenditures by the Department of National Defence, which increased from 
$14,440,000 to $587,000,000. The latter figure includes expenditures pre- 
viously classed as ‘“‘demobilization and reconversion’’ expenditures and 
reflects as well the increased tempo of defence expenditures. 


The 1951-52 Budget.—The Budget for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1952, 
presented to Parliament on Apr. 10, 1951, proposed a number of tax changes 
designed to provide the additional revenue required to meet growing defence 
expenditures. A defence surtax of 20 p.c. was levied on personal incomes 
effective from July 1, 1951, and a similar surtax of 20 p.c. was levied on the 
income of corporations in excess of $10,000 effective Jan. 1, 1951. The rate 
of the sales tax was increased from 8 p.c. to 10 p.c. and the rate of excise 
tax on all articles previously subject to a tax of 15 p.c. was increased to 25 p.c. 
A tax of 15 p.c. was levied on cooking stoves using other than solid fuels, 
and on refrigerators and washing machines. The excise tax on cigarettes was 
increased from 2 cts. for five cigarettes to 2-3/4 cts. for five cigarettes, and the 
excise tax on manufactured tobacco was increased from 2 cts. per oz. to 5 cts. 
per oz. The tax on cigarette papers and tubes was repealed and the tax on 
candy, confectionery and chewing gum, was reduced from 30 p.c. to 15 p.c. 


Borrowings.—During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1951, the Federal 
Government reduced its outstanding net debt by $211,294,251. Total 
redemption of debt during the year, excluding the recurring issues of treasury 


bills, amounted to $3,880,994,513, of which $3,299,969,592 was financed’ 


through renewals or conversions, and $462,024,008 was raised by the sale of 
new issues to individuals for cash. Such new issues consisted of $200,000,000 
of 7/8 p.c. Deposit Certificates issued Aug. 30, 1950, and maturing Feb. 28, 
1951; $261,993,600 was raised by the sale of a new issue of 2-3/4 p.c. Canada 
Savings Bonds, Series V, for cash. 


Income Tax.—The Budget of March 1949 revised the income tax structure 
for both individuals and corporations. Basic exemptions were raised to 
$1,000 for single persons and $2,000 for married persons, and exemptions for 
family allowance dependants were raised to $150 and for other dependants 
to $400. The tax rate on taxable income ranged from 15 p.c. on the first 
$1,000 to 80 p.c. on taxable income in excess of $400,000. At the same time, 
the point at which investment income became liable to the 4 p.c. surtax was 
raised to $2,400. This basic tax table, which marked the post-war low, 
remained unchanged until the Budget of April 1951. At that time a defence 
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Canada’ s Parliament Buildings, high bere the river from which Ottawa got its name. To 
the north, across the river, is the city of Hull. 


surcharge of 20 p.c., effective July 1, 1951, had the effect of raising the tax 
payable for the calendar year 1951 by 10 p.c. 


In March 1949, the income tax on corporations was changed to 10 p.c. 
of profits up to $10,000 and 33 p.c. of profits in excess of $10,000. Effective _ 
Sept. 1, 1950, these rates were increased to 15 p.c. and 38 p.c., respectively; 
and effective January 1951, a defence surcharge of 20 p.c, was levied applicable 
only to income taxed at the 38 p.c. rate. 


Number of Taxpayers, Total Income and Tax Collected Thereon, by 
Income Classes, 1949 


errr TirITnnESIEIS SEER EEESEIEEIEEIEEEEINESEnIET SERRE 


Income Class Taxpayers Total Income AT otal-lax 
No. $ $ 

Belo ae 1 O00 s, eerie oe eitcnis bet cnscstare bs 5,450 2,570,000 218,000 
BT OOO. s 2 O00e eee sae Liner lessees 740,070| 1,096,146,000 46,984,000 
25000 =< 3,000) he ore ane ie cin te ge AA ane 848 ,960| 2,118, 146,000 87,433,000 
S000 4 OOO AS Te cher: che) cinas cee ol stney seers ye 368,090} 1,247,040,000 66,503,000 
ARQ Os 0 OOO oie titans te dar'a leks assis ehoeeraee hess 117,040 516,696,000 38,462 ,000 
OOO 21.0: OOO a wissen ee se) or apo cases 1S 95:20 748 , 530,000 83,717,000 
Ovierteso1 0 O00 ma ractns eae ee re ener 38,790 702,138,000 177,672,000 
Ota ls oicins ctuscinrs sallegeies ous 2 2,231,970) 6,431 ,266 ,000 500 ,989 ,000 
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Number of Taxpayers, Total hone and Tax Collected Thereon, by 
Occupational Classes, 1949 


~ Class Taxpayers Total Income “Total Tax 
No. $ $ 

Primaky -proGucersr 4 ose site oes eae 56,150 214,307,000 19,298,000 — 
ro tessionalSaek vas, Wor poser teste oc ek eens 23,180 161,010,000 28,202,000 
TU DIO VCS chtael. J His Mnktieet een eae cepa EE 1,947,340 |5,042,344,000 310,417,000 
Sales Gleing ca ana ee ee 20,130 86, 304,000 8,627,000 
Business proprietors. oss ei oot ee 131,000 647,554,000 87, 160,000. 
HOVITAINCLAL raat aan ec Lp eo nets 47,170 257,845 ,000 44,315,000 
PP SPA CCS ae et tess cee sate yagi, aoe Tee 3,000 4,702,000 730,000 
Deceased a tos aka he eam Se 3,450 15,566,000 | 2,128,000 
Wnclassified Wiss oak crt ame a es , 550 1,634,000 112,000: 

LO talsia tak, ea ee 2,231,970 |6,431 ,266,000 500 ,989 ,000 


Increasing tax rates during a period of rapidly rising income has resulted 
in the heavy tax collections that are such a marked feature of current revenue. 


Collections under the Income Tax Act 


-ollecti , Years Ended Mar. 31, 1942-51 


General Income Tax Non- Tax on Total 
Year a Gabe Resident | Gift Tax anus Income 
Individuals one Tax panies Tax 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

LOAD oe 295,874,285) 185,835 ,699|28, 268,775 264,258 —_— 510,243,017 
194 Sr kd, 533,915,059) 347,969, 723|28,080, 797 223,093 —_ 910,188,672 
1944..... 809,570,762] 311,378, 714/26, 943,193) 1,546,633 _— 1,151,757,035! 
1945. 763,896,322) 276,403, 849)28, 599,137 532,599 —_— 1,072,758, 068! 
1946.22. 689,506,763) 217,833,540)/28, 309,619 770,369 —_ 937,729,273! 
1047 See 691,989,231) 196,819,253/30,136,146) 1,538,888)41,972,700 ~ 963,458, 2451 
1948. 656,873,403} 351,535,006)35,889,028] 2,268,845|12,596,108]) 1,059,848,357! 
1949, 760,151,969} 488,549, 610/43 ,445, 764! 1,632,930] 3,440,514 1,297,999,4041 
POS Opeeeas 619,263,363} 602,072 ,622|47,474, 846) 2,089,821) 1,120,510] 1,272,650,191! 
i RO Foy Beene 648,662,654) 711,576, 735|61,610,319} 3,118,019187,619,776) 1,513,135,510! 


; res aa 


1 Includes deferred tax. 


Provincial Finance 


When comparing total revenue, expenditure or debt of all provinces 
for 1949 with previous years, it should be kept in mind that the 1949 figures 
include the Province of Newfoundland for the first time. 


There has been an impressive increase in both revenues and expenditures 


of all provincial governments during the past decade. In 1939 most provincial 


governments derived their largest revenues from taxes (chiefly corporation 
taxes and gasoline sales taxes), motor-vehicle licences and liquor-control 
revenues. To-day, while taxes from all sources are still the greatest revenue 
producer, privileges, licences and permits represent the second largest source 
of net general revenue, followed by Federal Government payments and liquor- 
control revenues. The emphasis in spending has also changed. In 1939 the 
main expenditures in order of size were for social welfare, debt charges 
(excluding debt retirement), education, health and transportation. In 1949 
the heaviest item of expenditure was transportation, followed by. education, 
health, social welfare and natural resources. 
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Total direct and indirect debt increased $285,000,000 in 1949 over 1948 
and about $484,000,000 in the past decade, a rate equal to $3 per capita 
($195 to $198). The percentage of total provincial government bonds out- 
standing that are payable in Canada only continues to increase—a trend that 
has been evident for a number of years. 


Gross General Revenues and Expenditures of Provincial Governments, 
by Provinces, 1947-49 


Note.—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 


Gross General Revenues Gross General Expenditures 
Province SS eee 

1947 1948 1949p 1947 1948 1949p 

$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 
Newfoundland...... Re pants 19,944 Meee eos 24,542 
Prince Edward Island 5,365 5,697 6,375 5,092 5,086 6,418 
Nova Scotia. 6.5 36-0. 38,798 40,253 44,426 29 , 306 SE SYE| 44,301 
New Brunswick. .... 33,791 34,026 36,885 DIOR eek 32,176 36,997 
QOuiebeCr sents tac 219,269 231,508 244,548 174,648" 197,622 212,919 
OntariOnk crusts es 255,876 254,901 280,914 211,237 258,059 291,425 
Manito baw sciences 41,508 44,107 48 , 663 33,343 39,182 43,340 
Saskatchewan....... 61,907 66,226 72,690 56,287 60,729 67,961 
Alberta vss eo aren 54,626 71,347 98,709 38,581 47,444 52,188 
British Columbia... 81,672 119,669 145 ,090 79, 343 1135327: 156,120 
Totals.....| 792,812 867 ,734 998 ,244 655,054 | 788,996 936 ,211 


Provincial foresters preparing a base map. Aerial photography has transformed forest 
survey work into a highly skilled and specialized undertaking. Costs have been 
reduced and accuracy and usefulness of the results immeasurably increased. 
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Net General Revenues and Net Combined General and Capital 4 
Expenditures of Provincial Governments, 1947-49 a 
Net General Revenues Net General and Capital | “a 
Province Expenditures ¥ 
1947 1948 1949p 1947 1948 1949P s 
$’000 $'000 $'000 $'000 $'000 $’000 e 
Newfoundland...... he Bee 17,424 we Stns 26,077 
Prince Edward Island 4,658 4,730 5,092 6,305 5,915 6,743 
Nova Scotia........ 32,389 | 32,667 | 34,249} 35,316 | 44,346 52,703 ym 
New Brunswick..... 28,844 | 285453 | 29,431 || 34,130 | 42,484 40,037 
Quebec... 193,756 | 203,258 | 207,416 || 189,862"| 234,027 198 ,028 
Omenio, ps On, cu 223,213 | 220,024 | 235,421 | 203,539 | 250,738 | 280,550 ’ 
Manitoba.....5... 0. 34,004 | 35,902 | 38,041 | 27,963 |. 35,897 38,830 
Saskatchewan.. 53,312 56,332 61,287 52,539 SSS 61,473 
Alberta... .|. 47,510 | © 62,957 | 88,5471. 43,989 |. 55,938 58,913 “ 
British Columbia... 72,004 | 100,678 | 124,324 |} 85,032 | 109,550 | 163,326 - 
Totals..... 689,690 | 745,001 | 841,232 | 678,675"| 834,270 | 926,680 


Analysis of Net General Revenues of Provincial Governments, 


’ Source 1948 
: $’000 
FICAROS yi ute nomlers co statrrer ain 372,331 
Privileges, Licences and 
Permits— 
Motor-vehicles......... 50,573 
Other.. Pious 85,797 
‘Sales and services........ 20,046 
Fines and penalties....... 2,087 
Other Governments— 
Dominion-Provincial 
Taxation Agreement.| 84,272 
Dominion subsidies. ...| 16,965 
Municipalities......... 1,727 
Government enterprises. .|107,136 


1948 and 1949 


1949p 


$000 
418 ,237 


Source 1948 
$’000 
Other revenue........... 923 
Sub- Petals AE cree ot 741,857 
Non-revenue and _= sur- 
plus receipts......... 4 3444 
Rotals eaactiicceee 745 ,001 
Summary of Liquor Con-]~ 
trol Revenue— 
"FAXeS oe Seale hncetens 10,349 
Permits. ... 16,132 
Fines and penalties. . 381 
Profits. ceo ee 1102, 521 
ConfisGations ss acon 3) 


1 Certain levies, amounting to about $9,000,000, shown under ‘‘Taxes”’ 


1949p 
$000 
1,302 


838,405 
2,827 
841,232 


in 1948 are included 


under ‘‘Permits”’ in 1949, ip 
Analysis of Net Combined General and Capital Expenditures of a 
Provincial Governments, 1948 and 1949 = 
“ » 
Function 1948 1949P Function 1948 1949p by 
$000 | $’000 $7000 | $'000 a 
General government..... 34,280 | 33,611 || Local. government plan- - 4 
Protection of persons and ning and development..! 1,270 Ee Sse PS 
DEOMERGVscs trea is. Liens 34,929 | 44,923 || Debt charges............ 88 ,.131-) 101,754 = ae 
Transportation and com- Contributions to Muni- Pe 
MUIMICACIONS neces els 254,650 |253,736 cipal Governments— Es 
Health and Social Wel- Shared-revenue........ 6,659 11,110 a 
fare— SUDSIGIES Sasi mas eas | On Lon 3,766 a 
Leal thy vcpsnk sees a maces 102,361 |144,119 || Contributions to govern- Be 
Social welfare.... .| 61,596 | 80,630 ment enterprises........] 9,934 12,958 oe. 
Recreational and cultural Other expenditures...... 6,452 6,126") =a 
SELVICES os oe 4,888 52563 es es 
Education. 141,730 |159,243 Sub-Totals..... *F Peetes t 832,486 | 924,647 Bec 
Natural resources ‘and pri- Non-expense and surplus i 
mary industries... 75,121 | 60,480 PAV DIE ES CH. ere de seein 1,784 2,034. 
Trade and industrial de- ae a ne 
VEIODMICOE, Sinienk kes pete 4,354 | 5,115 Lotalsic. (2n9o ae. eee 834,270 | 926,681 ES 
ee Ne ee ne 
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Details of Direct and fncireet Debt of Provincial Goperamenrs (less 


aeiniag Funds), 1948 and 1949 


1948 


Detail 1948 19491, ° Detail 19491,p 
$’000 $000 $000 $000 
Direct Debt— Indirect Debt— 
Bonded debt........ 1,766,978|1,948,872)| Guaranteed bonds... 502,423) 674,953 
Less sinking funds..| 264,059} 341,901 Less sinking funds.. 


Net bonded debt.... 
Sey Bills (held 


.|1,502,919}1,606,971 


3,463 3,402 


498 , 960 
16,002 15,872 


Net guaranteed bonds. 
Guaranteed bank loans 
Other Guarantees— 


bye 
Federal Government 


Municipal Improve- 


97,481 93,703 ment Assistance 
Othersaerc nest os 39,872 39,384 Act loans... 2°. 4,723 4,470 
DS S| Othertece ar Ae, 44,824 40,755 
Totals, Treasury a 
HS Seater 137,353} 133,087] Totals, Other Guaran- 
Sates eee sees LEGS Seah sercciteg ae ote 49,547 A522 0 
Saving certificates and a 
deposits..... caret eae 67,020 68,405] Totals, Net Indirect 
Temporary loans and Debt..... Jn. 0 |= 564 509)|-_732,648 
Ovetdrattss... = 2's. 7,382 9,998 S| — 
Bond sidtiesen awit ‘ 439 107 Grand Totals..... 2,384, 700|2, 669 ,621 
Bond interest due.. 958 857 
Accounts and other ; 
Pavables. cs meen 84,501 96,257 
Accrued expenditures. 19,619 21,291 
Totals, Net Direct 
Debtic Saas A 1,820,191/1,936 ,973 


1 Excludes Newfoundland for comparative purposes. 


Direct and Indirect Debt of Provincial Governments 
(less Sinking Funds), 1948 and 1949 


Direct Debt Indirect Debt 


Province 

1948 1949p 1948 1949p 

$000 $’000 $000 $000 
Newfoundland se Haye den oats let once ; 4,949 3% 5,025 
Prince: Edward-lstanda:..= «...< sa. 13,674 14,734 30 20 
INGVa SCO tian. y <sate coat or arc enero > 118,882 138,958 2,305 3,854 
INC Wa Brunswick: cimseasenuuie stele sons 127,453 141,271 8,260 10,205 
Die Heer sis js soe oho ee ee tea aoe 8 385,093 374,930 284,053 298,987 
MN GAKIO See eye ae ahs eae eo cee eres 627,542 681,679 259 , 226 394,441 
Lam 1 CO Da teccre becca emir o ceiaierNcetes 81,246 97,839 1,040 841 
SaskatGuewail rs wan potesve ohecicet ores 151-505 5d 03% 652 654 
vENGU Bex G2 Pe el PP au ai” Te a 133,827 134,704 2,346 3,161 
British GOLD idsc- ok Wr eucaeastans omen tors 180,969 201,821 6,597 20,485 
NOtal srs oe eee et 1,820,191 1,941 5921 564 509 737 ,673 


Gross Provincial Bonded Debt, by Currency of Payments, 1948 and 1949 


Payable in— 1948 19491 
$’000 $000 
BanadazOmlyrersee yee ceases alee wie aisha Re eee See eee Sara eae ee has 1,210,291 1,356,933 
ondons (england only i.crcs cmatont ata ouknke srs acts Ane RR 29,958 27,447 
London. (England) and: Canadarccyataiccintie oo pital she fuemeuteedy tens Sion 7,582 
Niew. VOEK and" Gana Gaenikc. scans oka ete ehec seen epee e ra eimte es alae cee 301,787 346,182 
Wondonu(England); New ey orkwand) Canada. 0s... dances. tec 216,221 210,728 
OLALS ES Ma Siro ises ce rn ae eet oka AED os oe oe a 1,766 ,978 1,948 ,872 


1 Excludes Newfoundland for comparative purposes. 
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In 1949 local government was carried on in Canada by 4,099 incorporated 
municipalities, urban and rural, many. of which supervised special boards, 
areas, units and districts organized for such limited purposes as the provision 
of utility, health and other services, or acted jointly through such bodies. 
In most provinces the municipalities raised a substantial part of the money 
spent on education. They operated under. charters or Acts of the provincial 
governments to which, in varying degrees, they are accountable. Sparsely 
settled areas without municipal organization are governed by the provinces. 


UA 


As with other governing bodies, most Canadian municipalities borrowed 
rather freely during the boom period of 1900-12, and again during the 1920's. 
In 1924 the gross debenture debt passed. the billion-dollar mark, and in 1932 & 
it reached a peak of $1,384,792,777. Despite borrowing for relief purposes, in 
it then began to decline slowly as capital expenditures were reduced as a 
result of the depressed economic conditions and closer provincial supervision, 
and most municipalities continued to meet their debt charges. Improved 
tax collections coupled with deferment of needed capital expenditures during ie 
the War speeded the decline but levelled off in 1946. In 1947 the rate of capital Ge 
borrowings by municipalities exceeded debt retirement and debenture debt x 
increased. The gross total rose in 1948 and in 1949, 


The major source of municipal revenue is direct taxation and taxation 
revenue is largely derived from levies on the assessed values of real property. 
Both assessed values and tax rates have been increasing steadily since 1939 
with a resultant growth in tax levies. Buoyant economic conditions have 
resulted in the collection of high percentages of current levies in all provinces. ay. 


Municipal Revenue and Expenditure.—Estimated municipal revenue 
for 1949 was $520,000,000, of which $370,000,000 or 71-1 p.c. was derived 
from taxes on real property, $62,800,000 or 12-1 p.c. from other taxes, and 
the remaining $87,200,000 or 16-8 p.c. from other sources, including licences ; 
and permits, public utility contributions and provincial subsidies. . = 


Protection by police 
especially in the large! 
centres, is one of the 
most expensive © 
municipal services. A 
Montreal, calls fo 
help coming in over ¢ 
20-line — switchboarc 
are broadcast im 
mediately to patro 
cars. ‘gis 


Support of local schools currently requires the largest expenditure by 
municipal governments. In 1949 the amount spent on that service was 
$158,800,000 or 30:5 p.c. of all expenditures. Other services cost $286,800,000 
or 55 p.c. and debt charges, together with provision for debt repayment, 
$75,700,000 or 14-5 p.c. Total expenditures were $521,300,000, In 1939 
expenditures of $329,038,000 were divided as follows: 25 p.c. for school 
support, 48 p.c. for other services and 27 p.c. for debt charges and debt 
retirement. 


Municipal Assessed Valuations, Tax Levies, Collections and 
Receivables, 1941-49, and by Provinces, 1949 


Total Taxes 


Valuations Tax Receivable 
Year and on which Tax Collections pone and 
Province Taxes were Levies (Current Collections Property 
Levied and Arrears) | ~ Acquired 
for Taxes xe 
$000 $000 $000 $’000 
TLotalss 1LO4b ce 7,859,415 272,458 237,680! 104-61 237,133 
MOtals 1942 eae ens 7,892 ,698 275,983 239,110! 105-0! 208,406 
MOtals 1 OA See oats sees 7,906,826 278,697 298,196 107-0 192,777 
Motals 104 Svat ae at 8,155,068 291,693 Ps. i 134,024 
Totals, 19462........ 5,885 ,093 230,623 235,487 102-1 86,935 
Totals; 19472... 05. Se SOR DO eh 259,941 255,748 98-4 79,482 p 
Ro tals 194827 eis! 6,504,665 291,680 287,793 98-7 81,386 
1949 5 
Newfoundland....... aoe . 931 845 90-7 266 
Prince Edward Island 19,493 778 762 97-9 226 
INOVaE SCOR Aus sce s e 230,951 13,611 13,199 97-0 4,218 
New Brunswick...... 307 , 626 11,116 10,202 91-8 3,625 
Owebeceesse ae ef =, a we 
ORATION esol dats oes x1 3,980,518 |x2 170,379 167,154 98-1 21,609 
NPanitobarxc-c estat 572,907 30,424 29,223 96-0 9,795 
Saskatchewan....... 865 , 368 35,961 33,672 93-6 19,816 
AIDE AN see ee kes 681, 802 35,003 34,337 98-1 18,679 
British Columbia.... 573,460 35,935 35,292 98-2 9,184 
; Totals, 19492..... alta ap BP 7-45) 334,138 324 ,686 97-2 87 ,418° 
; Sah SS See Sh Sa mda Ao ln a i nfl RE tae 
1 Excludes Quebec cities and towns. 2 Quebec not included, as information not 
available. 


idewalk snow-plow 
in operation at 
Ottawa. 


Direct and Indirect Liabilities of Municipal Governments (less Sinking 
Funds), by Provinces, 1947-49 


1947 3 1948 1949 
Province SaEEEEEeREEEEEEEEEERRIEE oo 
Direct Indirect Direct Indirect Direct Indirect 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $7000 
Newfoundland... .. ..3-2..: ei rae ae at Sole 
Prince Edward Island...... 2,1791 a 2,3841 oo 2,4951 
INOWaAsSCOtian..ccs shee kes D2 en ae 636 26,2211 612 31,7361 829 
New-Brunswick.. 0.2 os 20,387 167 26,852 201 32,854 669 
Omebeenrnecceae i eae Fe Tue A we a Ai 
OntatiOne: csp ee Oe 243 ,445 17,856 | 295,143 16,517 | 348,568 15,907 
INaTit tO Dai! tactics a 42,075 8,029 42,972 7,701 46,735 8,032 
Saska tehewall..<s.. coe 34,070 as 31,645 th 35,013 me 
Alberta this ik. see eres 57,817 pe 65,535 a 76, 364 Ss 
British Columbia...... l oatch= 160, 400 14,440 95,016 16,251 | 110,162 17,040 
SOLAS 23s ae nee eee ak 509 ,006 41,128 | 585,768 41,282 | 687,239 42,477 
Grand Totals........ 550,134 627,050 729,716 


1 Exclusive of rural schools. 


Municipal Bonded Debt and Sinking Funds, Selected Years 1919-46, 
and by Provinces, 1932, 1948 and 1949 


Gross 
Bonded In-| Total Sree PF WenelpeHteas 
Year debtedness | Sinking Province 4 
of Munici- Funds —_——- 
palities 19321 19482 19492 
$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 
LOOPS ae 1290, GAS 3 Newioundiand et areh RS ae: 3,001 
LOD Se esearch ou 1,015,950 3 Prince Edward Island. 2,129 34222 SoLk 
T9OSO SPs as 1,271,390 3 INOvia SCObladh a. a. 2- 31,606 38,010 39,321 
LOSS Goaea ices 1,372,026 | 267,709 || New Brunswick...... 24,753 30,638 37,076 
NOSSesy. Ne, 157802; 208 412269), 430 NN (OUEDER.c.aak cee 463,614 pie A 
193022 aN 15280 8504-272 .010 Is Ontariowaa. see cee 504,756 | 254,248 | 292,542 
TOO eras 1 244). 0014) 2259), 343 > Manitobatis 6 ...5-.. 92,471 50,633 55,059 
1941........}] 1,196,491 | 261,459 || Saskatchewan. . Peele 2598238 26,256 30,141 
TOAD it anaes 1,136,897 | 258,064 || Alberta.. Joey 76,892 47 ,002 63,185 
1943 reese 1,074,777 | 254,864 || British Columbia..... 129333; [422 275 WAST. 618 
VOB De Si Mone « 1,006,936 | 178,780 
HOES is de ae 965,450 | 168,365 | | 
1946 etek cee 503,426 = WOotalsis ear ee 1,384,792 | 572 ,2844 |661 ,2704 
1 Debt for rural schools in the Maritimes not included. 2 Excludes rural schools in 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia. © 3 Sinking fund totals not available previous to 
1934; Alberta showed net debt to 1928. 4 Does not include Quebec. 
¢ Banking 


The Bank of Canada.—The keystone of the Canadian banking structure 
is the Bank of Canada, incorporated in 1934 as a central bank of issue and 
rediscount. Its function is ‘“‘to regulate credit and currency in the best 


interests of the economic life of the nation, to control and protect the external 


value of the national monetary unit and to mitigate by its influence fluctua- 
tions in the general level of production, trade, prices and employment, so far 
as may be possible within the scope of monetary action, and generally to 
promote the economic and financial welfare of the Dominion’’. 

The Bank regulates the statutory cash reserves of the chartered banks, 
which are required to maintain not less than 5 p.c. of their deposit liabilities 
payable in Canadian dollars in the form of deposits with; and notes of, the 
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Bank of Canada. The Bank also acts as the fiscal agent of the Government 
of Canada and may, by agreement, act as banker or fiscal agent for any 
province. It manages the public debt and has the sole right to issue notes for 
circulation in Canada. The Bank is empowered to buy and sell securities 
on the open market; to discount securities and commercial bills; to fix 
minimum rates at which it will discount; and to buy and sell bullion and 
foreign exchange. The bank is managed by a Board of Directors appointed 
by the Government and composed of a Governor, Deputy Governor and 
twelve directors, the Deputy Minister of Finance being a member of the 
Board. 


The Industrial Development Bank.—The Industrial Development Bank, 
which commenced operations on Nov. 1, 1944, is a subsidiary of the Bank of 
Canada but operates as a separate entity. Its function is to supplement the 
activities of the chartered banks and other lending agencies by supplying 
the medium and long-term capital needs of small enterprises; the bank does 
not engage in the business of deposit banking. The capital stock of 
$25,000,000 was subscribed by the Bank of Canada. In addition, the Indus- 
trial Development Bank may, by the issue of bonds and debentures, borrow 
up to three times the amount of its paid-up capital stock. 


Loans, Investments and Guarantees of fhe Industrial Development Bank, 
by Provinces and Industries, as at Sept. 30, 1951 


Classification Author- Out- Classification Author- Out- 


ized standing ized standing 
$ $ $ $ 
Industrial 
Province Enterprise—concl. 
Newfoundland....... — — Paper products (incl. 
127) Shee RS) cho Ve een meee oe art 54,000 SAE OG 2p Dp) we elactats Coe 4,337,675| 4,018,443 
Nova Scotia. 4. =... 655,044 428 ,538|| Printing, publishing 
New Brunswick......| 1,103,298 951,178] and allied industries 706,000 438,061 
Quebec..............}20,222,466/11,044,824]| Iron and steel pro- 
Orttario ss. ae 11,648,564] 8,752,736] ducts (incl. machin- 
Manitobax ose t. oax 1,449,250 742,002|| ery and equipment)| 4,316,606] 2,395,399 
Saskatchewan........ 2,142,658) 1,462,492]| Transportation 
ST DERt A ie oc ee a 151535200 903,164]| equipment.. .| 2,028,664 999,957 
British Columbia and Non-ferrous ‘metal 
Territories.......... 6,815,800] 5,106,267} products.......... 263,500 239,667 
—______|———_]| Electrical apparatus 
totals 250.4 45 ,244 ,280/29 ,425 ,233] and supplies....... 754,000 341,671 
——_—_—___—_—|—————_|] Non-metallic mineral 
PEOGUCES nee neeaeers 2,119,469) 1,568,258 
Industrial Products of petrol- 
Enterprise q eum and coal...... 1,440,000 814,661 


Chemical products. .| 6,982,310) 2,240,129 
Foods and beverages..| 5,472,283] 3,989,082]| Miscellaneous manu- 


Leather products..... 762,500 482,759]| facturing industries 899 , 500 678,780 

Textile products (ex- Refrigeration....... 3,278,608] 2,663,627 
cept clothing)....... 3,004,361} 2,557,539]| Generation or distri- 

Clothing (textile and bution of electricity 95,000 27,000 
ADR sor Seis et ue ea 15141150 926,374 | —_—__ 

Wood products...... 7,272,654| 5,043,826 Totals.......:.. 45 ,244 280/29 ,425 ,233 


Commercial Banking.—While the aggregate supply of money is determined 
by the central bank, it rests with the chartered banks to provide the individual 
credit requirements of commerce and industry of the public generally. There 
are ten banks chartered under the Bank Act and only they, and two long- 
established savings banks, in addition to the Bank of Canada, are legally 
entitled to call themselves “banks” or to use the word “‘banking”’ in connection 
with their business. 
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Main banking room of the ne\ 
Bank of Nova Scotia buildin: 
at Toronto, which was openet 
Sept. 21,1951. 3 


The door of the main vau 
weighing 50 tons yet so finel 
balanced that the girl can clos 
it with one hand. o 


The branch bank is perhaps the most distinctive feature of the Canadian 
system as it exists to-day and for a country such as Canada, vast in area 
and with a small population, the plan has proved a good one. There has 
been no bank failure since 1923 and note holders have experienced no losses 
whatever since 1881. 
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The ten commercial banks have over 3,400 offices spread out over the 
country, many located in small villages which would be quite unable to 
support an independent bank. The head offices of the banks neither take nor 
lend money—all the banking business is done by the branches, each branch 
enjoying considerable independence. But the fact that these branches are 
linked has a very important bearing on the country-wide economic situation. 


The primary function of the bank is to provide.a safe repository for 
savings and surplus funds and to furnish credit for carrying on the business 
of the country. Credit is given in various ways. Direct loans are made, 

_ the proceeds of which customers use for purchasing raw materials, paying 
wages and other operating expenses or for the purchase of goods for resale. 
Letters of credit are issued to finance the importation of goods. In this way 
the bank exchanges its well-known and acceptable credit for the less-known 
credit of its customers. Apart from the deposit and loan facilities provided, 
the banks render innumerable services to the communities in which they serve. 


Statistics of Chartered Banks, Selected Years, 1930-50 


NotTEe.—These figures are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each 
year, except in the case of the numbers of branches which areas at Dec. 31. 


See , | Liabili- | Liabili- | 7 cong | total 
Bank and Year Canada ae Ee yee and Dis- cee 
and holders | Public | COUntS | pilities? 
Abroad! 

No. $ $ $ $ $ 
000,000 | 000,000 | '000,000 | 000,000 | ’000,000 
P00 ee ee, ee ae Re AMORA dir 32 237 308. | 225910 1-2 065 4123 514, 
1930 RG prea ia be Aes) 3,319 | 3,592 279 | 3,298 | 1,244 | 3,061 
Da ae ao ee OP lee aia cee 3,106 | 6,743 282 | 6,439 | 1,505 | 6,160 
G7 aR Simi a ec COR RGR 3,410 | 8,140 328 | 7,799 | 2,389 | 7,403 
194955 ss ay Pa eg ihe 3,562 | 8,658 333 | 8,310 | 2,618} 7,922 
1950 ae eck oe eal aye: 3,784 | 9,015 337186605 2, 872:4> 48,204 


1Includes sub-agencies which numbered 691 in 1950, including 2 outside Canada. 
= 2K xcluding inter-bank deposits. 


ickometer, in opera- 
2 at a bank head 
fice, counts remit- 
nces from various 
‘anches in the dis- 
ict at the rate of 600 
Ils a minute. 


‘the bank, 


Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks, December 1951 


Branches Liabili- | Liabili- Total 
om Total | ties to ties Loans | Deposit 
Bank Canada | Assets | Share- | to the {And Dis-) Lia- 
and holders |. Public | COUntSs | pilities? 
Abroad! 
No. $ $ $ $ $ 
000,000 | ’000,000 | 000,000 | ’000,000 | ’000,000 
Bank of Montreal =... 2... abe eters Sa. 2,254 ‘87 IRS 671 2,030 
Bank of Nova: Scotia... c.2. ses 394 905 45 856 401 804 
SRank Orel CrOntO ss wee we ors 236 499 20 477 187 451 
Provincial Bank of Canada....... 339 176 6 169 64 166 
Canadian Bank of Commerce..... 620 1,741 60 1,676 715 15 5.82 
Royal Bank...... Fa Bie eae er 762 2525 87 2,435 863 2 287 
Dominion; Bank 203k ace ee 165 472 18 453 212 414 
Banque Canadienne Nationale.... 550 461 14 446 189 438 
Imperial Bank of Canada......... 224 545 18 526 236 496 
Barclays Bank (Canada)......... 4 34 % 31 9 23 
BROLAlS 3.0 seas caneaetas Bie eae 3,871 9,610 358 9,234 3,547 8,691 
Includes sub-agencies which numbered 694, including 2 outside Canada. 2Excluding 


inter-bank deposits. ¢ 


In 1951, there were 106 branches of Canadian chartered banks in oper- 
ation abroad. 


Cheque Payments.—Business operations consist of innumerable individual 
transactions, the great majority of which employ money either in the form 
of currency or cheques drawn against bank deposits. It is estimated that 
about 80 p.c. of the commercial transactions are financed by cheque, the value 
of which serves as an excellent index of the business trend at any given time. 


The value of cheques cashed in all five economic regions continued to 
advance during 1950, reaching a new maximum of over $100,000,000,000. 


The gain of nearly 15 p.c. over the previous year reflected active economic : 


conditions throughout the year. Industrial production was greater than in 
any year since the war period and wholesale prices reached record levels. In 
addition, both employment and labour income were the highest in history and 
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ey ee 
A bank booth at 
country fair—on 
method of bringing to 
the attention of the 
farming community 
the services offered by 
At this 
particular fair, a to- 
bacco-growing < 
test was conducted by 
the bank among the 
farmers of the area. 
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the value of retail trade also reached a new maximum. Indicative of the con- 
tinuing high level of business activity, the total of cheques cashed in the first 
ten months of 1951 was nearly 14 p.c. higher than in the same period of 1950. 


The increase in cheques cashed was fairly general throughout the country, 
32 of the 34 clearing centres for which comparisons are possible recording 
increases over 1949. The greatest relative advance occurred in Ontario, 
followed closely by Quebec, while the Prairie Provinces showed the smallest 
gain. Cheques cashed in Canada’s five largest clearing centres accounted 
for over 75 p.c. of the Canadian total. The trends of debits in these centres 
largely determine the regional trends with the exception of the Maritime 
Provinces. Payments in the two largest centres, Toronto and Montreal, rose 
23 p.c. and 18 p.c., respectively, as compared with 1949 and the total for 
Vancouver was 12 p.c. higher. Winnipeg and Ottawa recorded declines 
during 1950. 

The Canadian aggregate value of cheques cashed has shown a continuous 
series of increases since 1938, the level reached in 1950 having been far above 
that of the years prior to the War. The total was 225 p.c. greater than in 
1938 and 116 p.c. above the inter-war record achieved in 1929. 


- Cheques Cashed at Clearing-House Centres, 1946-50 


Economic 1946 ; 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Area 

- $ $ $ $ $ 
Maritime. 

Provinces!..| 1,604,018,266] 1,750,654,723| 1,970,079,395| 2,317,673,928 2,648,160,641 
Quebec...... 20,749,359 ,813}| 22,919,909,358] 23,689,833,048| 24,732,489,732| 29,106,858,312 
Crabs Sockets 30,401 ,955,884| 30,433,876,385) 33,381,605,192| 36,469,080,580] 43,146,166,945 

tairie 


e Provinces, .| 11,124,679,682| 12,853,736,283) 14,602,310,298] 16,494,526,390|  17,287,706,202 
ritish -_ 
Columbia..} 5,367,593,788} 6,539,916,229| 7,043,619,628| 7,540,592,213 8,446,566,739 


ey Sy 


Totals!. .|69,247,607,433|74,498,092,978|80,687,447,561|87,554,362,843) 100,635,458,839 


1 Data for St. John’s, Newfoundland, are included from April 1949. 


* 


e Insurance 


Life Insurance.—Life insurance business in Canada in 1950 continued the 
ever-increasing rate of expansion in evidence particularly since the end of 
World War II. The sale of life insurance, which combines both protection 
and savings, has been greatly influenced by the international unrest experienced 
during these years—uncertainty stimulates the human instinct to conserve 
against a time of emergency. Also Canada’s impressive industrial expansion 
and the prevalent trend towards individual security has strengthened the 
demand for the services and protection of life insurance. During 1950, new 
business written, including industrial and group insurance, amounted to 
$1,971,000,000, which brought the total life insurance in force in Canada at 
the end of the year to $16,730,000,000. This represents an average of $1,208.37 
of insurance protection for every man, woman and child in the country. 
The amount of premiums paid to carry this insurance was $393,000,000. 
Total benefits paid during the year to policyholders, including death claims, 
matured endowments, dividends, surrender values and annuity payments 
were over $240,000,000. Life insurance in Canada is transacted by 55 
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companies registered by the Federal Government, of which 30 are Canadian, 
5 British and 20 foreign. There are also a few companies operating under 
provinciall icence only. 

Coverage offered by life companies is constantly undergoing change. — 
One of the most interesting is the attitude towards air travel. Whereas 
25 years ago exorbitant prices were charged for any available coverage, to-day © 
air travel is recognized as being safer than many other occupational or travel 
hazards and coverage is granted in life policies without additional premiums. 
In addition, almost any form of flying risk can be covered by both life and a 
casualty insurance at nominal rates. 

Fire Insurance.—The growth of the fire insurance business has aleo been - 
phenomenal and, though a good part of this growth may be attributed to the 
increase in the practice of insurance, it is also indicative of the advance in the = 
amount and value of insurable property throughout the country. Fire 
insurance in force at the end of 1950 amounted to approximately 4 
$32,000,000,000, premiums written amounted to $131,000,000, and claims <- 
paid to $68,000,000. At the end of 1950 there were 273 companies registered : 
by the Federal Government transacting fire insurance business in Canada: ag 
65 of these were Canadian companies, 82 British and 126 foreign. 

Casualty Insurance.—Casualty insurance includes: accident (personal 
accident employers’ liability and public liability); aircraft; automobile; 
boiler; credit; earthquake; explosion; falling aircraft; forgery; guarantee; hail; 
impact by vehicles; inland transportation; live stock; personal property; plate 
glass; real property; sickness; sprinkler leakage; theft; water damage; weather; 
and windstorm. 

The classes of casualty business accounting for the largest and most 
rapidly increasing premium income are automobile, personal accident 
and sickness, and personal property. Premiums written for these classes 
amounted to $168,000,000 in 1950, and those for all classes of casualty to 
$221,000,000. In 1950 there were 284 companies transacting casualty business, 
of which 67 were Canadian, 79 British and 138 foreign. The majority of 
these companies also reported fire business. 
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Ceremony marked the 
arrival on Apr. 24, 
1951, of the first 
cargo. of Alberta 
crude oil at the 
Sarnia, Ont., refinery. 
The crude travelled 
about 1,800 miles 
from the oilfi elds to 

the head of the lake: 

by pipe line and from 
there by tanker. 
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Foreword 


HE illustrated Canada Handbook is 

ees and edited in the Canada 

Year Book Section of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
material obtained from the various Divisions of the Bureau and 
Departments of the Federal Government. In certain special fields, 


information has been kindly contributed by other sources. 


As a companion volume of The Canada Year Book, the Canada 
Handbook offers to the public generally in Canada and abroad an 
attractive and well-balanced picture of the economic and social life 
of the nation. The textual and statistical coverage follows some- 
what the same pattern as that in previous editions with emphasis 
this year directed to mineral development and external relations. 
The information presented is as up to date as possible at the time of 


going to press and gives an outline of Canada’s impressive growth 


to the close of 1952. 
Keecarrha tte 


Dominion Statistician. 


Ortawa, January 30, 1953. 
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Economic Conditions 


at the Close of 1952 


HE Canadian economy at the close of 1952 

was characterized by very high levels of 
production and employment. The major demand factors supporting this 
activity were: defence expenditure, which rose more than 50 p.c. above 1951; 
consumer outlays, which were about 8 p.c. above the previous year, reflecting 
in part a sharp upturn in durable goods purchases; and exports of goods 
and services which were 11 p.c. above the 1951 level, due mainly to an increase 
in sales to overseas countries. In addition, considerable increases were 
reported in investment outlays for new construction, machinery and equip- 
ment, particularly in the fields of resource development and defence-supporting 
industries. 


For the year as a whole, the increase in the total volume of production 
is estimated to have been around 6 p.c. The gross national production of 
goods and services totalled $23,000,000,000 or approximately $1,600 per 
person in a population of 14,430,000. In addition, imports amounted to 
$5,500,000,000, bringing the value of the total available supply to $28,500,- 
000,000. Of this total, personal expenditure took 50-2 p.c., government 
expenditure 14-7 p.c., investment in new construction, machinery and equip- 
ment 14-5 p.c., investment in inventories 0-6 p.c. and exports 20-0 p.c. 
The shares absorbed by government, consumers and exports were higher 
than in the previous year, investment in new construction, machinery and 
equipment was about the same, while investment in inventories took a sub- 
stantially smaller share. 


A number of dominant factors highlight the year’s economic activity: 
the abatement of inflationary pressures and the lifting of consumer credit 
regulations; the improvement in the supply of essential materials and the 
relaxation of controls over them; the surplus on merchandise trading account, 
in contrast to the deficit of the previous year; and the emergence of an exchange 
premium on the value of the Canadian dollar in terms of the United States 
dollar. 


Offsetting these very impressive economic gains, there were developments 
of an adverse nature whose major impact was felt by individual economic 
groups. The outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in Saskatchewan and the 
subsequent United States embargo on shipments of Canadian live stock 
seriously disrupted the live-stock industry throughout the year. Producers 
of wood products, cheese and textiles had difficulty in placing sales. Rising 
costs in the mining industry and the appreciation in the exchange value of 
the Canadian dollar seriously handicapped the gold-mining industry. On 
balance however, and noting these exceptions, the situation at the close of 
1952 was one of extraordinary prosperity. 
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Production and Employment.—The gain of approximately 6 p.c. in total 
real output of goods and services in 1952 was shared by the majority of 


industries, although the amount of the increase varied considerably. Agri-- 


cultural production showed a considerable increase due largely to the record 
wheat crop estimated at 687,900,000 bu. Farmers also harvested record crops 
of barley and soybeans and near-record or above-average outturns of most 
other field crops. 

In contrast to the gain in real farm output, operations in the woods were 
at a lower level. Mineral production, on the other hand, was at an all-time 
high, with the composite volume index for mining about 8 p.c. above 1951 
during the first ten months. In the same comparison, producer shipments 
of crude petroleum increased by more than 25 p.c. compared with 1951; this 
was accompanied by a considerable increase in domestic production of refined 
petroleum products. 


Manufacturing output, in the ten-month comparison, was about the 
same as that of 1951. The sharp decline in production of passenger cars and 
major appliances and in certain soft goods industries which began in mid-1951 
was continued into the early months of 1952. Early in the year, however, 
consumer demand recovered strongly and the subsequent increase in output 
in the depressed industries combined with the steady expansion in defence- 
supporting industries resulted in sharp production gains. In September and 
October the levels of the index of manufacturing output were the highest 
on record. 


Output of non-durable manufactures was about 1 p.c. lower in the first 
ten months of 1952 than in the same period of 1951. The level of the non- 
durables index during the first six months of the year was well below that of 
the corresponding months of 1951, but moved ahead in the latter part of the 
year due in part to the recovery in the production of leather products, 
textiles and clothing in the third quarter. The durables index in the 
ten-month comparison averaged slightly higher than in the previous year, 
but followed a trend similar to that of non-durables. In the first ten months, 
output in the transportation equipment industry was nearly 16 p.c. higher 
than in the same period of 1951. Despite very rapid increases in the second 


half of 1952, production of motor-vehicles was only about 2 p.c. higher in the © 


ten-month comparison. Activity in the aircraft and shipbuilding industries 
was substantially higher The advances in these sectors were sufficiently 
strong to offset declines in the other durable industry groups. 


A substantial gain in real output was recorded by the transportation, 


communication and storage group which rose by 8 p.c. over 1951. The 


volume of construction, as indicated by mid-year data on investors’ intentions, 
also exceeded that of the preceding year by about 6 p.c. Volume of output 
in the trade sector was nearly 5 p.c. greater in the ten-month comparison. 


Turning to total employment, the civilian labour force during 1952 
averaged somewhat more than 1 p.c. higher than in 1951, While the number 
of persons with jobs in agriculture declined by about 6 p.c., non-agricultural 
employment was more than 2-5 p.c. higher. Total number of persons with 
jobs was about 1 p.c. greater. 


Although employment in other industries such as transportation, con- 
struction and mining showed large increases, the manufacturing employment 
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index averaged only slightly above 1951 levels in the ten-month comparison. 
If account is taken of the decline in hours worked per week, total hours worked 
in manufacturing in 1952 showed a moderate drop compared with 1951, 


Personal Income and Expenditure.—Personal income continued to rise 
during the year under review. Labour income, which in 1951 accounted for 


_ about 60 p.c. of personal income, showed a steady increase throughout 1952. 


e 


ra 


_ dependence on other countries for 


Gains over 1951 were recorded in each of the first nine months, bringing the 
_ total for this period to $8,012,000,000, nearly 12 p.c. above the same period 
of the previous year. These increases were the result both of increased 


employment and of higher average weekly earnings, with the latter supplying 


the larger percentage share. The gains in labour income in the nine-month 
comparison were spread over all major industrial sectors. 


The opening, in September 1952, 
by the Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, of 
the Government-financed gas 
turbine plant at Malton, Ont., 
marked the end of Canadian total 


jet aircraft engines. Orenda en- 
gines produced at the new plant 
power the Avro-built CF-100 and 
_ the Canadair-built F-86 Sabre is 
both destined for major roles in 


the defence of freedom with the 
R.C.A.F. 


Other types of personal income include interest, dividends and net rents, 


net income of farm operators, incomes of individual enterprisers such as 
storekeepers, construction contractors, doctors and other professionals, and 
transfer payments. Interest, dividends and net rental income of persons 
increased during 1952. On the other hand, the net incomes of farm operators 


were subject to increases as a result of the record wheat crop, and decreases 


on account of higher expenses and lower prices of live stock. Other net 


incomes also remained fairly stable relative to the previous year. Transfer. 


payments increased substantially, chiefly as a result of pension payments 
under the new old age security program. 


Disposable income, that is to say, the portion of personal income remain- 
ing after payment of personal taxes, also rose in 1952. The increase was 
somewhat less than that of personal income, since there was a substantial 
advance in personal income taxes; from January to September 1952, Federal 
Government income-tax collections were 30 p.c. above the corresponding 
period of the previous year. This increase in personal income taxes can be 
attributed chiefly to the progressive structure of the tax system which causes 
a rise in income to generate an even greater rise in taxes, and to the imposition 
of the old age security tax of 2 p.c. which went into effect at mid-year. 


Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services also increased dur- 
ing 1952. Total retail trade for the first ten months of the year was 7 p.c. 
above that of the corresponding period of 1951, but the growth throughout 
the year was very uneven. Total retail sales in the first quarter of 1952 were 
only slightly above the 1951 level. Sales of durable goods such as furniture, 
motor-vehicles, and radios and appliances lagged seriously. In the second 
and third quarters, however, there was a large upswing in these durable sales, 
following the easing of credit restrictions and the reduction of indirect taxes 
on certain classes of durable goods. Motor-vehicle sales, for example, which 
were 10 p.c. below the 1951 level in the first-quarter comparison, were 16 p.c. 
higher in the second quarter and 12 p.c. higher in the third quarter of 1952. 
Furniture store sales, which had been of about equal value in the first-quarter 
comparison, were higher by more than 19 p.c. in the second quarter and 30 
p.c. in the third quarter of 1952. Radio and appliance sales also gained 
rapidly, and sales of television sets late in the year gave further impetus to 
the durable goods sector. Accompanying these increases in durable goods 


purchases, instalment-account buying and passenger-car financing showed. 


large gains compared with 1951. 


In summarizing the above changes in personal disposable income and 
expenditure, it may be noted that the increase in disposable income between 
1951 and 1952 was approximately equal to the increase in personal expenditure, 
with the result that the residual item of personal saving was not appreciably 
altered. 


Government Economic Measures and Public Finance.—The abatement 
of inflationary pressures in 1952 and the relative improvement in the supply 
situation was accompanied by the relaxation of a number of restrictive 
“measures which the Government had instituted in the two previous years. 


Consumer credit regulations, which were first imposed in the autumn of 1950, 


were relaxed in January 1952, and removed entirely in May. In the latter 
month, the Bank of Canada expressed the view to the chartered banks that, 


with one exception, the special policies of credit restraint which had been 
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the course of primary resource extraction soon leads to the establishment of new 


industrial centres. Service industries grow up quickly, followed eventually by second- 
ary manufacturing industries. 
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agreed upon in February 1951 were no longer necessary. The exception 
related to bank loans secured by corporation stocks, where the arrangement 


calling for at least a 50-p.c. margin remained unchanged. 


Increases in steel-producing capacity and supplies of other critical 
materials made possible substantial reductions in excise taxes in the Budget 
of Apr. 8, 1952. The tax of 25 p.c. on motor-cars, radios and certain appli- 
ances was reduced to 15 p.c., and the 15-p.c. tax on mechanically operated 
refrigerators, washing machines and electric stoves was suspended. Through- 
out the year, the Department of Defence Production progressively removed 
controls on certain essential materials as they came into better supply, includ- 
ing cadmium, lead, zinc, certain copper and aluminum products, sulphur and 
newsprint. Toward the end of the year, it was announced that the ban on 


the use of steel for certain types of non-essential construction would be lifted, 
effective Jan. 1, 1953. 


The outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in Saskatchewan early in 1952 
presented the Government with an emergency situation which was quickly 
brought under control. However, the loss of the United States market caused 
a sharp drop in the price of beef products and the Government subsequently 
was obliged to establish support prices for cattle under the Agricultural Prices 
Support Act, as it had done for hogs earlier in the year. In May, an agreement 
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was reached between the Governments of the United Kingdom, New Zealand 
and Canada whereby Canadian meat could be shipped.to the United Kingdom 
in exchange for New Zealand beef and pork, which would in turn be sold by 
Canada in the United States market. In November it was announced that 
the United States embargo on Canadian live stock would be lifted, effective 
March 1953. 


There were a number of Government measures in the field of housing in 
1952. Interest rates under the National Housing Act on new joint loans were 
raised from 5 to 5-25 p.c. in September. This action was necessary to main- 
tain the supply of funds for housing which otherwise might seek more attrac- 
tive avenues of investment. In October 1952, the Government approved 
increases in the maximum joint loans for rental housing which may be made 
by approved lending institutions and the Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration. Finally, in those communities of from 5,000 to 50,000 population, 
where lending institutions have not extended loans under the National 
Housing Act, such loans may now be made directly by the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation. 


The Canadian gold-mining industry operated under a handicap in 1952 
due to rising costs and the appreciation in the exchange rate of the Canadian 
dollar. These factors resulted in a substantially smaller return from sales of 
gold, and a number of marginal mines were forced to shut down. Toward 
the end of the year it was announced that the Government would therefore 
increase payments to this industry under the Emergency Gold Mines Assist- 
ance Act, effective Jan. 1, 1953. 


Federal Government revenues for the seven months ended Oct. 31, 1952, 
were $2,365,000,000 compared with $2,160,000,000 for the same period of 
1951, an increase of $205,000,000. This increase was more than accounted 
for by the gain in direct personal and corporation income taxes of $218,000,000, 
but there was a decline in excise taxes of $50,000,000. Customs import duties 
and excise duties increased moderately. It should be noted that the 1952 
figures exclude the new old age security tax receipts; with these included, 
personal and corporation income taxes would show an additional increase of 
$29,000,000, and excise taxes would show a net gain of $25,000,000 rather 
than a decline. 


Total Federal Government expenditure in the first seven months of 
1952-53 was $2,077,000,000, compared with $1,656,000,000 in the same period 
of the previous year, a gain of $421,000,000 or 25 p.c. The greater part of 
the increase was due to defence expenditure, which rose to $883,000,000 from 
$593,000,000 in the previous year. Despite the increase, the rate of defence 
spending in the first seven months of the fiscal year was well below the amount 
of $2,100,000,000 appropriated by Parliament for 1952-53. The increase of 
$131,000,000 in non-defence expenditures was due chiefly to higher payments 
to the provinces under the Tax Rental Agreements and higher disability 
pensions to veterans. 


The budgetary surplus at the end of October 1952 was $288,000,000 
compared with $504,000,000 at the end of October 1951. 


Foreign Trade.—The level of merchandise trade was very high throughout 
1952. In the first ten months of the year exports were more than 11 p.c. 
above their record 1951 value for this period and their volume gain was 
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almost 12 p.c. On the other hand, the value of imports was 5 p.c. below that 
of the same period of 1951. However, the decline in the value of imports 
was entirely due to lower import prices and the favourable rate of exchange; 
in volume terms, imports actually rose by about 5 p.c. As a result of these 
developments, Canada’s balance of trade on merchandise account in the first 
ten months of 1952 showed a surplus of $248,000,000 compared with a deficit 
of $292,000,000 for the same period of 1951, 


While both import prices and export prices declined in 1952, the fall of 
import prices from their peak in June 1951 was greater than that of export 
prices from their peak in November 1951. As a result, the terms of trade 
(the ratio of export prices to import prices), which had become less favourable 
in the early part of 1951, improved substantially in 1952, In the first ten 
months of the year the terms of trade averaged 13 p.c. above the level of the 
1951 period. This factor, together with the relatively greater increase in the 
volume of exports than in imports, was responsible for the marked change in 
the trade balance. 


The greater part of the increase in exports in 1952 was in sales to overseas 
countries. Heavy exports of grains to the United Kingdom and Europe, 
together with increased sales of metals and forest products accounted for 
most of these gains. Latin America made especially heavy purchases of 
Canadian automobiles during the period that the domestic market was 
restricted by credit controls, and a variety of other exports to Latin America 


also increased. Exports to the United States showed little change from 
the high value and volume of 1951. The brief outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in Canada closed the United States market to Canadian beef and 
cattle, and exports of wood-pulp and some other forest products were lower. 
However, these declines were offset by increases in such items as aircraft, 
base metals, asbestos and newsprint. 


Imports from the United States and from Latin America in the first ten 
months of 1952 were greater than in the 1951 period. Defence imports from 
the United States increased in importance, and those of consumer goods and 
industrial materials were well maintained. Purchases of cotton and sugar 
from Latin America increased very sharply. Imports from other overseas 
countries declined; those from Europe and the United Kingdom were affected 
by the lower Canadian demand for textiles, and the United Kingdom’s 
sales of automobiles were reduced by credit restrictions in Canada. The value 
of imports from the Commonwealth was reduced by a very sharp drop in the 
prices of rubber, wool and tin; in addition, Canadian inventories of these 
materials were drawn down during the period. 


As a result of these changes, the pattern of trade in 1952 was altered 
considerably. The United States took only 53 p.c. of exports in the first ten 
months as opposed to 60 p.c. in the 1951 period, and supplied 74 p.c. of imports 
in the first ten months as opposed to 68 p.c. in the 1951 period. The deficit 
on merchandise trading account with the United States was thus increased 
from $457,000,000 to $536,000,000 in the first ten months of 1952. The United 
Kingdom, other Commonwealth countries, Europe, and other foreign countries 
absorbed a greater share of exports, but the proportion of imports originating 
in these countries declined (except for those of Latin America). There was 
consequently an increase in the trading surplus with the United Kingdom, 
from $144,000,000 in the first ten months of 1951 to $345,000,000 in the first 
ten months of 1952, while the balance on merchandise trade with other Com- 
monwealth countries increased from a deficit of $78,000,000 to a surplus of 
$67,000,000. The trading surplus with other countries also showed a gain, 
rising from $99,000,000 to $373,000,000. 

The current account surplus, however, was much smaller than the export 
surplus, because there continued to be a large deficit on non-merchandise 
transactions. The current surplus with overseas countries in the first ten 
months of 1952 was large enough to offset the substantial current deficit with 
the United States and to show a small surplus on transactions with all coun- 
tries. By contrast, in 1951 the surplus with overseas countries offset less 
than one-half of the deficit with the United States. 


Capital Movements.—The dominant factor in the capital account in 1952 
was the inflow of long-term capital to finance Canadian development. This 
took two principal forms, inflows for direct investment in Canada, and inflows 
from the sale of new issues of Canadian securities in the United States. 

Direct investment in Canadian branches and subsidiaries by foreign 
concerns has played an increasingly important role in the Canadian~balance 
of payments since the end of the War, and the inflow has risen year by year 
to reach over $300,000,000 in 1951. During the first nine months of 1952 the 
total exceeded that for the same period of 1951. About 85 p.c. of the total 
was associated with expansion of the mining and petroleum industry, nearly 
one-half falling in the latter category. 
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Kemano Camp from the air. The first stages of the big aluminum development 400 miles 
north of Vancouver are moving ahead on schedule. Af fhe end of 1952, Kenney 
Dam was finished and water was rising in the 350 sq. mile lake being created. The 
ten-mile tunnel was driven half way through the mountain toward the half-completed 
Kemano power-house. The 50 miles of right-of-way for the transmission line was 
cleared and many of the 250 towers erected, and the smelter was rising in the cleared 
forest site at Kitimat. 


Proceeds of new issues of Canadian securities sold in the United States 
totalled $275,000,000 in the first nine months of the year. Retirements of 
Canadian securities owned abroad were considerably lower than in 1951 and 
net new issues of about $220,000,000 in the nine months were about equal to 
the total for the whole of 1951. Nearly one-half the new issues were corporate 
obligations, the remainder being provincial and municipal issues, New issues 
in the third quarter of 1952 fell to only $22,000,000 and there are indications 
that, while the fourth-quarter total will be considerably higher, there will also 
be heavy retirements. 


Non-residents were also substantial purchasers of outstanding stocks of 
Canadian corporations in 1952; the capital inflow for this purpose totalled 
$64,000,000 in the nine months. 


Demands for Canadian funds arising from these substantial capital 
inflows totalled $500,000,000 in the first nine months of the year, and were 
reinforced by demands arising from the current account surplus. Increased 
official holdings of gold and United States dollars supplied only a minor part 
of this demand. Official holdings of gold and U.S. dollars in December 1952 
were $1,860,200,000 compared with $1,778,600,000 in December 1951. Pres- 
sures created in the exchange market by these transactions were reflected in 
the rising value of the Canadian dollar in terms of U.S. funds, which in 
December 1952 was about 5-5 cents higher than in December 1951. 


The strength of the Canadian dollar contributed to large capital outflows 
through liquidations of outstanding Canadian bonds and debentures held by 
non-residents, and through short-term movements. The latter took the 
form mainly of reductions in accounts payable and increased holdings of 
bank balances and short-term investments abroad. 


Public and Private Investment in 1952.—Capital expenditures in 1952 
were substantially higher than in 1951. It is estimated that the total amount 
of public and private investment during the year amounted to approximately 
$5,122,000,000, 12 p.c, higher in value terms than in 1951. This increase 
consisted of a 15-p.c. gain in new construction and a 17-p.c. larger outlay for 
new machinery and equipment. 


Non-residential construction was higher both in value and in volume 
during 1952. The gains are attributed to substantial increases in work put 
in place on defence projects including airfields, barracks, military encamp- 
ments, ranges, air defence installations, and so on, and in defence-induced 
industrial construction. Developments in aluminum, oil and iron ore 
accounted for a considerable portion of the gain in capital expenditures. 
By contrast, certain types of ‘‘non-essential’’ construction, which had been 
deliberately limited by steel restrictions and the deferred depreciation regula- 
tions of the Federal Government, showed little change or some decline during 
the year. The removal of steel restrictions was announced late in the year, 
and it was expected that deferred depreciation regulations would be removed 
shortly. 


There was a gradual revival of home building commencing with the 
second quarter of 1952; this followed a severe set-back in the early months 
of the year. By early autumn, the rate of residential construction exceeded — 
that for the corresponding period of 1951. This increased activity was related 
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to a larger flow of institutional mortgage money, and increased lending under 
the National Housing Act. For the year as a whole the value of new resi- 
dential construction was expected to be equal to that of the year 1951, 


The costs of building did not show generally any large increase in the 
year 1952; higher wage rates were offset, at least in part, by lower prices of 
such building materials as lumber, other wood products and window glass. 


Investment in machinery and equipment continued at a higher level 
throughout 1952. In most cases, deliveries were higher than the previous 
year both in value and quantity. The favourable rate of exchange on the 
Canadian dollar during 1952 was reflected in some reductions in unit costs of 
various types of imported machinery, but unit costs of domestically produced 
machinery were, on the whole, somewhat higher. 


Net additions to inventories, a form of investment not included in the 
capital expenditures described above, were much lower in 1952 than in 1951. 
Whereas the change in book values of inventories in 1951 amounted to 
$1,620,000,000, inventory accumulation in 1952 was only about $200,000,000. 
There was a very substantial decline in book values of holdings of manu- 
facturing inventories, while retail trade inventories were also slightly lower. 
On the other hand, holdings of farm inventories, grain in commercial channels, 
and wholesale trade inventories were substantially higher at the close of 1952 
than at the same time a year ago. On balance, the relatively small net addi- 
tion to inventory book values in 1952 reflected a combination of a larger 
volume of inventory holdings and lower prices in some groups than at the 
close of 1951. 


Domestic Prices.—The general wholesale price index reached a peak in 
July 1951, but declined by small amounts in nearly all months since that time. - 
As a result, it was down by nearly 6 pc. in the first ten months of 1952 by 
comparison with the same period of 1951. The major groups contributing to 
this decline were animal products, vegetable products, fibres and textiles, and 
non-ferrous metal products. Iron and steel products prices continued to 


- expand. 


The consumer price index declined by small amounts after Jan. 1, 1952, 
chiefly as a result of lower food prices. These declines were not sufficient to 
offset previous increases and, in the ten-month comparison, the index was 
more than 3 p.c. higher than a year previously. 3 


Prices of commodities and services used by farmers increased, while the 
farm prices of their produce declined. Upward trends in some cost factors 
entering new construction, machinery and equipment and government 
expenditures continued during the year. The movements of export and import 
prices are referred to above. 


All of the foregoing price influences are reflected in the domestic price 
level of final products and sérvices. The average level of prices entering con- 
sumer expenditure, government expenditure, and business expenditure for 
capital facilities was higher in 1952 than in 1951. Insofar as imported raw- 
material prices were lower and end-product prices higher, a wider domestic 
margin was implied. The price factor entering total national expenditure was 
therefore higher for the year 1952 than during 1951, although it indicated a 
relatively stable trend for the year as a whole. 
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Canadian Mineral Development 


) HE prospector may fairly claim priority in 
Ti development of mining. In earlier and 
simpler days he was apt to be a rugged individual who, as the season opened, 
loaded his burro or canoe with a few months’ supply of food, a gun, an axe 
and a prospector’s pick, and disappeared into the wilderness to see what he 
could find. His field of search was usually haphazard, in a day when a large 
part of the country was virtually unexplored and unmapped either topo- 
graphically or geologically. And it was gold he was looking for—gold and 
silver—industrial metals like iron, copper, zinc, lead and nickel running a 
rather poor second. Recognition of the ores of these metals did not call for 
a very high level of formal education and though many searchers had the 
advantage of some degree of technical training, others relied on their own 
keenness of observation and hard-bought experience. 


The mineral field to-day presents a totally different picture. The age 
of atomic energy, electronics and jet engines has greatly stimulated the 
demand for the long-established metals and raw materials, but at the same 
time it has created a host of new demands largely centred around metals and 
minerals the names of which were formerly seldom heard outside the labora- 
tory. Several of these are rare and, when they do occur, are likely to do so as 
comparatively small percentages of highly complex associations of other 
minerals. Their recognition in the field frequently demands a considerable 
knowledge of both geology and chemistry. The geiger counter, it is true, 
affords a fairly easy means of recognizing the presence of radio-active minerals 
but, in the rest of the field, visual search of areas thought to be geologically 
favourable, followed by field and laboratory tests of promising finds, is the 
usual procedure. The use of aircraft has had a tremendous effect on pros- 
pecting. The air-borne magnetometer and other geophysical devices afford 
means of locating promising mineralized areas, while the aeroplane itself makes 
it possible to reach, in a matter of hours or even of minutes, areas that for- 
merly could have been examined only after weeks of arduous travel by land 
and water. 


Thus the prospecting pattern has been changed in many ways. Where 
once a host of prospectors operated individually with little or no assistance, the 
work is now done by teams of highly trained men employed by mining and 
exploration companies and syndicates that can afford to maintain the costly 
equipment of aircraft and instruments that characterize the prospecting field. 


When a promising indication has been found, the next step is surface 
trenching to determine the width, direction and extent of the ore veins. The 
ore-body is then outlined, usually by diamond drilling, and the approximate 

grade of the ore determined. If the results of the drilling are satisfactory, 
the deposit is opened up by underground workings and the ore is blocked out. 
If the ore is of a type for which standard methods of treatment have been 
worked out, the problem is mainly one of planning what buildings and equip- 
ment will be required. If, however, the ore is of a complex type, considerable 
research and experiment, sometimes extending over a period of years, may be 
necessary before production can proceed. 
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When the construction stage is reached, the location of the ore-body may 
bring up additional problems. The capriciousness of nature is seldom more 
noticeable than in the field of minerals. Cases do occur where a discovery is 
made in convenient proximity to civilization and where construction, trans- 
portation and processing present no more than their own inherent problems. 
But the find is very often in an undeveloped part of the country, devoid of 
roads, railroads, water access, or facilities for obtaining supplies of any kind. 
In these cases, development involves provision of means of access for taking in 
supplies and equipment and for transporting the material mined. Such pro- 
vision ranges from the comparatively inexpensive construction of a few miles 
of road linking up with some established highway to such an enterprise as the 
development of the Quebec-Labrador iron deposits, which involves the 
construction of 360 miles of railroad through difficult and largely unexplored 
country as well as the building of a deep-water port. 


Housing of the mine staff, again, presents varied problems. If the mine 
is within easy access of an established settlement, the problem is readily 
solved. But where development takes place scores or perhaps hundreds of 
miles from settlement, there arises the necessity of providing practically 
every amenity—shelter, sanitation, food supplies, shopping facilities, medical 
care, recreation—and arranging for its maintenance and administration. 


It is not hard to visualize, therefore, just how complex and far-reaching 
in its effect on the national economy mining may be. Even a small mine will 
tend to become a focus for settlement and for developments in both mineral 
and other fields, while a vast enterprise like the Quebec-Labrador operation 
is almost equal to the opening up of a new country. 


For a long time Canada’s mineral industry has been a major element in 
the country’s growth and development. Of late years, and particularly since 
the War, expansion in the mineral field has been truly phenomenal. The 
sixty-six-million-dollar production of 1901 had grown to $560,241,290 by 
1941 and in 1951 total production was valued at $1,245,483,595, exclusive of 
uranium products, for which figures are not available. The 1951 total, of 
course, reflects to some extent the gradual decline in the value of the dollar, 
as well as fluctuations in the prices of the products themselves. Nevertheless, 
the volume of production has also increased steadily. The index of physical 
volume of output in the mining industry (1935-39 =100) shows a rise from 
132-0 in 1941 to 161-8 in 1951. The industry employed 128,871 people in 
1951, as compared with 120,400 in 1950, and 113,200 in 1941. The tonnage 
of ore mined and rock quarried has shown a steady increase: 1922, 14,000,000; 
1930, 35,000,000; 1941, 65,000,000; and 1951, 92,700,000. 


Canada leads the world in the production of nickel, platinum and the 
platinum metals and asbestos, ranks second in gold and aluminum, third in 
zinc, and fourth in copper and lead. In the near future, Canada’s production 
of high-grade iron ore will be increased tremendously and the recently begun ~ 
output of tungsten concentrates will make Canada the largest producer of 
this most valuable strategic metal in the free world. 


Canada’s output of the five most important non-ferrous metals is very 
large. For the year 1951, nearly 9 p.c. of the world’s lead, more than 9 p.c. 
of the copper, 14 p.c. of the zinc, 90 p.c. of the nickel and nearly 24 p.c. of 
the world output of aluminum (from imported ores) were produced in Canada. 
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The combined value of exports of all five metals amounted to over 
$478,000,000—a total approached by no other country. 


‘The United Kingdom and the United States shared the bulk of Canada’s 
exports of these metals. The United Kingdom took 32-8 p.c. (in value) of 
the copper, 27-0 p.c. of the lead, 23-6 p.c. of the nickel, 33-0 p.c. of the zinc, 
and 45-9 p.c. of the aluminum. The percentages exported to the United 
States were: copper 35-7 p.c.; lead 52-9 p.c.; nickel 67-6 p.c.; zinc 54-0 p.c.; 
and aluminum 32-8 p.c. 


In the 1952 mineral picture iron ore continued to be most prominent. 
Some 417,000,000 tons of high-grade ore have been definitely located on the 
Quebec-Labrador development, and further important ore-bodies are likely 
tobe found. The railway from Seven Islands was scheduled for completion to 
Mile 165 before the 1952 freeze-up and an excellent airfield at this point will 
facilitate the transportation of material to the mine site, pending completion 
of the railroad. Ore shipments at the rate of 2,500,000 tons annually are 
expected to begin in 1954, rising to 10,000,000 tons over a three-year period. 

Exploration of the iron-ore deposits in the Steep Rock area of Ontario 
has indicated the presence of eight major ore-bodies. Geological evidence 
suggests that over-all reserves may reach 500,000,000 tons per thousand feet 
of depth, with the possibility that the ore may extend with undiminished 
grade and extent to 3,000 feet or more. Steep Rock Iron Mines Limited 
has leased the eastern third of the Steep Rock Range to two groups of iron 
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The aeroplane has opened a new frontier to the Prospector, the geologist and the mining 
engineer. From east to west and northward fo the Arctic, potential mining areas 
are being subjected to an intensified frontal attack. 


and steel companies for development, and is itself concentrating on two main 
ore-bodies—the Errington and the Hogarth. Shipments from the former 
amounted to 1,325,889 tons in 1951. It is expected that 1953 shipments from 
these will be about 3,500,000 tons, on the basis of present plans. Demand for 
ore is, however, increasing so rapidly that an expansion program which would 
increase the output from this portion of the area to between 6,000,000 and 
9,000,000 tons is under consideration. When the eastern areas come into 
production, the total Steep Rock output will probably be between 10,000,000 
and 15,000,000 tons a year. 


The great hematite deposits at Wabana, N’f’ld., have been turning out 
about 1,700,000 tons of ore annually, a production that will shortly be 
increased to 2,500,000 tons as the result of an extensive program of mechaniza- 
tion, which included installation of the world’s longest underground conveyor- 
belt system. The United Kingdom and Germany have contracted for the 
annual delivery, over a five-year period, of 1,000,000 tons and 500,000 tons, 
respectively. The remainder of the output will supply the Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation mill, at Sydney, N.S., which calls for 900,000 tons a year. 


The siderite ores of the Michipicoten area of Ontario are in steady 
demand, both because of their comparatively high (3 p.c.) manganese con- 
tent and their self-fluxing property. The Helen Mine of Algoma Ore Prop- 
erties Limited, with proved reserves estimated at 100,000,000 tons, is the only 
one presently producing. Ore is shipped to Jamestown, three miles distant, 
for sintering; one-third of the sinter is used by Algoma Steel Corporation, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and the remainder is sold, chiefly in the United 
States. Sinter output for 1951 was 1,188,842 tons. Algoma Ore Properties 
Limited announced that diamond drilling on the Alexander Mine property, 
east of the Helen and Victoria Mines, shows an ore-body equal in grade to 
that of the last-mentioned mines. The Siderite Hill deposits, three miles 
northeast of the Helen Mine, total 100,000,000 tons of ore with an iron con- 
tent of 35 p.c.; a further 30,000,000 tons with a 41-p.c. iron content have been 
proved at the Britannia property, eight miles northeast of the Helen Mine. 
In the Goulais River area, some 50 miles northeast of Sault Ste. Marie, ore 
reserves with a 30-p.c. iron content are estimated at over 150,000,000 tons. 


The magnetite deposits of Marmoraton Mining Company Limited near 
Marmora, Ont., lie beneath a capping of limestone from 100 to 150 feet thick. 


This capping is being removed as a preliminary to open-pit mining and the ~ 


shipping of concentrates at a rate of 1,750 tons per day should start in 1954. 


The magnetite deposits near Quinsam Lake, Vancouver Island, B.C., 


were brought into production in September 1951, and had produced over * 


101,000 tons of concentrates by the end of the year. Output ranged from 
60,000 to 70,000 tons monthly in 1952. Extensive development work has 
been carried on at two other British Columbia deposits—on Texada Island, 
and on Elk River, Vancouver Island. The former came into production in 
May 1952. For the balance of the year, combined shipments of beneficiated 
ore from Quinsam and Texada averaged 100,000 tons per month. 


Exploration and development in the petroleum and natural gas fields 


of Western Canada continued at a very high tempo in 1952, with expendi- 


tures amounting to an estimated $250,000,000. During the first nine months — rs 


of the year, 80 discoveries of oil were reported and 58 discoveries of natural 
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Nesbitt-LaBine de- 
velopment in the 
northern Saskat- 
chewan uranium 
fields. It is one 
of the most prom- 
ising prospects of 
the Athabaska 


area. 


A geologist en- 
gaged in under- 
ground geigering 
in a drift at the 
Nesbitt-LaBine 


mine. 
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gas; the total of 138 was the highest yet reported in any one year. Alberta was 
credited with 104 of the discoveries, and the others were mostly in British 
Columbia, southern Saskatchewan and southwestern Manitoba. At the 
end of September 1952, Alberta’s reserves of crude petroleum were estimated 
to be 1,800,000,000 bbl., as against an estimate of 1,500,000,000 at the end 
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The 400-mile pipe 
line from Montreal 
to the Toronto- 
Hamilton area as 
if neared comple- 
tion. lt was 
brought into op- 
eration on Nov. 


11952. 


This huge tank 
being rolled into 
place during con- 
struction opera- 
tions is now used 
to measure off 
the quantities of 
nineteen different 
petroleum __ pro- 

q ducts carried for 
three oil com- 
panies. 


of 1951. The number of wells producing or capable of producing during the 
week ended Nov. 10 was 3,503 as against 2,659 for the same period in 1951. 
The daily average production for the first nine months of 1952 amounted to 
162,000 bbl., as against a potential, yield of 275,000 bbl. The highest daily 
average for any one week in 1952 was 217,513 bbl. and that for 1951 was 
167,004 bbl. Production for the first seven months of 1952 was 31,735,610 
bbl., more than 1,500,000 bbl. over the same period of 1951. 
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Production of crude petroleum is directly related to availability of market 
outlets. The Interprovincial Pipe Line from Edmonton to Lake Superior 
transported 17,331,165 bbl. during the first six months of 1952 (a daily 
average of 95,000 bbl.) as against 30,139,907 bbl. for the whole of 1951. 
Delivery of oil through the Trans-Mountain Pipe Line, from Edmonton to ° 
Burnaby, B.C., is expected to begin in August 1953 at the rate of 75,000 bbl. 
a day. Refinery and storage facilities have been greatly expanded. The 

| capacity of the refinery at Shellburn, near Vancouver, is being doubled in 
anticipation of the arrival of the pipe line; when completed, the refinery 
capacity will be 15,000 bbl. daily, and storage capacity will be increased by 
| 300,000 bbl. A development of major importance in this connection is the : 
projected construction by General Petroleum Corporation of Los Angeles, 
Cal., of a refinery near Bellingham, Wash., with a capacity of 35,000 bbl. 
a day, to process Alberta crude petroleum delivered by Trans-Mountain 
Pipe Line. This project is in part a result of the lowering of the United States 
tariff on crude oil imports from 21 cents to 10} cents a barrel. The new 
refinery of Canadian Oils Company Limited at Sarnia, Ont., opened in 
September 1952, is the largest built in Canada since the end of World War 
II. It has the first platforming unit in Canada, and one of the few yet 
constructed anywhere. The plant is processing 20,000 bbl. a day of Alberta 
crude, transported by the Interprovincial Pipe Line. Storage capacity is 
2,000,000 bb!. The Moose Jaw, Sask., refinery has been enlarged and mod- 
ernized, and is now the third largest in Western Canada. Capacity has 
been jumped from 5,000 bbl. to 15,000 bbl. daily. At the end of 1952, two 
oil product pipe lines were approaching completion—the Trans-Northern 
and the Sarnia-Toronto. The Trans-Northern is a 10-inch line, running for 
400 miles from Montreal to the Toronto-Hamilton area, with an 8-inch 
branch line from Farran’s Point to Ottawa. It was brought into operation 
on Nov. 1, 1952, and delivers gasoline, diesel oil, and domestic fuel oils 
from the Montreal refineries of McColl Frontenac, British-American and 


ary laboratory of 
| the Geological Survey 
_of Canada examining 
drill cores from the 
oil fields. These cores 
are studied to deter- 
‘mine the formations 
favourable to the oc- 
currence of oil. 


Shell Oil companies at a rate of 40,000 bbl. daily. Such lines require less 
steel than would be needed for alternative storage and shipping facilities 
and provide much greater flexibility in distribution, since delivery of any type 
of product in any required quantity can be made as and when needed, irres- 
' pective of weather conditions. 

The Sarnia-Toronto line, which handles gasoline, furnace fuels, and diesel 
and stove oils from the Sarnia refinery, is 188 miles long. The 12-inch line 
from Sarnia to Waterdown divides at that point into a 10-inch branch to 
Toronto and two 6-inch spur lines to Hamilton. Deliveries to Toronto 
started on Nov. 5, 1952. Initial capacity is 39,000 bbl. a day. 


Proved reserves of natural gas greatly increased during 1952. The Fort 
St. John field in the Peace River area of British Columbia may yet prove to 
possess the greatest reserves of any field yet found in Canada. Proved and 
probable gas reserves in the Peace River area amount to upwards of 
2,506,000,000,000 cu. ft., of which 1,585,000,000,000 cu. ft. are in the British 
Columbia section. It is from this field that Westcoast Transmission Com- 
pany’s pipe line proposes to draw its supplies. Construction has been 
authorized by the Federal Board of Transport Commissioners, but awaits 
authority from the Federal Power Commission, Washington, D.C., to import 
natural gas into the United States. 


An important outcome of the great gas and oil discoveries in Western 
Canada is the recent establishment of petro-chemical industries. Recovery 
plants have begun turning out sulphur recovered from sour natural gas in 
the Jumping Pound and Turner Valley fields at the rate of 21,000 tons a year. 
It is interesting to note that a natural gas well recently brought in at 
Okotoks, Alta., shows a hydrogen sulphide content of 32 p.c. by volume, ten 
times that of the Jumping Pound gas; a recovery plant will be erected if 
sufficient reserves are proved. Fort Saskatchewan, Alta., is the site of a 
pressure-leaching plant to treat the nickel concentrates from Lynn Lake, 
Man. ‘The process requires large quantities of ammonia which will be derived 
from natural gas. 


In the field of the industrial minerals, asbestos production, long confined 
to the Eastern Townships of Quebec, has been extended to Ontario, New- 
foundland and British Columbia. Canadian Johns-Manville Company 
Limited is developing the deposits near Matheson, Ont. and drilling is also 


being carried out elsewhere in northern Ontario with promise of further pro- — 


ducing properties. The Cassiar Asbestos Corporation is erecting a mill to 
process a large deposit of long-fibre asbestos at McDame Mountain, B.C., 
and Newfoundland Asbestos is doing likewise in connection with a deposit 
of good-quality chrysotile asbestos at Lewis Brook on the west coast of the 
Island. Two new producers seem assured in Quebec: Dominion Asbestos 
Mines Limited is building a mill with a daily capacity of 2,200 tons at St. 
Adrien, and United Asbestos Corporation is negotiating with American 
Smelting and Refining Company regarding development of the Black Lake 
deposits. These projects will raise the number of Eastern Townships pro- 
ducers to nine. 

Substantial quantities of sulphur are being derived, in the form of liquid 
sulphur dioxide, from the gases from the new oxygen flash-smelting process 
now being used by International Nickel at Copper Cliff, Ont. Canadian 
Industries Limited has erected a plant to process the smelter gases which, when 
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Construction activities at Lynn Lake, over 500 air miles north of Winnipeg, 
Man. The entire town of Sherridon is in process of moving northward 
from its exhausted copper-zinc mine to a new nickel-copper mine at 
Lynn Lake. The program calls for a 147-mile railway line from 
Sherridon, a 7,000-h.p. power plant and the mine buildings. 
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operating at full capacity, will produce 90,000 tons of liquid sulphur dioxide 
yearly, equivalent to 45,000 tons of sulphur. The liquid gas will be used by 
sulphite pulp mills, and will materially ease the sulphur import situation. 


| There has been much activity in the Canadian salt industry. The 
| Morton Salt Company of Chicago recently acquired a substantial interest 
ea in the Canadian Salt Company, a new concern operating plants at Lindbergh, 
Alta., Neepawa, Man., Windsor, Ont., and Malagash, N.S. The Company 
Pe has been carrying on core-drilling in Ontario, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland 
| to obtain data on salt deposits which might form a basis for the establishment 
of industries using salt as a raw material. In the course of drilling for salt 
at Windsor, a 70-foot bed of sandstone having a grain-size suitable for glass- 
making was found at a depth of 500 feet. The material could be readily 
[ie processed to produce a fine grade of silica sand, which is in steady demand 
for making glass, abrasives, and sodium silicate. This demand has stimulated 
be interest in possible domestic sources of supply, as a result of which three 
. properties, near Montreal, Ottawa, and Gananoque, are being considered for 
a development. Until quite recently the major portion of Canada’s require- 
| ments of silica sand have had to be imported. 


Fluorspar, a somewhat scarce mineral, is the principal source of commer- 

cial fluorine and is also in steady and increasing demand in the metallurgical, 

glass, ceramic and plastic industries. Newfoundland is the only important 
| producer in Canada, the deposits of high-grade material at St. Lawrence 
being among the richest known. Two companies, St. Lawrence Corporation 
' Limited and Newfoundland Fluorspar Limited, are at present producing. 
The former of these has recently received a loan from the United States 
| Government to enable it to supply the United States with 50,000 tons a year 
na for three years. The latter company, a subsidiary of Aluminum Company 
of Canada, is advancing production to fill the requirements of the expanding 
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aluminum developments in Eastern and Western Canada. The Reynolds 
Metals Corporation, a United States aluminum producer, has applied for 
rights to develop a new fluorspar deposit located on Iona Island, in Placentia 
Bay, N’f'ld. Fluorspar is an essential material in the production of aluminum, 
being used in the making of both aluminum fluoride and artificial cryolite. 


Cement consumption is generally taken as a valuable index of industrial 
activity. Canada’s cement industry has greatly expanded in recent years, 
and by early 1953 annual production capacity should be approximately 
22,500,000 bbl., practically all of which will be used in Canada. Lime 
products, also reflect activity in the industrial, agricultural and construction 
fields, and here, too, new records of production are being constantly attained. 


Thus, the Canadian mining industry which has been establishing annual 
production records regularly since 1946 seems likely to repeat the achievement 
in 1952 despite declines in the prices of several of the principal mine products. 
Canada has come a long way in the development of its mineral resources 
since those early years a century or more ago when the industry consisted of a 
few scattered and, for the most part, small operations. Little was it realized | 
then that mining was destined to play a leading role not only in the opening 
up of the country to settlement and industrial development, but in the en- 
hancement of the Canadian economy as a whole. This role began to take 
shape during the second half of the nineteenth century which, in the mining 
field, was marked by such important events as the discovery of placer gold 
on the lower reaches of Fraser River in British Columbia, of the great Sullivan 
lead-zinc-silver ore-bodies at Kimberley in that Province, of asbestos deposits 
in the Eastern Townships of Quebec, of nickel-copper ore in the Sudbury 
area of Ontario, and, near the close of the century, the discovery of gold in 
Yukon Territory which resulted in the far-famed Klondike rush. 


By 1900 Canadian mineral production had climbed to an annual value of 
$64,400,000 and although considerably more than a third of this production 
came from British Columbia and Yukon Territory a lively interest in the 
search for mineral deposits had been awakened and prospectors were blazing 
trails into new areas mainly in a search for gold. Construction of the two 
transcontinental railways had been completed and this, in turn, fostered in- 
creasing interest in mineral exploration. 


Although the industry was still in an early stage of growth it was already 
showing considerable evidence of the great role it would later play as a major 
contributor to the economic well-being of the country. This became 
increasingly apparent largely as a result of a succession of important dis- 
coveries and other developments during the period between 1900 and 1921. 
The discovery of cobalt-silver ores in the Cobalt camp and the discoveries of 
gold that gave birth to the Porcupine camp were followed by the gold dis- 
coveries that brought the Kirkland Lake area into prominence. Later, in 
Manitoba, the Flin Flon copper-zinc deposits were disclosed, and then in 
1921 the discovery of the Noranda ore-bodies caused interest to turn to that 
section of western Quebec now so highly productive of metal wealth. 


By 1925 mining had become a major industry in every province except 
Prince Edward Island, which produces no minerals. From that year on, the © 
record of the mineral industry has been particularly impressive. Even during 
the depression years when activities in most industries were at low ebb, 
the then major branch of mining—the gold industry—witnessed the greatest 
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expansion in its history. Again during the war years when the industry was 
called upon to keep production up to the highest possible level in order that 
Canada could supply its full share of the munitions of war needed by the Allied 
countries, Canada produced nickel, copper, lead and zinc to a total value of 
approximately $1,000,000,000. For a time it supplied close to 40 p.c. of the 
Allied requirements of aluminum. 


Since the War the industry has been spearheading much of the industrial 
progress in Canada. Many of the large projects being undertaken, on which 
huge expenditures are being made, are directly related to mineral resources 
development. Expenditures on oil exploration and development alone 
in 1952 approximated $250,000,000. Add to this the amounts, totalling 
many hundreds of millions of dollars, that are being spent on the development 
of iron-ore deposits, on the expansion and modernization of productive 
facilities in the base-metal industry, on railway construction to serve new 
mining areas, on hydro-electric power development, much of it to serve mining 
projects and mining areas, and on the establishment of new industries result- 


_ing from mineral development, and the beneficial influences of mining on the 


Canadian economy becomes clearly evident. 


The indications are that the tempo of activities in the mineral industry 
will continue to rise. Recently, for instance, announcement was made of the 
disclosure of large deposits of iron ore in the Labrador Trough, the formation 
in which the Quebec-Labrador deposits are located. And from other parts 
of the country also come reports of new and important developments in 
mining. The industry is continually on the move and, considering the nature 
and extent of the many operations and projects, it seems safe to forecast that 
still greater achievements are in store. 


The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company plant at Trail, B.C. is at present undergoing 
a $65,000,000 expansion and modernization program. The Company's vast mine 
at Kimberley in the southern interior of the Province is considered the biggest non- 
ferrous metal mine in the Commonwealth. 


The seventh session of the United Nations General Assembly, opened on Oct. 14, 1952, was 
the first to be held in the new headquarters building at New York. Canada’s Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, the Hon. Lester B. Pearson (centre) is the Assembly 


President. On his right is U.N. Secretary-General Trygve Lie and on his left is Andrew 
Cordier, Executive Assistant to the Secretary-General. 


Canada’s External Relations 


INCE the Second World War, Canada has 
been playing an increasingly important role 

in international affairs. In part this has been due to the remarkable internal 
economic expansion which has resulted in increased external trade and which 
has made economically possible the assumption by Canada of larger external 
responsibilities. In part, however, it has been due to the pressure of external 
developments: the menace of Communist imperialism has compelled closer 
association with other free nations and has also induced nations of the free 
world, Canada among them, to assume more specific obligations for the pre- 
servation of peace. 

The Government looks to the Department of External Affairs as its main 
agency for providing information and advice on external relations, and for 
carrying out the Government’s policies abroad. The Department deals with 
foreign governments through Canadian missions abroad or through the 
‘missions of other countries at Ottawa. It gathers information about develop- 
ments in international affairs and reports on these to the Minister who reports 
in turn to the Cabinet and to Parliament. High Commissioners, Ambassadors, 
Ministers and Consular Officers represent Canada abroad; their tasks include 
transactions with other governments, the protection of Canadian interests, 
and the broad obligation of making Canada known and understood. The 
Department arranges participation in international organizations and pro- 
vides delegations, in co-operation with other departments and agencies, for 
international conferences. In a recent year the Canadian Government was 
represented at 146 such international gatherings. 

Canada’s increasing international responsibilities have induced the growth 
of the country’s foreign service. At the end of 1952, Canadian diplomatic and 
consular missions were located as follows:— 


Embassies (21)— Legations (9)— Consulates General 
Argentina Austria or Consulates (9)— 
Belgium Czechoslovakia Brazil 
Brazil Denmark Sado Paulo* 

Chile Finland Philippines 
Colombia Norway Manila*, f 
Cuba Poland United States 
France Portugal Bostont 
Germany Sweden Chicagof 
Greece Switzerland Detroit* 
Treland New Orleans* 
Italy Ne er ' 
apan ortiand, ex 
ee Offices of High San Franciscot 
ae Netherlands ere (6)== 
eru ustralia 
Turkey India Permanent Delegations 
UES:SeRe - New Zealand and Missions (4)— 
United States Pakistan Berlin (Mil. Mission) 
Uruguay South Africa Geneva (UN) 
Venezuela United Kingdom New York (UN) 
Yugoslavia Paris @NATO and OEEC) 
* Administered by the Department of Trade and Commerce. + Consulate General. 


t Honorary Vice-Consulate. 


Canada does not maintain posts in Iceland and Luxembourg, but the 
Minister of Norway is accredited to Iceland and the Ambassador to Belgium 
is accredited to Luxembourg. 
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The Department of External Affairs assists other departments of govern- 
ment in their dealings abroad and co-ordinates their activities in other coun- 
tries. The most active of these is the Department of Trade and Commerce 
which stimulates the growth of Canada’s external trade through the work of 
its Trade Commissioner Service. This Service is long-established and is 
widely known as a highly effective organization. Trade and diplomatic 
representatives work side by side abroad and in many places share the same 
office establishment. At some points where there is no diplomatic repre- 
sentative the trade officer has consular status. The Departments of National 
Defence, Defence Production, Agriculture, Citizenship and Immigration, 
Health and Welfare, and Labour have officials in certain countries for their 
own special purposes; they normally serve on the strength of a diplomatic 
mission. 


A primary duty of Canadian representatives abroad is to provide for 
the people of the country to which they are accredited information about 
Canada and its people, its achievements and its way of living. Department of 
External Affairs posts are supplied with publications, films and other materials 
likely to be of interest to press, radio and organized groups. The policies of 
all departments and agencies of the Government concerned with the projection 
of information about Canada to other countries are correlated through an 
inter-departmental committee. In such operations government agencies 
maintain close liaison with business firms and associations and with voluntary 
organizations that have connections in other countries. Government and 
business alike have welcomed many foreign journalists and radio broadcasters 
to Canada and have helped them to obtain a broad and representative picture 
of Canada for the benefit of their countrymen. The Government is making 
use of money standing to its credit in France and The Netherlands to send 
several dozen Canadian students and fellows abroad for study. 

Great efforts have been made by the Government since the end of the 
War to enlarge the volume of Canadian trade. The Trade Commissioner 
Service abroad has been strengthened. Canada has supported international 
action to reduce trade barriers. When the country was suffering from a 
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serious shortage of U.S. dollars, every effort was made to encourage exports 
to dollar areas and to encourage imports from soft-currency countries. The 
establishment of the International Trade Fair in 1948 was evidence of interest 
in an expanding volume of trade.- These efforts have borne fruit and export 
trade has continued to flourish despite widespread discriminatory restrictions | 
against dollar goods. The volume of exports is now about 80 p.c. greater 
than it was before the War. 


External relations are by no means confined to formal government 
relationships. The people of Canada have developed increasing contacts 
with other peoples in business, industry, education, science, cultural activities 
and in other fields of human endeavour. Approximately 150 Canadians 
have joined the international secretariat of the United Nations and possibly 
that many again are employed at various tasks by the Specialized Agencies 
in health, economic, cultural and other fields. Several dozen Canadians are 
now abroad for periods varying from two months to two years to help under- 
developed countries improve their techniques in industry and public ad- 
ministration. Canada’s major interest in trade takes many thousands of 
business men abroad for short or lengthy periods and in many foreign capitals 
Canadian communities have grown up whose residents share inevitably in 
the strengthening of bonds between Canada and their adopted homes. In 
some countries Canadian-owned firms have played an important part in the 
development of industries and utilities. 


Canada’s External Policy 


External policies are based broadly on the fundamental objectives of 
Canadian national life—such as the desire for national unity, the need for 
peace and security, belief in political and personal liberty, and interest in 
trade—and these affect every aspect of Canada’s dealings with other countries. 
Such policies, however, will always be influenced by Canada’s special-relation- 
ships as a member of the Commonwealth and by its friendship and economic 
links with the United States, as well as by its historical, racial and cultural 
| ties with Europe. External policy has also been strongly influenced by 
recent developments in international affairs, expecially by the changes in 
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the world situation that have unfolded since the War. It may be useful to 
summarize a few of the more significant developments that have recently 
occurred in Canadian external policy. ; 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization.—As early as 1947 the present Prime 
Minister, then Secretary of State for External Affairs, pointed to the failure 
of the United Nations to establish adequate arrangements for the maintenance 
of international peace and security and forecast the formation of an associ- 
ation, within the terms of the United Nations Charter, of those nations willing 
to assume more specific international obligations for collective defence. 
Successive developments led to agreement in April 1949 on the North Atlantic 
Treaty, signed by twelve nations and later adhered to by two more. Under 
the Treaty members undertake to regard an armed attack upon any member 
as an attack upon all. Members also undertake “‘by means of continuous and 
effective self help and mutual aid’’, to “‘maintain and develop their individual 
and collective capacity to resist armed attack’. The Treaty was given wide 
support in Canada and was approved by Parliament without division. It 
is a major element in Canadian foreign policy. 


Membership in NATO has entailed a major expansion of Canada’s armed 
services and the specific allocation of some of them to NATO Commands. By 
the end of 1952, 24 ships of the Royal Canadian Navy formed part ‘of the 
forces available to the NATO Command for the North Atlantic for the 
defence of North Atlantic ocean routes and it was expected this would be 
increased to 52 ships by 1954. The 27th Infantry Brigade, which was specially 
organized for NATO purposes, has been stationed in Western Germany since 
the late autumn of 1951 under the NATO Command for Europe, and during 
1952 Canada stationed four fighter squadrons of the RCAF in Western 
Europe and has undertaken to increase these forces to 12 squadrons by 1954. 
Canada’s military contributions to NATO must be governed of course by 
other commitments. The direct defence of Canada is a prime responsibility 
and forces at home are defending territory expressly included in the area of the 
Treaty. A further serious commitment is that to the United Nations for 
repelling aggression in Korea. 


Canada has also made substantial contributions to NATO in the form 
of mutual aid. Over a three-year period ending Mar. 31, 1953, Parliament 
appropriated about $685,000,000 for mutual aid. Arms and equipment for 
approximately one infantry division each have been given to Belgium, Holland 
and Italy and considerable quantities of other material have been made avail- 
able to other countries. Other equipment and supplies have been provided 
to NATO countries from new Canadian production. It has also been possible 
under this appropriation to train in Canada air crew for NATO countries, 
and when this plan is in full operation it is expected that about 1,400 air-crew 
trainees from abroad will take advantage of Canadian facilities each year. 


Canada shares the view that if NATO is to survive it must become much 
more than a defensive alliance. Under Article 2 of the Treaty the parties 
recognize their common political, cultural and economic interests and agree 
to co-operate in strengthening their free institutions and eliminating conflict 
in their national economic policies. Events have compelled members to 
give priority to defence and security but increased co-operation in these 
other fields is an important long-range objective. 
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United Nations.—Canada regards the United Nations as neither a military 
alliance against Communism nor an embryonic form of world government. 
Essentially, the United Nations Charter is a multilateral treaty which has 
been ratified by the great majority of sovereign states. It is a treaty with 
enormous scope and one that has led to the establishment of an agency for 
the conciliation of political disputes and for the organization of collective 
action against aggression if conciliation fails. It provides, together with the 
Specialized Agencies, numerous opportunities for international co-operation 
in wide fields of economic, social, cultural and humanitarian endeavour. It 
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The International Civil Aviation Organization of the United Nations has its permanent 
headquarters at Montreal. Canada’s Minister of Transport, the Hon. Lionel Chevrier, 
is shown addressing the 1952 annual assembly of the 57-nation organization. Canada 
has participated fully in all phases of the Organization work and made valuable 
contributions to the understanding and solving of international aviation problems. 


is a potentially useful agency for supervising the evolution to self-government 
of many peoples now living in dependent status. The United Nations also 
provides points of diplomatic contact not elsewhere available and it would 
not be wise to under-estimate the possible fruits of such contacts. Effective 
functioning of the United Nations, particularly in the field of security, assumes 
unanimity of the Great Powers. Not only does this unanimity not exist, but 
there is acute division between them. The United Nations did not create 
this division; the division would exist, and almost certainly ina more dangerous 
form, if there were no world organization. Because the United Nations is a 
mirror of the world, it cannot be said to have failed because it reflects an 
unhappy picture. This division has seriously retarded progress in the United 
Nations, particularly in the political field, but it has not prevented that 
organization from achieving a real measure of success in economic, social and 
humanitarian fields. ; 


In the economic and social fields the activities of the United Nations 
and of the Specialized Agencies touch many aspects of the daily life of Cana- 
dians. It has been the concern of Canadian representatives to stress the 
need for co-ordination of activities of these Agencies and also the necessity 
for considering not only the desirability but the feasibility of each project 
proposed. Canada has shown repeatedly, however, that it is prepared to 
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___ support by deeds as well as by words those projects regarded as both desirable 
_ and feasible. Examples of this have been the Canadian contributions to the 
: Expanded Programme for Technical Assistance, to the relief of Palestine 
refugees, to relief and reconstruction in Korea, and to the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. These have been based on the principle that, 
in the long run, the maintenance of peace is inseparably bound up with the 
achievement of economic and social progress. 


Canada’s second term of membership on the Economic and Social Council 
began January 1950 and ended at the close of 1952. Canadian delegations 
attending its sessions have tried to give practical evidence of the importance 
which Canada attaches to the work of international economic and social 
co-operation. In addition, Canada contributed to and participated in all 
of the Specialized Agencies. Twelve of these have been formed; they are 
concerned with agriculture, finance, aviation, labour, health, shipping, refugees, 
trade, telecommunications, postal services, meteorology and educational, 
scientific and cultural matters. 


Korea.—Following invasion of the Republic of Korea by the Communist 
armies from the north, the United Nations called for armed support from 
member nations to help repel aggression. Canada responded with destroyers 
and air transport services, which commenced activities in July 1950, and an 
army brigade whose formation was announced the following month. During 
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1952 little change took place in the military situation in Korea although there. 
were from time to time sharp military actions in which Canadian Forces 
played a courageous part. Throughout the year constant efforts were made 
to bring about a cease-fire but these had not been successful by the end of 
1952, the main point of disagreement being repatriation of prisoners of war. 
The United Nations had stood throughout by its fundamental principles of 
resisting unprovoked aggression and of taking collective steps to restore peace 
and international security. 


To unify the peninsula for the Koreans, however, would now require 
such large forces that defences against Communist aggression elsewhere would 
be weakened. More important, the Chinese intervention brought with it 
the risk of the Korean action developing into full-scale war. If that happened 
the purpose of intervention in Korea—to punish aggression and thus prevent a 
global war—would be defeated. For these reasons Canada has favoured a 
negotiated peace along the present battle lines, provided that it is an honour- 
able peace. Though the unity of Korea may not be secured, United Nations 
intervention has accomplished its main aim of turning back the aggressors. 


To help Korea recover from its war injuries the United Nations created the 
the UN Korean Reconstruction Agency charged with the physical rehabilita- 
tion of Korea. Canada endorsed this action and has contributed $7,250,000 
to the Agency. 


Commonwealth.—Canada’s relations with Commonwealth countries have 
continued on a friendly, intimate and helpful basis. Great value has been 
placed on the new association with India, Pakistan and Ceylon and on the 
bridge they form between other Commonwealth countries and the peoples 
of south and southeast Asia. A number of major meetings have been held 
in recent years including those of Commonwealth Foreign Ministers at 
Colombo in January 1950, a meeting of Prime Ministers at London in January 
1951, and a meeting of Prime Ministers again in December 1952. The Col- 
ombo Plan for improving the agricultural and industrial conditions of countries 
of southeast Asia grew out of the first of these meetings. A principal subject 
of Commonwealth consultation has been the dangerous international situation 
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Donald M. Haywood, Canadian fishery technician, and Paul Sykes, Canadian Government 
Trade Commissioner, with their families at Colombo, Ceylon. Mr. Haywood is investi- 
gating the possibility of making a larger proportion of the fish caught off Ceylon 
available to the growing population. 


arising from the Communist aggression in Korea and from the attitude and 
actions of the Communist régime in China and of the Soviet Union and its 
satellites. The peace settlement with Japan occupied attention in Common- 
wealth discussions, as did developments in China. 


Numerous discussions and a heavy flow of correspondence have been 
devoted not only to political matters but as well to problems of an economic, 
scientific or technical character within the Commonwealth and Canada has 
shared in thé work of standing bodies devoted to subjects of common concern. 


At the London Economic Conference in December 1952, the Prime Min- 
isters of the Commonwealth sought to move forward to a solution of the 
sterling area’s economic difficulties and concerned themselves with possible 
methods of expanding world production and trade. At this Conference the 
Prime Ministers of seven Commonwealth countries and the Finance Ministers 
of two others participated. Countries represented were the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia. 


A fresh sign of the adaptability of Commonwealth associations was the 
decision of Commonwealth Prime Ministers in December 1952 to seek con- 
stitutional approval in their respective countries for changes in the Royal 
‘Style and Title which would take into account the various national interests 
of the member nations of the Commonwealth. 
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Members of the Highways and Bridge Erection Mission from India and Pakistan discussing 
fhe tunnelling operations at the Spray Lakes Power Development, Alta. 


South and Southeast Asia.—Canada is fortunate in being technically well 
advanced and well endowed with natural resources, and therefore is in a 
position to lend a helping hand to nations that have lagged behind Europe and 
North America in economic development. Thus technical co-operation has 
in recent years been an important element of Canada’s external relations. 
Canada has been giving aid to southeast Asia at the rate of $25,000,000 a year 
under the Colombo Plan and through this means is making a start at helping 
India to expand its food production. Two urgent undertakings, made possible 
by Canadian funds, have been an irrigation and hydro-electric project in 
West Bengal and an improvement and expansion of the transport system for 
the State of Bombay. Canada is helping Pakistan through co-operation on 
major irrigation projects and the construction of a cement mill. Canada 
has arranged to make an aerial survey in Pakistan leading to assessment of 
its resources, is assisting in the development of an experimental farm there 
and is providing large quantities of railway ties to improve transport. A 
number of students and government officials from both countries came to 
Canada during the year for technical training under the Colombo Plan. 


For the short-term projects of technical co-operation Canada earmarks 
$400,000 yearly under the Colombo Plan and over the past two years has 
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given $1,600,000 to aid the United Nations in its work in this field. One 
view of technical co-operation was given in a booklet distributed by Canada in 
Asia, as follows: ‘“‘Although we may have something to give and to teach we 
have also much to receive and to learn. In this vast country of ours we have 
found out how we may live and prosper; but from the East with its ancient 
cultures we have much to learn of the abiding things that bring comfort and 
delight to the mind and heart.”’ 


United States.—Canada’s relations with the United States remained close 
during 1952. Relations between the two countries took on increased im- 
portance by reason of the numerous common issues with which they were 
concerned, such as the problems of the joint defence of North America, and 
because of the ever-growing role of the United States as the most powerful 
country of the free world. These relations were conducted on both sides 
with frankness and friendliness which testified to the good feelings between 
the two peoples. Frequent consultation took place on matters relating to 
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the Korean situation. Defence preparations in both Canada and the United 
States were accelerated and plans advanced for greater industrial co-operation 
in the defence field. Close co-operation continued between the armed forces 
of the two countries. — 


Progress was made during 1952 in preparations for the development of 
the St. Lawrence River. During the year the ‘Canadian Government an- 
nounced that it was prepared to build the Seaway as an all-Canadian project 
with the basic power development in the international section of the St. Law- 
rence River to be undertaken by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario and an entity to be named by the United States. The International 
Joint Commission approved the construction of the power works and the 
United States Government was advised that Canada considered the new plan 
to have superseded the draft agreement of 1941 between the two countries on 
St. Lawrence development. The only step remaining at the end of the year 
to make the project possible was the authorization of an entity in the United 
States to act along with the Ontario Hydro in the power development. The 
development of a deep waterway would be a second step; the Canadian 
Government was prepared to undertake all construction in the international 
section of the river on its own side of the boundary, or alternatively, if the 
United States were to come forward with a satisfactory practical proposal 
for joint construction, it was prepared to co-operate in developing a joint 
waterway. 


Europe.—The apparent trend towards the integration of Western Europe has 
been of considerable interest to Canada, and particularly the project for a 
European Defence Community. This latter project has been proposed as a 
means of associating the Federal Republic of Germany in the defence of 
Western Europe, and indirectly with the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Canada has followed these developments closely and sympathetically. In 
mid-1951 Canada terminated the state of war with Germany and direct diplo- 
matic relations between the two countries were resumed. In 1951 Canada, 
as well as the United States, became associated with the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation on an observer status and has been active 
in its work, taking part for the first time in 1952 in compiling its report on 
the current economic situation. This report reviews present conditions and 
makes suggestions for future co-operation in solving the basic problem of the 
dollar gap between Europe and North America. 


Latin America.—Canada’s relations with Latin America have continued to 
develop in recent years. During 1952 agreements were reached with the 
Governments of Uruguay, Venezuela and Colombia to exchange ambassadors, 
and the number of diplomatic missions and trade offices which Canada main- 
tains in Latin American countries rose to twelve. The further development of 
trade with Latin America remained a principal Canadian objective. Latin 
America is the third geographic trading area for Canada, ranking immediately 
after the United States and the United Kingdom, and trade is carried on at 
something like seventeen times the level of the pre-war years. Through two- 
way trade and through cultural and educational exchanges Canada seeks to 
strengthen its ties with Latin America and to encourage the growth of mutual 
goodwill. While not a member of the Organization of American States, 
Canada has maintained membership in several Inter-American agencies and 
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has continued the practice of sending representatives to conferences of special- 
ists dealing with matters of common interest. Canadian industrial, financial 
and public utility concerns are established in Latin America and their activi- 
ties have led to the growth of Canadian communities there. Early in 1953, 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce led a goodwill and trade mission, com- 
posed of Canadian businessmen and government advisers, to nine Latin 
American countries. 


Japan.—Canada is a Pacific as well as an Atlantic power and security as well 
as humanitarian considerations compel it to give attention to relations with 
countries of Asia. There, as elsewhere, Canada’s policy is based on the twin 
principles of preservation of peace and stimulation of international trade. 
Parliament has ratified the Japanese Peace Treaty, signed at San Francisco, 
which although not fully satisfactory is important to Canada. It restores 
Japan to sovereignty and permits it to make its contribution to the peace and 
security of the Pacific. It also restores to Japan control of its commercial 
destiny and opens new opportunities for trade with this country. To clear 
away a source of possible difficulty in relations with Japan, Canada joined 
with the United States in negotiating with Japan a convention on fishing in 
the North Pacific. 


Middle East.—There have been increasing manifestations of an intensive 
nationalism throughout the countries of the Middle East and North Africa. 
This has led to a grave turn of events in some countries. For the first time 
in its history Canada, though not immediately affected, has had to turn its 
attention seriously to this region. 


Loading crates into an RCAF North Star at Tacoma, Washington, for shipment to Japan 
and Korea. 


Sixteen hundred and eight may be regarded as the birth-year of Canada for in that year, 
under the leadership of Samuel de Champlain, the first permanent settlement was made 
in the shadow of the great rock of Quebec. The roots of the slender colony struck 
deep and from them grew a great and vigorous nation. Here is part of the old walled 
city of Quebec as if is to-day. 


Advance to Nationhood 


LTHOUGH the forbears of Canada’s Eskimos 

A and Indians came to the New World from 

Asia perhaps thousands of years ago, and the roving Norsemen from northern 

Europe discovered the island stepping stones to North America about A.D. 

1000, the permanent settlement of Europeans on Canadian soil dates back 
only 345 years to the founding of Quebec (1608). 


For a century and a half Canada remained a colonial possession of France, 
under an ambitious policy that sacrificed the interests of settlement and 
-agriculture, of home-building in a new land, to a magnificent advance of 
exploration and empire that led soldiers of the Cross and the Crown, martyrs, 
fur-traders and explorers up sparkling rivers far into the interior—thereby 
disclosing an inland continent for future development. In 1763, following an 
extended period of imperial rivalry that brought the far-flung French trading- 
posts into conflict with the expanding English Atlantic colonies and the 
charter rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company in the Northwest, France ceded 
all her vast possessions in North America (with the exception of Louisiana) 
to Great Britain. 


The cession of 1763 ensured for Canadian life a basic pattern of 
cultural dualism. Apart from a few hundred British and colonial merchants 
and soldiers settled in Quebec and Montreal after the conquest, the lower 
St. Lawrence remained wholly French, secure in their language, religion and 
customs, while adventurous New Englanders founded pioneer communities 
in Nova Scotia, first opened to English settlement at Halifax (1749). Following 
the American War of Independence (1783), the Loyalists with their significant 
Anglo-American influences poured into the Maritime Provinces, the upper 
St. Lawrence, the Eastern Townships of Quebec, the north shore of Lake 
Ontario and the Niagara Peninsula. 


Close upon the Napoleonic Wars (1815), economic dislocations of the 
new industrialism in Britain sent to Canada scores of thousands of colonists 
seeking a new life abroad. The new colonists—English, Scots, Ulster and 
Southern Irish—carved out pioneer communities in the fertile peninsula 
between Lakes Ontario, Erie and Huron, while on the edge of the prairies by the 
forks of the Red and Assiniboine Rivers the offspring of French-Canadian 
Nor’ Westers, Scots and English Hudson’s Bay Company factors built the 
first agricultural settlement between the Great Lakes and the Rockies. 


In 1846, the forty-ninth parallel was extended as the international 
boundary across the prairies to the Pacific; and none too soon, for the discovery 
of gold in the sands of the Thompson and Fraser Rivers a decade later quick- 
ened the westward march of settlement as thousands of prospectors and miners 
from California and other lands swarmed into the area. By 1866, Vancouver 
Island had joined with the mainland settlements to form the Province of 
British Columbia. | 

Canadian concern for the future of Rupert’s Land and the North-West 
Territories—fur-trading domain of the Hudson’s Bay Company—envisaged 
as a new frontier for settlement; manufacturing, commercial and railway 
interests convinced of the benefits of transcontinental expansion; provincial 
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lower Fort Garry, near Winnipeg, Man., one of the forts built in the early nineteenth 
century at the junction of the Red and Assiniboine Rivers. The history of this area is 
a romance of exploration, fur-trading, colonization and armed conflict, and later of 
advancement and development. 


leaders seeking defensive strength and economic prosperity in political union 
and envisaging a British-American nation extending from sea to sea—such 
were the concepts of the ‘Fathers of Confederation’ that prompted in 1867 a 
Canadian federation of the four original colonies of Upper and Lower Canada 
(renamed Ontario and Quebec), Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Upon 
the acquisition by Canada of Rupert’s Land and the North-West Territories 
in 1870, the Red River Settlement was given provincial institutions and 
liberties under the name of ‘Manitoba’, while the pledge of a transcontinental 
railway linking the Pacific with the Canadian East and offering a future of 
rich cargoes and ocean ports, brought British Columbia into the Union in 1871. 
The garden province of Prince Edward Island entered on liberal terms in 1873. 


Although a free-homestead policy and the construction of the Canadian | 


Pacific Railway brought a new wave of settlement to the prairies during the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, the migration reached flood pro- 
portions only during 1896 to 1913 when an energetic immigration policy 
found a favourable international environment in a period of unimpeding peace, 
trade and travel. As immigration mounted from 17,000 in 1896 and 141,000 


in 1905, to over 400,000 in 1913, the industrial East became electric with 
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visions of a twentieth century that would be Canada’s. When the Terri- 
torial population reached an estimated 418,000 in the spring of 1905, the 
Canadian Government created the two new prairie provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. 


The growth of Canada’s population from 5,371,315 in 1901 to 11,506,655 
in 1941 and 14,009,429 in 1951 wrought remarkable changes in the pattern 
of Canadian life. Even as the settlement of the West lifted Canada to a high 
place among the wheat-producing countries of the world, so in the inter-war 
and post-war periods it underwent such a stimulus in the mining, manu- 
facturing, construction and transport industries, in finance, trade and defence, 
as to raise the nation into the ranks of the first half-dozen industrial powers. 


By the middle of the twentieth century, when Britain’s oldest colony of 
Newfoundland became Canada’s tenth province, thereby fulfilling the vision of 
the Confederation Fathers, the new nation faced the future with confidence— 
a nation heavily endowed with natural resources of tremendous potentialities 
for the betterment of human welfare; a nation of two major cultures, yet 
embracing the gifts of hundreds of thousands of newcomers from many lands; 
a nation treasuring priceless cultural and institutional heritages from the 
Old World and the New that have been so adapted as to give Canada a 
consciousness of qualities that set it apart from Britain, France and the 
United States and justify its aspirations for a distinct national entity that 
recognizes and yet harmonizes cultural diversities within the framework of a 
wider co-operation won from pragmatic experience with the pressures of 
nineteenth and twentieth century forces and events. 


The linking of Canada’s vast regions into a single entity and the opening up of the country 
to rapid development began with the building of the railways. The first transcon- 
tinental line was completed in 1885. 


Rural Quebec. 


Canada—The Country 
e Geography 


ANADA comprises the whole northern part 

S of the North American Continent, except- 

ing Alaska, including the Arctic Archipelago lying between the 60th meridian 

on the east and the 141st meridian on the west and extending to the North 

Pole. Canada is bounded on the west by the Pacific Ocean and the 1,539-8 

linear miles of Alaskan territory, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, Davis 

Strait and the dividing waters between Ellesmere Island and the Danish 

territory of Greenland, and on the south by the United States, a distance of 
3,986-8 miles. j 


The total area of the country is 3,845,774 sq. miles. Politically, that area 
is divided into ten provinces and two ‘territories’, the land and water areas 
of which are as follows:— 


Approximate Land and Fresh-Water Areas, by Provinces and 


Territories 
Province or Territory Yang Fresh Water Total 
sq. miles sq. miles sq. miles 
Newfoundland— 
Island-of- Newfoundland. 5220 s3... ces ces 40,559 2,175 42,734 
Goastiot: Labradons so. pst, ARCS eae eee, 107 , 435 5,195 112,630 
Prince award. sland wis some codinee ric, SAS ee 2,184 | - ae 2,184 
INVES COL a ON a iteeneertn Neale ee rau teri om fic tule ae Ns 20,743 325 21,068 
Nei SUS Wie ei Ny trates rd eam es otek bake ores ce DT ATS 512 27,985 
DUDES Ree ae ae ha i hs nich ree ees Se ee he 523,860 71,000 594 , 860 
ES GE wei KO) 2 preety ee Net Pa EY 363,282 49 , 300 412,582 
ATMEL O WEL Ais so re ee hs gee RA Saale REE pes ta 219,723 26,789 246,512 
Saskatchewan... ied ata SOT eats, eared rer ae 237,975 13,725 251,700 
JARS BY eh wh dee Vee Pin, ews PN aR ask ade Ses Sa PR RM ee 248 , 800 6,485 255,285 
Bettish?: Golthmbtars Leer i Gay ee ae elec EPA eX 359,279 6,976 366,255 
Wat OmseEr tomy setantaus 205 , 346 1,730 207,076 
Northwest EP ELEC OVICS ise ee OS ea al eo ose 1,253,438 51,465 1,304,903 
CAN ad ar et ae te ee 3,610,097 235,677 3,845,774 


Canada’s fresh-water area is extensive, constituting over 6 p.c. of the 
total area of the country. Its inland waterways, particularly with respect 
to transportation and the development of electric power, are among the most 
vital influences in the national economy. In Eastern Canada, the Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence drainage basin dominates all others and forms an unequalled 
system of navigable waterways through a region rich in natural and industrial 
resources. From the head of Lake Superior to the entrance of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence the sailing distance is 2,338 miles. The Saskatchewan and Red 
Rivers in the middle west and the Fraser, Thompson and Skeena in British 
Columbia are important avenues of transportation. The Mackenzie River 
which, with its headwaters, is the longest river system in Canada, constitutes 
the natural transportation route through the Northwest Territories down to 
the Arctic Ocean. The Great Lakes, through which the International 
Boundary passes, have a combined area of 95,170 sq. miles and Lakes 
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The Restigouche River Valley in New Brunswick. 


Winnipeg, Great Slave and Great Bear. range in size from 9,000 to 12,000 sq. 
miles. Eight other lakes are over 1,000 sq. miles in area and the smaller lakes 
are innumerable. 


Physically, Canada divides naturally into four major Regions. The 
Appalachian Region includes most of that part of the country lying east of 
the St. Lawrence Valley and is generally mountainous or hilly, the highest 
peak (4,200 ft.) being Mount Jacques Cartier in central Gaspe. Newfound- 
land is a plateau of low rolling relief with its highest elevations along the west- 
ern margin where summits rise to more than 2,500 feet above sea level. In 
central New Brunswick there is a rugged area with summits rising to over 
2,000 feet; to the east of this is a lowland area extending over the remainder 
of the Province and all of Prince Edward Island and rising nowhere more than 
600 feet above the sea. Nova Scotia is largely an upland region which, in 
the northern part of Cape Breton Island, reaches elevations of 1,500 feet. 


The Canadian Shield is a vast V-shaped area of approximately 1,800,000 
sq. miles surrounding Hudson Bay and including Labrador, almost all. of 
Quebec north of the St. Lawrence Valley and northern Ontario and stretching 
in a diagonal line from southern Manitoba west and north almost to the 
Mackenzie River. This ared is for the most part of low relief, rarely rising 
more than 1,500 to 2,000 feet above sea level. Its low hummocky hills and 
ridges are separated by depressions commonly occupied by lakes or muskegs. 
Lakes of all sizes and shapes, containing many islands dot practically the 
entire region, in places giving the appearance of a drowned area with only 
the ridge tops appearing. This Region is Canada’s great storehouse of mineral 
wealth, particularly of metals. 


The Interior Plains Region is part of the great plains of the interior of 
the continent that stretch from the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic Ocean. In 
Canada it extends from the Canadian Shield on the east to the Cordilleran 
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Region on the west and is about 800 miles wide at the United States border, 
tapering to 100 milés at the mouth of the Mackenzie River. The Plains 
slope gently eastward from an elevation of 4,000 feet in western Alberta to 
about 500 feet in southern Manitoba; they show a flat surface interrupted by 
deep-incised valleys and by many flat-topped hills. The rich soil along 
with favourable climatic conditions accounts for this being the great wheat- 
producing area of Canada. It is this area also that contains the vast oil, 
gas and coal resources of Western Canada. The St. Lawrence Lowland and 
the Hudson Bay Lowland are regarded as outliers of this Region. The St. 
Lawrence Lowland, occupying the triangular area lying between Georgian 
Bay and Lake Ontario and taking in the St. Lawrence Valley east as far as 
Quebec city, contains some of the finest agricultural land in the world. The 
Hudson Bay Lowland borders the west side of Hudson Bay. 


The Cordilleran Region comprises the mountainous country bordering 
the Pacific Ocean. It hasan average width of 400 miles and an area of 600,000 
sq. miles, and is made up of three zones. On the east is the Rocky Mountain 
Range having a maximum width of 100 miles and many peaks with elevations 
of from 10,000 to 12,000 feet. On the west the Coast Range, varying in width 
from 50 to 100 miles, rises abruptly from the coast to peaks of from 7,000 to 
10,000 feet. Between the two is a belt of upland and mountainous country. 
The highest peak in the Cordillera is Mount Logan in the St. Elias Mountains 
of Yukon which rises 19,850 feet above sea level. 


A fifth region, about which little is known, comprises the islands of the 
Arctic Archipelago lying north of the Canadian Shield. It has an area of over 
500,000 sq. miles. 


A new highway makes a spectacular loop at Anarchist Mountain, Okanagan Valley, B.C: 


Newly broken land, Prairie River, Sask. Agriculfure on the prairies is extending still 
farther northward, but homesteading is now provincially controlled and assisted, 
ensuring successful farm living in communities that can be readily provided with basic 
public services. 


e Lands Resources 


Of the total land area of 3,610,097 sq. miles, 552,725 sq. miles are esti- 
mated as suitable for cultivation and of this area a little less than half is at 


ae =t 


present occupied. Most of the unoccupied land considered suitable for 
agriculture is now under forest. Altogether, 1,320,321 sq. miles (exclusive 
of Labrador) are under forest and the remainder, which is classified as waste 
and other land, includes open muskeg, rock, road allowances, urban land, etc. 


About 10 p.c. of the total land area of Canada has been alienated from the = 
Crown and is now in private hands, 42 p.c. is under federal administration : 
and the remainder is under provincial administration. The high percentage 
of federal land is accounted for by the fact that the Yukon and Northwest ‘ 
Territories, which comprise 40 p.c. of the land surface of the country, are under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. Other federal lands include 
national parks and historic sites, forest experiment stations, experimental 
farms, Indian reserves, ordnance lands, etc. All unalienated lands within 
the provincial boundaries are administered by the provincial governments. 


National Parks.—The National Parks are maintained by the Federal 
Government. Differing widely in character and purpose, they include scenic 
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and recreational parks, wild animal parks set aside primarily for the pro- 
tection and propagation of species once in danger of extinction, and national 
historic parks. In addition about 400 sites of national historic importance 
have been marked. - 

The Parks are developed and maintained in such a manner that they 
- will not be despoiled or exhausted by use but will continue to provide inspira- 
tion, education and healthful recreation for present and future generations. 
By progressive stages they have been made more easily accessible and their 
facilities for recreation and accommodation have been vastly extended. 


In 1952 nearly 2,612,000 persons visited the Parks approximately 20 p.c. 
of whom came from the United States and countries abroad. ‘There are 
28 separate units with a total area of about 29,000 sq. miles. 


Locations and Areas of National Parks 


nnn nnn UU DUE ETE EIEN SESE ESSE ESSERE 


Park Location Area 
Scenic sq. miles 
IPAS Webalapenu tec stoe crimes een eee Western Alberta, on east slope of Rockies. . 4,200-0 
1 BEY 04g MON tw sored Coa RS SIN ean eee Western Alberta, on east slope of Rockies.. 2,564-0 
PEWICE AI DeL tos ste ese ahs ete Oe Central Saskatchewan, north of Prince Albert 1,496-0 
RGM MVLOUTI CAIN aes wei sales nh ucan Southwestern Manitoba, west of Lake 
ANB SOLORE ales cacpeaae acto vine ie ee tein ici eer ane Sh ees 1,148-0 
KOGten ayer e ieee ear Southeastern British Columbia, on west 
STO PE Ol s INOCKIOS eee ee cos a eta latisiee ti cbialig Seiteg . 543-0 
Glaciers see ee es eke ee ae Southeastern British Columbia, on summit of 
Selkirke Rian eg ciac sins aes eres cee erases oe 521-0 
WOO na ec ee Se Se Eastern British Columbia, on west slope of 
ROCKIES sah ee LSA mice eohcn wee ee 507-0 
Cape Breton Highlands......... Northern part of Cape Breton Island, Nova 
SCO A ae cee te EK BR eae RR Rear aie Me oe anaes 390-0 
Waterton sakes ian. nn. ete ee Southern Alberta, adjoining Glacier Park in 
Won tanass Up S2As. tas ie cas hota rarens ebene 204-0 
Mount Revelstoke...........-. Southeastern British Columbia, on west 
slope Of Selkirks tas setae oo ae oi hte 100-0 
MUROY Oe hoe ee es On Bay of Fundy between Moncton and 
Saint John in New Brunswick......... 80-0 
Prince Edward Island....-...... North shore of Prince Edward Island...... 7:0 
Pointeeelee seek ee eee a ae On Lake Erie, southern Ontario........... 6-0 
Georgian Bay Islands.......... In Georgian Bay, north of Midland, Ontario 5-4 
St. Lawrence Islands........... In the St. Lawrence River between Morris- 
burg and Kingston, Ontario......:..... 189-4 
(acres) 
Wild Animal 
VW OOGUR UM AlOS oes eee Partly in Alberta and partly in the North-) 
west Territories, between the Athabaska 
ANG ySLA VE TRIVGKS step cicre aie bioi ean cotlave rate! 17, 300-0 
Te Vela nds et ek a Central Alberta, near Edmonton.......... 75-0 
Historic 
acres 
Fortress of Louisbourg......... Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia, 25 miles 
LLOMUSVGNEY. a cosas te Cie ea hdiane 340-0 
Wort usennOx oe ce ee Nee Ile-aux-Noix, Quebec, near St. Johns....... 210-0 
Fort: Beausejoures. ios ss a oes New Brunswick, near Sackville............ 81-0 
Fort Prince of Wales........... Northern Manitoba, near Churchill........ 50:0 
Fort Battleford.............++- Four miles south’ of North Battleford, 
Saska treme wallioea sn tevsiclecs soe ecsvunogel ome totes nen 7 36-7 
Kort Annes) ne oe eee Nova Scotia at Annapolis Royal........... 31-0 
Ports ROValew cities ees Lower Granville, Nova Scotia, eight miles 
from@Antapolis: AROYV alia we sees aot ke aes 17-0 
Towerlwore dGatrvioee ts ee el Twenty miles north of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 13-0 
Hort: Wellinetomice sh peewee PLESCOET JOMLATIO Sac ace Rohe as chalet coder nla ona 8-5 
Horta Waldennd co iran ei casncaeues bie Atnherst pure s Ontario ci seo wen gaat assis 5-0 
Fort Chambly Red ANN An sprint Chambly 2OuebeGsesnne tert ins once 2:5 


EE 
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Provincial Parks.—Six of the provinces have established Provincial Parks. 
While in many cases they are undeveloped areas set aside in their natural 
state, some of the larger parks, especially in British Columbia, Quebec and 
Ontario, are highly developed and well served with hotels and other tourist 
accommodation and have organized recreational facilities. The total areas 
of provincial park land in the different provinces are as follows: British 
Columbia, 14,081 sq. miles; Quebec, 12,000 sq. miles; Ontario, 5,212 sq. miles; 
Saskatchewan, 1,685 sq. miles; Newfoundland, 42 sq. miles; and Alberta, 14 
sq. miles. The most important in point of size (all over 1,000 sq. miles in 
area) are:— 


Tweedsmuir, B.C. Laurentides, Que. 

Wells Gray, B.C. La Vérendrye, Que. 

Hamber, B.C. Chibougamau Fish and Game 
Lac La Ronge, Sask. Reserve, Que. 
Algonquin, Ont. Trembling Mountain, Que. 
Quetico, Ont. Lac Kipawa Fish and Game 


Reserve, Que. 


National Capital Plan.—A Master Plan to guide the long-range develop- 
ment of Ottawa and the surrounding district and thereby to create a Capital 
in keeping with Canada’s achievements and status as a nation, was com- 
pleted in 1948 and tabled in the House of Commons in 1951. The Federal 
District Commission, the agency responsible for the carrying out of the 
Plan, has.reported considerable progress. The location and architecture of 
a number of government buildings and developments either now under con- 
struction or projected have been approved as being in accordance with the 
Plan. The Mackenzie King Bridge in Confederation Park is all but completed 
and a good deal of work has been done on the installation of new railway 
facilities precedent to the removal of cross-town tracks. 


Gatineau Park, a 32,000-acre area in the Gatineau Hills just north of 
Ottawa, set aside as a recreational park and game sanctuary, is adminis- 
tered by the Federal District Commission and is part of the Capital Plan. 
It is an area of wooded hills and vales, of lakes and streams, in which trails, 
picnic spots and camping sites are available for summer enjoyment. In winter 
it is the ski centre of the Ottawa district. 


¢ The Climate 


The climate of Canada is dominated by thé general movement of the 
atmosphere from west and northwest. During the winter the cold airmasses 
moving eastward and southward from the polar regions are modified by the 
time they reach the central and eastern provinces. In winter, air moving up 
from the Gulf of Mexico affects the climate of southeastern Canada, while in 
summer air from the same source furnishes rainfall to the prairies. Airmasses 
from the north Pacific Ocean lose much of their water content while passing 
over the mountains and, moving eastward, produce mild to hot weather 
according to season. 


Vancouver Island and the coast of the mainland of British Columbia 
enjoy the mildest winters to be found anywhere in Canada, with summers 
long and moderately warm. Autumn and winter are the wet seasons in this 
area, while temperatures in the interior of the Province are more extreme than 
those along the coast. _ 
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Lac Philippe, one of the beauty spots of Gatineau Park, just north of Ottawa. 


The severity of the winters varies greatly in the Prairie Provinces from 
year to year. The ‘chinook’, that spectacular phenomenon of sudden change 
from bitter cold to comparative warmth, is one of the striking features of 
winter weather in the western prairies but is most pronounced in southern 
Alberta. In summer, daytime temperatures are high but the nights are cool. 
While rainfall is light, most of it occurs during the growing season. Only a 
limited portion of the southern prairies has an average frost-free period of 
100 or more days. ; 

Throughout northwestern Ontario the winters are cold and, though the 
summers are moderately warm, the danger of frost at night is always present. 
The southern Ontario region is traversed alternately by warm and cold air- 
masses, changing on the average about every three days with precipitation 
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occurring at the margins of the airmasses. Precipitation is distributed fairly 
evenly throughout the year. Southwestern Quebec enjoys a similar climate 
except that the moderating influence of the Great Lakes is absent. Winters 
are colder, summers slightly warmer and the frost-free period shorter. North- 
ward into Quebec the temperatures are lower in both summer and winter. 
Precipitation is ample throughout the whole region. 


In New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island the summers 


are warm with maximum temperatures rising to 90° or 95° F. at times. Snow- 
fall is heaviest in northern New Brunswick, while in Nova Scotia the heaviest 
precipitation occurs along the Atlantic Coast and is usually partly rain even in 
winter. The maximum incidence of fog is from June to August. The winters 
are cold in the interior of Newfoundland but are more moderate along the 
coast. Spring is late, summers are short and fog frequent. Winter temperatures 
are bitterly cold throughout all of northern Canada. Summers in Yukon and 
in the District of Mackenzie are much warmer than those experienced in the 
eastern Arctic. Precipitation is light throughout the Far North. 


Temperature and Precipitation Data for 35 Representative Localities 


in Canada 
; » Temperatures Killing Frost Precipi- 
Height | Length (Fahrenheit) Average Dates ile 
Locality Above of (inches) 
Sea Record a : ay ; area sl 
ast in irst in nnua 
ft yrs Jan. July Spring Autumn Total 
Gander, N’f’ld.. E 482 14 19-0 62-1 | June 1} Oct: S 39-51 
St; John’ St ld. ; 296 67 23:6 59-3.| June 21 Oct. 10 54-06 
Charlottetown, 

PERS sl aias ic ose 186 30 18-8 66:6 | May 16] Oct. 14 39-22 
Annapolis Royal. 

N.S: sme 10 30 24-4 65:3 | May 20] Oct. 6 41-39 
Halifax, NS bana es 283 30 24-4 65:01 May > 13-1 Oct. 12 54-25 
Sydney, Nise ae ah 48 30 22-7 65:0 | May 291] Oct. 13 50-72 
Chatham, N-B ac... 98 30 12-6 66:4 | May 211] Sept. 28 36-58 
Fredericton, N.B.... 164 30 14:2 66:0 | May 201] Sept. 26 42-30 
Saint John, N.B.... 119 30 19-7 61-8 | May 41] Oct. 16 47-39 
Atvida, Ouec coe, 335 20 4:2 65:2 | May 20] Sept. 19 38-77 
Fort McKenzie, Que. 250 12 | —12-8 54-0 | July 9 | July 26 20-67 
Lennoxville, Que... .. 498 30 13-2 66:6 | May 31} Sept. 10 40-06 
Montreal, Que...... 187 30 15°5 70-4 | Apr. 28 | Oct. 17 41-80 
Kapuskasing, Ont... 715 30 —1-2 62-8 | June 14] Sept. 5 28-00 
Ottawa, Ont o.A%.2. 260 30 12-0 68:6 | May 11] Sept. 29 34-83 
Port Arthur, Ont... 644 30 8-5 63:4 | May 26 | Sept. 20 27-62 
St. Catharines, Ont. 347 30 26-0 TAS Maye 5 OCES 21 27-41 
Toronto; Ont...52...s 379 30 24-7 10212|-May-= "3. |,.@Oct2 15 30-93 
Churchill, Man..... 44 24-42 | —17-8 53-8 | June 28} Aug. 30 14-98 
ithe Pass i\lan.ints 890 29 —6:2 64:9 | May 301] Sept. 9 20-27 
Winnipeg, Man..... 770 68 —3:0 67:0 | May 27 1} Sept. 15 20-51 
Prince Albert, Sask..| 1,414 30 —1-3, 65:3 | May 30] Sept. 10 15-65 
Regina: Sask neste 1,880 30 1-0 65:8 | June 5 | Sept. 6 14-68 
Beaverlodge, Alta...| 2,500 30 9-9 60:2 | May 30 | Sept 1 17-29 
Galgary Altace And) 428 30 15-8 62-4 1} June 3 | Sept. 3 17-48 
Edmonton, Alta....| 2,158 61 6-4 61-7 | May 29} Sept. 6 17-72 
Medicine Hat, Alta. 2,144 30 L327 70:2 | May 15 | Sept. 18 13-55 
Cranbrook;; BYCyraek 3,014 30 15-0 64:4 | June 10] Aug. 27 14-23 
WelsonsB.€ se Soe. 2,035 30 24-4 67-2 | May 10 | Oct. 2 28-52 
Penticton, bs Ge ihies 1,200 30 26-7 03.3. aay. =< | Octks 3 11-51 
Prince George, B.C..| 1,870 30 14:6 59:6 | June 17} Aug. 24 22-17 
VMict0biaty b2C maces 228 30 39-2 60:0 | Feb. 28 } Dec. 7 26-18 
Dawsons: Vite. 1,062 30 |} —16-0 59:8 | June 4) Aug. 21 13-99 
Coppermine, N.W.T. 9 19 | —19-0 49:0 | June 28] Aug. 18 10-88 
Fort Good Hope, 

NWet ace 214 30 | —21-0 59-8 | June 14 | Aug 6 12-18 
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Arctic Weather Stations 


The important men of the Arctic are the meteorologists and their asso- 
ciates who man the outposts within a few hundred miles of the North Pole. 
Almost all other activities in this part of the world are designed to support 
the meteorological program or are dependent upon the weather men. The 
Royal Canadian Air Force brings in the men, their food, their equipment, 
even their houses and working buildings. Radio operators are on duty to 
transmit their information south, where it is used to predict the weather in 
every part of North America and, indeed, in Europe and the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. Scientists who go to the Arctic to learn about Arctic life, the charac- 
teristics of the frozen ground, the shape of the earth or the nature of the 
aurora borealis are all dependent on the weather stations for their operations. 


Six years ago there was little activity of any kind in the Canadian 
Archipelago north of Lancaster Sound. Little was known about the life 
there and even less about those scientific problems to which the Arctic yields 
so many answers. Then, in 1947, Canada and the United States worked out 
a joint program of Arctic weather stations—a five-year program during 
which period five stations were established for the joint use of both countries. 


It was on Apr. 8, 1947, hampered by a stiff breeze with the air tem- 
perature at 40° below zero, that the first station personnel arrived by aircraft 
on Slidre Fiord in Eureka Sound on Northern Ellesmere Island and unloaded 
their temporary shelter, radio and weather equipment and emergency sup- 
plies of food and fuel. The erection of the temporary shelter had to be 
interrupted several times to drive off large white wolves that wandered 
boldly into the camp area. 


In July of the same year, Arctic-bound ships sailed from Boston loaded 
with supplies for the establishment of a central weather station at Winter 
Harbour on Melville Island and for two smaller stations to be located on 
the islands which fringe the Arctic Ocean. The expedition also planned to 
resupply the weather station at Eureka. The waters of Davis Strait, Baffin 


The vast areas of the northern Arctic Archipelago are beginning fo yield their secrets through 
the efforts of the scientist and the meteorologist. All activities in the region are 
highly dependent on the isolated weather stations. 


Bay and Lancaster Sound were almost completely ice-free as the ships headed 
north, but heavy close pack-ice blocked their course from Barrow Strait to 
Melville Island. Twice the ice-breaker drove westward into Melville Sound 
through the heavy ice, searching for a lead or a path of lighter ice. No lead 
was found and on the second reconnaissance a heavy piece of ice twenty 
feet below the surface struck one propeller and smashed it. As the ice-breaker 
was crippled, the plan to reach Winter Harbour was abandoned and an 
alternate site was found on Resolute Bay, Cornwallis Island, which appeared 
most suitable from the point of view of good exposure for weather observa- 
tions, availability of fresh water supply, and airstrip possibilities. 


The unloading of the ships began on the last day of August. Cloudy 
weather, low temperatures, snowflurries and a light breeze made working 
conditions difficult and uncomfortable, but in two weeks, working day and 
night, the weather men, assisted by work parties from the ships, completed 
the unloading, erected the buildings and installed the essential facilities. 
Two years later, the RCAF took over an airstrip near the station and now 
Resolute is the focal point for all activities in the Canadian Arctic. 


In April 1948, two stations were established at Mould Bay on Prince 
Patrick Island and Deer Bay on Isachsen Peninsula on Ellef Ringnes Island, 
and, during the summer, reconnaissance for a site on the north coast of Elles- 
mere Island was carried out by ice-breaker. The station was named Alert after 
one of the ships of the Nares expedition of 1875 which surveyed much of the 
coastline in this area. The final phase of the establishment of this station 
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was undertaken in the spring of 1950. The first flight arrived on the site 
on Easter Sunday to set up a weather station near the northernmost point — 
of land in Canada, less than 500 miles from the North Pole. 


The scientific work at the joint Arctic weather stations includes a full 
program of surface and upper-air meteorological observations. Every three 
hours, complete surface observations are made of atmospheric pressure, air 
temperature, humidity, visibility, wind speed and direction, cloud types and 
amount, and the general state of the weather. Records are also kept of 
precipitation and extremes of temperature that have occurred since the 
last observing schedule. Radiosondes are released twice daily to determine 
the temperature, pressure and relative humidity at various heights in the 
upper atmosphere. Four times daily, at the joint Arctic stations, wind speed 
and direction at various upper levels are also observed by means of pilot 
balloons or rawinsondes (radio direction-finding equipment). Immediately 
after the observations are taken, the weather information is radioed to Ed- 
monton, Alta., and distributed by teletype to the main forecast offices where 
it is used in the preparation of aviation and public weather forecasts. A log 
is kept of all weather observations and these reports are in turn used for 
statistical studies of the climate of the Arctic. 


In addition, many special projects are carried on, including measure- 
ments of the rate of accretion of sea ice, determination of temperature 
gradients in sea ice, observations of the temperatures in soil and permafrost, 
tidal observations, and observations of snow characteristics. 


The following statement gives the values in degrees Fahrenheit of monthly 
and annual averages of daily mean temperature for the joint Arctic stations. 


Mould 

Month Alert Eureka Isachsen Bay Resolute 
“ap enuish cnt leteay ic ete ae ea ete —30 —38 —37 —32 —30 
Ke biilatvacct Moo hea cu ebause nce Rac —26 —39 —33 —31 —34 
SAW) 2S eC) o baa ese oT NON ee one ey —26 —30 —26 —21 —23 
TANG Oy at vee, SOR cage ee ees ae ee Toke aE eect es —12 —21 —20 —il1 —13 
UMD itadtie soccer Meee Jae 16 13 10 12 13 
TIT Laer eee IG aM er el aront ete ee 32 38 30 30 33 
PAU Vase ihe hs eee ence chide area 37 42 38 38 40 
SAUTUB ea HS ate he oe Soo e ORY aes cele BER ereL ead ey) 38 33 34 38 
Septemibetinicmshicctiern tee take oe 17 19 16 19 23 
OCCODE tec ele ieee be Khare ef gine — 6 — 6 — §5 — 2 6 
INFOWETMDG hat aeschiee hes eae ee —16 —21 —22 —16 — 8 
Wecei Dean ces ht ees at eseee ana. 25 —36 e=ohil —26 ail) 
AMINA PA VELA Ge Ge ecco ahete cette — 1 — 4 — 4 — 1 2 


These stations were established as a joint effort of Canada and the 
United States and so they remain in operation. Canada provides half the 
staff: the officer in charge of each station is a Canadian; and the buildings are 
provided by Canada. The United States provides the remainder of the staff 
and most of the scientific equipment. The airlift is the main link between 
civilization and these remote stations. Each spring and each autumn, the 
RCAF flies its North Stars from Montreal through Churchill and Resolute 
to Mould Bay and Isachsen; at about the same time aircraft of the USAF fly 
from Thule in northern Greenland to Alert and Eureka. Each summer, 
ships of the United States Navy and Coast Guard make their way to Resolute 
and farther north if ice conditions are favourable. However the airlifts are 
the real life-line of the stations. 


The whole program is an important exercise in mutual co-operation. 
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The People 


¢ Population 


HE population of Canada at the beginning 
TL 1953 had reached over 14,500,000. 
According to the Census of June 1, 1951, when a total of 14,009,429 was 
recorded, there were 2,500,000 more people within the borders of Canada 
than there were a decade before. This increase included over 361,000 people 
added through Newfoundland’s ‘entry into Confederation in 1949. In the 
ten-year period there was an increase of 3 p.c. in the population of Prince 
Edward Island, 11 p.c. in Nova Scotia and 13 p.c.in New Brunswick. Quebec 
and Ontario each increased by 21 p.c. and registered the largest numerical 
gains among the provinces of 724,000 and 810,000, respectively. Striking 
differences occurred in the rates of growth of the three Prairie Provinces with 
Manitoba gaining 6 p.c., Saskatchewan losing 7 p.c., and Alberta increasing 
18 p.c. British Columbia showed the greatest rate of growth with a gain of 
42 p.c. and the third highest numerical gain amounting to 347,349. 


Population of Canada, by Provinces, Census Years 1891-1951 


Note.—The figures for certain censuses are not altogether comparable but the qualifi- 
cations are for the most part technical and are given in detail in the Census reports. 


Province 
or 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 
Territory 
No No No No. No No No 
SNES ig Va War ang cnet ene Se eae As Ras en te 361,416 
1 Be DS ae eee de 109,078] 103,259 93,728 88,615 88,038 95,047 98,429 
INES SERA econ cae 450,396] 459,574) 492,338) 523,837 512,846} 577,962} 642,584 
INESTS Sets ah 2e 321,263] 331,120} 351,889} 387,876) 408,219} 457,401 515,697 
Quer Ge acs .|1,488,535]1,648,898]2 ,005,776|2,360,510/2,874,662)3, 331, 882/4,055,681 
Ontos 2,114,321|2,182,947|2,527, 292)/2 ,933,, 662/3,431, 683/3,787,655|4,597 , 542 
Via Tine ee erations fas 152,506} 255,211} 461,394) 610,118 700,139 729,744| 776,541 
Sack eee oak, Nae 91,279 492.432 757 510\2°929 5785 895 ,992 831,728 
PATER see Senet ea at nts 73,022) 374,295 588.454 731,605 796, 169 939,501 
BIC Nga eee ae. 98,173 178,657 392,480} 524,582 694,263) 817,861}1,165,210 
WACO et cic Mate Be Aion D1 219 8,512 APO: 4,230 4,914 9,096 
ING Wi ee se chins 98,967 20,129 6,507 8,143 9,316 12,028 16,004 
Canada...... 4,833 ,239|/5,371,315|7, 206, 643) 8,787 ,9491| 10,376,786) 11,506,655) 14,009, 429 


1 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy, who were recorded separately. 


The mixed trends in the Prairie Provinces are further illustrated by com- 
paring the 1941 and 1951 population totals with those of the 1946 Census 
of these three provinces. Manitoba’s population showed a slight loss between 
1941 and 1946 and then gained 50,000 between 1946 and 1951. In Saskat- 
chewan the net loss in population during the war years was most striking, 
amounting to 73,000, but the decrease levelled off between 1946 and 1951. 
The recent trend toward increased mechanization of agriculture, together 
with fewer and larger farms, resulted in the exodus of thousands of persons 
from the rural parts of the prairies, some to neighbouring provinces and others 
to more populated sections of the same province. In many cases farms are 
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now worked by operators who commute from the towns and villages to which 
they have moved. Alberta’s large gain in population between 1941 and 1951 
was due mainly to the important oil discoveries in the central part of the 
Province and to the increasing industrialization of its cities and towns causing, 
for example, the population of the city of Edmonton to increase by 70 p.c. 
during those years. 


While most of Canada’s larger cities showed sizeable increases in pop- 
ulation during the 1941-51 period, the phenomenal rate of growth in the 
suburban fringe areas was more impressive. Toronto was the most notable 
example—the city proper increased by only a few thousand persons, but the 
metropolitan area rose in population by over 208,000. A like development 
took place in the cities of Montreal, Vancouver, Winnipeg, Hamilton, Ottawa, 
Edmonton and Quebec. Remarkable, too, was the growth of some of the 
smaller industrialized cities and towns, such as Arvida and Noranda in Quebec 
and Sarnia and Peterborough in Ontario. 


Population of Census Metropolitan Areas, 1941 and 195] 


Area 1941 1951 Area 1941 1951 
No. No. No. No. 
Montreal, Que..<....3.. P1455 2897113954005) Windsor. Ont. ia) 0 123. 973-12 15:75 672 
WOLOnLOmONtSs tee 009-928 11.117: 470>1. Calgary, Alta. @.55%. 93;502154:-139.,:105 
Wancouver;B: Geo. eg 377 , 447 530s (2 Sota iba Oearedbncones 98,636 | 133,931 
Winnipeg, Man.....2./.. 299 ,937 354:,.009 aiTondon,-Ontara.asers 91,024 | 121,516 
Ottawa, Ontos. 6t ae: 226,290 281,908 Victoria, BiGee eRe 75,560 | 104,303 
OuebeceOuenin vee ok 224,756 DIA 82 Ta \soain t: Fon, INebeke 70,927 78,337 
Familton; Ontss.c.08 isu 197,732 259,685 || St. John’s, N’f’ld.. 59,4741} 67,749 
Edmonton; Alta.: 20. 97 , 842 173,075 


1 Census of Newfoundland, 1945; figure for 1941 not available. 


Populations of Incorporated Urban Centres with 10,000 or More 
Inhabitants, 1941 and 195] 


Urban Centre 1941 1951 Urban Centre 1941 1951 
No. No. No. No. 

NEVA a i@) Ue acme arta 4,581 11 0782\- Granby;.Oue.2. t3= 14,197 21,989 
Barnes Ont. 2 ee 9,725 12,514 |} Grand’Mére, Que..... 8,608 11,089 
Belleville, Ont........... 15,710 195102 Gielp ii Onite. neces pa cose nO 27,386 
Brandon. Mans i; eres. 17,383 QO E593 aie etal thas NKSee eee 70,488 85,589 
Brantford Ontos. 31,948 302727 ti Maniilton, Ont jaca Ae |) 00,9337 2208-321 
Brockvilles:Onts sees 1340 12-30 Peek OUei awe eee 32,947 43,483 
Calgary, Altace inst 88,904 | 129,060 || Jacques Cartier, Que.. 1 22,450 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine, Joliet tes Queries ss 12,749 16,064 

QUT are, Fe ay tas 11,961 18,667 || Jonquiére, Que........ 13,769 21,618 
Charlottetown, P.E.I..... 14,821 1S :8872 la ingsstens- Ont aoseo ae 30,126 33,459 
Chatham Onto ae 17,369 21,218 || Kitchener, Ont....... 35,657 44, 867 
Chicoutimi, Quey.s.4.-- 16,040 23,216 || Lachine, ue: Riot seek ERR ES 20,051 PITS (a 
Cornwall; Oniteac timswsch 14, 117 16,899 || Lasalle, ‘Que.. ae 4,651 11,633 
Dartmouth, INS eee Sean 10, 847 1S AOS) Leaside, Ont wets 6,183 16,233 
Drummondville, Que.. 10,555 14,341 || Lethbridge, Alta...... 14,612 22,947 
Eastview, Ont.. Pea 7,966 RS2799G Tee Vis. (Ouehs so. ae 11,991 13,162 
Edmonton, Alta... Re eee oath O 38 1i/on te hoO Ook it IuOnGOns<O ntrrsei en ee 78,134 95,343 
Bdmiundston,;uN Bild; 7,096 10,753 || Longueuil, Que........ 7,087 11,103 
Pornest-Hill -Ontestse3 1 P57 1543057 (a iacoes Quel ys ees 9,034 12,423 
Bort-Willtam Ont. 2.073. 30,585 34,947 || Medicine Hat, Alta....} 10,571 16,364 
Fredericton, N.B........: 10,062 LOFOLSs A Miaimicoy On. seu, core 8,070 11,342 
Garer@ ntrag oe te chee 15,346 19° 207-1; Moncton, IN. Baits 22,763 27,334 
Glace Bay Nok eto eo Lae 25,586 || Montreal, Que........1 903,007 /|1, 021, 520 


1 Not incorporated in 1941. 
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Populations of Incorporated Urban Centres with 10,000 or More 
Inhabitants, 1941 and 195]—concluded 
: Urban Centre 1941 1951 Urban Centre 1941 1951 
: No. No. No. No. 
BS Montreal N., Que....... GF 152 142081 |oStaThomas: Ont. s, =. Ile ce ee w 18,173 
t IWEGOSeLiawiiSasks nessa 20 OS 24-355) Salit=}Onns Ne Biss a. 51,741 50,779 
we Mount Royal, Que....... 4,888 iin SoZ Sitesatnda-Onite Eaesms 18,734 34,697 
\ New Toronto, Ont....... 9,504 11,194 Saskatoon, Sask os 43,027 53,268 
b New Waterford, N.S..... 9,302 10,423 || Sault Ste. Marie, Ont 25,794 32,452 
eS New Westminster, B.C... 21,967 28,639 || Shawinigan Falls, Que.} 20,325 26,903 
Be Niagara Falls, Ont....... 20,589 22,874 || Sherbrooke, Que...... 35,965 50,543 
North BayazOnti: sss P575.99 PV O4AA as Sitlery,. Olleseun. «42 e- 1 10,376 
North Vancouver, B.C... 8,914 15,687 || Sorel, Que.. aa 125254 14,961 
Orillias Ontg-s & Ae eee 9,798 12,110 Stratford, Ont. Sec 17,038 18,785 
Oshawa Ont. in. wince en ae LOeetS At 54 5a Sudbury, Ontise., a. 327203 42,410 
Ottawa? Ont ses iene 154,951 | 202,045 || Sydney, N.S.. : 28,305 <9 Ste 7 
Outremont; Oue.ve 5. 2.5 808/51 30,057 Thetford Mines, Que. } 12,716 15,095 
Owen Sound, Ont. 22, 14,002 16,423 || Three Rivers, Que.. lee OOF 46,074 
Pembroke;Ontie sen = 11,159 12,704 || Timmins, Ont fhe ace 28,790 27 143 
Penticton. C seca eer 1 10,548 || Toronto, Ont.........| 667,457 | 675,754 
Peterborough, Ont....... Ze 350 Es A ones ed beget Obed Baal Osean gE Ben beet Sica 9,392 11,430 
Port Arthur cOnt:<5 tes 24,426 341615) renton,-Onts>. 42. 8,323 10,085 
Prince Albert, Sask...... 12,508 17,149 || Truro, eee é 10,272 10,756 
@Ouebecs Ques ® sie: 150,757 | 164,016 Valleyfield (Salaberry 
Re Dita aske yas ean 58,245 71,319 de); Ouecewean ise tee 17,052 22,414 
RAMOUSK, Ole... oe 7,009 11,565 anRGUcer. BeGiecen: 275,353 | 344,833 
ARO UVA SOUGES Venn oak 8,808 14,633 || Verdun, Que.......... 67 , 349 EE 39k 
ies DOMmaACem NV iatiem saat et ker eniory, 26-342 =WWeV iCtorias Bs Grek «an & (442 068 Sia Sok 
Sti: Catharines Ont..%; -- 30,275 37,984 || Victoriaville, Que..... 8,516 13,4124 
St. Hyacinthe, Que...... 17,798 20,236 || Waterloo, Ont........ 9,025 11,991 
Ste leatin Ouewia tyme es: 13,646 19,305 || Welland, Ont......... 12,500 15,382 
St. Jerome, Que......... 115329 17,685 || Westmount, OQue......| 26,047 D5 D22, 
St-sjohnace Net ldsk te 3% aA 52-87 Je NVIMGdsOL,-Ontaic.. oat LOO nSd k 120,049 
Sts Watiren t; Ques. 28 6,242 20,426 || Winnipeg, Man.......}| 221,960 | 235,710 
pe VEICh el OUCLE sin. 2,956 10,539 || Woodstock, Ont...... 12,461 153544 


1 Not incorporated in 1941. 


Rural and Urban.—Census figures show that on June 1, 1951, 38 p.c. of 
Canada’s population was located in rural localities and about 52 p.c. of those 
rural dwellers lived on farms. Thus the farm population constituted about 
20 p.c. of the nation’s total. The recent trend towards urbanization in 
Canada is no exception to that noted in many other countries. In the 
1941-51 decade, the urban population, exclusive of Newfoundland, increased 
_ 30 p.c. and the rural population 3 p.c. 
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he town of Deep 
River, Ont., built 
in a pine forest 
for atomic power 
plant workers and 
their families, has 
been designed for 
comfortable, well- 
ordered living. 


a, 


The new Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics Building at 
Tunney’s Pasture, Ottawa, 
which was ready for oc- 
cupancy in mid-summer 
1952. Landscaping will 
be completed in 1953, 


The Conference Room. 
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Rural Populations Classified by Farm and Non-Farm and Urban Popu- 
lations Classified by Size Groups, 1951 


Rural Urban 


Province Thee Se ne ee 
or Non. 1,000 10,000 100,000 
Territory Farm! Para Total to to or Total? 
9,999 99,999 Over 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Nl dikes Scere ar LO 74564) 194 OS 4102067 O24 LOO; S75 52,873 —_ 154,795 
Pale ie eres 46,757 26,987 73,744 8,798 15,887 — 24,685 
NGS i ae ah ee 112,135 | 185,618 | 297,753 || 166,121 | 178,708 — 344,831 
INS Bese. Het Lassie |el5o4 3915413002686 86,906 | 127,209 — 215,011 
GUE Sige ale eae re 766,910 | 591,453 |1,358,363 || 750,436 | 752,071 |1,185,536 | 2,697,318 
ORC eA ah oe 678,043 | 668,400 |1,346,443 || 714,343 |1,227,852 |1,307,751 | 3,251,099 
Whereas Reis Soe 214,435 | 122,526 | 336,961 93,965 | 109,036 | 235,710 439,580 
Sask aura 398,279 | 180,979 | 579,258 86,379 | 166,091 — 252,470 
Altar miCegae 339,955 | 149,871 | 489,826 || 120,700 39,311 | 288,691 449 ,675 
IBS Osis gee para 109,919 | 261,820 | 371,739 || 157,333 | 289,947 | 344,833 793,471 
MAlkoni secs 44 6,458 6,502 2,594 — —_— 2504 
INS Wisse ee see cere 28 13,252 13,280 2,724 —_— — 2 424 
\ Canada......|2,827,732 |2,553,444 |5,381,176 ||2,290,674 |2,958,985 3,362,521 8,628,253 

1 Exclusive of 84,264 persons living on farms in localities classed as ‘‘urban’’. 2 In- 
cludes a few metropolitan area parts with less than 1,000 population. 
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Age and Sex.—The high birth rates of the 1941-51 decade were reflected in 
the 1951 population distributions by age and sex. In 1951 there were 223 
persons per 1,000 of total population under 10 years of age, as compared 
with 182 in 1941 and 213 in 1931. The tendency towards ‘‘ageing’’ of Can- 
ada’s population was shown by the fact that 114 persons per 1,000 of total 
population were recorded in the 60 years of age or over group, compared 
with 102 in 1941 and 84 in 1931. However, should the 1941-51 birth rates 
continue in the present decade and immigration be maintained at current 
- levels, an eventual arresting of this tendency may well result. 


Males and Females, by Age Groups, 195] 


Age Group Male Female Total Age Group Male Female Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
O-— 4years...| 879,063) 843,046}1,722,109| 50-54 years. 340,461} 322,195) 662,656 
SOR eS F135 OS | 0854 952) 1 739 117825 55—59 =, 292,564] 278,126) 570,690 
TOR 14 ah 575,122) 555,661)1,130,783)| 60-64 “ 264,324) 241,828) 506,152 
15-19 “ ...}> 532,180} 525,792]1,057,972|| 65-69 . “ 228,076| 205,421) 433,497 
DO a2 4g Soy A 537,535) 551,106}1,088,641] 70-74 “ 160,398] 154,674} 315,072 
St 52 Or a i. 552,812) 578,403)/1,131,215)| 75-79 “ 94,130 94,261 188,391 
+ 30—34 S03 512,557) 530, 17711 2042, 734) 80-84.“ 45 ,963 50,828 96,791 
35-39 “ ...| 503,571} 495,562] 999,133] 85-89 “ 17,539 22,060 39,599 
40-44 “ ...| 445,800} 422,767] 868,567|| 90 or over.. 5,197 7,726 12,923 
45-49 “ ...| 387,708} 356,971} 744,679 


All Ages. |7, 088 , 873|6,920 , 556) 14,009,429 


Birthplace.—More than 85 p.c. of the nation’s total population as of June 1, 
1951, was born in Canada, a proportion exceeded only once since the turn of 
the century—in 1901 the figure was 87 p.c._ In 1941, 82 p.c. of the population 
was Canadian-born. This relative increase in native-born population can 
be attributed largely to reduced immigration during the war years coupled 
with the high birth rate in the 1941-51 period. The entry of Newfoundland 
into Confederation with Canada also had an influence in this direction since 
nearly 99 p.c. of that Province’s total population is native-born. In 1951, 
not quite 7 p.c. of Canada’s population indicated that they were born in the 
United Kingdom or other British Commonwealth countries while 2 p.c. 
reported their birthplace as the United States and 6 p.c. as other countries. 


Birthplaces of the Population, 1951 


vid waited 
ee 


Birthplace Population Birthplace Population 
No. No. 
Canada nee esk sens ont eee 11,949,518 Other British Commonwealth. . 20,567 
Newroundland? i.e tk 397 , 623 : 
Prince Edward island 117,310 Winitted: Statesic wey f= son mice 282,010 
Nova Scotia saat one Cree e OOO; 150-IE irope cucu Sea eget a 129 801.618 
New Brunswick .2. 7202 tients 549,984 oe SRS ah Seen Naty ae 42 693 
QuUeDE CR Sie i oes 3,881,487 Ltaly op soe ea ces 57.789 
Ontario 3;045,074-1 Polands ic. views 1s ee ee 164,474 
Wari Oba. ais wane sce ote 699 , 587 Russias 188 | 202 
saskatchewan ie nase 817,404 Scandinavian countriesl..... 64,522 
Alberta... .0 sso. s cesses eee GAS SOR Other. 63) ces eas 283, 848 
British Columbian tac bs, 514,651 : 
Yukon and Northwest 
Pei totins koa ease 16,654 INS ag emis eas FE Da atta ee aac 37,145 
United Ringdom: ae se Ors en One ee 
England and Wales.......... 6272501 T 4 
Northern lrelandisn. ban neneees 56,685 ORAL ee sates eis ea 
ScOUsMd Bose eet see AE 226,343 
I ESSERUSIES ntact Lateart ee 1,903 


1 Includes Denmark, Iceland, Norway and Sweden. 


Origin.—In 1951, British Isles and French origins, traditionally the largest 
cultural groups in Canada, accounted for more than 78 p.c. of the nation’s 
total population. Compared with 1901, the British Isles group dropped 
from 57-0 p.c. of the total to 47-9 p.c. while the percentage of persons of 
French origin was very slightly higher at 30-8 as against 30-7. In the same 
comparison, the percentage of those with ancestry in continental Europe more 
than doubled from 8-5 to 18-2 and Asiatics showed a slight increase from 0-4 
p.c. of the total to 0-5 p.c. 


Leading Origins, by Provinces, 1951 


Province British Ukrain- | Scandin- | Nether- : 
or Territory Isles! French German ian avian? lands Polish 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
ING Tales aoe 337,780 9,841 368 . 20 569 176 79 
i Bast aap Bes egw gees pe aa 80, 669 seer 7i 317 47 253 677 54 
INOS Sees ee aca ee (ae tO Owe: 73,760 QS ht: 1235 3,193 20,819 2,364 
ING AB SSS Divas ete: 294,694} 197,631 2,623 129 3,367 5,920 340 
Queits Ute eaves 491, 818/3,327,128 12,249 12,921 5,390 3,129 16,998 
Ont ee pee Oe OSl ONO ATT Os neal 22 OLS 93,595 37,430 98 , 373 89,825 
Man ie 362,550 66,020 54,251 98,753 32,921 42,341 37.933 
Sais ets terse aes 351,862 51,930] 135,584 78,399 62,439 29,818 26,034 
ANCA a soles 451,709 56,185} 107,985 86,957 70,929 29 , 385 29,661 
BG Nias Sa cee 766,189 41,919 55,307 22,613 65,612 33,388 16,301 
Yukon f 4,829 645 363 170 564 155 136 
N.W.T 3,095 954 169 204 357 86 120 
Canada...... 6,709 ,685}4,319,167| 619,995) 395,043) 283,024) 264,267) 219,845 


1—Includes English, Irish, Scottish and Welsh. 2 Includes Danish, Icelandic, 


Norwegian and Swedish. 


Official Language.—Of the two official languages in Canada, the 1951 
Census showed that 67 p.c. of the population spoke only English and close to 
20 p.c. spoke only French. More than 12 p.c. spoke both English and French, 
and only 1 p.c. were unable to speak either of these languages. Provincially, 
more than 98 p.c. of the people of Newfoundland spoke only English while in 
Quebec 62-5 persons spoke only French and 25-6 were bilingual, the highest 
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percentage among the provinces in each case. Manitoba recorded the 
highest percentage (3-1) of persons who were unable to speak either of the 
official languages. 


Population Speaking One, Both or Neither of the Official Languages, 
by Provinces, 1951 


KJ 


Province ‘S English Neither 
or eaeteh FB suet and English nor Total 
Territory aah y | French French 
No. No. No. No. No. 
INGE dace det eeadoe ae eee 356,377 153 3,990 896 361,416 
i DOR Eliesl Gor Ue one agree Bem 88,743 914 8,745 27 98 , 429 
INE Sukee Oates eee 595,257 7,462 39,524 341 642 ,584 
INGE B pes nee ON Rae AR one 318,560 100,712 96,095 330 515,697 
ORR ce ata aes Saree tern 462,813 D534 242, 1,038,130 20,496 4,055,681 
Ontsore se ce he TS S84 78,974 359 ,965 43,019 4,597,542 
INE ATI eee cae scl tats 685,914 7,869 58,441 24,317 776,541 
SAS eels Sern TE Fes 767,248 4,656 40,789 19,035 831,728 
DAS ieee Se Raa ate Rafa 868 , 696 Se Ol) 2-40-7389 24,098 939,501 
SES Eras ctras eryeeae 154125937 727 39,433 Deets 1,165,210 
WAKO sue e ee ee Tite kod 10 519 230 9,096 
ING Deen ee meats See 6,929 171 1,031 7,873 16,004 
Ganadasc eis 9,387,395 2,741,812 1,727,447 152 57-75 14,009,429 


i 


Religious Denominations.—Religious denominations in Canada are many 
and diverse. However, in 1951 more than 95 p.c. of the population belonged 
or adhered to one of the nine numerically largest religious denominations. 
Roman Catholics, who comprised more than 43 p.c., were in greatest numbers 
in Quebec and the Atlantic Provinces. In Ontario and the western provinces, 
the United Church had the largest following, accounting for 28 to 30 p.c. 
Approximately 45 p.c. of the Anglicans, 56 p.c. of the Presbyterians, 41 p.c. 
of the Baptists and 30 p.c. of the Lutherans were in Ontario. Four-fifths 
of those of Jewish religion resided in Ontario and Quebec while over 93 p.c. 
of all Ukrainian (Greek) Catholics and 85 p.c. of the persons of Greek 
Orthodox faith lived in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 


Leading Religious Denominations, by Provinces, 195] 


a cnnd 


Province United |Church of 
or eas Church of| England eee Baptist | Lutheran} Jewish 
Territory Canada |in Canada 2 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
INR RE es goes tees 121,544 85,571 109 ,090 1,914 249 202 264 
PALO Gis ctowsiet ay oe 44,802 25,969 6,119 13 , 383 5,319 43 26 
INES eera ok chen seh aes 217,978 VASES Sy 117 002: 42,422 94,103 9,743 2201 
IN Bon kas eee 260,742 71,879 59 , 847 13.4323 90,681 1,016 1,269 
OG aie sale weeeee ahs cs 3,563,951 129,219 166,761 50,410 12 ,950 9,390 82,701 
Ontee. ese 2 142 140145320300)" 936002 439,072) 212,467 135,581 85,467 
3)¥) Bohs  eeceas ear ae 156,283} 224,554) 120,690 34, 686 13,483 48,744 19 , 282 
Sac kee pester se, sean 199,424) 247,345 95,476 33,290 15,606 91,454 3,017 
UA Case ce eit ens 18613121. 9276, 5091 122,980 55,004 34,720 87, 364 4,626 
Bi Cu Neen eas 168,016) 341,914) 315,469 97,151 39,445 60,641 5,969 
WOIEONs tia ee es 1,845 1,660 3,420 713 440 456 3 
INS VD ite oie 6,459 1,091 7,264 379 122 289 il 
Canada...... 6,069 ,496|2,867,271|2,060,720| 781,747 519,585) 444,923) 204,836 


a 


Dwellings, Households and Families.—In 1951 there were roughly 
3,400,000 occupied dwellings in Canada and 3,287,000 resident families, 
compared with approximately 2,600,000 dwellings and 2,500,000 families in 
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1941. The increases were shared by all provinces. Since dwellings and( | 
families increased at a faster rate than population, the average number of | 
persons per household in 1951 was 4:0 compared with 4-3 in 1941 and the 
average per family 3-7 compared with 3-9. 


Dwellings, Households and Families, and Persons per Household and 
Family, by Provinces, 195] ; 


Dwellings Persons | Pergons 
Province Population Families DEP. per 
RSG ee a, SR Sn eee House- Family 
Total! Occupied? hold? 
No. - No, No. No. No. No. 
ate Ce ieee ea eS 361,416 78,024 70,980 74,858 5:0 4-4 
1 Bele) Rha (ae eer Sree 98,429 24,114 22,454 21,381 4-3 4-0 
INFO cea el ee Oe 642 , 584 159,795 149,555 145,127 4-2 3-9 
INGER Glee oe ae 515,697 120,639 114,007 111,639 4-4 4-] : 
QUEL awa ee eee 4,055,681 898,914 858,784 856,041 4-6 4-2 = 
Vid tare er 4,597,542 | 1,232,081 | 1,181,126 | 1,162,772 3-8 3°4 : 
Mikel Tikes i Par $s ee 776,541 210,565 202 , 398 191,268 3-7 3-6 if 
Sacken se seme 831,728 237,406 221,456 196,188 3-7 3-7 
OM ba ec ees aa jataress 939,501 266,939 250,747 2237-326, 3-6 3°7 
BA (Geis? ator a rye os 1,165,210 356,651 SOUL. 299,845 3°3 3°3 
Canada..... 14,009, 4293| 3,585,128 | 3,409,284 | 3,287,384: 4-0 3:73 
oe 
1 Includes institutions, hotels and camps as well as vacant dwellings and dwellings under 
construction. 2 Excludes institutions, hotels and camps. 3 Includes the Yukon — 
and Northwest Territories. 


Population Estimates for 1952.—The 1952 estimates result from a popula- : 
tion accounting which starts with the 1951 Census, adds birthsandimmigration __ : 
and deducts deaths and emigration for the 12 months. Provincial estimates | 
take into account interprovincial migration estimated from an annual sample 
survey. Figures by provinces are as follows: Newfoundland, 374,000; 
Prince Edward Island, 103,000; Nova Scotia, 653,000; New Brunswick, _ 
526,000; Quebec, 4,174,000; Ontario, 4,766,000; Manitoba, 798,000; Saskat- — . 
chewan, 843,000; Alberta, 970,000; British Columbia, 1,198,000; Yukon | 
Territory, 9,000; and the Northwest Territories, 16,000; a total of 14,430,000. — 


Indians.—The Indians of Canada are not one race but are divided into a 
number of widely scattered tribes, speaking different languages and differing — 
in national and cultural background and in economy. According to the 1951 
Census, there were 155,874 persons of Indian origin in Canada, distributed 
by provinces and sex as follows:— a 


Province Male Female Total Province Male Female Total : ) 
INGE Lala eres 184 174 358 Sask te cteceine 11,265 10,985 22,250 
1 ae ad Rats ae 136 1 257 Ail tale J eNs aaes 10,743 eas 21 ae 
NG) eee aie es 1 BiG eee ol A OOD 1S 8, Ong Deey ce a 
ee me ee Vukori a oc: 734 799° 5332 aes 
INadoe she ee ee 1,164 1,091 25209 N.W.T 1.913 1.905.0°3848 
POMC chaire ee FpooO Ca OL Ot WA OSE ue ee ce Se ea : : sae 
OnE eRe ees 195-0257 01S, S40) e9O LS LO CANADA..... 79.343; 76,531 1555874 4 
Maninaree ate 10,642 10,382 21,024 Fae 


These figures include all persons with a paternal ancestor of Indian race, 
many of whom have long been assimilated and have lost their identity as 
Indians. The number of persons considered as Indians under Indian legis- 
lation is estimated at about 137,000. These persons are regarded asa separate 
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and special responsibility of the Government and their administration is 
under the jurisdiction of the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration, with the exception of medical and health services 
which are provided by the Department of National Health and Welfare. 
On Sept. 4, 1951, a new Indian Act was brought into force which completely 
revised the legislation under which Indian affairs are administered. Under 
the new Act the Indians have more responsibility than formerly in the 
conducting of their own affairs in the hope that such responsibility will 
hasten their advancement towards self-reliance. They have a greater measure 
of self-government and, through their Band Councils, more control over their 
funds and lands. 


Reserves, or lands set aside for the use of Indian Bands, number more 
than 2,000, varying in size from a few acres to 500 sq. miles. Most of this 
reserve land is community property but an Indian may be allotted possession 
of land within a reserve by the Council of the Band. 


At Mar. 31, 1952, the Indian Trust Fund amounted to $21,359,035. The 
Fund is made up of more than 500 separate accounts belonging to different 
Bands, derived mainly from the proceeds of land sales and leases, disposition 
of timber, mineral and oil rights. A Revolving Fund assists in the purchase 
of farm implements, machinery, live stock, fishing equipment, seed grain, 
materials used in native handicrafts, and so on. 


The Indian of to-day no longer depends primarily on trapping and hunting 
for a livelihood. While in the northern portions of the provinces and in the 
Territories beaver and fox trapping may still serve as the yardstick for the 
Indian economy, increasing numbers of Indians are employed in logging and 
lumber camps and mills or in road-building and government construction 
work in which they have become efficient operators of bulldozers, graders and 
tractors. In the more southerly regions the Indians’ main source of livelihood 
is agriculture—grain-growing, cattle raising, haying and vegetable gardening— 
although they often supplement their income with part-time industrial work. 
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Coastal Indians engage in salmon, halibut and herring fishing and clam 
digging and are also employed in fish and vegetable canneries, in logging and 
in lumber mills while, in the Maritimes particularly, they operate handicraft 
and woodworking shops, producing baskets, lobster crates, sash and door 
frames, etc. They frequently serve as guides for hunters and fishermen. 
In Alberta the Indian Band funds are sharing substantially in the newly 
found oil wealth, largely through revenues from the sale of oil leases and 
permits. Many new and improved homes have been erected particularly 
in the agricultural reserves adjoining industrial centres, where community 
halls, calf clubs, agricultural study groups and homemakers’ clubs are be- 
coming important factors in the advancement of the Indian through general 
welfare projects. 


The Indian Affairs Branch operates day and residential schools for 
Indians throughout Canada. There are, in all, 450 schools of which 68 are 
residential and 34 seasonal. The remainder are regular day schools, several 
of which serve both white and Indian children. The enrolment in these 
schools for the academic year 1951-52 was 25,590. In addition, 2,365 Indian 
children were enrolled in provincial and private schools, universities, normal 
schools, nurse-training schools and commercial, trade and other schools. 


The Indian school normally follows the course of study of the province 
in which it is located, supplemented, in some cases, by vocational training 
adapted to the needs of Indian pupils. The larger day and residential schools 
provide courses in leather work, wood work, metal work, boat-building, trap- 
ping, poultry-raising, cooking and service, and knitting and weaving. Regional 
inspectors are in the field to co-ordinate the work of Head Office and the schools 
and to assist in solving any problems that arise. 


During the calendar year 1952, $3,721,164 was paid either in cash or in 
kind on behalf of Indian children registered to receive the family allowance, 
at the end of the year 60,747 Indian children were registered. 


Eskimos.—The Eskimos in Canada are found principally north of the tree- 
line on the northern fringe of the mainland, around the coast of Hudson Bay 
and on some of the islands of the Arctic Archipelago. The 1951 Census 
recorded an Eskimo population of 9,733, of whom 6,822 were in the Northwest 
Territories, 1,989 in Quebec and 769 in Newfoundland (Labrador). 


The economy of these nomadic people depends almost entirely on trap- 
ping, hunting and fishing. They have little or no organization beyond the 
family and hunt in small groups, following the movements of game and the 
changing seasons. In recent years the Canadian Government has viewed 
with anxiety the effects on the Eskimo of the advance of civilization into the 
Arctic and has spent considerable sums in providing services to assist in their 
adjustment to an Arctic world that is beginning to change after centuries of 
isolation. The program includes education, health services, family allow- 
ances, handicrafts, and protective administration. At an Eskimo Conference 
held at Ottawa in May 1952, a committee was appointed to make a continuing 
and thorough study of Eskimo problems and a subcommittee was appointed 
to deal with education. 


Throughout the Arctic, Eskimo children attend government and mission 
schools located in the settlements, but their nomadic life creates many prob- 
lems and teaching periods have to be so arranged as to interfere as little as 
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A Chesterfield Inlet 
Eskimo family in their 
igloo. The baby is 
being fed pablum, 
one item on the list of 
_ selected foods distrib- 
_uted under the family 
allowance. 


_ possible with their normal hunting and trapping life. Most of the eastern 
Arctic Eskimos have mastered a system of syllabic writing while the western 
Arctic Eskimos use roman characters in their writing. 


Medical and health services are provided by the Federal Government, 
assisted by resident missionaries, traders and the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. Nursing stations have been set up and, with the assistance of govern- 
ment grants, mission hospitals with resident government doctors are main- 

tained at Aklavik, Chesterfield Inlet and Pangnirtung. Government doctors 
accompanying the Eastern Arctic Patrol treat the natives at each point of call. 


Family allowances are paid to Eskimo families in kind from a list of 
selected items designed to supplement their normal dietary habits. The 
Canadian Handicrafts Guild, with Government assistance, encourages Eskimo 
handicraft by instruction and secures markets for the produce. 


The Royal Canadian. Mounted Police detachments throughout the Far 
North act as local representatives of the Government in all matters relating 
to Eskimo welfare. Contact is also maintained by radio, by inspection 
flights, and through the Eastern Arctic Patrol which carries representatives 
of all Government Departments concerned on annual tours of the Arctic. 


Immigration 


: In the calendar year 1952, Canada received 164,498 immigrants, a 
decrease of 15 p.c. from the 194,391 persons entering during the previous year. 
| Of note was the 36-p.c. increase in British immigrants from overseas who 
numbered 42,675 as against 31,370 during 1951. There was also an increase 
of 20 p.c. in immigration from the United States, the comparative totals being 
9,306 and 7,732. Northern European races contributed 62,401 immigrants 
to the 1952 total, a decrease of almost 9,500 from the 1951 figure, and there 
was a 40-p.c. decrease in numbers of immigrants of all other races, the 1952 
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total of 50,116 representing a decline of over 33,000, attributable in large 
measure to the cessation of the movement of displaced persons. 


From the first of January 1946 to the end of December 1952, 789,278 
immigrants were received by this country. British immigrants numbered 
245,885, approximately 31 p.c. of the total. Immigrants of north European 
origin numbered 196,844, the leading individual racial groups being Dutch 
(71,036), German (76,265) and French (15,977). From the United States in 
the post-war period came 60,871 immigrants, all others numbering 285,678. 


In 1952, a new Immigration Act (1 Eliz. II, c. 42), designed to permit a 
more effective and efficient administration of Government policy in this 
important field, was passed by Parliament and all previous legislation repealed. 


The new Act strengthens the security regulations, giving wider powers 
to immigration authorities to refuse admission to persons whose known views 
and past activities indicate an unlikelihood of their becoming good citizens 
and to take steps against persons attempting to secure the admission of 
immigrants on false pretences. Authority is given for making loans to 
immigrants for specified purposes. This is a continuation of the Assisted 
Passage Plan in effect during 1951 for which money had been provided in 
the estimates. Under the Plan, immigrants with skills needed in Canada 
may have all or part of the cost of their passage advanced to them by the 
Government on a repayment basis. The maximum of such loans permitted to 
be outstanding at any one time is raised from $9,000,000 to $12,000,000. 
Administrative changes dealing with the machinery of boards of inquiry are 
made as well as changes concerning the responsibility for deportation costs 
in the case of immigrants who, upon arrival in Canada, are in possession of 
valid and subsisting immigrant visas issued by immigration officers. 


The responsibility for all immigration matters under the provisions of 
the Immigration Act rests with the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. 
The present general policy of the Government is to ensure the careful selection 
and permanent settlement of as many immigrants as can be absorbed advan- 
tageously in the national economy. 
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Senior high-school students touring Otfawa during tulip time under a sponsored 
citizenship project. 


Citizenship 


All persons born in Canada are Canadian citizens and cannot be deprived 
of their citizenship unless they themselves take definite steps to acquire 
another nationality. Immigrants who are naturalized in Canada become 
citizens and retain their citizenship so long as they remain domiciled in Canada 
or have authority for absence from Canada extended them and do not commit 
acts which result in revocation. A Canadian citizen holds also the status of a 
British subject. 


An applicant for citizenship is required to have resided in Canada 
for five years. Besides showing those qualities of character that would lead 
him to be a hard-working law-abiding citizen, he must have an adequate 
knowledge of English or French and also a knowledge of Canadian history, 


geography, form of government, and of the duties and responsibilities of a 
good citizen. 


The Department of Citizenship and Immigration administers the 
Canadian Citizenship Act, 1947, and provides leadership in the building of true 
citizenship among all Canadians. The Department co-operates with pro- 
vincial departments of education and national, provincial and voluntary 
organizations in the development: of citizenship programs designed to assist 
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in the adjustment of newcomers to the Canadian way of life and to develop 
among established citizens an appreciation of the customs, culture and con- 
tributions of the new residents. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, certi- 
ficates of Canadian citizenship were issued to 19,833 persons. 


e Vital Statistics 


The collection of vital statistics began in the older provinces with the 
registration of baptisms, marriages and burials by the ecclesiastical authorities. 
This practice was succeeded at varying dates by legislation requiring com- 
pulsory registration of births, marriages and deaths with the civil authorities 
in each province so that virtually every birth, marriage and death occurring 
in Canada is known to be registered. 


Parents are responsible for registering the births of their children, within 
a specified period, with the local registrar of the area in which the birth occurs. 
In Quebec and Newfoundland a birth is generally registered, both for civil 
and ecclesiastical purposes, by the ecclesiastical authorities at the time of 
baptism; in cases where the child is not baptised shortly after birth or will 
not be baptised, there is provision for registration with the civil authorities. 
Similarly, a marriage must be registered by the officiating clergyman or mar- 
riage commissioner, as the case may be. Registration of death must be 
completed by the undertaker or person in charge of disposing of the body on 
behalf of the next-of-kin, and by the attending physician, medical examiner 
or coroner before a burial permit can be issued by the local registrar. Every 
registration is filed permanently in the office of the Registrar General of the 
province in which the event occurred. 


Certificates issued to individuals from these records are almost essential 
for modern social and legal purposes. Birth certificates are generally required 
and accepted to prove or establish birthplace, birth date, citizenship, parentage 
and relationship to other members of the family, and are used for such pur- 
poses as the settlement of estates, identification, establishing legal dependency, 
elegibility for employment and pension and social welfare benefits. Similarly, 
death certificates are required for settling insurance claims, establishing right 
to remarry, tracing ancestry and other such purposes. 


By a co-operative arrangement with the provincial vital statistics au- 
_ thorities, under whose jurisdiction the registration of vital events has always 
remained, national statistics have been compiled since 1921 and these statistics 
play an almost indispensable part in the national economy. Statistics on 
births, marriages and deaths are used as the basic measure, between decennial 
censuses, of the growth and composition of the population. As such, they 
provide the fundamental data needed in the continuous formulation of plans 
for goods and services on behalf of the people. For example, they indicate 
the trend of growth and composition of the native-born population, the 
proportions in the pre-school, school, adolescent, adult and ageing groups 
of the population, the trend of family formation and increase, fertility, the 
major causes of death, etc. They are essential for demographic, social, 
medical, public health and economic research, for such purposes as planning 
extension of hospital and medical services, housing and school facilities, 
medical and commercial goods and services. There is hardly a facet of the 
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country’s economy, whether at the national, provincial, municipal or small- 
community level, that does not depend on accurate vital statistics. The 
Canadian registration system is regarded as one of the most complete and 
accurate in the world. 


Births.—There have been several clear-cut cycles in the number of births 

recorded in Canada. From 1926 to 1930 there was a gradual upward trend 

from 232,750 to 243,495. This movement was reversed during the depression 

period until 1937 when the number reached its lowest point at 220,235. 

Since then the trend has been upward witha record total of 380,101 in 1951. 

Canada has always had a relatively high birth rate as compared with other 

major countries of the world. From 1926 to 1930, it was about 24 births 

- per 1,000 population, dropping to 20 in 1937. The influence of the War was 

Ee reflected in a sharp increase from 21-5 in 1940 to a record 28-7 in 1947. 
Since that date the rate has averaged slightly over 27. 


Wherever birth statistics have been collected, they have shown an excess 
of male over female births. No conclusive explanation of this excess has yet 
been given. Nevertheless it is so much of an accepted statistical fact that an 
accurate ratio of male to female births has become one of the criteria of com- 
plete registration. The numbers of males to every 1,000 females born in 
Canada in 1941-46 varied between 1,057 and 1,067 and is now stabilized 
in at about 1,060. : 


Hospitalization and medical attendance at birth have increased greatly 
in recent years. In 1926-30 only 22 p.c. of live births occurred in hospital 
or other institutions, while in 1950 the proportion was 76 p.c. In some 

7 provinces, particularly where either free or prepaid medical care service is 
a provided, the proportions of hospitalized births were much higher, running to 
97 p.c. in one province and to between 90 and 96 p.c. in four others. 


Deaths.—The annual death rate in Canada has been less than 10 per 1,000 
population over the past 20 years, which is fairly low in comparison with 
a other countries, and set a record low of 9-0 in 1950 and 1951, a reduction 
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from 11-5 in 1921, despite an increase in the proportion of aged persons in 
the population. The age composition of the population at any point in 
time has a very great effect on the death rate. This accounts in the main for 
variations in crude rates among provinces from 8-5 to 12-5 for males and 6:5 
to over 10 for females. Similarly, rates for rural and urban areas or among 
districts, even within a province, may vary widely. On the whole, death rates 
are about 20 p.c. higher for males than for females. 


During the past 20 years, the average age at death has risen from about 
45 to 55 for males and to 57 for females. If deaths of children under one year 
are excluded, the average age at death is now about 62 for males and 63 for 
females. Life expectancy at birth has accordingly risen from 60 for males and 
62 for females to 65 and 69, respectively. 


Of some 125,000 deaths in 1951, arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart 
disease, which is associated with ageing, accounted for over 31,000. Other 
forms of heart disease accounted for an additional 8,000 deaths. Almost 
18,000 persons died from cancer, 3,400 from tuberculosis, about 13,000 from 
cerebral hemorrhages and other vascular lesions, and 4,600 from pneumonia, 
while almost 10,000 died from conditions associated with birth or early infancy. 
Over 2,600 died as a result of motor-vehicle accidents and over 5,000 as a 
result of other accidents. More than 1,000 persons committed suicide. 


Deaths of mothers due to childbirth have shown marked reduction in 
the past two decades and particularly since 1940. During the period 1926-30 
an average of 57 mothers died for every 10,000 children born alive; in 1940 
the ratio was 40 but by 1951 it had dropped to 11. 


During recent years, the death rate for children under one year of age 
has shown substantial reduction, falling from 102 per 1,000 live births in 1926 
to 60 in 1941 and 38 in 1951, the lowest in Canadian history. 


Of the 14,600 infants who died in 1951 before reaching their first birthday, 
about 59 p.c. or almost 8,600 died within the first four weeks of life. Although 
the mortality rate for infants up to one year of age has been reduced 23 times 


since 1921, that for infants under four weeks has been reduced only by one- 
half. 


Natural Increase.—The rate of natural increase in population represents 
the difference between the birth and death rates and is similarly expressed in 
terms of 1,000 population. In 1926 the natural-increase rate amounted to 
13-3 but, with the rapidly declining birth rates of the depression period 
coupled with slower declining death rates, the natural-increase rate declined 
to 9-7 in 1937. During the war and post-war years, the natural-increase 
rate rose proportionally with births to 12-2 in 1941, 13-9 in 1943 and 19-3 
in 1947. The rate declined to 18-1 in 1950, rising to 18-2 in 1951. 


Marriages.—In 1929 marriages in Canada numbered 77,288 having shown a 
steady increase from 66,658 in 1926. The depression exercised a marked 
influence on marriages, causing a steep downward movement until 1932, 
when the number of marriages was 62,531. From 1933 to 1942 a fairly steady 
increase took place and the rate rose from 6 to almost 11 per 1,000 population. 
The following table shows that the peak was reached in 1946 with over 134,000 
marriages. A second peak occurred in 1951 with 128,230, but the rate was 
9-2 as compared with 10:9 in 1946. 
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Year 


1926-30... . 
PAVeniO SSS cke 
1936-40... 
1941-45... 
1946-50... 


Births, Marriages and Deaths, 1926-51 


(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Births 

No. Ratel 
236,521 24:1 
228,352 21 <5 
228,767 20-5 
276,832 23°5 
354,869 27°4 
330,732 27-0 
359-094 28-7 
347,307 27-1 
366,139 27°3 
371,071 27-1 
380,101 27-2 


Marriages 


113,936 
126,687 
134,088 
LZ igoit 
123,314 
123,877 
124,845 
128,230 


a 
WOODOODTODO0COMA~ 


NEN AN OSU 


Deaths 


No. 


Rate! 


108,925 
103 , 602 
109,514 
115,144 
119,975 
114,931 
LE 825 
119, 384 
124,047 
123,789 
125,454 


ODOOOOOOOOR 
SCONMWE PWOOKOrF 


No. 


1,339 
Tos 
1,043 
791 
523 
595 
554 
510 
536 
420 
405 


Maternal Deaths 
Rate? 


RR RRR rh 
PRAM OnNOonOn 


1Per 1,000 population. 2Per 1,000 live births. 3Includes Newfoundland. 


Births, Marriages and Deaths, by Provinces, 1951 


(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Births Marriages Deaths Maternal Deaths 

Province SSS 
No. Rate! No. Rate! No. Ratel No. Rate? 

NEA MASE Te 738 32-5 De Sei 7-0 3,004 8-3 25 Beil 
1 EA) Sd eee 2,655 27-1 583 5-9 904. 9-2 1 0:4 
N.S 17,126 26:6 5,094 7-9 5,812 9-0 12 0-7 
ING crete Seat . 16,075 Sey 4,386 8-5 4,873 9-4 11 0:7 
Ouest avers ~| 120,924 29-8 35,704 8-8 34,900 8-6 180 1-5 
Ont 114,824 25-0 45,198 9-8 43,981 9-6 97 0-8 
IW: Dew ota Min tenes tre 19,942 DESY ct 7,366 9-5 6,735 8-7 22 1-1 
Sask ane Wie Fey) 26-1 6,805 8-2 6,440 7-7 22 1-0 
NI tas ©. tee ee 27,004 28-7 9,305 9-9 TAAGE 7:6 15 0-6 
BeGes 28,074 24-1 Waly 22 9-7 11,638 10-0 20 0-7 
Canada..... 380,101 27-2 | 128,230 9-2 | 125,454 9-0 405 1-1 


2 Per 1,000 live births. 


E 1 Per 1,000 population. 
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His Excellency the Right Honourable Vincent Massey, C.H., Governor General of Canada: 


takes the salute from the Guard of Honour as he leaves the Parliament Buildings 
following the ceremony installing him in office, Feb. 28, 1952 


The Government 


HE British North America Act of 1867 

together with its amendments forms the 
written basis of the constitution by which Canada is governed, but it does not 
comprise the whole constitution. Those matters concerning the liberties 
of the individual, the democratic principles that hold his respect and the 
parliamentary procedures to which he adheres depend not upon a written 
constitution but upon statutory and common law and upon usages or con- 
ventions that have gradually become part of the Canadian citizen’s experiences 
and his concept of democratic life. 


Canada is a federal state. Its system of government includes a central 
governing body at Ottawa, ten component provincial governments and many 
municipal corporations. The British North America Act divides the field 
of legislative and executive power between national and provincial authorities. 
It provides also the legal framework for national and provincial political 
institutions, but leaves the provinces full discretion to amend their own 
constitutions. Generally speaking, all matters of national concern are under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Government, which is authorized to make laws 
for the peace, order and good government of the country. The Federal 
Government has also unlimited powers of taxation. Matters of local concern 
are dealt with by the provincial legislatures, including such items as education, 
the administration of justice, municipal institutions, provincial prisons and 
reformatories, hospitals and welfare institutions and administration of public 
lands. The powers of municipal corporations, exercised through elected 
councils, are delegated to them by the provinces and thus are varied in extent. 


Federal Government.—The Federal Parliament consists of the Governor 
General and the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada (of which the Cabinet is 
the active component) at the head of the Executive Branch, the Senate and 
the House of Commons comprising the Legislative Branch and the Courts 
representing the Judicial Branch. 


The Governor General, appointed by the Queen on the advice of the 
Prime Minister of Canada, traditionally serves for a term of five years and 
acts only on the advice of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada. The 
present Governor General is His Excellency the Right Honourable Vincent 
Massey, C.H., who was appointed Jan. 24, 1952. 


The Queen’s Privy Council for Canada is composed of about 70 members 
who are sworn of the Council by the Governor General on the advice of the 
Prime Minister and who retain membership for life. The Council consists 
mostly of present and former Ministers of the Crown. It does not meet as a 
functioning body and its constitutional responsibilities are performed exclu- 
sively by the Ministers who constitute the Cabinet of the day and serve as 
the Committee of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada. 


The Cabinet is the policy-forming body of the Government and sponsors 
most of the important legislation introduced into Parliament. Its members 
are chosen by the Prime Minister from among his party following in the House 
of Commons or the Senate; each generally assumes charge of one of the various 
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Departments of Government, although a Minister may hold more than one 
portfolio at the same time, or may be without portfolio. Members of the 
Cabinet as at Dec. 31, 1952, and the portfolios held by them were as follows, 
listed according to precedence :— 


Prime Minister and President of the Queen’s 


Privy, CouneitomCanadas... tee Rt. Hon. Louis Stephen St. Laurent 
Minister of Trade and Commerce and 

Minister of Defence Production....... Rt. Hon. Clarence Decatur Howe 
Minister-of:Aericulturess: 12. 20s. bent oe Rt. Hon. James Garfield Gardiner 
Minister of-bulblic-Works =, 4.50.5 5 eee, Hon. Alphonse Fournier 
Minister of National Defence............. Hon. Brooke Claxton 
Minister of Transport...... At aoe eae Ca ae Hon. Lionel Chevrier 
Minister of National Health and Welfare... Hon. Paul Joseph James Martin 
Minister of Finance and Receiver General. . Hon. Douglas Charles Abbott 
Minister of National Revenue............ Hon. James Joseph McCann 
Leader of the Government in the Senate... Hon. Wishart McLea Robertson 
Minister of Labour........ SIE Nore EL Ce: Hon. Milton Fowler Gregg 
Secretary of State for External Affairs..... Hon. Lester Bowles Pearson 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General. . Hon. Stuart Sinclair Garson 
Minister of Resources and Development... Hon. Robert Henry Winters 
Sécretary Ol States aanwe te ae eee te Hon. Frederick Gordon Bradley 
Minister of Veterans Affairs... .. .-)a.8 6. Hon. Hugues Lapointe 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration... Hon. Walter Edward Harris 
Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys. . Hon. George Prudham 
Postmaster: General ieee th Sone enn Are. Hon. Alcide Cété 
Mianisternot-Misheries 7s: means cheers aes Hon. James Sinclair 
Solicitor Generalick oes ae Hee aaah eee Hon. Ralph Osborne Campney 


The Legislative Branch of government, consisting of the Senate and the 
House of Commons, is responsible for the enactment of all legislation. Bills 
may originate in either House, except that those connected with the raising 
or spending of money must be introduced in the House of Commons. Bills 
must pass both Houses and receive Royal Assent before becoming law. 
Members of the Senate are appointed for life by the Governor General on the. 
advice of the Prime Minister. Representation is arranged so as to give some 
measure of equality to the different sections of the country. Its membership 
of 102 is allotted as follows: Quebec and Ontario 24 members each; Nova 


Scotia and New Brunswick 10 each; the four western provinces 6 each; 
Newfoundland 6 and Prince Edward Island 4. The House of Commons has 
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262 members elected directly by the people for a maximum term of five years. 
Provincial distribution at present is as follows: 


Ontarion...0s 83 Ali bertascciniesn cae eT Newfoundland.... 7 
Quebecswmiee. Sk. 73 Manitobae..on sn 10 Prince Edward 
Saskatchewan.... 20 INovalscotial.. 4.52013 Tslandyesiiec ee e+ 
British Columbia. 18 New Brunswick.. 10 mere aa ChenZie 
EVeTe ton ocst te eh 


The number of members assigned to each province is computed according 
to population and is adjusted following each decennial census. The adjust- 
ment following the 1951 Census has increased the total membership to 265, 
effective as at the first general election after the Census year. 


The right to vote in federal elections is conferred on all British subjects, 
men and women, who have attained the age of 21 and have resided in Canada 
for 12 months prior to polling day. The few exceptions include judges, 
Eskimos, inmates of penal institutions and the insane. 


The judicial branch of the Federal Government comprises the Supreme 
Court of Canada, the Exchequer Court of Canada and courts established under 
the Railway Act, the Bankruptcy Act and the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement. 
Act. The Supreme Court is the final court of appeal in Canada. The Chief 
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Nov. 20, 1952. 


Justice of Canada and the puisne judges of the Supreme and Exchequer Courts 
are appointed by the Governor General in Council. 


The Governor General receives a salary of £10,000 (of the value of 
$48,667) a year, charged against the consolidated revenue of Canada, also an 
annual allowance of $100,000 and a motor-car maintenance grant of $2,300. 
Members of the Senate and of the House of Commons each receive a sessional 
indemnity of $4,000 and, in addition, an annual expense allowance of $2,000. 
The remuneration of the Prime Minister is $15,000 a year, a Cabinet Minister 
$10,000 a year, and the Leader of the Opposition $10,000 a year, in addition 
to the sessional indemnity and the expense allowance. A Cabinet Minister 
is also entitled to a motor-car allowance of $2,000-a year. The salary of the 
Chief Justice of Canada is $25,000 a year and the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Canada each receive $20,000 a year. 

The day-to-day work of the Canadian Government is carried on by the 
Federal Civil Service, which includes all servants of the Crown, other than 
those holding political or judicial office, who are employed in a civil capacity. 
Members of the Civil Service form the staffs of the various departments, 
commissions, boards, bureaus and other agencies of the Government and nearly 
every type of occupation is represented. A few civil servants are appointed 
by either or both Houses of Parliament directly, by a number of departments 
and other agencies in accordance with the provisions of certain statutes, but 
by far the majority are selected and appointed by the Civil Service Commission, 
the central personnel agency of the Federal Government. 


At Mar. 31, 1952, there were 131,646 civil servants—53,514 permanent 
employees who received $15,505,170 in the month of March, and 78,132 
temporaries who received $15,516,527. In addition $13,245,694 was paid to 
certain non-enumerated classes, the number of whom was not known. 


Provincial Government.—In the provinces, government is conducted along 
the same general lines as the Federal Government. The Lieutenant-Governor 
in each province is the representative of the Crown and is appointed by the 
Governor General in Council for a term of five years. The provinces, with the 
exception of Quebec, have one legislative body known as the Legislative 
Assembly, whose members are elected by popular vote. Quebec still retains a 
second legislative body, corresponding to the Senate, known as the Legislative 
Council, the members of which are appointed for life. In the provinces, the 
Executive Councils perform functions parallel to those of the Federal Cabinet. 
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Legislative Building, Regina, Sask. 


The Legislature of each province makes laws in relation to the adminis- 
tration of justice in the province including the constitution, maintenance and 
organization of provincial, civil and criminal courts. The judges of the 
Superior, District and County Courts in each province, except those of the 
Courts of Probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, are appointed by the 
Federal Government from the bars of their respective provinces. Judges’ 
salaries and pensions are also fixed by the Federal Parliament. 


Government of the Territories.—The Yukon and Northwest Territories, 
those vast northern areas with their small and scattered populations, are 
under the administration and protection of the Federal Government. Yukon 
has a local government composed of a Commissioner appointed by the Gov- 
ernor General in Council and a Territorial Council of three members elected 
for a three-year term. The Government of the Northwest Territories is vested 
in a Commissioner, appointed by the Governor General in Council, assisted 
by a Council composed of eight members three of whom are elected to represent 
separate districts. The other five are appointed by the Governor in Council. 
A new Northwest Territories Act passed in 1952 (1 Eliz. II, c. 46) confers 
upon the Commissioner additional legislative jurisdiction in a number of 
matters and makes other administrative changes that give to the Territories a 
greater measure of self-government than they have hitherto had. 


Municipal Government.—Under the British North America Act, the 
municipalities are the creation of the Provincial Governments and for this 
reason their bases of organization and their powers differ. However, most 
of these municipal governments, like other forms of government, have found 
their spheres of activity continually broadening and have developed consid- 
erable powers of local self-government. There are 4,137 incorporated munici- 
palities in Canada, of which 1,789 are urban. 
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Many volunteer welfare agencies contribute greatly to the physical well-being and thus 
to the mental outlook of Canada’s youth. Here Y.W.C.A. girls enjoy summer camp. 


Health and Welfare 


Veterans Affairs 


OVERNMENT expenditure in the fields 

G of health, welfare and social security 

are now larger than expenditures for any other peacetime purpose and rank 

second only to expenditure for national defence. While definitions may vary 

as to what should or should not be included in any tabulation of health, 

welfare or social security expenditure, it may safely be estimated that the 

total of federal, provincial and municipal expenditure in these fields stands 

currently at not less than $1,300,000,000 annually and may be as high as 

$1,500,000,000. Thus, such expenditure in 1952 will amount to not less than 
20 p.c. of the total expenditure made by all levels of government. 


e Public Health 


Responsibility for the planning and supervision of public health services 
in Canada has rested largely with provincial and local authorities, with 
assistance from voluntary agencies. In recent years, however, the Federal 
Government, in keeping with the trend towards shifting at least part of the 
financial burden to the authority with greater tax powers, has offered to 
assist with the costs of capital construction in connection with hospitals and 
other health facilities and with the extension of specific services through the 
National Health Grants. It has also extended other services. 


The Dominion Council of Health, composed of the Deputy Minister of 
National Health, the chief health officer of each province and five other 
members, meets twice a year to co-ordinate federal and provincial activities 
and to plan the extension of public health programs throughout Canada. 


Federal Health Services 


Federal participation in health matters is centred in the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, although important programs are administered 
by other departments. The Department of Veterans Affairs provides medical 
and hospital care for veterans, the Department of National Defence is re- 
sponsible for the health of the Armed Forces, the National Research Council 
co-ordinates medical research and the Department of Agriculture has certain 
responsibilities in connection with food production. 


The Federal Government, through the Department of National Health 
and Welfare, administers many protective measures including the exclusion 
of infectious diseases at seaports, the medical examination of immigrants, the 
care of sick mariners, the safeguarding of boundary and other waters against 
pollution, and the distribution of narcotics. It is also responsible for control 
of the quality of food, drugs and patent medicines offered for sale. Health 
services for Indians and Eskimos come under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare as well as the promotion of the health of 
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Federal Government employees. Financial assistance is provided by the 
Federal Government for remedial services for blind pensioners. 


Under the National Health Grant Program, funds are made available to 
the provinces for the extension of existing health services and facilities. The 
program includes grants for general public health, tuberculosis control, mental 
health, venereal disease control, cancer control, services for crippled children, 
professional training, public health research, hospital construction, and for the 
carrying out of health surveys. The amount made available for all grants for 
the year ending Mar. 31, 1953, was $53,968,409. Grants are also paid to many 
non-government agencies engaged in health work. 


Federal assistance to medical research is provided through research 
grants, direction and control over which is exercised by the Privy Council 
Committee on Scientific and Industrial Research. 


Provincial and Municipal Health Services 


Although basic local health services such as sanitation, communicable 
disease control and registration of births, deaths and marriages are generally 
the obligation of cities, municipalities, counties or other local units, provincial 
governments have gradually assumed increased financial responsibility, with 
correspondingly increased supervision and control. The provincial depart- 
ments of health generally plan and direct such health services as vital stat- 
istics, infant, child and maternal hygiene, public health laboratories, health 
education and public health nursing, as well as communicable disease control 
and public health engineering. 


Diagnostic and treatment clinics are provided in various provinces for such 
diseases as tuberculosis, venereal diseases, cancer, poliomyelitis and mental 
illness. In some cases vaccines, sera and other special drugs are supplied 
by provincial laboratories to practicing physicians as well as to public health 
officials. Other activities of the local and provincial health departments include 
dental services, school medical services, epidemiology and industrial hygiene. 
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Public hospitals for acute diseases receive provincial grants, supplemented 
in many cases by aid from municipalities and private benefactors. Most 
provinces operate tuberculosis sanatoria or contribute to their maintenance, 
but mental hospitals are usually wholly provincial institutions. 


Free treatment for all illnesses is given to indigents and, in some cases, 
to all residents for certain diseases such as tuberculosis. In Alberta a maternity 
hospitalization service is provided by the Province. In Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia there are Provincial Government prepaid hospitalization 
programs supported by an annual tax on each resident with a maximum 
payment for a family. The Newfoundland Government operates cottage 
hospitals in outport areas and, in conjunction with these, medical and hospital 
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care is provided upon payment of an annual fee. Private prepaid medical care 
and hospital insurance plans have been developed extensively throughout 
Canada. 


Statistics on Health Institutions 


Hospital statistics have been collected by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics since 1931 and annual data are available concerning the types, 
sizes, ownership, costs, revenues, movement of patients, etc. 


In 1950, 1,170 hospitals reported data on their operations. General 
hospitals, which numbered 949 and represented 81 p.c. of all reporting hos- 
pitals, accounted for 94 p.c. of the admissions but for only 51 p.c. of the 
total reported bed capacity and 45 p.c. of the average daily population. 
On the other hand, although hospitals for tuberculosis and mental diseases 
represented only 12 p.c. of the hospitals and accounted for only 1-5 p.c. of 
the admissions, they had 42 p.c. of the bed capacity and 49 p.c. of the average 
daily population. 


Summary Hospital Statistics, 1950 


Hospitals for Acute HI OSDLLyS Hospitals 
iseases! or or 
Bee —  ——_—] Tuber- Mental Total 
General Special culosis Diseases 
No No No. No No 
Public Hospitals— 
Federal—? 
Hospitals reporting......... 403 —_ 10 — 50 
BEd Capacity: eres ae ee ee 10,300 — 1,788 — 12,088 
Av. daily population....... 8,978 — 1,492 — 10,470 
IA GIMISSIONG eke nate tee 53,832 — 1,252 —_ 55,084 
Provincial— 
Hospitals reporting......... 7 3 pHa: 45 76 
Bedecapacity acc meena eee 1,243 353 3,745 41,504 46,845 
Av. daily population....... 924 306 3,466 50,907 55,603 
ZACINISSIONS frcae. sas oon ets 23-021 109 4,157 13,556 41,443 
Other Public— 
Hospitals reporting......... 677 80 42 16 815 
Bedbcapachtva once ae une ken 56,301 10,118 10,072 1,746 78,237 
Av. daily population........ 48,248 8,574 8,575 1,759 67,156 
FA CIMMISSIONG 3 shee eee: 1,729,907 97,857 9,452 173 || 1,837,389 
Private Hospitals— 
Hospitals reporting......... 225 —_— 1 3 229 
Bedtcapacityis.mecr siete haere 3,955 — 12 333 4,300 
Av. daily Dor etoy averioe be. 2,822 — 5 343 3,170 
Admissions. . Sa Se naa atae eRee 68,164 —_ 3 2,338 70,505 
All Hospitals— 
Hospitals reporting....... 949 83 74 64 1,170 
Bed capacity............. 71,799 10,471 15,617 43,583 141,470 
Av. daily population...... 60,972 8,880 13,538 53,009 136,399 
Admissions.............. 1,875,524 97,966 14,864 16,067 || 2,004,421 
1 Excludes Newfoundland. 2 Excludes Department of National Defence hospitals 
(movement of population not available for publication), and two Department of National 
Health and Welfare hospitals (no report). 3 Includes two hospitals (with a com- 


bined capacity of 2,600 beds) which had a total of 1,398 beds for mental patients. 


The participation of the federal and provincial governments in actual 
hospital operation is indicated by the fact that their 126 hospitals, only 
11 p.c. of the total, had more than 40 p.c. of the total bed capacity and 
slightly less than half of the average daily population. However, because 76 
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of these hospitals were for tuberculosis and mental diseases, the federal and 
provincial hospitals accounted for only 5 p.c. of hospital admissions in 1950. 


The cost of rendering service to patients varies inversely with the average 
length of patients stay. As a rule, hospitals with a long average stay have 
lower cost per patient day than those with a shorter average stay. This is 
shown by the differences in average cost per patient day in the various types 
of hospital. Public general hospitals, with an average stay of 10 days, had 
an average cost per patient day of $8-12 in 1950. Public special hospitals 
which had a longer average stay (21 days) had a lower average cost ($6-52). 
Hospitals for tuberculosis had an average stay of six months and an average 
cost of $4-85 per patient day. Mental hospitals with an average stay of 9-5 
months showed the lowest average cost per patient day ($2-23). 


Non-Governmental Health Agencies 


In addition to many local and provincial health organizations, major 
national agencies are: the Canadian Red Cross, which has converted its 
wartime blood-donor service into a civilian blood bank and transfusion service; 
the Victorian Order of Nurses, with well-established home-nursing and 
maternity services; the Order of St. John, with its training and service in 
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first aid, home-nursing and blood grouping; and the Canadian Tuberculosis : 
Association, whose provincial branches conduct mass X-ray surveys and 
educational programs. The Health League of Canada sponsors educational 
and publicity work in health generally and the Canadian Mental Health 
Association operates similarly in its field. The Department of National Health 
and Welfare was instrumental in forming the National Cancer Institute and — 
the Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism Society. These and other national 
health agencies have been established for purposes of education, publicity, — 
research and other services. : 


Voluntary groups and local authorities provided the first welfare services 
in Canada, provincial participation beginning with the first modern child 
protection Act passed by Ontario in 1893, the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of 1914 and the Manitoba mothers’ allowances legislation of 
1916. Since then, provincial welfare services have been developed, extended 
and improved through the establishment of provincial departments of welfare, 
or of health and welfare. 


eWelfare and Social Security 


The joint federal-provincial legislation for old age pensions in 1927 
brought the Federal Government into the social security field and, acceler- 
ated by the experience of the depression of the 1930’s, a process of gradual a 
extension of federal activity has taken place. Successively, pensions for the 
blind, unemployment insurance, agricultural relief and family allowances — 
were developed, either jointly with the provinces or by the Federal Govern- 
ment itself. In 1951 a major extension took place with the new federal 
universal pension for all persons of 70 years of age or over and the new 
legislation reimbursing the provinces for part of the cost of allowances for 
blind persons and for assistance for needy persons aged 65 to 69. 


Federal Welfare Services 


Most Federal Government welfare services are under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of National Health and Welfare, whose main functions in 
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the field of welfare include the promotion of social security and the social 
welfare of the people of Canada, investigation and research, preparation and 
distribution of information on social and industrial conditions affecting the 
lives and health of the people, and co-operation with provincial authorities 
with a view to co-ordination of efforts in the welfare field. The Welfare 
Branch administers family allowances, the universal old age pensions program, 
federal grants to the provinces for old age assistance, allowances for blind 
persons and grants for the physical fitness program. Certain welfare services 
are administered by other government departments: allowances paid to 
veterans’ dependants and to non-pensionable veterans are administered by the 
Department of Veterans Affairs (see p. 102); the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration is responsible for the welfare of Indians (see p. 70); and the 
Department of Resources and Development co-operates in the care of indigent 
white and half-breed persons in the northern territories and in the payment 
of family allowances to Eskimos (see p. 72). 


Family Allowances.—The Family Allowances Act, 1944, introduced to 
provide more equal opportunity for the children of Canada, provides for 
monthly payments to mothers (except in unusual circumstances) which must 
be spent exclusively for the maintenance, care, training, education and 
advancement of children. 


In general, all children under 16 years of age, resident in Canada, includ- 
ing Indians and Eskimos, are eligible for allowances. Children entering 
Canada, with the exception of children of certain Canadian citizens tempor- 
arily resident abroad, must complete one year’s residence immediately prior 
to registration for the allowances. Allowances are not payable on behalf of 
a child who fails to attend school as required by the laws of the province 
in which he resides. 


The allowances, which involve no means test and are not considered as 
income for tax purposes, are paid by cheque at the following monthly rates: 
children under 6 years of age, $5; children from 6-9 years of age, $6; children 
from 10-12 years of age, $7; and children from 13-15 years of age, $8. 
Current disbursements under the Family Allowances Act amount to about 
$330,000,000 per annum. 


Family Allowance Statistics, by Provinces, June 1952 


Families Average Average Total 
Province or Receiving Total Allowance | Allowance | Allowances 

Territory Allow- Children per per Paid, 
ances Family Child June 1952 

No No. $ $ $ 

INewfoundland=..23. ws ces ee 52,794 152,598 17-24 5-96 910,106 
Prince Edward Island.......... 13,281 34, 837 15-76 6-01 209 , 322 
Nova Scotia. . BER Soren 93,175 223,268 14-47 6:04 | 1,348,033 
New Brunswick Pe On Meee hw as crag 73,701 197,177 16-02 5-99 } 1,180,953 
Quebec pee een aoe 548,702 | 1,467,334 16-11 6:02 | 8,840,587 
ONCATION saranee Soles SRR teh ee 657,584 | 1,344,916 12-24 5-98 | 8,050,180 
WabitoDacanctarctscre eae ee M01 215 Desi ret AVA, 12-81 5:99 | 1,424,733 
Saskatchewatties.s. 7 chee ee ons 119,609 269 ,254 13-67 6:07 | 1,634,658 
I ov ed gre ee Ie Se TM gi ert 142,158 307, 850 13-00 6-00 | 1,848,400 
British -Columbiae.somese sae: 168,210 333,423 11-87 5-99 | 1,996,203 
Yukon and Northwest Territories 4,109 9,209 13-87 6-19 56,990 
Ganadass se te ieee 1,984,538 | 4,577,578 13-86 6-01 | 27,500,165 
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Old Age Income Maintenance Programs.—Protection for persons in the 
older age groups was greatly extended commencing January 1952. The Old 
Age Assistance Act, passed in June 1951, provides for federal grants-in-aid 
to the provinces for old age assistance payments on a means-test basis to 
persons aged 65 to 69. The Old Age Security Act, passed in December 1951, 
provides for universal federal pensions to all persons 70 years of age or over. 
These two measures replace the former federal-provincial old age pension 
program under which pensions, subject to a means test, were payable at the 
age of 70. 


Under the Old Age Security Act, commencing January 1952, the Federal 
Government pays a pension of $40 a month to-all persons aged 70 or over, 
subject to a residence qualification of 20 years (or more in certain cases). 
This universal pension, a financial and administrative responsibility of the 
Federal Government, is financed by a 2-p.c. sales tax, a 2-p.c. tax on net 
corporation income, and a 2-p.c. tax not to exceed $60 a year on the net 
taxable income of individuals required to pay income tax. 


The regional offices of the Welfare Branch of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare are used for the administration of universal old age 
pensions. Application forms are available in all post offices in Canada and 
may be submitted to the Regional Director of Old Age Security in the capital 
city of each province. Residents of the Yukon Territory and the Northwest 
Territories are required to send their applications to the Regional Director of 
Old Age Security, Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 


Old Age Security Statistics, by Provinces, June 1952 


Province or : Total Province or Pan Total 
Territory Heusise: Payment Territory re SE oe Payment 
No. $ No. $ 

Newfoundland....... 14,291 | 574,040 || Manitoba.......... 38,875 | 1,557,480 
Prince Edward Island 6,492 261,120 |} Saskatchewan....... 38,615 | 1,556,600 
NovalScotias sino: 35,394 | 1,429,440 || Alberta............ 37,894 | 1,524,880 
New Brunswick...... 25,126 | 1,012,000 || British Columbia.... 74,392 | 2,989,760 
Quebecsi to 143,153 | 5,745,176 || Yukon and N.W.T.. 442 17,600 
Ovals \rite a tere corey st Goal ces 244,935 | 9,806,680 SSS SS 

Canada....... 659,609 | 26,474,776 


The Old Age Assistance Act 1951 provides for federal contributions to 
the provinces for assistance, not exceeding $40 a month, to persons between 
the ages of 65 and 69, subject to a residence qualification of at least 20 years. 
For a single person, total income, including the assistance, cannot exceed 
$720 a year and for a married couple, $1,200 a year. Where one of the spouses 
is blind, within the meaning of the Blind Persons Act, the total income of the 
couple, including the assistance, cannot exceed $1,320 a year. Within the 
limits of the Act, each province is free to fix the amount of the maximum 
assistance payable, the maximum income allowed and other conditions of 
eligibility, but the Federal Government’s contribution cannot exceed 50 
p.c. of $40 a month or of the assistance paid whichever is less. Implementation 
of the program in a province is contingent on the province passing enabling 
legislation and signing an agreement with the Federal Government. All 
provinces and the Northwest Territories have signed agreements and the 
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maximum assistance payable in each case is $40 monthly, except in New- 
foundland where it is $30. Old Age assistance is administered and paid by 
the provinces with federal reimbursement. 


Old Age Assistance Statistics, by Provinces, June 1952 


; Average Pensioners Federal 
Province or Recipients Monthly to Govern- 
Territory Assistance! Population ment’s 
Age 65-69 | Contribution 
No. $ DeCs $ 
INewiLoundlandse. scissile tbe 4,083 29-05 45-4 63, 845 
BrincestdwardelslanGdicn aa ee 441 21-66 13-4 4,790 
INO VAG COC at cn eee Meet teen er ane 3,569 33-63 18-3 67,530 
INGwa brn SWC a twat ta ook ey pees 4,384 36-71 31-1 90,121 
QUebEC Ra aie) tae Gate eee ee 26,842 37-95 28-2 816, 243 
OnitaniOzan neat ee eT ae: Torte 17,191 37-00 10:9 432) 271 
Mianitobacacot ken as yi ee ee 2 , 867 38-24 10-4 86 , 604 
SAskatchewaiarnanis kena lew kes 3,679 37-95 1 Qi 79 , 363 
ANS OLS Oe es 8 i eos ae car OP ee 3,734 37-29 12:5 73,107 
British Colmitbiae toes eee 6,082 37-79 11-6 135,975 
INorthwest-betritoniess ca ncssite ees = — mas — 

Ganad asain co oe. 72,872 36-81 16-7 1,849,850 
1 Excludes supplements paid by certain provinces. 2No agreement made with 


Yukon Territory. 


Allowances for the Blind.—The Blind Persons Act 1951, which became 
effective January 1952, continues in amended form the legislation relating to 
the payment of means-test pensions to blind persons under the Old Age 


The Canadian National Institute for the Blind is supported by Government grants and 
voluntary contributions. It provides extensive teaching and rehabilitation services 
for blind persons throughout the country. Here is shown the Vancouver headquarters 
building. 


Pensions Act 1927. The eligible age is 21 years or over, the maximum allow- 
ance $40 a month and the residence requirement 10 years. The maximum 
yearly income limits, including the allowance, are: $840 for a single person; 
$1,040 for a single person with one or more dependent children; $1,320 for a. 
married couple one of whom is blind; $1,440 for a married couple both of whom 
are blind. The implementation of the program is contingent on the signing of 
an agreement between the provincial and federal governments and each 
province is free to fix the amount of maximum allowance payable and the 
maximum income allowed, the Federal Government agreeing to contribute 
75 p.c. of $40 per month or of the allowance whichever is less. All provinces 
and the Northwest Territories have signed agreements, under each of which the 
maximum allowance is $40 a month. The program is administered by the 
provinces. 


Statistics of Allowances Paid under the Blind Persons Act, by Provinces, 


June 1952 

; Average Pensioners Federal 

Province or Pensioners Monthly to Govern- 

Territory Allowance! | Population ment’s 
Age 20-69 | Contribution 

No $ p.c $ 

Newfoundland serie el etic 320 39-10 0-18 9,595 
Prince Edward Island............. 78 38-14 0-15 2,231 
Nova Scotiatinarciwa an eo 731 38-67 0-21 21,141 
New Brunswick:.25 5 2) eee 772 39-29 0-29 23,001 
Québec rawees sete eo ee eae 3,070 39-44 0-13 98,210 
Ontario esto 5 oo Se ee, 1,691 39-23 0-06 57,803 
Manito bacs-racetakaict oti oats ee 394 39-43 0:08 12,118 
Saskatchewan on0sis. es ok ee 339 39°57 0:07 10,509 
AIDErtas ish ceea e Se kaes ea ee 380 38-61 0-07 11,599 
British: Columbiasa..<. ee ei 439 39-13 0-06 13), 2595 
Northwest Territories............. 1 40-00 0:01 30 
Ganada? sons eee 8,215 39-24 0-10 259,392 
1 Excludes supplements paid by certain provinces. 2No agreement made with 


Yukon Territory. 


Physical Fitness.—Under the National Physical Fitness Act 1943, the 
Federal Government makes available to the provinces on a per capita basis 
an amount not exceeding $232,000 annually for the promotion of physical 
fitness and recreational programs. Financial assistance is given only to those 
provinces that have signed agreements with the Federal Government and to 
the extent to which they match them dollar for dollar up to the maximum 
available. 


Annual Expiry Province Annual Expiry 
Province Grant Date of or Grant Date of 
Available Agreement Territory Available Agreement 
$ : $ 
NGRidw ce 5,985 No agreement Mian seis 12,860 Mar. 31, 1953 
PET Alpe ce: 1,630 Mar. 31, 1952! Saskece ets 13,774 Dec. 31, 1953 
NEG Ea aera: 10,641 Mar. 31, 1953 Altace 15,558 Mar. 31, 1953 
IN Biba eeree: 8,540 Mar. 31, 1953 Bisa seowan 19,296 Mar. 31, 1953 
Ques. 67,163 No agreement NGWeieda te 265 Mar. 31, 1953 
Ontrae Rick 2. 76,136 Mar. 31, 1953 Yukonics<0se 151 No agreement 


1 Renewal in process. 


The Physical Fitness Division of the Department of National Health 
and Welfare acts as a clearing-house among the provinces for the latest 
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information on fitness, recreation, community centres, physical education, 
athletics, sports and games, theatre arts and related activities, and also as a 
liaison office with national associations and with organizations in other coun- 
tries. The National Council, established under the Act as an executive body, 
has sponsored and initiated a number of projects. 


Unemployment Insurance.—A national system of unemployment insur- 
ance, administered by the Unemployment Insurance Commission, has been 
ih in operation since 1941. This service is dealt with on p. 238. 


Provincial Welfare Services 


The care and protection of neglected, dependent and delinquent children , 
care of the aged, social assistance or relief, and other special programs are 
governed by provincial legislation, although in many areas responsibility for 
i services rests with municipal or voluntary organizations. Provincial Depart- 
| ments of Welfare are taking increasing responsibility for the co-ordination and 
supervision of welfare services. While the programs and the methods of 
financing vary considerably, most provinces share the costs of some or all of 
the municipal services in organized areas and assume the total cost in un- 
organized territories. 


Mothers’ Allowances.—All provinces enacted legislation between 1916 and 
1949 providing allowances to certain categories of needy mothers with depend- 
ent children under the age of 16 years. When the child is physically or men- 
tally incapacitated, or attending school, the age limit may be extended in 
some provinces. ‘‘Needy mothers” include widows, foster mothers and wives 
whose husbands are mentally incapacitated. In some provinces, they include 
also deserted, divorced, legally separated and unmarried mothers and, in 
most provinces, those whose husbands are physically incapacitated. 


Eligibility requirements vary by province and include a means test, one 
to five years residence, Canadian or British citizenship (in six instances) and, 
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The Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada conducts child welfare conferences in 65 branches 


across Canada. Here mothers bring their infant and pre-school children for health 
supervision and information. 


The Order of St. John in 
Canada has hundreds of local 
centres throughout the coun- 
try. Its main work is to teach 
first-aid, home nursing and 
kindred subjects and to pro- 
vide trained and organized 
assistance in time of disaster 
or national emergency. 


in some cases, the mother must be of good moral character. Total costs of the 
program are paid from provincial treasury funds, except in Alberta where a 
small portion of the allowance is charged to the municipality of residence. 


The maximum allowance for a mother and one child varies from $25 a 
month in Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island to $60 a month in British 
Columbia, although the actual amount paid depends on the circumstances of 
the individual applicant. An additional amount is paid for each subsequent 
child and, in most provinces, for.a disabled father living at home. In provinces 
which have set a maximum allowance for a family, this varies from $50 in 
Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island to $150 in Manitoba. Where special 
need is apparent, supplementary allowances are usually available. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—For accidents occurring in the course of 
employment, compensation is payable to workers or, in fatal cases, to their 
dependants in accordance with the law of each province. The cost of com- 
pensation and medical aid is borne by employers through a collective liability 
scheme administered by the province. 


Monthly pensions at a fixed rate are paid to widows and children. Injured 
workmen receive two-thirds of their earnings (three-quarters in Ontario and 
Saskatchewan) during total disablement. For partial disablement, the bene- 
fits are related to earning capacity before and after the accident. In deter- 
mining compensation benefits, the maximum amount of annual earnings taken 
into account is $2,500 in Prince Edward Island; Nova Scotia, Quebec, Alberta 
and British Columbia; $3,000 in Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan; and $4,000 in Ontario. 


Other Welfare Services 


Many voluntary organizations are in existence whose efforts are directed 
to social welfare. The Canadian Welfare Council, a national association of 
public and private agencies, provides a means of co-operative planning and 
action by serving as a link between voluntary agencies and between public 
and voluntary agencies. Specialized organizations, such as the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind, which functions in every field of welfare for 
the blind, and the Canadian Council of the Blind, occupy somewhat similar 
roles in their particular fields. In areas where they have been set up, welfare 
councils co-ordinate and encourage local activities and community chests 
centralize financial campaigns. The work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the Young Women’s Christian Association, the Catholic Youth 
Organization and the Young Men’s Hebrew Association, the Boy Scouts, 
Girl Guides and similar youth organizations in what may be described as 
preventive rather than curative services cannot be overlooked. Most of the 
activities of these organizations are not susceptible to statistical measurement. 
The Canadian Red Cross Society, the Victorian Order of Nurses, and the 
Order of St. John also perform many welfare services, though they are more 
properly designated as public health organizations. 


¢e Veterans Affairs 


The extensive legislation now administered by the Department of 
Veterans Affairs has been gradually developed since 1916, when a pressing 
need for adequate compensation for war veterans or their dependants inspired 
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Parliament to deal systematically by committee with a task for which there 
was no precedent. Pensions, treatment, training and post-war care were 
considered for those of the half-million veterans in need of them. Precedents 


accumulated and became law. In 1918 a government department was set up’ 


to administer the legislation. "The administrative experience gained in this 
department and the deliberations of Parliament, whose special veterans 
committees had investigated and recommended important measures since 
1916, culminated in recent years in the Veterans Charter. 


The Veterans Charter.—In 1944 the Department of Veterans Affairs was 
constituted by Act of Parliament to administer the Charter which is in reality 
an immense social and economic experiment while at the same time fulfilling 
the obligations nationally assumed to the bereaved, the casualties and their 
dependants. Fifty-four thousand veterans received university training after 
discharge, with allowances and free medical treatment; over 85,000 received 
assistance in vocational training with similar allowances and treatment; 
56,000 benefited under the Veterans’ Land Act; out-of-work allowances were 
paid to 172,000 veterans and awaiting returns allowances to 62,000 veterans 
in business—this in addition to gratuities, re-establishment credits and cloth- 
ing allowances provided and free medical treatment for one year after discharge. 


The Charter enabled 1,000,000 ex-service men and women from World 
War II to be re-established in civilian life without disturbing the national 
economy. For this, the Department of Veterans Affairs had the co-operation 
of 700 citizens’ committees scattered throughout Canada whose members gave 
voluntary assistance in rehabilitating veterans locally. The organization of 
the Department is based on regional administration which co-ordinates the 
work of 18 Districts throughout Canada. 


The legislation included in the Veterans Charter has been made applicable, 
with necessary modifications, to veterans of the fighting in Korea. Generally 
speaking, the period of absence from the continent of North America to parti- 
cipate in operations undertaken by the United Nations to restore peace in the 
Republic of Korea is the period equivalent to service in World War II for the 
purpose of qualifying for benefits under the Charter. 


Treatment Services.—Medical and dental treatment was provided for 
1,000,000 veterans after discharge. The policy of giving veterans the most 
modern treatment possible has involved close association with the universities 
and the placing of D.V.A. hospitals in the category of teaching hospitals. 
Clinical investigation has been developed to a high degree and an intensive 
program of medical research is conducted. 


Nineteen institutions across Canada are administered by the Depart- 
ment, ranging from active treatment institutions to health and occupational 
centres and veterans’ homes. Recently certain of the health and occupational 
centres and veterans’ homes have been integrated with parent hospitals for 
efficiency in administration. Ten thousand patients can be accommodated 


in these institutions and, while the majority are entitled to treatment, it is 


possible for veterans without eligibility to be admitted for care on a pre- 
payment basis. Domiciliary care is given to veterans requiring shelter, food 
and surveillance, those physically handicapped, senile or mentally confused, 
and the bedfast. 
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Welfare Services.—Until 1948, veterans welfare services chiefly concerned 
rehabilitation proper and the administration of benefits such as training, 
out-of-work and awaiting-returns allowances and re-establishment credit. 
Rehabilitation measures had assisted the process of the ex-serviceman’s 
transition from a position of dependence to one of independence, but problem 
cases and welfare of the older veteran remained. It was found that continuous 
consulting, guidance and assistance were needed for veterans who could not 
make a successful adjustment without additional help. Welfare officers 
were therefore appointed to deal personally with such problems and those 
of pensioners, orphans, recipients of war veterans allowances and other wards 
of the Department receiving financial aid. Special attention is given to the 
5 training and placement of disabled veterans. 


Business and Professional Loans.—Veterans are assisted, under the 
Business and Professional Loans Act, 1945, to set up small businesses. The 
method of operation calls for a government guarantee to any chartered bank 
granting a loan to a veteran. The veteran is expected to establish to the 
satisfaction of the bank the soundness of his proposed venture and the 
adequacy of his experience to make it a success. 


Many veterans have 
become established in 
the commercial fishing 
business with financial 
assistance from the 
Federal Government. 
This fisherman-veter- 
an is salting down 
codfish which he has 
caught, cleaned and 
filleted. 
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A P.F.R.A. engineer 
inspecting a flume 
carrying water for 
the irrigation of 
a Veterans’ Land 
Act project in Brit- 
ish Columbia. 


War Veterans Allowance.—Veterans prematurely aged from stress of war 
are provided for under the War Veterans Allowance Act 1930. This legis- 
lation provides set allowances for married and single veterans which have 
proved invaluable in assisting unemployables suffering from disabilities of an 
intangible character. In all, more than 125,000 cases have been dealt with 
under the Act and more than 70,000 cases approved. At the end of March 
1952, almost 39,000 veterans and widows were in receipt of this allowance and 
the cost to the country since its inception in 1930 amounted to $167,000,000. 


Land Settlement.—The Veterans’ Land Act represents a public invest- 
ment of $270,000,000 in about 53,000 properties on which veterans of World 
War II are settled. Half of these are full-time farms. The Soldier Settlement 
Act, which applies to veterans of World War I, is also administered by the 
Veterans’ Land Act Administration. 


An intensive program of farm practice is conducted by trained agricul- 
turists and horticulturists who advise the settlers in the field on improved 
techniques. Veterans are encouraged to build their own homes. Over 
80 p.c. of the 2,100 houses constructed in 1952 under the home-building pro- . 
gram were built by the veterans themselves. Re-establishment credits have s 
proved an incentive to home-owning. Credits amounting to $34,000,000 were 
used for the purchase of homes and $167,000,000 for the purchase of furniture 
and household goods. 


War Disability or Death Pensions.—The Canadian Pension Commission rE 
is the body responsible for the adjudication and award of all compensation 
for disability or death incurred on, attributable to or aggravated by war 
service. In addition, it is responsible for dealing with claims for disability 
or death arising out of service in peacetime. A pensioner receives additional 
pension on behalf of his wife and children and a pensioned widow also receives 
pension for her children. By the 1951 amendments to the Pension Act, the 
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award for a widow’s children is paid at ‘orphan rates’’, which are double 
ordinary rates. 


To use an illustration, the pension paid for a total disability to a former 
member of the Forces with a wife and two or more children amounts to: 
a personal pension of $125 monthly, an additional $45 for his wife, $20 for 
the first child, $15 for the second, and $12 for each additional child. A 10-p.c. 
pensioner would receive 10 p.c. of these amounts. If he is helpless and in 
need of attendance, he is granted a Helplessness Allowance, which might 
vary from a minimum of $480 to a maximum of $1,400 per annum depending 
on the amount of attendance required. In the case of the blind, where the 
attendance required is not constant, the helplessness award is $960 per 
annum. 


A pensioned widow receives $100 per month, with $40 for the first child, 
$30 for the second and $24 for each additional child. If she remarries, she is 
granted a final payment of one year’s pension, and pension ordinarily con- 
tinues for her children. Pension for a boy expires when he reaches the age of 
16, and for a girl 17. However, it may be continued to the age of 21 if the 
child is making satisfactory progress in a course of education approved by 
the Commission. The Pension Commission now issues about 200,000 cheques 
each month and the annual pension bill is about $125,000,000. 


The Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act makes provision for 
merchant seamen, auxiliary services personnel, the Corps of Canadian Fire- 
fighters, special constables with the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, over- 
seas welfare workers and members of other groups that contributed to 
Canada’s effort in the Second World War. 


A Veteran's Land Act subdivision from the livingroom window of one of the houses. This sub- 
division is made up of half-acre properties, most of them well landscaped and productive. 


Education provided by secondary schools is varied and complex, endeavouring to equip 
one group of students with the necessary skills to earn a living after high-school grad- 
vation and to prepare another group for higher education and at the same time 
develop in all of them a sense of responsibility and good citizenship. 
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e Education 


UBLIC education in Canada, except for 
that of the native Indians, is under the 
jurisdiction of the provinces. While each provincial system varies from 
the others in particulars, the general plan is the same for all except Quebec 


where there are two systems, the Roman Catholic which has developed in the 


French tradition, and the Protestant which is of the English tradition of the 
other provinces. The public school systems of Ontario, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta include separate schools, mostly Roman Catholic. In Newfoundland 
the schools are mostly denominational—Church of England, Roman Catholic, 
United Church, Salvation Army and Seventh Day Adventist. 


In each province, except Quebec, education is administered by a separate 
department of government headed by a Minister of Education who, as a mem- 
ber of the Ministry, is responsible to the Legislative Assembly and to the 
people. In Quebec education comes under the jurisdiction of the Provincial 
Secretary. The Minister, through his department, is responsible for the 
administration and enforcement of all statutes and regulations concerned with 
the schools, including training and licensing of teachers, provision of courses 
of study, authorization of textbooks, enforcement of attendance laws and the 
apportionment of provincial grants to schools. Local administration is in the 
hands of school boards elected by the ratepayers or, in some cases, appointed 
by the local municipal council. The local boards hire the teachers and operate 
the elementary and secondary schools. 


All teacher-training schools for elementary teachers, except those in 
Quebec, are operated by the provincial governments. Most provinces, too, 
operate schools for the blind and the deaf as well as certain special schools at 
secondary or junior college level, such as technical institutes, schools of 
fisheries, agriculture, forestry, mining, etc. 


The Government of Canada is responsible for the education of Indians 
and Eskimos. Within the provinces, it operates a considerable number of 
day schools for Indian children and assists in the operation of residential 
schools conducted by religious denominations. Day schools are also provided 
for white, Indian and Eskimo children in the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
and assistance is given to mission schools in these areas. Grants are paid toa 
few public schools in the larger settlements of the Territories. 


Elementary and Secondary Education.—In the systems of the English 
tradition the elementary school includes the first eight grades. Children 
commonly begin at age six or seven and complete the elementary grades at 
age 13 to 15. Subjects of study include reading, arithmetic, writing, social 
studies and health, together with arts and crafts, home economics, music, etc. 


The secondary school course extends over four years, from grades 
IX to XII (five years to grade XIII in British Columbia and Ontario). 
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objective 


High-school graduation or junior matriculation is at the end of grade XI or 
XII. Grade XII (or XIII) is equivalent to first year university, but 
standing in at least some subjects of this grade is required for entrance to some 
universities. In some provinces grades VII to IX are designated inter- 
mediate or junior high and given a broadened curriculum. 


A pupil entering secondary school may follow an academic course— 
usually composed of literature, history, mathematics, science and a foreign 
language—leading to the university, the teacher-training or the nurse-training 
school, or he may take an industrial, commercial or agricultural course leading 
to a relative occupation. 


Under the Roman Catholic system of Quebec seven grades comprise the 
primary division. Thereafter a boy may enter a classical college for an 
eight-year course leading to university, or pass through any one of five sections 
of the complementary and superior divisions—general, scientific, industrial, 
commercial, agricultural. The first three are five-year courses, the others shorter. 
The scientific and commercial courses lead to the professional schools and the 
general courses to teacher-training schools; the other courses are terminal. 


At the end of the primary division a girl has the choice of four sections: 
(1) a general five-year course leading to teacher-training school; (2) a three-year 
household science course; (3) a four-year commercial course; or (4) a two-year 
domestic arts course; or she may enter a classical college leading to university. 


Elementary school enrolment is now showing the effects of the higher — 


birth rates of the war and early post-war years. Grades above Grade VIII 
will begin to feel these effects between 1953 and 1955 and by 1965 secondary- 
school enrolment may be close to double the present total. Other factors are 
also operating to increase enrolment, including the introduction of family 
allowances in 1945 which has been instrumental in improving attendance and 
in keeping pupils in school to the legal age limit; increased emphasis on the 
holding power of schools; increased transportation facilities at public expense; 
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the building of dormitories in some provinces; the larger unit of administration; 
the establishment of junior high schools and composite schools; and the wave 
of post-war immigration. The average daily attendance in publicly con- 
trolled elementary and secondary schools of the ten provinces was 2,096,666 
in the academic year 1949-50, compared with 2,016,305 in 1948-49 and 
1,804,294 in 1944-45. The teaching staff comprised 22,761 men and 62,531 
women, a total of 85,292. 


Higher Education.—The enrolment of undergraduate and post-graduate 
students in full-time session in Canadian universities and colleges in the 
academic year 1950-51 was 66,680. The decrease from the enrolment of 74,133 
in the previous year was almost all accounted for by a drop in the number of 
war-veteran students from 14,139 to 6,969. Graduate students represented 
about 7 p.c. of the student body in each year. 


According to the compilations of the Committee of Graduate Studies of 
the National Conference of Canadian universities, in 1950-51 the universities 
conferred 14,502 bachelor and first professional degrees, 1,602 masterships 
and licences and 209 earned doctorates. The doctorates awarded for ad- 
vanced study and research were distributed, by fields of study, as follows: 
pure and applied science 124; humanities 37; social sciences 19; professional 
specializations 18; and unclassified 11. Of the 1,315 master degrees, 411 were 
awarded in the sciences; advanced professional courses accounted for 275 
awards, nearly one-half of them in engineering; the social sciences attracted 
245 students and the humanities 197; 187 awards were not classified. 


The academic staffs in 1950-51, exclusive of affiliated preparatory schools, 
comprised 6,235.full-time and 3,931 part-time teachers and instructors. 


A high-school history 
class in session. 


Summary Statistics of Education, Academic Year 1949-50 
(Includes Newfoundland) 


Type of School or Course Institu- Pupils Teachers | Expendi- 
tions tures 
No No No. $’000 
Publicly Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary and technical day schools........ SHAG pal SA Vt PRIO) 85,292 306 ,649 
TEVEMINE GLASSES ac ccecen te cdd oes: sate ees Soe ae 115,623 Ria 1,107! 
Corréespondence:courses. 3. ete ee oe 102 24,282 ae 890 
Special schools (blind and deaf)........... 12 1,962 224 1,843 
Teacher-training Schools— 
Mal letinies Comrser.se eee aa cade a THA, 9,968 774 3,860 
Acceletatedccoursein ti, feuhe et ties ane Teak 1,458 bee ets 
Privately Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary academicischools: 4 ae te wits ee 828 100, 253 6,455 16,373 
Business Training Schools— 
Daye Classes ansehen ee 243 19,882 911 2,893 
venting? (Classesssho.4 te Casale Mee aN Sees ts 15,920 Bs Bet 
Indian schools and education in the Territories 425 251A? 708 7,584 
Universities and Colleges— 
Preparatory (COUTSeS rakes co were cee eS: Doras 1,846 ied 
Courses of university standard............ 232 99 ,007 9 , 3733 45 ,600 
Other courses) oa, ert craters hie eae or ornnetee Sat 31,482 ae ee 
Expenditures Not Included Above— 
ProvincialsGoverniients.c3 sean aon Ne eas | ee 47,1164 
Hederal Government sone ee oe ne Bis a, was 14,1415 
Lotals aaa ree ae 32,985 | 2,791,411} 105,583 448 ,056 


1 British Columbia and Ontario only; included with day schools in other provinces. 
2 Not included in the total; correspondence courses are provided by the provincial depart- 
ments of education. 3 Includes 4,127 part-time instructors. 4Total gross expend- 
iture by the provincial governments was $182,560,000, including grants to school boards 
amounting to $121,487,000, of which $2,642,000 was provided by the Federal Government. 
5 Includes $5,984,000 living allowances paid to student veterans. Total expenditure on edu- 
cation by the Federal Government was $24,108,000, of which $9,209,000 was spent on the 
education of veterans. 


Financing Education.—The general principles of financing educational 
institutions are the same in all provinces though there are minor variations. 
The publicly controlled elementary and secondary schools are built and 
operated by the school boards which receive their income through direct 
taxation, provincial grants, and other sources. 


An understanding of municipal organization is essential to an under- 
standing of taxation for school purposes. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
alone are completely organized municipally, the other provinces having large 
unorganized areas, mostly sparsely settled. In the organized areas of most 
provinces, only the annually elected councils of the local municipalities have 
power to assess property and levy taxes: in Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia and Quebec a school board also may levy taxes. In the unorganized 
areas of Quebec, Ontario and Saskatchewan, school boards may levy taxes 
while in Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia a provincial assessor 
evaluates the property and levies taxes. In those areas where the municipal 


council has the sole right to levy taxes, that council is, in most cases, obliged 


to accept the budget submitted by the school board, although it may give 
some advice regarding the limitation of expenditures. 


Assessment for school purposes is on the valuation of (1) land, (2) build- 
ings or, in some provinces, improvements, (3) personal property in Nova Scotia 
and Manitoba, (4) business income in Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 


. 
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and (5) mines income in Ontario. Crown lands, educational institutions, 
churches, cemeteries and the property of agricultural and horticultural 
societies are usually exempt from taxation. Various methods, such as 
provincial assessments, county assessments and special grants, are used to 
overcome the variations caused by the multiplicity of local assessments. 


The tendency has been for the provinces to assume, through the payment 
of grants, an increasing share of the cost of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. Most grants are paid to the school boards but in some cases they are 
also paid to teachers. ‘‘Basic’’ grants are based on teachers’ salaries, certifi- 
cates and experience, approved costs, average daily attendance, number of 
classrooms or a stated minimum cost. ‘‘Special’”’ grants are for such items 
as transportation, auxiliary classes, music, arts and crafts, building costs, 
equipment, libraries, assistance to poor districts, home economics, shop work, 
night schools, etc. Special grants loom largest in Quebec where there is marked 
emphasis on training for home industries, arts and crafts, etc. 


Except in Quebec, fees are limited to students in secondary grades. 
They are only nominal and constitute a very minor portion of the income of 
school boards. In Quebec fees may be charged for both elementary and 
secondary education and may account for 10 p.c. of the income of the boards. 
Other sources of income, including rent of buildings, income from the opera- 
tion of dormitories and cafeterias, concerts, donations from local organizations, 
etc., account for from 3 to 5 p.c. of the total revenue. 


In most provinces school boards may borrow on notes for current pur- 
poses, though amounts, terms and the purpose of the loan may be limited 
by law. Security for such loans may be provincial grants or taxes. Where 
such loans are not permitted, boards may seek an advance from the municipal 
council. Borrowing for building purposes is usually done by the issue of 
debentures by the municipality on behalf of the school board, in most cases 
approved. and in some cases guaranteed by the provincial government. 
Sinking funds are permitted in some provinces but not in others. 


Private schools are supported by fees, donations and endowments. and 
some in Quebec receive provincial grants. In Ontario and the Maritimes, 
teacher-training schools for elementary teachers are free but in Quebec and 
the western provinces fees are charged. Certain teacher-training schools in 
Quebec operated by religious orders receive provincial grants. 


Fees account for 38 p.c. of the income of universities and colleges, and 
provincial and federal grants for 42 p.c. The remainder comes from invest- 
ments and other sources. In the case of the provincial universities of Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, the provinces pay, 
subject to limitations, the difference between expenditure and income. Some 
provinces provide the university buildings. The Federal Government makes 
large annual grants to the provinces to encourage vocational education, 
including youth-training, apprenticeship and technical education, provides 
grants for research, scholarships and university education and pays for the 
education of veterans. 


In 1952 a new system of federal grants to the universities was inaugurated. 
For many years federal financial assistance has been given to the universities 
or to university scholars and research workers for specific purposes considered 
national in scope. The new grants represent an annual contribution to uni- 
versity education based on the population of each province. 
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The grants for 1951-52 were authorized by Order in Council (P.C. 123, 
Jan. 9, 1952) to provide a preliminary experimental period before the regula- 


tions were placed on the Statute Books. The amount distributed was about 


$7,000,000, approximately 50 cents per capita for each province. The provin- 
cial quotas were divided among the universities and eligible colleges in the 
province on the basis of the number of students in full-time attendance 
pursuing courses of study leading to recognized degrees or equivalent post- 
graduate diplomas. In the years 1941 to 1950, the current expenditures of the 
larger universities and colleges, representing more than 80 p.c. of the total 
enrolment, increased from $16,000,000 to $40,700,000. In 1950, the Federal 
Government paid to the universities more than $2,000,000 for the education 
of war veterans. Including this amount, the proportion of university expendi- 
ture met by all government grants was 42 p.c. In 1941, prior to the inaugura- 
tion of the veterans’ training plan, provincial government grants alone 
represented 41 p.c. of current expenditure. Since the veterans’ training 
allowance will be completed in the near future, the new federal grants are 
calculated to compensate for this withdrawal and provide some measure of 
expansion and improvement in the facilities and courses of higher education. 


Adult Education.—Adult education, both formal and informal, is becoming 
increasingly necessary to the Canadian way of life. Casual learning gleaned 
from newspapers and magazines, the cinema, radio and television programs, 


‘has been growing decade by decade. Formal education authorities: have been 


interested in promoting community centres, fostering the arts, encouraging 
good citizenship and developing leadership. 


In rural areas educational undertakings include: short courses given by 
itinerant instructors in home economics or agriculture; community groups 
formed for the discussion of documentary films or radio programs; lighted 
school programs; and folk schools which provide opportunity for young folks 
to share experiences in community living. As rural communities are more 
homogeneous in interests and organization, providing adequate educational 
opportunities for all is easier than in urban areas. Urban organization, on 
the other hand, lends itself to greater variety in academic and vocational 
classes at the high school and college levels with a wide variety of hobby 
and recreational courses. 
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Services and aids provided directly or indirectly by the Federal 
Government include: documentary films produced by the National Film 
Board; educational broadcasts prepared by the CBC studios, or by provincial 
authorities, or co-operatively; art displays and prints from the National 
Gallery; and pamphlets and booklets on a wide variety of subjects. Services 
provided by the provincial governments vary from grants for evening classes 
to sponsored or assisted programs in formal education, recreation, fitness, 
health or youth programs, and more sporadic contributions of the depart- 
ments of agriculture, forestry, fisheries, etc. Teaching aids are made avail- 
able free or at nominal cost. 

A survey of adult education conducted by the D.B.S. for 1950-51 showed 
that eight of the ten provincial Departments of Education had Divisions 
of Adult Education employing in all 192 full-time and 622 part-time workers. 
Four of these Divisions prepared booklets, three prepared films, three ex- 
hibits, four radio broadcasts, and one lectures; a number of them conducted 
a wide variety of activities enrolling 37,139 persons in classes, some of them 
extending over months. 

Thirteen institutions of higher learning prepared books and pamphlets, 
lesson outlines and study courses, and radio broadcasts and transcriptions. 
Nine prepared films, filmstrips or slides, and seven prepared travelling or 
other exhibits. Counting short courses, evening courses, summer courses, 
refresher courses, workshops, institutes, conferences, etc., one university 
conducted 2,910 meetings enrolling 7,172 people while three others had 
2,530, 1,655 and 1,305 meetings and enrolled 1,633, 3,921 and 670, respec- 
tively. This was in addition to courses leading to degrees. 

The Canadian Association for Adult Education, an independent volun- 
tary organization, co-ordinates the work of the major adult educational 
agencies in Canada, provides ideas and motivation, and conducts research. 
La Société canadienne d’enseignement postscolaire performs similar functions 
for French-speaking Canadians. 


¢ Scientific Research 


The National Research Council is the central organization for research 
on the national level. At the same time research activities are conducted 
by a number of Federal Government Departments, notably Agriculture, 
Mines and Technical Surveys and Fisheries. These Departments have 
trained permanent scientific staffs for investigation and research in their own 
fields such as soil problems, crops, breeding and testing of animals, processing 
and marketing, extractive and physical metallurgy, silvicultural and forest 
products, hydrography, ocean and mollusk fisheries, etc. The Board of 
Grain Commissioners also maintains laboratories for research in milling, 


baking and malting, and the Dominion Observatories carry out research in- 


the fields of solar physics, astrophysics, seismology, terrestrial magnetism, 
gravity, and so on. 

Research in specialized fields is also carried on by other levels of govern- 
ment and in recent years it has become common practice and indeed almost a 
necessity for large industrial concerns to establish their own research facilities. 
The universities are also active in scientific research and assistance is given in 
certain fields by a number of research foundations including the Ontario 
Research Foundation at Toronto which provides aid to the public and to 
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industry in matters of a technological character; the Banting Research 
Foundation which aids medical research throughout Canada; and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation which assists in the furtherance of scientific research in 
medical science, natural science, social science and public health. 


Liaison among scientific interests is maintained through meetings of 
scientific and engineering societies and various specialist gatherings and con- 
tinuity of effort is often secured through the appointment of committees by 
such organizations as the National Research Council, the Defence Research 
Board and the Fisheries Research Board. 


The building that houses the modern 
laboratories of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of Canada at Kingston, Ont. 


v 
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An Advisory Panel of Scientific Policy, consisting of senior research 
officials, keeps in close touch with all research activities carried on under the 
auspices of the Government of Canada. Each of these agencies in turn 
maintains working relations with provincial and other research institutions 
and the machinery of scientific and industrial résearch throughout Canada is 
thus integrated into a smoothly working mechanism of high efficiency. 


National Research Council.—The National Research Council is a peculiar 
and rather complex organization which has no exact counterpart. It was 
founded during World War I to advise the Government on certain critical 
materials. At the end of the War it was retained in an advisory capacity. 
It recommended to the Government that the best method of building up 
research was to start at the foundation—the universities. The Research 
Council, therefore, became a body of the ‘‘foundation” type, awarding grants 
and scholarships for research. The operation of laboratories started in the 
early 1930’s, when the Council ventured into research aimed at helping 
secondary industry, primary industry being already attended to by existing 
government departments. 


The Council is not a government department, its employees are not 
civil servants, and its governing body is composed almost entirely of people 
outside the government service. It is thus a combination of a fund-granting 
foundation type of organization and an operating organization running large 
laboratories—a combination peculiarly fitted to a country in which research 
is being built up and in which the performance of research is no more important 
than its encouragement. 


Industrial research, both in extent and in direction, must be closely 
connected with developments in the economic situation. In a pioneer country 
it will lean strongly to the primary industries—agriculture, forestry and 
mining—and, as the country develops, interest in secondary industries will 
increase. This is the pattern that has been followed in Canada. 
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- Since World War II there has been a strong swing towards Canadian 
self-sufficiency in research. Establishment of new industries and the expansion 
of existing plants have given rise to a sizable increase in the amount of 
applied research being carried on by Canadian firms. This development has 
made it possible for the National Research Council to broaden its field of 
work to include fundamental studies, especially those having a bearing on 
problems related to industrial research projects. 


Practical research of special interest to industry is in progress in the 
laboratories on a wide variety of problems. Some of the more important fields 
of work relate to studies on buildings and foundations; aeronautical investi- 
gations of use to the aviation industry as well as to the Royal Canadian Air 
Force; radar studies of special interest to the Department of National Defence; 
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research relating to moulds and bacteria which cause rot and decay by attack- 
ing the cellulose in textiles, wood and similar materials; chemical investi- 
gations on the mode of formation and structure of alkaloids in plants; and 
fundamental studies on the principles involved in the flow rates of fluids, 
which may lead to a better understanding of many industrial process problems. 


Industrial projects in applied chemistry also cover a wide range. Research 
in rubber is carried on in close co-operation with the industry and with 
Polymer Corporation Limited, a Crown company producing synthetic rubbers. 
Paint studies, corrosion of metals and the investigation of textiles with special 
reference to laundering and dry-cleaning problems are all being pursued 
intensively. Pilot-plant operations are proceeding on the industrial appli- 
cation of a process developed in the laboratories which may prove more 


efficient and less expensive than existing commercial methods of making 


various chemical products from certain constituents of natural gas. 


In pure chemistry, one interesting study among many relates to con- 
ditions at the “‘critical point’. The critical point is the temperature and 
pressure at which the liquid and gaseous forms of a substance become indis- 
tinguishable. Study of substances at temperatures and pressures near their 
critical points provides useful information on the way gases and liquids change 
into one another. Until about 15 years ago a theory put forward by van 
der Waals in 1873 concerning the critical point was generally accepted as 
being qualitatively correct. Around 1935 several investigators began to work 
towards the establishment of a more accurate and quantitative theory and 
their work gave rise to a new interpretation which aroused wide interest 
among scientists. Maass of McGill University, who had long been interested 
in this subject, made some experimental measurements which tended to 
confirm the newer theory and about a year ago the Division of Pure Chemistry 
undertook to clear up some points on which there was not yet full agreement. 
Since then, National Research Council scientists have studied pressure, 
temperature and volume characteristics of certain substances in the critical 
region as precisely as possible. Employing a relatively new technique and 
using equipment designed and developed in collaboration with the Division 
of Physics, they have measured the velocity and absorption of sound waves 
in gases near the critical point. Results of these studies have been reported 
in scientific literature and have been presented at a recent conference at Paris. 


The National Research Council had a staff of 2,205 as at October 1952. 
About half of the regular staff positions in the Division of Pure Chemistry 
and certain positions in other Divisions of the laboratories are occupied by 
appointees under the post-doctoral fellowship plan inaugurated in 1948. 
Some 150 research scientists from 56 universities and 21 countries have 
worked in Ottawa under this arrangement. Appointments are for one year 
and may be renewed only once. This provides a flow of new men through 
the laboratories and produces a sort of university atmosphere which keeps 
the Council young. Moreover, because of their varied sources of training, 
these post-doctorate fellows have a most stimulating effect on the conduct and 
output of research in the National Research Laboratories. 

Activities of the Council also include the making of grants-in-aid for 
research projects to be carried on in the universities, and the award of scholar- 
ships for graduate training. Two regional laboratories are in operation: one 
at Saskatoon for studies on methods of utilizing farm surplus and waste 
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products; the other at Halifax for the investigation of problems relating to 
seaweed and other matters concerned with the industrial development of 
natural resources in the Maritime Provinces. The Technical Information 
Service provides scientific and technological information to industrial plants 
throughout Canada, answering some 400 inquiries each month. 


Much additional work going on in the Council’s laboratories cannot be 
described since it is being done either for the Armed Services or under the 
defence production program or, in certain cases, for private firms in accord- 
ance with industrial agreements. 


Atomic Energy Research Activities, 1951-52.—Canada’s main atomic 
energy establishment, which is situated at Chalk River, Ont., had a highly 
successful year. The two heavy water reactors there were in continuous 
operation, the larger one (NRX) at a somewhat increased power. A start 
was also made on the construction of a third heavy water reactor. This will 
be larger and many times more powerful than NRX and will provide additional 
facilities for important fundamental investigations, for production of plu- 
tonium and radioisotopes, and for atomic power research. 


Because of the increasing industrial aspects of the Chalk River estab- 
lishment, responsibility for its operation was transferred on Apr. 1, 1952, 
from the National Research Council to a newly formed Crown company, 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, in which a Commercial Products Division 
was later established to market isotopes produced at Chalk River. Nearly 
1,000 shipments of 70 different radioisotopes were made to research estab- 
lishments, industries and hospitals, both in Canada and abroad, in the 
year ended Mar. 31, 1952. The most important shipments were two highly 
active Cobalt® sources which were delivered to two Canadian hospitals 
for the treatment of cancer. The demand for radioactive cobalt for such 
therapy units has exceeded the production capacity of the NRX reactor. 


Many other Canadian scientific establishments also carried out atomic 
energy investigations during the year and have made important contributions 
to this new field of science. 
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Social and Cultural Relationships 


ANADA’S general economic prosperity of 

G recent years has been reflected in a 

growing sense of well being in all fields of cultural and artistic activity, and 
a lively public interest in all forms of art is now found throughout the country. 
During the past two years added stimulation has come from the Report of the 
Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences, 


a historic document which presented the first national inventory of Canada’s 


cultural resources and indicated many forms of potential growth and im- 
provement. Also, the extraordinary amount of information concerning 
cultural developments in other countries which has reached Canada recently 
through periodical literature and radio has served to stir Canadian interest 


- and imagination. 


Although vigorous artistic activity, mainly on a local or regional basis, 
may be noted in every part of the country, the development of national 
consciousness in the arts is still weak. The paucity of national art literature is 
an unfavourable feature frequently causing comment. However, Canadians 
are fully aware of the needed improvement, and people who are concerned with 
literature, music, painting, ballet and the theatre are giving considerable 
thought to the problem. The energy and enthusiasm of regional artistic 
development, which is noted in virtually every city, town and village, is 
gradually forcing the establishment of national cultural agencies such as the 
Dominion Drama Festival, the National Ballet Festival and the Canadian 
Musical Festivals-organizations. 


The growth of interest in the arts and the great increase of public support 
for cultural activities has been so widespread during the past two years that 
it is difficult to describe the situation briefly. All that can be attempted here 
is reference to representative examples of what is happening throughout the 
country. 


Creative Writing 


Canadian writers have recently emerged from the stage in which their 
themes were restricted to the local situation, and are now establishing them- 
selves firmly as original thinkers and competent literary craftsmen in both 
English and French. Many Canadian works, both fiction and non-fiction, have 
received praise from foreign critics in the post-war years, and translations into 
foreign languages are now frequent. Novelists have gained particular ap- 
proval with their strong treatment of universal themes concerned with man- 
kind everywhere. Scholarly writing, biographical works and_ specialized 
reporting by Canadians have been receiving unusual attention and approval 
recently. The number of books being written by Canadians and published 
in Canada has increased manifold since World War II, and the craft of writing 


is now a profitable livelihood for an increasing number of men and women. 


The Canadian Authors Association is one of the few substantial and successful 
cultural organizations operating on a national scale. It is in its thirtieth 
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year and, together with its sister organization, La Société des Ecrivains 
Canadiens, is rendering a successful professional service to its members. 
Of notable importance is the fact that Canadians are becoming more interested 
in the work of native writers, and Canadian books are now not infrequently 
found on the lists of ‘“‘books most in demand”’ at public libraries. 


Ballet 


The emergence of ballet as one of Canada’s most successful box-office 
attractions is entirely a post-war development, traceable to three main 
causes. Canadian soldiers, sailors and airmen were introduced to ballet 
during their stay in the United Kingdom and brought back to Canada an 
appreciation of the art and a taste for more of it. The visit of the famous 
English company, the Sadlers Wells Ballet, to the United States and to 
Canada, with much attendant publicity, whetted the interest of Canadians. 
And, finally, the use of ballet as a theme and decoration of popular motion- 
pictures removed the art from the “‘long-hair’’ category for millions of movie- 
goers. 7 

The growth of ballet in Canada in the past several years has been notable; 
the National Ballet Festival is now an annual event, two professional com- 
panies of national stature tour the country, at least 20,000 students are enrolled 
in ballet schools and ballet shows play to filled theatres in every city. The 
Winnipeg Ballet Company, a fully professional group, is the senior company 
in Canada and has been eminently successful both in its home city and on 
tour. A newer company, formed in Toronto and directed by a former member 
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Scene from ‘The Enchanted”, presented by Ottawa's Saturday Players and winner of two 
major awards at the 1952 Dominion Drama Festival. 


of the Sadler Wells company, is now operating on a professional basis. Styling 
itself the National Ballet Company of Canada, it has attracted dancers from 
all parts of the country and won high praise in many Canadian centres where 
it performed during 1952. Both the Winnipeg Ballet and the National 
Ballet have extensive tours scheduled for 1953. The fifth annual Canadian 
Ballet Festival is being held in the national capital in 1953, in which at least 
fifteen ballet companies from many parts of Canada will participate. 


Drama 


Because of its great geographical expanse and few large cities, Canada 
has never been well served by professional touring theatre companies. The 
country has, however, developed an exceptionally healthy and successful 
amateur theatre movement, ramifications of which are found in hundreds of 
communities throughout the land. This movement reaches an annual peak 
of excitement with the Dominion Drama Festival, held in a different city 
each year, when a full week of competitive stage productions are offered by 
the best ‘‘Little Theatre’ groups from coast to coast. In 1952 the festival 
was held in the Maritime Provinces for the first time, at Saint John, N.B. 


Of greatest interest, perhaps, in Canada’s drama world has been the 
growth of local professional theatre activity. Summer theatres have in- 
creased considerably in the past several years, and it is believed that at least 
twenty-five such organizations will be playing on a self-sustaining (if not 
profitable) basis in the summer of 1953. Several travelling theatre groups 
have proved the feasibility of touring towns and villages in rural areas, 
particularly in Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia. The Toronto Shakespeare 
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Festival, which was inaugurated in 1949, has proved to be a profitable venture 
and plans are under way to produce Shakespeare, under authentic conditions 
and with distinguished British actors in the leading parts, at the Ontario 
city of Stratford, which is on the Avon River. 


At Ottawa, Toronto and Vancouver local companies of professional players 
have been eminently successful in the past three years. The Ottawa group, 
Canadian Repertory Theatre, has succeeded in firmly establishing itself, 
playing a regular weekly schedule to well-filled houses. Although its selection 
of plays has varied widely from heavy drama to mystery thrillers, the three 
most successful box-office attractions in the past year were ‘‘Hamlet’’, ‘‘The 
Cocktail Party’? and ‘‘The Lady’s Not for Burning’, an indication that 
Canadians are apt to take their drama thoughtfully. 


Painting | : 


A notable increase in public interest in painting has been observed 
throughout Canada in the past year, and it is seems certain that the country 
is in the early stage of a somewhat remarkable ‘‘art awakening’. In 
every urban centre thousands of Canadians have taken to painting as a 
hobby, and one of the results has been a stimulation of art appreciation and 
appetite. New art galleries have opened in a number of cities and many 
new exhibitions and exhibitors have been noted. The great increase in the 
number of people attending art shows has been a source of gratification to 
artists, educators and impresarios. A number of factors can be mentioned 
as having a stimulating effect upon the public’s interest and curiosity: im- 
pressive art education articles in United States magazines which are widely 
read in Canada; the new and eye-catching use of paintings in advertising 
copy; art as a facet of motion-picture production; new art education methods 
in public schools; and the availability of art lessons for adults at community 
centres. 
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"Totem Poles, Gitsegiuklas Edwin Headley Holgate, R.C-A. 


Stormy Weather, Georgian Bay. Varley, A.R.C.A. 


A Northern Hill-Top J. E. H. MacDonald, R.C.A. 


The Beothic at Bache Point, Ellesmere Island A. Y. Jackson 


The Parliamentary 
Sculptor at work 
with stonecutters 
on Confederation 
Hall, Centre Block 
of the Parliament 
Buildings, Ottawa 


The National Gallery of Canada, recently given more financial encourage- 
ment by the Canadian Government, has taken active leadership in providing 
fine art fare, in several forms, for all parts of Canada. There has been a 
remarkable increase in the number of art exhibitions on tour in both Eastern 
and Western Canada, some being the works of groups of Canadian painters 
and others being selections aimed at showing the art treasures and modern 
developments of other countries. Art societies are thriving and groups of 
painters with special interests are working eagerly and vigorously in several 
cities, notably Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, and much of their 
work is attracting attention by its modernity. The number of Canadian 
painters travelling abroad for training and experience is very much on the 
increase, and the Canadian School is showing clear indications of the influence 
of schools in Europe, the United States and Mexico. Mature Canadian 
painters, who have established their reputations through the years, are 
finding a more ready and more profitable market than ever before for their 
works. The sale of art literature and the showing of art films, both greatly 
increased in the past two or three years, are further indications of a new peak 
of public interest in art. 


Music 


In every city, town and village of Canada there are vigorous organizations 
devoted to the promotion of music, and this dates back to the earliest times 
in Canadian history. In the schools of all ten provinces emphasis is placed 
upon the importance of muscial education, appreciation and understanding. 
Conservatories in all the main cities, and some in smaller university towns, 
are well attended and competently staffed. In about twenty cities annual 
music festivals have become events of great interest, and the recently formed 
Canadian Music Festivals Association is a national body of considerable 
importance and prestige. Several of the city festivals require a solid week 
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of competitions to meet the demands of the community. In Winnipeg, a 
city which inherits the musical backgrounds of a score of racial groups, more 
than 20,000 people compete in the festival and ten days of morning, afternoon 
and evening performances are required. 


Public interest in opera in Canada has increased manifold in the past 
two or three years, possibly due in large measure to the taste developed by 
radio broadcasts by famous British and United States companies. The School 
of Opera conducted by the Royal Conservatory of Music of Toronto has 
attained an assured success in a few short years, and the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation’s operatic company has become firmly established as one 
of the most popular radio groups in Canada. At Ottawa, Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Vancouver and a number of other cities, local operatic organizations are 
singing to well-filled houses, while the Nova Scotia experiment of bringing 
live opera to smaller centres of population throughout the Province has 
become a definite success. 


In at least a dozen Canadian cities symphony orchestras are receiving 
enthusiastic public support and are rendering valuable service to their com- 
munities. The Toronto Symphony Orchestra is scheduled to make a tour of 
United States cities in 1953, a sure indication that it has achieved musical 
stature of some importance. Montreal, a city of cultural brilliance, provides 
symphonic music of top rank, and Winnipeg and Vancouver provide regular 
symphonic performances over the CBC national radio network. Ottawa 
is developing a smaller philharmonic orchestra of excellent quality, and is 
probably providing the nucleus of an eventual national symphony. 


In the field of creative music Canadians are gradually making themselves 
known both at home and abroad. The Canadian League of Composers 
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entered its third year with a distinguished concert of music by its own mem- 
bers in December 1952. The biographies of 356 men and women were listed 
in a Catalogue of Canadian Composers issued by the CBC in 1952. In 
that year, too, there was a notable increase in the publication of musical 
works by Canadians. New and important outlets of Canadian composition 
were again provided by the CBC, while encouragement was provided con- 
tinuously by the Composers, Authors and Publishers Association of Canada 
Limited and BMI (Canada) Limited. During the year 1952 an increased 
number of eminent Canadian musicians received invitations to perform on 
concert stages or to lecture at conservatories abroad, and the attention of 
foreign music critics is being directed more than ever before to the creative 
and performing abilities of Canadians. 


Organizations, Schools, etc.—A large number of cultural bodies serve as 
centres of interest for Canadian writers, musicians, painters, dramatists, 
dancers, sculptors and others concerned with the arts. Most of these function 
on a local basis, although a number of national organizations have been gaining 
in strength and effectiveness during the past several years. The Canadian 
Arts Council is a federation of seventeen professional societies. The Canada 
Foundation, a non-governmental agency, provides a national information 
centre for cultural purposes and stimulates patronage in the form of scholar- 
ships and grants. The Royal Canadian Academy is the officially recognized 
prestige body in the field of the fine arts, although other groups—such as the 


A young potter throw- 
ing a bowl on the 
wheel. 


Canadian Group of Painters, Water Colour Society, Federation of Canadian 
Painters, the Sculptors Society and the Graphic Art Society—are well estab- 
lished and influential. National organizations to stimulate and direct annual 
festivals in the fields of music, theatre, opera and ballet are functioning success- 
fully. Fine art schools in all parts of Canada are attracting capacity attend- 
ance at winter and summer sessions and, in most instances, there is a lack of 


accommodation to handle the full demand for instruction. University fine | 


arts schools are operating with notable success at Queen’s, Mount Allison, 
Laval, New Brunswick, Alberta, British Columbia and Montreal. The 
Ontario College of Art and Quebec’s several écoles des beaux arts are recognized 
abroad as well as in all parts of Canada. 


Humanities and Social Sciences 


The humanities and social sciences represent those fields of intellectual 
effort that distinguish the university faculties of ‘‘arts’’—language, literature, 
history, philosophy, economics, political science, sociology, etc.—from those 
of “‘science’’. Concern has been expressed in recent years over what appears 
to some in the universities to have been inadequate preparation of students 
in these studies at the level of secondary and elementary education. That 
there has been a decline in study of the classics there can be no doubt, but 
at the same time serious study of Canadian and world affairs and of contem- 
porary culture has been increasing and the number of significant Canadian 
contributions to scholarship is advancing year by year. 


The Canadian Social Science Research Council, founded in 1940, and the 
Humanities Research Council of Canada, founded in 1943, have followed 
similar courses in stimulating and improving the quality of studies in their 
respective fields. Both have assisted the publication of scholarly works, 
have assisted mature scholars in financing research and, by pre-doctoral 
fellowships, have stimulated advanced education. These activities have 
been financed largely by grants from the Rockefeller Foundation and the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. However, administrative expenses of 
both Councils are now being met by grants from two dozen or more of the 
universities and colleges. Such funds enable the Councils to convene annual 
and special meetings at which projects are frequently launched for joint 
effort on a national basis. In 1950, the Humanities Association of Canada 
was set up on a basis of broad membership in the hope of serving a purpose 
in its field similar to those of the Canadian Historical Association, the Canadian 
Political Science Association, and the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs. 


As pointed out by the Royal Commission on National Development in 
the Arts, Letters and Sciences in its report of 1951, there is a great discrepancy 
between the encouragement that is given to students in these fields and to 
students in the natural sciences, through the medium of scholarships and 
fellowships. ,In the autumn of 1952, the Canadian Government for the first 
time made funds available for a group of scholarships in the humanities and 
social sciences. The funds were blocked balances standing to the credit of 
the Canadian Government in France and The Netherlands. The compe- 
tition was administered by the Royal Society of Canada. 
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Libraries 


Authorization by the Federal Government for the establishment of a 
National Library of Canada, followed by the appointment of a National 
Librarian, has accelerated the critical appraisal of existing library services 
that has been under way in all provinces during the past five years. 


At the national level, a sound foundation for national library service is 
being laid. The Bibliographic Centre of Canada, which was established in 
May 1950, is engaged in microfilming the catalogues of the main libraries 
of Canada for the purpose of establishing a Union Catalogue that in time will 
be incorporated in the catalogue of the National Library of Canada. By 
the end of 1952, the Centre had listed the holdings of 33 libraries comprising 
2,500,000 volumes. The catalogue already has become a source of infor- 
mation for the promotion of inter-library loans. A second project under- 
taken by the Bibliographic Centre is the publication of Canadiana, a bilingual 
monthly list of books, pamphlets and periodicals published in Canada, or 
Canadian in subject content, or written by Canadians. The distribution of 
Canadiana to libraries in Canada and abroad has increased almost 50 p.c. 
since this service was established. 


The Canadian Library Association has instituted a project that is com- 
plementary to those of the Bibliographic Centre. Some 60 newspapers of 
historic value have been microfilmed and catalogues and historic notes have 
been made available. 


At the provincial level, marked progress has been made in the establish- 
ment of new regional libraries and in the appraisal of existing services. The 
British Columbia 
Library Commission 
in 1951 made an ex- 
tensive survey of the 
union libraries of the 
Province. Alberta 
and Saskatchewan 
have each estab- 
lished one new re- 
gional library and 
Nova Scotia has four. 
Manitoba has passed 
legislation to permit 
the establishment of 
regional libraries, has 


One person in ten of 
Canada’s population is 
registered as a borrow- 
er in a public library. 


appointed a Director of Regional Libraries, and has authorized a province- 


wide survey preparatory to the formation of such regional areas. New 


Brunswick has authorized an immediate survey of the Province for the same 
purposes. 


The most recent of the surveys of libraries in Canada, which are con- 
ducted biennially by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, estimated that about 
12 p.c. of the rural population received some type of library service in 1949. 
In 1938 a similar estimate reported less than 5 p.c. The increase is due 
largely to the extension of provincial travelling libraries, the establishment 
of regional libraries and the formation of county library co-operatives. The 
type of service has also improved through the employment of professional 
librarians. The total book stock held by the public libraries of Canada in 
1949 approached 7,000,000 volumes, about one book for every two residents 
of the country. There were 22,000,000 loans made in the same year. 


In keeping with the tradition of public libraries as local centres of culture, 
their services are being extended to include the loan of pictures and paintings, 
music scores and phonograph records, and films and projectors. Nearly a 
dozen libraries report art collections for loan. Several of these libraries 
are located in centres without other facilities for the study of great pictures. 
Film services and music libraries were reported by more than 30 libraries. 


A significant feature of the general trend toward improvement of library 
service is the wide-scale building program that has been under way in the 
post-war years. In almost all provinces new modern library buildings are 
being constructed or are in the planning stage, and older library buildings 
are being enlarged and improved. This trend applies to university as well 
as public libraries. 


Museums 


There are museums in Canada operated by the Federal Government, by 
provincial and municipal governments, by universities, colleges and local 
societies and there are as well a few privately owned collections. 


The National Museum, although essentially a museum of natural history, 
has collected an extensive exhibit of Indian and Eskimo lore and many phono- 
graphic recordings of French-Canadian, English-Canadian and Indian songs. 
Other federally operated museums include the Canadian War Museum, the 
nucleus of a historical museum housed in the Public Archives, a collection 
of aviation exhibits in the National Research Council, a farm implement 
exhibit at the Experimental Farm at Ottawa, and several historical museums 
situated in National Parks. All are modest in scope. 


The Royal Ontario Museum is the largest and best-known of the provincial 
museums. It specializes in the field of archeology and carries on extensive 
work in research and publication. The New Brunswick Museum, though 
smaller, is noted for its exhibits designed for school use. Laval University, 
McGill University, the University of Western Ontario and the University of 
British Columbia all have sizeable collections and certain private exhibits, 
such as that of the Hudson’s Bay Company at Winnipeg and that of the Bell 
Telephone Company at Montreal, attract many visitors. 


The National Gallery at Ottawa has assembled a permanent collection 
of paintings and sculpture, prints and drawings representative of past and 
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present styles from various countries. The Canadian section is most inclusive 
and is made known to the whole country through catalogues, photographs, 
colour reproductions, films, radio broadcasts and, to a limited extent, by 
loans. The extension work of the Gallery includes organization of exhibitions 
from collections abroad and the fostering of Canadian industrial art. There 
are also important collections available to the public in a number of the larger 
cities. 

The Public Archives of Canada at Ottawa is particularly rich in pre- 
Confederation materials and several provincial governments support archival 
centres, some in collaboration with universities located in the capital cities, 
as in Halifax and Toronto. 


The Canadian Museums Association was organized in 1947 to act as a 
clearing house for information of special interest to Canadian museums, to 
promote the training of museum workers, to facilitate the exchange of exhibits 
and to promote collaboration with museums of other countries. 


Media of Mass Communication 


The Press.—Periodic publications to the value of about $150,000,000 are 
produced in Canada each year, of which amount more than two-thirds is 
realized from advertising and less than one-third from subscription or sale. 
Printed and bound books are produced to the value of about $20,000,000. 
While there is no record of the amount spent by Canadians on subscriptions to 
periodicals published abroad, it is probably more than the amount of sub- 
scriptions from abroad for Canadian publications. Recorded imports of 
books and other printed matter greatly exceeds recorded exports, the former 
amounting to about $40,000,000 each year and the latter to about $2,000,000. 
It appears that the per capita expenditure of Canadians on books, pamphlets 
and periodicals is in the neighbourhood of $15 a year, about half of which is 
paid directly and half indirectly through payment for advertising. 
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The largest item, that for newspapers, covers more than half the total. 
About 95 daily newspapers, counting morning and evening editions separate- 
ly, are published in Canada, with an aggregate reported circulation of more 
than 3,500,000—about 80 p.c. in English and the remainder in French, except 
for a few in Yiddish or Chinese. Ten of the papers enjoying circulations near 
or in excess of 100,000 account for more than half of the circulation. Well 
over 90 p.c. of all newspaper circulation is in the cities. 


Weekly or monthly publications with a total circulation in excess of 
1,000,000, include a considerable variety of foreign-language publications — 
including Ukrainian, German, Yiddish, Polish, etc. Weekly newspapers serve a 
much greater percentage of the people in rural communities than do the dailies. 


The combined circulation of Canadian magazines is about 11,000,000. 
In order of popularity, magazines classified as home, social and welfare 
come first, agriculture second, and religion third. 


Purchases of books and other printed matter from the United States 
are significant, recorded imports averaging about $35,000,000 for each of the 
past five years. Imports from the United Kingdom have shown an increase 
in post-war years but amounted only to about $2,317,000 in 1951. In the 


same year, imports from France, the third largest supplier, were valued at 
$900,000. 


‘Radio and Television.—Radio broadcasting and television in Canada are 
dealt with at pp. 257-262. The number of radio receiving sets made available 
in Canada through production and imports has averaged about 700,000 per 
year since the end of World War II, and the average price to the buyer in 
that period was about $70 per set. The Census of 1951 found that 93 p.c. 
of the 3,408,000 households in Canada had radios. In some cities there were 
few households without one, and in the country as a whole one family in ten 
had two or more. 
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With the establishment of television service by the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation in 1952 the demand for receiving sets increased greatly. 
Production of fewer than 30,000 sets had met the demand in 1950 when it was 
confined to border points relying on United States broadcasts, but approxi- 
mately the same number were manufactured in the first half of 1952. 


Motion Pictures.—In 1951, there were 1,808 motion-picture theatres in 
Canada with a seating capacity approaching one million, 82 drive-in 
theatres, 632 community halls offering screenings, and 175 itinerant motion- 
picture exhibitors. On the average, each Canadian attended 18 motion- 
picture programs and paid $7 in admissions. Most of the films shown were 
produced in the United States although a small but increasing number of 
films came from the United Kingdom and a few from France and other 
European countries. 

While few feature-length films for commercial theatres are produced 
in Canada (some notable exceptions being French-language films in Quebec), 
there is a considerable production of documentary shorts by the National 
Film Board and by commercial producers, several of which have won inter- 
national awards. In 1949 the Canadian Association for Adult Education 
instituted a series of annual awards for distinguished Canadian film pro- 
ductions, including theatrical and non-theatrical types, amateur and pro- 
fessional work. The project was developed by the Association’s Joint 
Planning Commission composed of representatives of fifty national organiza- 
tions interested in education and the arts. 

Schools, adult education agencies, and other community groups are 
making increased use of films. More than 4,000 schools have motion-picture 
projectors and more than 3,000 have film-strip projectors. There are some 
200 film libraries and community film councils in existence, usually developed 
by public libraries, provincial departments of education, or university extension 
departments, with the co-operation of school boards, service clubs, etc. The 
National Film Board has established some 160 rural circuits for periodic 
film-showing and local libraries receive assistance in obtaining films from the 
Film Board and the Canadian Film Institute. The distribution of Canadian 
films abroad has become an important part of the Board’s work. 
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National Income 
Survey of Production 


HIS analysis summarizes the year-to-year 

1 Bee in the value of Canada’s annual 

production of goods and services, and describes the way in which this total 

product of the country’s economic activity is utilized to satisfy consumer 

wants, to provide government services, or to increase the nation’s capital at 

home and abroad. The first section, ‘‘National Income’’, deals with net 

national income at factor cost, gross national product and expenditure, 

and personal income and its disposition. The second section, ‘Survey of 
Production’’, describes the net value of commodity production. 


° National Income 


Net national income at factor cost, or National Income, measures the 
value of current production after provision has been made for depreciation of 
capital assets, and exclusive of indirect taxes less subsidies. It is equal to the 
annual earnings of Canadian residents from the production of goods and 
services, that is, the sum of wages, salaries and supplementary labour income, 
military pay and allowances, corporation profits and other returns on invested 
capital, and net income of farmers and other enterprisers who are in business 
on their own account. 


Gross National Product is defined as the value at market prices of all the 
goods and services produced in a year by the labour, capital and enterprise 
of Canadian residents, measured through a consolidated national accounting 
of the costs involved in their production. It is obtained by adding to national 
income indirect taxes and depreciation allowances and similar business costs 
that enter into the cost of goods and services (and hence market prices) but 
do not form a part of the incomes of Canadians. A minor item, government 
subsidies, is deducted since its effect is to reduce the money cost of goods 
and services produced. 


Gross National Expenditure is defined as the market value of all goods and 
services produced in a year by the labour, capital and enterprise of Canadian 
residents, measured through a consolidated national accounting of the sales 
of these goods and services, including changes in inventories. Thus, while it 
measures the same total as gross national product, it indicates how the goods 
and services produced are disposed of to households, governments, to business 
(on capital account), and to non-residents. 


National Income and Gross National Product.—The national income 
expressed in current dollars increased by 18 p.c. from 1950 to 1951, from 
$14,555,000,000 to $17,229,000,000. This increase was mainly due to in- 
creases in salaries, wages and supplementary labour income of $1,369,000,000, 
investment income of $567,000,000, and accrued net income of farm opera- 
tors of $591,000,000. Net income of non-farm unincorporated business and 
military pay and allowances also rose moderately. 
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The gross national product reached $21,241,000,000 in 1951, a gain of 
17 p.c. over 1950. Since it is measured in terms of current dollars, the gross 


national product reflects price changes as well as changes in the physical 


volume of production. If adjustments are made to eliminate the influence 
of price changes, it appears that the real output of goods and services in- 
creased by more than 5 p.c. 


During the post-war years 1946-51, the value of total output increased 
77 p.c. With the effect of price increases removed, the total volume showed 
a relative gain of approximately 19 p.c. 


Net National Income at Factor Cost and Gross National Product at 
Market Prices, Significant Years, 1929-51 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Item 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1944 | 1946 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 


Salaries, wages and supple- ; 
mentary labour income.} 2,929] 1,778] 2,575] 4,940} 5,323) 7,170) 7,761] 8,271} 9,640 
Military pay and allow- 


ANCES erasers Wt 8 8 32) 1,068 340 82 115 137 201 
Investment income. : 836 299 917) 1,829] 1,975] 2,464] 2,445) 3,088} 3,655 
Net Income of Agriculture 

and Other Unincorpo- ’ 


rated Business— 
Farm operators from 


farm production..... 408 74 385) 1,185} 1,112} 1,518] 1,504) 1,547] 2,138 
Other Basen ee 
business. . in ns 608 293 464 804) 1,071} 1,326) 1,369) 1,512] 1,595 


Net National Income at 
Hactor Coste es 4,789| 2,452) 4,373) 9,826] 9,821/12,560/)13,194)14,555)17,229 


LESSe meets ea ee 681 537 733) 1,111} 1,269} 1,772] 1,830) 2,005} 2,386 
Depreciation allowances 
and similar business 
GCOSUS io aeeorstenavnene oo taees 709 547 610 957 903) 1,276) 1,437| 1,607] 1,763 
Residual error of estimate. —13} +16 —9}| +60) +33 +5 +1} —45}) —137 
Gross National Product 
at Market Prices...... 6,166) 3,552) 5,707|11,954)12,026)15,613/16,462)18, 122/21, 241 


Gross National Expenditure.—Most components of the gross national 
expenditure showed an increase in 1951 compared with 1950. Personal 
expenditure on consumer goods and services increased from $11,862,000,000 
to $13,062,000,000 but, after correcting for price changes, no increase in the 
real volume of consumer goods and services was indicated. 


Government expenditure on goods and services increased by $797,000,000 
in 1951 over 1950, mainly as a result of higher defence expenditure which 
rose from $493,000,000 to $1,160,000,000. Provincial-municipal expendi- 
tures were also somewhat higher. 


The aggregate of gross domestic investment increased by $1,236,000,000 
with investment in inventories and new machinery and equipment account- 
ing for the greater part of the increase. Gains were also recorded in invest- 
ment in new non-residential construction, but the value of residential 
construction declined by 3 p.c. In volume terms, the decline in residential 
construction was about 16 p.c. while non-residential construction rose by 
about 6 p.c. 
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Farm families constitute one-fifth of the home market for all the various goods and services 
produced by Canadian workers in every type of occupation. Anything that affects 
the buying power of these farm people, favourably or unfavourably, is quickly re- 
flected in other industry, so that good crops, good markets and prices that yield a 
fair return are essential fo the continuing prosperity of every Canadian from coast 
to coast. 


Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices, Significant Years, 1929-5] 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Item 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1944 | 1946 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 


Personal expenditure on 
consumer goods and ser- 


WIGCG te aisan eee en eelnE es 4,393] 2,887| 3,904] 6,187| 7,977/10, 112/10, 963}11, 862|13 ,062 
Government expenditure 
on goods and services}. . 682 526 735| 5,022] 1,832) 1,798) 2,128) 2,323] 3,120 
Gross Domestic Invest- : 
ment— 
Plant equipment and 
HOUSING <isgenc costae once 1,330 239 605 859} 1,398] 2,685] 2,968} 3,216] 3,807 
‘Inventories............ 61 —82 331 —46 519 605 231} 1,005} 1,650 
Exports of goods and serv- 
1COS rah je eo i 1,632 826] 1,451] 3,561] 3,210) 4,054) 4,011) 4,185) 5,099 
Imports of goods and serv- 
PCOS Oa aoe eas Os —1,945] —828)/—,1328]-3 , 569|—2 ,878|—3 , 636|—3 , 837|—4, 514|—-5 , 633 
Residual error of estimate. +13} —16 +9} —60} —32 —5 —2) +45) +136 
Gross National Expendi- 


ture at Market Prices.| 6,166) 3,552) 5,707/11,954/12,026)15,613)16,462)18,122)21,241 


re ee SS 


1 Includes UNRRA, Mutual Aid, etc., of $960,000,000, $97,000,000 and $19,000,000 in 
ene cate 1944, 1946 and 1948, respectively. 2 Excludes UNRRA, Mutual Aid, etc., 
see footnote 1. 
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The amount of 
money spent on 
food in 1951 was 
$3,436,000,000, 
which was more 
than one-quarter 
of the fotal per- 
sonal expenditure 
on consumer 
goods and ser- 
vices of all kinds. 


Imports rose more rapidly than exports from 1950 to 1951, the increase 
in imports of $1,119,000,000 comparing with an increase of $914,000,000 in 
exports. Thus there was a deficit of $534,000,000 in 1951 compared with a 
deficit of $329,000,000 in 1950. 


It is interesting to compare the spending pattern of the nation in the war 
year 1944 with 1951, the latest year for which data are available. Under 
pressure of war requirements, consumer spending was curtailed, with the 
result that in 1944 only 52 p.c. of gross national expenditure was absorbed 
by personal expenditure on consumer goods and services. In the same year 
government spending, mainly for war requirements, absorbed 42 p.c. of total 
output and gross domestic investment was relatively small. In 1951, on the 
other hand, personal expenditure on consumer goods and services accounted 
for 61 p.c. of gross national expenditure while government expenditure was 
only 15 p.c. At the same time, gross domestic investment in housing, plant, 
equipment and inventories accounted for 25 p.c. of gross national expenditure. 


Personal Income and Expenditure.—Personal income is derived from 
national income by subtracting elements of national income not paid out to 
persons, such as undistributed corporation profits, and adding transfer pay- 
ments such as family allowances, relief payments, etc. 


Personal direct taxes took approximately 6 p.c. of personal income in 
1951 and 5 p.c. in 1950, as compared with 9 p.c. in 1944. On the other hand, 
personal expenditure on consumer goods and services absorbed 83 p.c. in 1951 
and only 69 p.c. in 1944. A definite shift in the pattern of consumer spending 
occurred during this period. The proportion of expenditure for durable goods, 
such as automobiles and refrigerators, which were in short supply during the 
War, rose from 5 p.c. in 1944 to 10 p.c. in 1951, despite credit restrictions and 
high excise taxes in the latter year. At the same time, the proportion spent 
for food and clothing also declined. Personal saving (excluding changes in 
farm inventories) was 8-7 p.c. of personal income in 1951 and 5-4 p.c. in 1950. 
This compares with 23-1 p.c. in 1944 when shortages existed in many lines of 
consumer goods and the government system of war finance encouraged in- 
tensive savings programs. 
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Personal Income, by Sources, Significant Years, 1929-51 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Source 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1944 | 1946 | 1948 } 1949 | 1950 | 1951 


Salaries, wages and sup- 
plementary labour in- 

COMO He ieee ee le 2 e929 1S 778. 2.5754, 9401.5, 3231.7; 1701 7, 761-8, 271) 9,640 
es Less: Employer and em- 
; ployee contributions 
: to social insurance and 
: government pension 


ftinds 8 setae ee —27 —21 —35| —133} —149) —224| —239| —259| —316 
Military pay and allow- 
ANCES Ss Hier ea cine te eae 8 8 32) 1,068 340 82 115 137 201 


Net income of agriculture 

and other unincorporat- 

ed-business: 3... 02...) 1,015 396 899] 2,010] 2,161] 2,953} 2,969] 2,958] 3,786 
Interest, dividends and net 

rental income of per- 


SOUSESessvarceaoees Shasta eae 639 501 620 858 980} 1,099] 1,201) 1,338) 1,506 
ee Transfer payments from 
governments to persons. 93 181 229 259} 1,106 863 950} 1,012) 1,001 


Totals, Personal ‘ 
Income............| 4,657] 2,843] 4,320} 9,002) 9,761)11,943)12,757|13,457)15,818 


rN A SY 


1 Includes charitable donations from corporations. 


Trading Floor of the Toronto Stock Exchange where buyer and seller meet and where money 

is put to work for the future growth of Canada. Greatly expanded reserves of 

~ disposable income in the hands of Canadians and the stepped-up inflow of foreign 

capital have elevated this exchange to one of the top positions among the stock 
exchanges of the world. 


\ 


Disposition of Personal Income, Significant Years, 1929-51 
(Millions of Dollars) : 


Item 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1944 | 1946 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 


Personal Direct Taxes— 


Income taxes.......... 34 38 62 772 7s fare fs EY 677 612 890 
Succession duties....... 16 13 28 39 54 58 55 63 63 
Miscellaneous.......... 18 18 22 if Sal 47 Sy 60] 63 
Totals, Direct Taxes... 68 69] 112] 838] 796]. 822] 789). 735} 1,016 


Personal expenditure on 
consumer goods and 
SEFVices hss haste ee ek 4,393) 2,887| 3,904| 6,187] 7,977]10, 112)10, 963/11, 862113 ,062 
Personal Saving— ; 
Net changes in farm in- 
VeEntorieSice. soi wae —129} —33 60} —103} —57| .—65| —72 131 370 
Other....... pele eee neers 325} —80 244; 2,080] 1,045) 1,074) 1,077 729| 1,370 


Totals, Personal Saving 196] —113} 304] 1,977 988] 1,009) 1,005 860] 1,740 


Totals, Personal 
Income........ +++ | 4,657) 2,843) 4,320) 9,002) 9,761)11, 943/12, 757/13, 457/15,818 


e Survey of Production 


The scope of this section is limited to the actual production of com- 
modities. The activities of such industries as transportation, communication, 
trade, finance, etc., are excluded except as they are indirectly reflected in the 
value of output of the ‘‘commodity-producing”’ industries. This is in contrast 
to the scope of the widely used ‘‘gross national product” series which 
encompasses all industries. Net production, or ‘‘value added”, is generally 
considered the more significant measure of production, and is consequently 
stressed in the following analysis. It is obtained by deducting from the 
total value of output, the cost of material, fuel, purchased electricity and 
process supplies consumed in the production process. 


The value series shown in the accompanying tables incorporate, basic 
changes in classification and method of compilation for several of the com- 
modity-producing industries. Adjustments for duplication between primary 
and secondary industries, necessary under the former system of compilation, 
were eliminated.* 


Current Trends.—In 1950, the net value of commodity production in 
Canada rose to the record level of $10,562,000,000, an advance of more than 
9 p.c. over 1949. Most of the increase occurred in the field of secondary 
production (manufacturing and construction). Higher prices and an appre- 
ciable gain in the volume of output for the majority of industries accounted 
for the substantial advance. 


Preliminary estimates indicate further increases in the values of both 
primary and secondary production in 1951. The index of industrial pro- 
duction, which measures the volume of output in the manufacturing, mining 
and electric power sectors, rose by 7 p.c. over 1950, while the general index 
of wholesale prices advanced by 14 p.c. The value of farm output was also 
considerably higher in 1951, due to larger crops and higher prices. 


*A description of methods of compilation and of the relationship of ‘‘value added’’ to 
“gross national product”’ is given in D.B.S. publication Survey of Production, 1938-1950. 
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if: 


Logs in the Gatineau River, Que., on their way fo the mills. The Province of Quebec 
produces more than one-third of all Canada’s pulp and paper products. 


Little change was indicated in the level of the volume of industrial 
output during the first nine months of 1952 compared with the same period 
of the preceding year. Wholesale prices declined by over 5 p.c. in the same 
comparison and, although prices of farm products also declined, favourable 
growing and harvesting conditions resulted in record crops of wheat, barley 
and soybeans and near-record or above-average outturns of most other 
field crops. 


Industrial Distribution.—Between 1947 and 1950, the total net value of 
commodity production rose by more than 42 p.c. Higher price levels, sus- 
tained demand for consumer goods at home and abroad, rapid industrial 
development and the expansion of defence industries all contributed to this 
rapid advance. Most of the industrial groups showed increases in the four- 
year comparison, the largest gains being recorded in construction, mining 
and fisheries. The continuing high level of building activity and the rapid 
advance of construction costs resulted in an increase of 113 p.c. in value of 
output for the construction industry. Higher prices and greater volume also 
accounted for the 63-p.c. gain in the value of mining and the 43-p.c. advance 
in the value of fisheries. In manufactures, total net value in 1950 rose by 
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more than 38 p.c. over the 1947 level. Although the greater part of this 
increase was due to higher prices, there was an advance of 10 p.c. in volume 
of output. The electric power industry also expanded steadily since the end 
of the War, while forestry operations, after showing a moderate decline in 
1949, resumed their upward trend in 1950. The value of agricultural output, 
after having receded 1-3 p.c. between 1948 and 1949, showed a further decline 
of about 7 p.c. in 1950, but was still 25 p.c. greater than in 1947. Trapping 
was the only industry showing a lower level in value of output in 1950 com- 
pared with 1947. 


Net Value of Production, by Industries, 1947-50 


Industry 1947 1948 1949 1950 
$ $ $ $ 
Primary Production— , 
PCeriCuitlhre. sek pias de 1,507,519,000 | 2,045,693,000 | 2,019,279,000 | 1,886,766,000 
OVeEStryiee ot eee 318,260,922 360,908,642 346,455,391 381,326,000 
ERIGHETICS Ss. c tio eats 57,516,421 75,374,457 67,457,941 82,191,043 
“EFA pDING <<: sees 16,842,966 20,178,077 15,296,615 15,204,419 
NTI es oo ee ets es 402,538,490 538,762,152 570,215,430 657,328,924 
Electric power.......... 232,245,222 248,963,255 270,126,982 313,347,197 


Totals, Primary Pro- 


GUCtION ce peas Saree 2,534,923,021 | 3,289,879,583 | 3,288,831,359 | 3,336,163,583 


Secondary Production— 
Manufactures Prencantiia ite 
Construction SH eis oe Hen 


4,292,055 ,802 
601,539,452 


4,938,786,981 
829,644,000 


5,330,566,434 1 
1,066,649,000 


5,942,058,2291 
1,284,065 ,000 


Totals, Secondary Pro- 


GUCTIONS.. ores sec e sy S95 IOI 2 Oe 


7,428,518,275 


5,768,430,981 
9,058,310,564 


6,397,215,434 | 7,226,123,229 


Grand Totals....... 9, 686,046,793 1|10,562,286,812 1 


1 Exclusive of fish processing in Newfoundland. 
Provincial Distribution.—Substantial increases in net value of output 


were shown by all provinces and territories (Newfoundland not included in 
this comparison) between 1947 and 1950. 


Net Value of Production, by Provinces, 1947-50 


Province 1947 1948 1949 1950 
$ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland............ Jae sere 74,878,122 83,136,971 
Prince Edward Island..... 18,514,401 26,147,059 27,506,835 29 ,063 , 330 
INOS SCOtlat en ar ers 188,394,052 238,781,239 257,847,743 261,640, 223 
INew Brunswick: jn... =. 175,128,238 203,970, 853 206,223,563 225,128,289 


One DEC ease ae er eee 1,975,219,843}) 2,344,594,144) 2,520,821,801| 2,752,444,949 
Ontario sence se 6c suaeeen 3,053,858,761} 3,650,422 ,166| 4,006,778,159} 4,507,301,611 
ManttobDaseeanh ache lee ae 349,811,482 466, 823,080 461,371,653 474,576,230 
Saskatchewan.e ua ee 445 ,853,279 597,878, 284 611,596,461 528,005 ,571 
ADeRta Rata. Sees LE 479 ,804, 407 654,212,516 666, 202,750 712,069,997 
British: Columbiale so. 735,411,095 865 , 882 , 886 840,180,749 971,878,669 
Yukon and Northwest 
“PELELEOPIES: i, agsndee oes ace 651522) la 9,592 , 343 12,638,957 17,040,972 
LOtal see oas inci 7,428 ,518,275| 9,058,310,564|) 9,686,046, 793/10, 562,286,812 


: 1 Production in forestry and construction in the Yukon and Northwest Territories is 
included with British Columbia. 


The largest percentage gain, amounting to 57 p.c., was recorded by Prince 
Edward Island. Ontario and Alberta followed with advances of about 48 
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p.c., Quebec and Nova Scotia 39 p.c., Manitoba 36 p.c., British Columbia 
32 p.c. and New Brunswick 29 p.c. Saskatchewan, with a predominantly 
agricultural economy, showed a gain of 18 p.c. over the period, but was the 
only province showing a decrease in 1950 compared with 1949. 


Analysis of Provincial Production.—In Prince Edward Island, the value 
of agriculture declined slightly in 1950 as compared with the previous year 
and accounted for 56 p.c. of the Province’s output. Manufactures, fisheries 
and construction, the latter showing the largest increase, accounted for the 
bulk of non-agricultural production. In Nova Scotia, manufacturing, which 
accounted for more than 37 p.c. of value of production, declined moderately 
compared with 1949, but most other industries increased. All industries in 
New Brunswick recorded advances except forestry. The value of mining 
nearly doubled and that of manufactures rose by more than 16 p.c. 


In Quebec the manufacturing industry, which contributes about 65 p.c. 
of the Province’s total net output, showed a gain of nearly 9 p.c. in 1950 as 
compared with 1949. The value of mining rose by 40 p.c. and construction 
and electric power each by about 10 p.c. in the same comparison. Increases 
in agriculture and forestry were more moderate. 


In 1950 the value of manufacturing output in Ontario, which accounts for 
more than two-thirds of the provincial total, increased by more than 13 p.c. 
over 1949. Construction and electric power rose by 22 p.c. and 24 p.c., 
respectively. Gains in the other industries were more moderate. The 
relative importance of agriculture, forestry and mining declined whereas that 
of electric power, manufactures and construction increased. 


Production in Manitoba is dominated by agriculture and manufacturing, 
although the contribution of the former to total output has dropped in recent 
years. In 1950, all industries except agriculture increased appreciably in 
value over 1949. In Saskatchewan, agriculture accounted for almost 74 p.c. 
of the value of production although it fell off sharply from the previous year. 
By contrast, construction rose more than 34 p.c., and manufactures‘and electric 
power also gained in value, but mining declined. The relative importance of 
agriculture in Alberta has been dropping considerably in the past few years in 
favour of contruction and mining which have shown large advances in value 
of output. P 

The value of manufacturing in British Columbia, which contributed 
nearly 50 p.c. of the Province’s value of commodity output, rose by 17 p.c. in 
1950 over the preceding year. Construction, forestry, fisheries and electric 
power also showed considerable increases, but the value of agriculture declined. 


Per Capita Output.—The per capita net value of production in nine prov- 
inces (Newfoundland excluded) rose to $784 in 1950 as compared with $734 
in 1949 and $592 in 1947. Ontario continued by a wide margin to hold first 
place with a per capita figure of $1,008, while British Columbia with $852 
was in second position; Alberta held third place with a per capita production 
of $780. Quebec, Saskatchewan and Manitoba followed in that order with 
per capita figures of $693, $634 and $618. The last three positions were held 
by New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island with per capita 
output levels of $440, $410 and $303, respectively. Compared with 1949, 
all provinces showed gains except Saskatchewan, which receded sharply due 
to lower agricultural returns, and Nova Scotia, which remained unchanged. 
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Agriculture 


GRICULTURE is Canada’s most important 
primary industry, although the country is 
not so predominantly agricultural as it was two decades ago, or even one 
decadeago. The great industrial development that has taken place during that 
period has changed the national economy so that now only 15-6 p.c. of the 
total labour force, or 20-0 p.c. of the male labour force, is directly employed 
in agriculture. However, indirectly, the farm provides employment for many 
more Canadian workers. The raw products of the farm must in many in- 
stances be further processed in meat-packing plants, in canning factories, in 
milk, cheese and butter establishments, or in flour-mills. The final products 
must be graded, packaged, transported and marketed. Also, further employ- 
ment is provided in producing farm equipment and supplies—machinery and 
implements, fertilizers and pesticides. 


The number of occupied farms in Canada, as reported by the Census of 
June 1, 1951, was 623,091, including Newfoundland’s 3,626 farms. Leaving 
Newfoundland out of the comparison, the decrease in the number of farms 
since the Census of 1941 amounted to an estimated 58,000. On the other 
hand, the area of occupied farms increased from 173,566,063 acres in 1941 to 
173,961,614 acres in 1951. Decreases in the five eastern provinces totalling 
3,994,480 acres were offset by an increase of 3,723,676 acres in the Prairie 
Provinces and of 668,704 acres in British Columbia. 

Canada is primarily a land of family farms, operated as individual units 
or as combinations of family farms under individual ownership and control. 
For the country a3 a whole, 77-3 p.c. of the farms are operated by the owner, 


- 21-5 p.c. by a tenant or partly by owner and partly by a tenant, and only 


1-2 p.c. are operated by employed management. Quebec ranks highest in 
owner-operated farms with 94 p.c., followed closely by the other eastern 
provinces and British Columbia. The Prairie Provinces have the highest 
proportion of tenant-operated farms and manager-operated farms. In the 
West, farms are rented mainly ona share basis because of the hazards involved 
in large-scale one-crop farming, while eastern farms are usually rented on a 
cash basis. 

For the most part the area cultivated is limited to what the family unit 
can manage with perhaps a small amount of hired help. The size of operation 
depends on the type of farming practised. On specialized farms raising such 
crops as fruit, vegetables or tobacco, acreages are small. On the highly. 
mechanized grain-growing farms of the western prairies the operator may 
handle up to 1,000 acres or more with little outside assistance. For Canada 
as a whole, 17 p.c. of the farms are under 70 acres in size and 19 p.c. are over 
400 acres. In the eastern provinces, where many farms specialize in fruit, 
vegetables or dairying or carry on mixed farming, the acreages range mainly 
from 10 to 130 acres. In Ontario and Quebec about half the farms are in the 
70 to 180 acre group, while 87 p.c. of the farms of over 760 acres are located 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta. In British Columbia, again a specialized 
farming district, 66 p.c. of the farms are in the 3 to 70 acre group. 
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For a century, the 
local fall fair has 
played an import- 
ant role in Cana- 
dian agriculture. 


For the production of crops Canadian farmers used $1,933,312,262 worth 
of machinery in 1951 and over half of the farms were served with electric 
power. There was one tractor for every 242 acres of improved agricultural 
land. In the grain-growing area large tractors of 25 to 50 h.p. are common, 
while smaller sizes are more generally used in other sections of the country. 
Tillage and harvesting equipment in use on farms varies according to the 
crops produced, size of farm and other factors. The pitch fork and hay loader 
are still used in haying on many farms but machines such as sweep rakes, 
pick-up balers and forage-crop harvesters are becoming increasingly popular. 
Combines are used extensively to harvest the crop on large grain farms but 
the binder is still used on many of the smaller farms. 


Farm Crops.—The kinds of crops grown and the cultivating practices fol- 
lowed vary greatly in different parts of Canada. In general, the country 
may be considered in terms of four broad divisions, separated from one 
another by natural barriers and in which differences in soil, climate and topo- 
graphy make for wide variation of crop production. 


Agricultural operations in British Columbia are carried on principally in 
the mountain valleys and on the coastal plains and include dairying, poultry- 
raising, the growing of apples and small fruits, seed-growing and market- 
gardening. Cattle ranching ona large scale is carried on in the areas between 
the mountain ranges of the interior. 

The Prairie Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba form a 
block which includes about 71 p.c. of the occupied farm land of the country. 
The area is used chiefly for grain production and it is on these prairie farms 
that Canada’s spring wheat is harvested. In the eastern part of the Prairies 
is an important dairying area where cheese production predominates. There 
the climate is more extreme than in other agricultural areas—the frost-free 
period is fairly short and rainfall is limited and variable. The choice of farm 
enterprise is severely restricted by nature and distance from markets. 


The Provinces of Quebec and Ontario comprise a central region. Most of 
the agricultural portions of these Provinces are favoured with a temperate 
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climate. Here are located the densest centres of population, and local con- 
ditions and proximity to markets are conducive to varied types of farming. 
Thus, near many of the large urban centres there are areas where farmers 
cater to city demand for dairy produce, market-garden truck, potatoes 
and other vegetables, and poultry. In the general inter-lake region of 
Ontario, one of the earliest settled portions of the Province, there are several 
large areas where beef-raising is important and where long-established dairying 
districts are located. The mild climate of the Niagara Peninsula favours fruit- 
growing and vegetable production, while the counties along the shores of Lake 
Erie produce market-garden crops, cigarette tobacco, sugar-beets, corn, 
orchard crops, and produce for canning. 

Agricultural production in the Province of Quebec is concentrated on 
both sides of the St. Lawrence River where the climatic conditions are favour- 
able for dairying, poultry-raising and hog-raising. There is, in addition, a 
fringe of farming somewhat north of this. Ina fairly well defined area tobacco 
is grown, largely of the pipe and cigar type. In the vicinity of Montreal, there 
_is a highly specialized area where small fruits, apples, vegetables and poultry 
are main enterprises. Some of the districts bordering the United States 
specialize in dairy farming, and maple syrup and sugar are important additions 
to the farm income in many sections. 

In the eastern Provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick the climate is generally temperate, favouring dairying, mixed 
farming, potato-growing, and the growing of apples and other fruits. The 
agriculture of Newfoundland is chiefly local in character. 


Potato-growing is the main enterprise on many of the farms in the St. John River Valley of 
New Brunswick. This is a field of Katahdins grown for the certified seed market. 


” 


Thus, most of Canada’s food needs are produced within the country. Im- 
ports include mainly tropical and semi-tropical commodities—tea, coffee, 
cocoa, rice and citrus fruits. Some fresh fruits and vegetables are imported 
during the off-season. : 


Export Trade.—The agricultural production of Canada is greater than 
domestic needs and farming adapted to export trade has consequently been 
a natural development. Not only is Canada a large exporter but, according 
to a study by the United Nations, it is one of the few countries to maintain 
output at a level above that of 1934-38. 


Canada’s exports include wheat and flour, Sank meat and other animal 
products, dairy and poultry products, apples and other fruits, potatoes 
(both seed and table stock), canned and processed foods of many kinds, dried _ 
beans, field and garden seed and tobacco. For fifty years or more, the Govern- 
ment has been steadily establishing and improving standards of quality for 
export commodities. These standards are widely recognized abroad and, 
because they are strictly maintained, many Canadian foods and agricultural 
products command premium prices in world markets. Canada also exports ~ 
numbers of live stock for breeding purposes, under a health-inspection arrange- 
ment that makes them acceptable to all countries. 


Services Available to the Farmer.—The Federal Government, as well as 
the provincial governments, have long recognized the complexity of production 
and marketing problems facing the farmer and each government has estab- 
lished a department or branch of agriculture to administer a multitude of 
national and local services which assist the farmer in almost every field of 
his endeavour. Each year representatives of the provincial governments meet 
with federal agricultural officials and representatives of organized farmers to 
consider broad plans for guiding agricultural production during the following 
season. These annual conferences afford opportunities for co-operative 
attacks on the problems that confront Canadian farmers. 


The Federal Department of Agriculture has a chain of experimental 
farms and research laboratories stretching across the country. They are 
located to serve the needs of a wide variety of farming enterprises and of 
specialized areas of soil and climate. These institutions conduct scientific 
research on methods of pest and disease control, the micro-biology of soils and 
foodstuffs, the nutritional requirements of plants and animals and the develop- 
ment of superior types of plants and animals. Long-time investigations are 
conducted on crop production and the effects of various cultural methods on 
soil fertility and erosion. The application of mechanical power to farm 
operations is studied in detail both in relation to farm efficiency and the effect 
on soil and water conservation. Laboratory research is directed towards 
control of insect and fungus pests of crop plants and forest trees, control of 
disease in live stock, improvement in techniques for the processing and storage 
of farm products, application of genetics in the development of superior lines 
of plant and animal material, and to many other problems of agriculture. 


Economic research on a broad scale is also carried on. Studies in farm 
management, land utilization, marketing and farm family living are under- 
taken in all parts of the country by trained workers. 

The work of these research institutions is conducted in co-operation with 
other government agencies, both federal and provincial, and with universities. 
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nspecting barley 
grown at a Dom- 
_ inion Experimental 
_ Stationnear Prince 

George, a mixed 
farming district in 
the central interior 
of British Colum- 
ie bia. 


demonstrated on 


Services of highly skilled workers are available without charge to farmers who 
require assistance and advice. Both federal and provincial agricultural 
authorities keep the farmers informed of new developments through the use 
of bulletins, posters, newspaper articles, films, exhibits at rural fairs, and 
specialized radio programs. Departments and universities supply speakers 
for extension courses on agricultural problems and community welfare and 
current information on markets for farm products is given to the public in 
the form of daily and weekly radio and printed reports. Most of the informa- 
tion is free of charge. 


Federal developmental assistance includes grants to cold storages, ware- 
housing and processing plants and financial support of organized activities 
that have to do with improving the quality of live stock and crops. Seed 
crop inspection service promotes the production of registered and certified 
seed to assure the constant supply to farmers of pure-bred seed of the best 


plots on 


Wheatland Day, 
an annual event 
__at which the latest 
: information on 
_ wheat-growing 
and harvesting is 
_ made available to 
- Ontario farmers. 


varieties. Other inspection services control the introduction or isolation of 
pests and plant and animal diseases. Compulsory grades or quality standards 
for many products are established by law. 


The most important of the Acts passed by the Federal Parliament in 
recent years to assist the farmer are:— 


Agricultural Prices Support Act, 1944.—This Act permits the Federal 
Government to stabilize the price of any agricultural product, except wheat, 
by outright purchase or by underwriting the market through guarantees or 
‘deficiency payments. 


Agricultural Products Board Act, 1951.—This Act authorizes the establish- 
ment of a Board to buy, sell, export and import agricultural products when 
directed by the Governor in Council. 


The Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act, 1939.—The Act 
aids farmers in pooling the returns from the sale of their products by guaran- 
teeing initial payments. 


Agricultural Products Marketing Act, 1949.—Under this Act, provincial 
marketing legislation may be applied to cover the marketing of agricultural 
products outside the province and in export trade. 


Pratrie Farm Rehabilitation Act, 1935.—This Act provides for the rehabil- 
itation of drought and soil-drifting areas of the Prairie Provinces. Over 
400,000 sq. miles located in southwestern Manitoba, southern Saskatchewan 
and southeastern Alberta are under. development, the program including 
irrigation, land utilization and promotion of better farming practices. 


Land Reclamation.—While operations under the above Act are confined 
to the Prairie Provinces, land reclamation and development work is being 
carried out elsewhere. Several projects relating to the settlement of veterans 
have been undertaken in British Columbia and assistance has been granted 
to the Maritime Provinces for emergency repairs of the protective dykes in 
the coastal marshland areas. The Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act, 
1948, provides for dykeland reconstruction with provincial co-operation. 


Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 1939.—Under this Act the Federal Govern- 
ment makes cash payments each year to farmers in areas within the Prairie 
Provinces which have had low crop yields because of drought or other causes. 
The maximum amount payable on any one farm is $500, and contributory 
payments are made by the farmers in the form of a levy of 1 p.c. on the 
value of all grains marketed. As at Sept. 23, 1952, $141,822,502 had been 
paid out in benefits and $64,356,488 collected from the levy (July 31, 1952). 


Prairie Grain Producers’ Interim Financing Act, 1951.—This Act. pro- 
vides short-term credit to grain producers in the Prairie Provinces who, 
because of congested delivery points or inability to complete harvesting, 
are in need of credit until their grain can be delivered. Individual advances 
may be made to a maximum of $1,000. . 


Potato Warehouses.—A policy was inaugurated in 1947 whereby the 
Federal Department of Agriculture provides cash assistance in respect of 
potato warehouses constructed by co-operative associations. The associa- 
tions provide an agreed amount and the Federal Government and the pro- 
vincial government concerned share the remainder. 
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Cheese and Cheese Factories.—The Cheese and Cheese Factory Improve- 
ment Act was passed in 1939 to encourage the improvement of cheese and 
cheese factories by the payment of a quality premium and financial assist- 
ance in factory improvement. 


Farm Credit.—The Canadian Farm Loan Board at present carries on 
lending operations throughout Canada. Loans may be granted for farm 
improvements, including the erection of buildings, the purchase of live 
stock and equipment, farm operating expenses, the purchase of farm lands 
and the refinancing of existing farm indebtedness. Second-mortgage loans 
cannot /be made for the purpose of purchasing farm lands. For intermediate- 
term credit, the Federal Parliament amended the Bank Act (Aug. 9, 1944) 
and passed a “companion” Act, the Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944. 


~The main forms of financial assistance provided at the present time by 
the Federal Government to farmers for housing purposes include: the Canadian 
Farm Loan Board outlined above, the National Housing Act, the Farm 


Improvement Loans Act, and the Veterans’ Land Act. 


* Statistics of Agriculture 


Income of Farm Operators 


During 1951, Canadian farm operators (excluding Newfoundland) real- 
ized from their farming operations a net income of $2,221,231,000. This 
figure, the highest yet recorded, was 53 p.c. above the estimate of 
$1,451,705,000 for 1950 and 32 p.c. above the previous high of $1,681,563,000 


realized in 1948. The significant advance in 1951 over 1950 was the net 
result of a substantial increase of 32 p.c. in gross farm income and a lesser 
increase of 8 p.c. in farm operating expenses, including depreciation charges. 
Gross farm income in 1951 reached an all-time high of $3,608,581,000 as a 
result of new high records being established for returns from the sale of 
farm products and income in kind, and a near record for the value of year-end 
changes in farm-held stocks of grains and live stock. Income in kind includes 
the value of that produce grown by farm operators and consumed in the farm 
home plus an imputed rental value of the farm dwellings. 


Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, 1949-5] 


Item 1949 1950 1951 
$’000 $’000 $’000 
{Cash income week tres eve Gene ere 2,486,598 2,219,642 2,825,511 
DAANCOME Uy KING aye rchets Beate eh ore eke 387,551 383,478 429 , 406 
3. Value of changes in inventory..............+. —71,655 130,729 353,664 
4. Gross Income (Items 1 + 2 + 3)........... 2,802,494 2,733,849 3,608,581 
5. Operating expenses and depreciation charges...| 1,179,618 1,295,950 1,397,706 
6. Net income, excluding supplementary pay- 
ments (Items 4—S)......... 0.0.0.2 2 eee 1,622,876 1,437,899 2,210,875 
7. Supplementary payments.................... 17,628 13,806 10,356 
8. Net Income of Farm Operators from Farm- 


ing Operations.......... 0... cece eee 1,640,504 1,451,705 2,221,231 


Annual estimates of cash income from the sale of farm products, the 
most important income component of net income, represents receipts from 
all products sold off farms valued at prices received by farmers. The esti- 
mates include those federal and provincial government payments that farmers 
receive as subsidies to prices, but they do not include the supplementary 
payments made under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 
For 1951 this cash income, including grain equalization and participation 
payments for previous years’ crops, was estimated at $2,825,511,000, 27 p.c. 
above the 1950 level and 14 p.c. higher than the former record of 
$2,486,598,000 set in 1949. Contributing to the high level of cash receipts 
in 1951 were very large grain participation and adjustment payments made 
on previous years’ western grain crops. During the year the record total 
of $312,880,000 was paid to prairie farmers in connection with the final 
payment on the 1945-50 Canada-United Kingdom wheat pool and the interim 
and final payments on the 1950 crops of wheat, oats and barley. Spring de- 
liveries of grains in the Prairie Provinces were also unusually high in 1951 
as a result of the larger crops in 1950 and the unfavourable weather con- 
ditions that hindered harvesting and normal deliveries during the fall months. 


The value of year-end inventory changes of farm-held grains and live 
stock amounted to $353,664,000 as compared with the estimated value of 
$130,729,000 for 1950 and the record high of $353,949,000 for 1942. The 
high year-end inventories for 1951 resulted from a general build-up of the 
live-stock population and a huge carry-over of grains in the Prairie Provinces. 
Bumper grain crops in Western Canada coupled with adverse harvesting 
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cently gained 
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; conditions and delayed marketings provided a substantial accumulation of 
both threshed and unthreshed grains on western farms at the end of the 
= year. Estimates of grain inventories at the end of 1951 include both threshed 
and unthreshed grains. 

All items included in farm operating expenses were higher in 1951 than 
= in 1950 and total expenses including depreciation charges were estimated at 
e $1,397,706,000 as compared with $1,295,950,000 for 1950. Larger crops and 
= - higher values per acre of farm land contributed to increased rental payments, 

both cash and in kind. Although 1951 wage rates were about 13 p.c. higher 
than in 1950, the labour force employed in agriculture was smaller. Larger 
interest payments on indebtedness resulted in part from an increase in mort- 
gages and the larger amounts of money made available to farmers under the 
Farm Improvement Loans Act. Continued mechanization of farms, especi- 
ally with power equipment, has meant further rises in farmers’ total outlay 
for operation and maintenance of machinery. Increased expenditures for 
eS _fertilizers reflect larger quantities used at higher prices. 


Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Provinces, 1949-51 


Province 1949 1950 1951 

: $000 $000 $000 
> mrince Hdwardelsiand :..6 ge) c «sows Sata. wes aa elas 20, 680 21,799 26,820 
i Nova SCOLAREE o Nytaker nae ne Shee Canoe 35,262 39,452 45,249 
a INGwe Brunswick 4.0 ewediae oyco Sr heat uo on dee vas tenet 42 , 846 46,858 49,410 
i. (ONT S OTL Ont eee ably ais er oii an lat alee gs en Bes aan cata cha 344,488 361,005 433,360 
= Ontario cn ere ete che ete Sees See al ieee ere : 678 , 252 678,483 793,726 
2 WMiantto pai. av ohare os eeeetin T an ones a sconw. oat Sy has 245 , 246 195,408 260,654 
SAaSkatChewa Nie wins ee end see rete eis pies i hated 566,062 408 ,288 626,627 
PAI DEECA MERI fe ora Eee ee a ee ah ee ee 452,453 368,007 470,366 
British: Colunibian;, nctsneriieirt ste een ae aaa 101,309 100, 342 119,299 
SO RAISY cca eee ce Seat iene ee 2,486,598 2,219 , 642 2,825,511 
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Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Sources, 1951 


Source Cash ve Source Cash 
Income Income 
$000 $’000 
Grains, seeds and hay...........4 916,223 |} Miscellaneous farm products.... 52,769 
Vegetables and other field crops... 163,205 || Forest products sold off farms.... 85,354 
DIVE StOCKS Nh eee a ee ee abl (0292309 Sait farming ni oe a ee eee ca 8,735 
IDAIGVsproductenc. nc eaeeaeteee ers 373,611 Sanaa 
LES TN ES een pecs bhai a ts My cn a RiGee 42,686 
Eggs, wool, honey and maple Cash Income from Farm 
PLOCMUCCAs cies rade koeocen manne Sane os 153,559 Products| 3 scans se 2,825,511 


Farm Prices 


The annual index of farm prices of agricultural products for 1951 was 
estimated at an all-time high of 296-8, thirty points above the previous 
high of 260-8 set in 1950. The increase of approximately 12 p.c. was attribu- 
table to higher prices for potatoes, dairy products, poultry and eggs, and a 
very substantial rise in the prices of live stock. With the exception of the 
month of January, the index of farm prices was considerably lower during the 
first eleven months of 1952 than for the corresponding period of 1951. Cattle 
prices, which started to decline at the beginning of 1952, dropped still lower 
after the Saskatchewan outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in February and 
the imposition by the United States of an embargo on the imports of Cana- 
dian cattle. Hog, lamb and egg prices, too, have been significantly lower 
this year. 


Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, 1947 -52 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Year P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B. | Que Ont.-|sMans Sask? |~Altas-B-C--|"Potal 
TOA AY Moe ese 2 180-1} 184-6) 199-6] 213-7) 202-1] 225-9| 226-1) 231-9] 207-1}| 215-8 
AO ASFA Ve iu osunates 236-6) 214-1) 250-4] 265-6) 258-6] 259-6) 247-1) 262-9] 240-2) 255-8 
MOAQ MA ustitaers 204-1) 210-5] 220-5] 261-3] 257-8] 262-8) 248-8] 265-6] 245-1] 255-4 
LOSO VA Vaan erase 189-6] 206-5} 216-4] 260-9] 265-1) 274-4) 251-5] 276-1) 244-3] 260-8 
LOST RA Vy er eer es 235-8] 243-6] 250-4] 304-8] 315-2) 301-6] 268-7} 308-0} 288-4\| 296-8 
195i— 
NWante teveaest tae 184-8] 217-2] 221-3} 280-6) 285-4) 283-3] 251-9] 296-3) 255-8] 274-6 
HebDacwhere Cust 199-9} 225-1] 224-7) 293-0} 301-8) 292-2) 258-8) 301-9] 268-7|| 285-2 
INlar secant 203-3] 228-5] 230-6) 303-1} 313-7} 302-3) 265-5| 309-8) 272-9] 294-2 
DALIT cepreyces Urckscke 207-4) 231-9} 226-9| 301-8) 310-3) 299-5] 265-2] 306-4] 273-1|| 292-1 
NY Ben ieoiet Gens, Opera 207-9] 235-4) 229-6} 303-5] 311-6) 298-6] 265-1] 307-8] 271-6] 293-0 
Aish ctor eaenniere ier! 217-0} 235-5) 227-3) 310-3] 321-0] 308-4] 272-6] 316-4] 272-7]. 300-7 
STUY s ter arntareie 225-5} 244-9] 238-9} 319-4) 334-4] 311-0) 273-6) 319-7] 292-3) 308-2 
USS eer eee 244-1) 246-5) 243-0} 311-0} 325-0) 317-6) 281-6) 319-1] 289-4) 306-8 
SEnt aioe 243-0] 250-7) 253-6] 308-6] 323-2) 310-0] 280-6} 317-0] 310-7! 305-9 
OCE ieanuatnes 256-9} 255-8] 267-5) 306-5] 317-9] 302-1] 276-1) 307-7} 316-0} 301-4 
INOV soiree. 312 °8| 275-4) 320-5] 308-0) 317-4) 297-5] 269-0} 298-9) 319-4] 300-1 
DDE CHM nse 327-3) 276°3| 320-9] 312-2) 320-1] 296-9} 264-1] 295-1] 318-3]| 299-8 
1952— 
Riahieak 343-9} 283-6] 329-3) 312-1] 313-6] 293-1] 261-7; 290-7] 315-3|| 296-5 
Feb... 319-4) 274-2] 318-2] 305-6] 297-8] 281-5) 252-3) 279-5] 308-9]| 284-9 
INWa Been cei owee 349 +1] 279-2} 355-3] 299-7] 290-6) 277-3] 247-7) 268-8] 303-9|| 279-7 
FENG) Gite NA Or nt rs 394-9) 287-0] 377-0] 293-4] 285-4] 271-4] 244-1] 265-6} 301-8] 276-5 
Ma yietnntnwcde. 414-7] 288-2] 386-2] 284-0] 278-7] 259-0} 235-6) 255-5] 301-5|| 269-0 
JUNE tack ee 493-8] 307-6] 433-3} 291-6) 289-8] 260-0] 237-4] 258-0] 302-8] 276-4 
Nil Vises ate ok 348-4) 272-6) 370-8] 291-°5| 293-2] 264-8) 241-5) 259-7] 308-3|| 275-6 
AIT D sci events ion 378-9) 271-5) 376-9] 283-5) 293-4] 231-8! 209-9} 231-0] 295-8] 259-6 
SCP tshirts s aeeaars 309-8} 259-8] 308-6] 278-3} 279-9] 226-5} 206-9] 227-4] 290-0|| 250-6 
Clin ecapcerehtaner nate 294-6] 248-9) 297-4] 272-4] 272-7| 222-6] 200-0} 218-7] 281-7] 243-3 
INOVig. econ 293-8] 248-0} 293-8) 275-8] 273-1] 223-8] 201-0} 220-0] 281-2\| 244-3 
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Field Crops 


In 1952 Canadian farmers harvested record crops of wheat, barley and 
soybeans and near-record crops of rye, sugar beets and shelled corn. Excellent 
weather conditions prevailed in Western Canada throughout the season and, 
although unfavourable weather conditions interfered with seeding, plant 
growth and harvesting in many parts of Eastern Canada, yields of practi- 
cally all principal grain crops in Ontario, Quebec and the Maritimes were 
somewhat larger than average but were below those of 1951. 


The bumper crop harvested in Western Canada in the fall of 1952, 
following the unprecedented quantity of wintered-over grain harvested in 
the spring, will continue to place an exceptionally heavy load on grain storage 
and handling facilities during 1952-53. However, the precedent set by the 
outstandingly successful movement of the large 1951 western grain crop, 
which included some 275,000,000 bu. of out-of-condition grain requiring 
specialized treatment, can well be emulated during the 1952-53 crop year. 


- Records were set for both farm marketings and exports in 1951-52. 
Preliminary data indicate that combined marketings of wheat, oats, barley, 
rye and flaxseed in the Prairie Provinces during the twelve months ended 
July 31, 1952 totalled 718,000,000 bu. while exports of the same grains (includ- 
ing wheat flour, oatmeal and rolled oats) reached 506,100,000 bu. Not- 
withstanding this record disappearance, carryover stocks of the five grains 
at July 31, 1952, amounted to almost 405,000,000 bu., 63,000,000 bu. more 
than on the same date of 1951. 


Exports of Canadian wheat, oats and barley continued high during the 
first half of 1952-53. In addition, forward sales were very heavy and it 
was evident that transportation and handling facilities, rather than lack of 


Agriculture is the basic industry of Saskatchewan. Almost 62,000,000 acres—about 40 
p.c. of ifs total area—are occupied as farms and approximately 23,000,000 acres 
are sown to cereal crops each year. 
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markets, would be the main factors limiting the export movement. However, 
handling of the 1952 crop will be facilitated by the low proportion of grain 
grading tough or damp—a situation in sharp contrast to that existing during 
the two previous crop years. 


Wheat.—Canada’s 1952 wheat crop, estimated in November at 687,900,000 
bu., exceeded by 121,200,000 bu. the previous record of 566,700,000 set in 1928. 
The crop of the Prairie Provinces was placed at 664,000,000 bu., compared 
with 529,000,000 bu. in 1951 and the previous record of 545,000,000 bu. in 
1928. The total 1952 Canadian wheat crop was harvested from a seeded area 
of 26,000,000 acres averaging an estimated 26-5 bu. per acre—the Prairie 
Provinces accounted for 25,200,000 acres averaging 26-3 bu. per acre. About 
53 p.c. of the crop is expected to grade No. 1 or No. 2 Northern, and another 
37 p.c. No. 3 or No. 4 Northern. 

Potential supplies of Canadian wheat for the 1952-53 crop year amount 
to 900,900,000 bu., comprised of carryover stocks of 213,000,000 bu., almost 
all of which was of low quality, and the new crop estimated at 687,900,000 bu. 
This estimate is 159,000,000 bu. greater than for 1951-52 and second only to 
the record total of 980,400,000 bu. for 1942-43. 

Exports of wheat as grain during 1951-52 totalled 304,700,000 bu., an 
amount 65 p.c. above the 1950-51 exports of 185,000,000 bu. and exceeded only 
by the record 354,400,000 bu. exported in 1928-29; an additional 51,000,000 
bu. was exported in the form of wheat flour. While the bulk of export sales 
continued to be made under the International Wheat Agreement (I.W.A.), sub- 
stantial quantities of Class II wheat, which is sold outside the provisions of 
the Agreement, were also exported. It is of interest to note that some 


- 31,400,000 bu. of Class II wheat, almost all of which was of feed quality, were 


exported to the United States during the crop year. Canadian sales reported 
under the I.W.A. for 1951-52 amounted to 241,600,000 bu. with 124,600,000 bu. 
or about 52 p.c. of the total going to the United Kingdom. Altogether, 
Canada sold wheat and/or flour to all but five of the 42 importing countries 
participating in the multilateral pact. 

Sales of wheat for domestic use during the crop year were made at the 
same prices as those under I.W.A. Prices* throughout the crop year remained 
at the I.W.A. maximum of $1.80 (U.S. funds) plus a carrying charge of six 
cents per bu. With the progressive strengthening of the Canadian dollar 
relative to the United States dollar, the I.W.A. price of wheat in Canadian 
currency gradually declined from the level of $1.90 at the beginning of the 
crop year, Aug. 1, 1951. On Mar. 11, 1952, the price dropped below $1.80 
for the first time and on July 4 the crop-year low of $1.73} per bu. was reached. 


Marketing of Western Canadian wheat during 1951-52 was again con- 
ducted by the Canadian Wheat Board on a one-year pool basis with the 
initial payment set at $1.40 per bu. Effective Feb. 1, 1952, the initial 
payment was increased to $1.60 per bu. and an adjustment payment of 20 
cents per bu. was made on all wheat delivered to the Canadian Wheat Board 
during the Aug. 1-Jan. 31 period. © Final payments, as announced on Nov. 
15, 1952, brought the total price realized by producers, after deducting certain 
charges but exclusive of the i-p.c. Prairie Farm Assistance Act levy, to 
$1.8357 per bu. for No. 1 Northern. 


* All wheat prices quoted are for No. 1 Northern, basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur 
or Vancouver. 
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Similar marketing arrangements are in effect for the 1952-53 crop year, 
with the initial payment again set at $1.40 per bu. Sales of wheat for domes- 
tic use are again on the same price basis as those under I.W.A., with all 

4 sales being made at the maximum level of $1.80 (U.S. funds) plus 6 cents per 
bu. carrying charge. Canada’s I.W.A. sales quota for 1952-53 amounts 
to 235,000,000 bu. or about 40 p.c. of the total guaranteed quantities of 
580,900,000 bu. involved in the Agreement. 


Production, Imports and Exports of Wheat, Years Ended 
July 31, 1944-53 


Notse.—Wheat flour has been converted into bushels of wheat at the uniform average 
rate of 44 bu. to the barrel of 196 lb. of flour. 


Imports of Exports of 


Year ended July 3i— Production! Wheat Wheat 
and Flour and Flour 
‘000 bu. bu. bu. 

19) Uo dion OAL 2S Cel ptt ara REN ere it Re ea ate a 284,460 432,931 343,755,319 
aes 19 SS ee ees Pan, Ta pened ore Metre | Ca Wap hates 416,635 404,547 342,945,515 

1 ROY. eS saan OR a ae ay Dates ae ak er a orig Be CA ea a a 318,512 74,765 343,185,751 

1 OPEN Facet OS Shae Rs Pees San ae 2 Mae ASE eee cenaanr Ore 413,725 15,584 239,420,837 

SU Pe Seater dita aa tc em oe RR eg mE ar aRe ee 341,758 824,677 194,982,342 

SA ON He aE e a, cae cle Seatac Narain ae main Sic aNavev art esoms 386,345 288,881 232,329,335 

EDS Oi srercidee RSet ak sala ae ae Reet a edhe cles Ricks. oe aee 4 371,406 4,059 225,136,785 

HOD lice ee ah recente Poe are ne eer eat 461,664 11,884 240,960, 846 

5 OS ea Sea ee A Ra Bg eta re eR, Rae cr tone ae, Seo MN ar 552,657 17,560 355,825,252 

MOSS aaristetsor oe shee ee Wk oa le tae sootoi ee a waominaee eaS 687 ,923 x ie 


1 Previous year’s harvested crop. 


Oats.—The area seeded to oats in 1952 was estimated at 11,100,000 acres, 
the 7-p.c. decrease from the 1951 acreage being shared by all provinces. 
The November estimate placed the 1952 crop at 466,100,000 bu., 22,100,000 
bu. less than in 1951. Potential supplies of oats for 1952-53, consisting of 
the July 31 carryover of 104,900,000 bu. and the new crop, amount to 
571,000,000 bu. as against 583,400,000 bu. for 1951-52. 


- Oats ready for 
_ threshing. 


Disposition of the commercial supplies* of oats for the 1951-52 crop 
year, which amounted to 162,400,000 bu., made up of the commercial carry- 
over of 35,700,000 bu. and farmers’ marketings of 126,700,000 bu., was as 
follows: exports, including rolled oats and oatmeal in terms of oats, 
70,600,000 bu.; domestic utilization, 44,700,000 bu.; and carryover at July 
31, 1952, 47,100,000 bu. The United States took 58,600,000 bu. of the 
69,600,000 bu. exported in the form of grain. Total domestic disappearance 
of oats in 1951-52 was tentatively placed at 408,000,000 bu. as against 
335,000,000 bu. in 1950-51. 


Marketing of Western Canadian oats during 1951-52 was again con- 
ducted through a crop-year pool administered by the Canadian Wheat 
Board. As in the previous crop year, initial payments were made on the 
basis of 65 cents per bu. for No. 2 C.W. in store Fort William-Port Arthur. 
Final payments, as announced on Oct. 11, 1952, brought the totals for No. 2 
C.W. and No. 1 Feed oats to 83-802 and 77-762 cents per bu., respectively. 
Similar marketing arrangements are in effect for the 1952-53 current crop 
year. 

Cash prices of oats advanced steadily during the first four months of 
1951-52, reaching crop-year peaks in November. While declines occurred 
in December and again in April following the opening of lake navigation, 
prices remained fairly steady in the January-March and May-July periods. 
Monthly average prices of No. 1 Feed oats, as quoted by the Canadian 
Wheat Board, advanced from 78} cents per bu. in August 1951 to $1.032 
in November. By July 1952 the price had dropped to 75% cents, practically 
the same level as in July 1951. Prices remained firm during the first four 
months of 1952-53, advancing from an average of 793 cents in August to 
852 cents in November, but eased in December when the average was 78? 
cents per bu. 


Barley.—The area seeded to barley in Canada in 1952 was estimated at a 
record 8,500,000 acres, compared with 7,800,000 acres in 1951. Production 
was estimated at a record 291,300,000 bu., 46,100,000 bu. greater than 1951 
and 32,100,000 bu. more than the previous high of 259,200,000 bu. har- 
vested in 1942. Potential supplies for 1952-53 also reached a peak at 
368,300,000 bu., consisting of carryover stocks of 76,900,000 bu. and the new 
crop. 


Commercial supplies of barley for the 1951-52 crop year amounted to 
160,800,000 bu., comprised of commercial carryover stocks of 35,600,000 bu. 
and farmers’ marketings of 125,200,000 bu. Disposition of these suppliest 
was as follows: exports, 69,900,000 bu.; domestic utilization, 35,400,000 bu.; 
and carryover at July 31, 1952, 55,500,000 bu. Barley exports set an all- 
time high of 69,900,000 bu., triple those of 1950-51. Leading purchasers, 
with quantities in millions of bushels, were Belgium (17-6), Japan (15-1), 
the United States (10-2), the United Kingdom (7-7), and Germany (5-9). 
Total domestic disappearance of barley during 1951-52 was estimated at 
152,000,000 bu. as against 115,000,000 bu. in 1950-51. 


The marketing of barley was also carried on through a crop-year pool 
administered by the Canadian Wheat Board. Initial payments, originally 


* Relatively small quantities of eastern oats may be included in these totals. 
Tt Relatively small quantities of eastern barley may be included in these totals. 
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made on the basis of 96 cents per bu. for No. 3 C.W. 6-row barley, in 
store Fort William-Port Arthur, were increased to $1.16 per bu., effective 
Mar. 1, 1952, and adjustment payments of 20 cents per bu. were made on 
all barley delivered during the Aug. 1-Feb. 29 period. Final payments, 
as announced on Oct. 24, brought the total realized price, after deducting 
certain charges but exclusive of the 1-p.c. P.F.A.A. levy, to $1.2933 per bu. 
for No. 3 C.W. 6-row barley, in store Fort William—Port Arthur. 


-Cash barley prices during 1951-52 followed a similar pattern to those 
of oats. Monthly average prices for No. 1 Feed barley advanced from 
$1.17 per bu. in August to $1.43? in November 1951. By July 1952, how- 
ever, the price had dropped to $1.15%, the same as in July 1951. During 
the 1952-53 crop year, prices advanced from an average of $1.264 in August 
to $1.393 in November, largely on the strength of very active domestic and 
export demand. In December, however, the average dropped to $1.224 
per bushel. 


Rye.—The combined output of fall and spring rye in 1952 was placed at 
24,559,000 bu., the fourth largest crop on record. While the area of 1,257,000 
acres seeded was about 12 p.c. greater than in 1951, higher average yields 
of both spring and fall rye also contributed to the increase over the 1951 
crop of 17,600,000 bu. Carryover stocks of 7,700,000 bu., together with 
the 1952 crop, will give Canada total rye supplies of 32,200,000 bu. in 1952-53 
as against 21,000,000 bu. in 1951-52. 


Commercial supplies of rye in 1951-52 amounted to 13,500,000 bu., 
comprised of the commercial carryover of 2,400,000 bu. and farmers’ market- 
ings of 11,100,000 bu. Exports of rye, at 6,800,000 bu., were down 27 p.c. 
from the 1950-51 total of 9,400,000 bu. The United States took 2,300,000 bu., 
slightly more than one-third of the total, while Germany and Norway pur- 
chased 1,100,000 bu. and 1,000,000 bu., respectively. 


Prices of No. 2 C.W. rye on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange during 
1951-52 advanced from the crop-year low of $1.682 per bu. on Aug. 18 toa 
peak of $2.233 on Dec. 12. After that date prices moved generally down- 
wards although fairly sharp recoveries took place in March and June. 
Current crop-year prices dropped rather sharply in August, then remained 
relatively stable at just over $1.70 per bu. until mid-October, when an 
upward trend carried the price to $1.873 on Nov. 13. After that date, prices 
again moved downward, falling to $1.684 per bu. on Dec. 31. 


_Flaxseed.—Canada’s 1952 production of flaxseed is estimated at almost 
13,000,000 bu., compared with 9,900,000 bu. in 1951. Although acreage 
increased by 4 p.c., most of the increase in production was due to a higher 
average yield per acre, estimated at 10-7 bu. as against 8-5 in 1951. All but 
1,000,000 bu. of the 1952 flaxseed crop was grown in the Prairie Provinces, 
with Manitoba’s estimated 5,700,000 bu. accounting for 44 p.c. of the 
Canadian total. Total supplies for 1952-53, consisting of the new crop 
together with the carryover of 2,400,000 bu., amount to 15,400,000 bu. 
as against 11,100,000 bu. in 1951-52. 


Prices for flaxseed, which is traded on the open market, rose steadily 
in the autumn of 1951, reaching a monthly average of $4.91% in December 
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for No. 1 C.W. flaxseed, basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur. Prices 
fell rather sharply during the next few months to the crop-year low of $3.633 
in April, although there was some recovery in the May-July period. During 
the first five months of the 1952-53 crop year, prices eased considerably, 
falling from $3.99 on Aug. 15 to $3.272 on Dec. 31. 


Acreages, Production and Values of Field Crops, 1951 and 1952 


Revised Estimate 1951 Crops Third Estimate 1952 Crops 


Crop Gross Gross 
Area rac: Farm Area Pigaee Farm 
Value! Value? 
000 acres} ’000 bu. $000 ‘000 acres} ’000 bu. $’000 
WER Cat one e Jaw ee ae ay aes 25,254 | 552,657 |.855,137 25,995 | 687,923 | 813,5883 
OAUSE tenet ae 4 Ni eee Son eke 11,897 | 488,191 | 369,296 11,062 | 466,123 | 278,4673 
Barley...... TR aU OBA Herta rar nC 7,840 | 245,218 | 269,951 8,477 | 291,337 | 233,4923 
REVO SE eae hairs cela eTaesieah ee os 13127 17,647 27,575 12257. 24,559 36,838 
Mixed’grains 2. so. ooo cre ee 1,524 68,509 69,485 1,570 62,813 59,820 
Corn, shelled.............. 314 15,915 28,527 339 19,722 30,896 
Buckwheat sy scaesetie ees 124 2,916 3,930 124 2,688 3,474 
Peas sary see otic tees Fais 37 745 2,084 43 884 2,364 
Beanspdry ss cc cine pine ee es 59 1,233 5,173 60 1,298 5,221 
IPOLALOES). 22h Se Aiiieis ora te oss 285 48,355 98,077 204 58,865 | 114,618 
Bilaxseed ii), ceisrcnte aheerg ee 1,158 9,897 38,616 1,206 12,961 42,353 
SOy DEQHS: sec-tetucre caters sets 155 3,843 10,568 172 4,128 11,063 
000 Ib. 000 Ib. 
Sunflower seed............ 22 6,450. 258 4 2,345 117 
FRAPESCEC Si sishs ¢ ec eoceteaes a 8 7,125 249 18 15,900 547 
000 cwt. 000 cwt. 
HieldrO0ts avis. aesccieosts eaves 46 13,807 15,315 45 13 ,933 13,304 
"000 tons *000 tons 
PANVEsWa igo ros eee 10,538 19,484 | 297,238 10,682 19,090 | 266,941 
HWOUCERSCOFM  aiter ag oceie 388 3,607 17,942 370 3,842 17,382 
Sugar beets...... CR Aer 93 965 14,443 93 1,020 9,6913 


1Revised; includes effect of final payments on Western Canadian wheat, oats and barley, 
and on sugar beets. 2Preliminary; based on prices received by farmers during the August- 
November period only. 3Based on initial payments only for Western Canadian wheat, 
oats and barley, and for sugar beets; subject to upward revision when interim and final pay- 
ments become known. 


Live Stock 


The number of cattle, estimated at 9,172,700 at June 1, 1952, increased 
10 p.c. over the number on the same date of 1951. Milk cows increased 
2 p.c., rising slightly in all provinces except Manitoba and Saskatchewan; 
other cattle, including calves, increased about 14 p.c. Sheep numbers in 
Canada as a whole increased 8 p.c., particularly in Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia where the advances were 17 p.c., 14 p.c. and 13 p.c., 
respectively. This increase was in sharp contrast to the steady decline that 
had taken place for several successive years. The 5,741,000 hogs on farms 
on June 1, 1952, was 17 p.c. higher than on the same date of the previous 
year. Increases took place in all provinces, with the June inventory 23 p.c. 
higher in Western Canada and 13 p.c. higher in Eastern Canada. The number 
of horses continued to decrease, being 1,180,000 in 1952 compared with 
1,303,800 in 1951. 
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Live Stock on Farms, by Provinces, as at June 1, 195] and 1952 


Year and 
Province 


Totals, 1951.... 


Totals, 1952,... 


38,900 
79,000 
82,400 
895,500 
922,100 
218,500 
306,900 
277,600 
82,900 


2,903,800 


2,968,000 


59,000 
87,200 
79,500 
745 , 300 
1,543,800 
452,700 
968,000 
1,285,400 
238,400 


5,459,300 


63,900 
102,700 
91,900 
871,000 
1,778,000 
476,000 
1,093,000 
1,474,000 
254,200 


6,204,700 


72,500 
48,200 
78,400 
1,108,300 
1,755,500 


4,914,300 


77,000 
51,000 
83,000 
1,312,000 
1,937,000 
399,900 
646,000 
1,170,000 
66,000 


5,741,000 


67,500 


36,200 
83, 700 
48,800 
337,100 
389,700 
68,000 
155,000 
387,000 
76,500 


1,582,000 


232,900 
260,600 
130,900 
303,900 


1,461,200 1,303,800 


19,700 
24,400 
29,800 
221,000 
218,700 
113,500 
279,500 
239,700 
34, 100 


1,180,400 


a 


Alberta ranch hands herding beef cattle into a corral in preparation for shipment. 


Dairying 

Milk.—M ilk production in 1952 amounted to 16,784,982,000 lb., 2 p.c. above 
the estimated 16,400,000,000-Ib. production in 1951. The increase, which 
began early in the year, was accounted for largely by the fact that greater 
numbers of cows were being held on farms for milk production. On June 1, 
1952, the holdings of dairy heifers were 2 p.c. above the June 1, 1951, total. — 
Excellent feed supplies from the 1951 harvest and satisfactory pasture con- 
ditions during the summer months of 1952 maintained milk production per 
cow at approximately the same level as in the previous year 


Changes occurred in milk utilization in 1952 when a diversion from cheese 
to creamery butter and ice cream was shown. Cheddar cheese production 
declined 25 p.c., while creamery butter and ice cream increased 9 p.c. and 7 p.c., 
respectively, as compared with 1951. Sales of fluid milk and cream were up 
about 3 p.c. and the quantity of milk used in the manufacture of concentrated 
milk products also increased slightly over the previous year. 


Butter and Cheese.—Creamery butter production declined about 33,000,000 
lb. between 1947 and 1951; 1952 production amounted to approximately 
281,000,000 Ib., an increase of about 9 p.c. over 1951 but 31,000,000 Ib. lower 
than the peak production of 1943. On the other hand, dairy butter production, 
which has declined steadily since 1948, suffered a 10-p.c. reduction in 1952. 
Output of creamery, dairy and whey butter combined totalled 324,999,000 
lb. in 1952. Because of a shortage of butter the increased quantity available 
in 1952 will be largely required to meet current needs. The per capita 
domestic disappearance of butter in 1951, including 17,488,000 lb. imported, 
was 22-64 lb. compared with 28-73 lb. per capita in 1948. The introduction 
of margarine in 1949 resulted in a reduction in the amount of butter used for 
human consumption; the per capita consumption of that product in 1951 
amounted to 7-44 Ib. 


Because of exchange difficulties arising from the shortage of dollars in 
the United Kingdom, there has been a great decline in the shipments of 
Canadian cheese to that market during the past few years and therefore a 
decline in production. In 1952, only 66,574,000 lb. of cheddar were produced 
compared with 88,784,000 Ib. in 1951, 146,099,000 Ib. in 1946 and 206,215,000 
Ib. in 1942, the all-time high point. The Canadian Government did not 
make a contract with the Government of the United Kingdom in 1951, 
although shipments amounting to 27,805,900 lb. were made under a contract 
executed by the Ontario Cheese Producers Association. Of that amount, 
25,633,000 lb. came from Ontario and the remainder from Quebec. In 1952, 
the Association operated under the Agricultural Products Co-operative 
Marketing Act of Canada under the provisions of which the Federal Govern- 
ment guaranteed an initial payment of 24 cents per lb. to producers. 
Furthermore, the Ontario Government assisted cheese producers by paying 
6 cents per Ib. on that part of the cheese make purchased by the Association 
in 1952. The domestic wholesale price of first-grade Ontario white cheese 
at Montreal averaged 31-25 cents per Ib. in 1952 as compared with 37 cents 
in 1951. The export price in 1951 was 32 cents f.o.b. boat as compared 
with the Association’s domestic price of 36 cents. 
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Concentrated Milk and Ice Cream.—The production of concentrated milk 
products in 1952 amounted to 471,475,000 lb. compared with 435,762,000 lb. 
in 1951. Such products include whole-milk products (evaporated, condensed 
and powdered milk together with products of a variable fat content not ; 
otherwise classified) and milk by-products (evaporated and condensed skim 
milk, powdered skim milk, buttermilk, whey and casein). Evaporated milk, 
the most important product in the first group, comprising about 70 p.c. of the 
total in terms of milk, advanced from a production of 290,443,000 Ib. in 1951 


Dairy farms produced approximately 
18,000,000,000 Ib. of milk in 1952, 
52 p.c. of which was used for factory- 
produced dairy products, 26 p.c. 
was sold in fluid form and 22 p.c. 
was used on the farms. 


= 


-to 305,715,000 Ib. in 1952. Skim-milk powder, the most important milk 
by-product, advanced from 52,748,000 Ib. in 1951 to 86,778,000 Ib. in 1952. 
The production of ice cream at 27,238,000 gal. was 7 p.c. higher than the 
amount manufactured in 1951. 


Income and Values.—Farm income from dairying in 1952 amounted to 
$443,438,000; the estimated yield from cash sales was $380,945,000 while 
income in kind amounted to $62,493,000, made up principally of the value 
of dairy butter, milk and cream consumed on the farm. With the single 
exception of fluid milk, the prices of all products sold off farms declined in 
1952. The average price of fluid milk was $4.39 per cwt. as compared with 
$4.09 in 1951, while the average price of cheese milk was $2.15 per cwt. 
against $2.72. Creamery butter fat declined from 65-4 cents per Ib. in 1951 
to 61-0 cents in 1952. 


Dairy Production, by Economic Areas, 1948-51 


Milk Manufactured Milk Products! 
Economic Area : 
and Year Fluid tei Butter Cheddar Ice 
Sales duction | Creamery| Dairy Cheese Cream 
000 lb. ‘000 Ib. ‘000 lb. *000 Ib. 000 Ib. ‘000 gal. 
Maritimes?. ...1948 226,316 }1,079,889 17,854 8,881 1,466 25555 
1949 229,553 11,095,337 18,809 7,582 1,619 2,573 
1950 234,981 11,065,793 17,873 6,882 1,563 2,324 
1951 243,244 }1,059,312 16,872 6,825 2,143 2,676 
Que. and Ont...1948 |2,838,889 |10,348,460 171,510 19,854 81,756 15,151 
1949 |2,873,262 |10,570,555 168,220 15,557 109,806 14,617 
1950 |2,921,474 |10,305,682 156,187 14,418 90,782 14,201 
1951 12,969,953 |10,376,865 158,926 15,976 78,654 14,576 
Prairies: <i. os 1948 639,331 |4,668,437 91,939 32,511 5,372 5,006 
: 1949 653,436 |4,526,519 88,165 28,455 4,992 5,184 
1950 665,995 |4,410,030 82,732 24,561 4,745 4,846 
1951 687 , 822 |4,331,349 79,140 22,675 3,906 5,314 
BACs a ae OAS 320,381 633,576 4,326 1,599 431 2,492 
1949 327 , 502 650,934 4,611 1,258 498 2,416 
1950 334,577 667,355 4,672 1,036 564 2,451 
1951 325,859 624,472 2 ,666 924 557 2,892 
; Totals?....... 1948 |4,024,917 |16,730,362 285,629 62,845 : 89,0258 25,206 
: 1949 |4,083,753 |16,843,345 | 279,805 52,852 116,91538 24,790 
1950 |4,157,027 |16,448,860 261,464 46,897 97 , 6543 23,822 
1951 |4,226,878 |16,391,998 | 257,604 46,400 85, 2602 25,458 


1 Concentrated milk products are not shown; total production for Canada was 399,187,000 
Ib. in 1948, 371,342,000 lb. in 1949, 382,370,000 ib. in 1950 and 434,524,000 Ib. in 1951. 


2 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


figures given. 


Poultry and Eggs 


3’ Total cheese production amounted to 94,678,000 Ib. 
in 1948, 121,030,000 Ib. in 1949, 102,659,000 Ib. in 1950 and 90,615,000 Ib. in 1951; these 
data exclude farm cheese except in 1948 when an estimate of 730,000 Ib. was included in the 


The number of all poultry on farms at June 1, 1952, was estimated at 


65,782,000 birds, a decrease of 3 p.c. from the June 1, 1951, figure. The 
1952 total included 61,732,000 hens, cocks and chickens, 3,167,000 turkeys, 
386,000 geese and 497,000 ducks. The number of domestic fowl decreased 
by 4 p.c. during the year while turkeys increased 25 p.c., geese 10 p.c. and 
ducks 14 p.c. Production of poultry-farm products is given in the following 
table. 
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Farm Poultry-Meat and Farm-Egg Production, by Economic Areas, 


1949-5] 
Poultry-Meat Production Egg Production 
Economic Afea 
and Year Farm- Farm- 
Marketed Home Total Marketed Home Total! 
Consumed Consumed 
7000 Ib. ‘000 Ib. ‘000 lb. 000 doz. ‘000 doz. 7000 doz. 
Maritimes..... 1949 11,483 4,618 16,101 18,461 5 , 804 24,539 
1950 8,742 4,092 12,834 19,188 5,932 25512 
1951 10,415 4,323 14,738 20,381 5,711 26,587 


Que. and Ont... 1949 144,341 24,594 168,935 142,263 26,600 173,901 
1950 144,637 22,741 167,378 142,645 27,541 174,326 
1951 170,485 22,399 192 , 884 134,785 25,825 166,612 


Prairi€s sts ..ci--. 1949 53,819 32,931 86,750 67,970 19,690 91,195 
1950 48,733 30,011 78,744 61,892 19,485 83,415 
1951 65,195 29,538 94,733 59,443 18,510 80,508 
Boar okey ie 1949 10,165 2,280 12,445 21,471 2,289 24,853 
1950 9,452 2,199 11,651 19,410 1,732 21,920 
1951 15,526 2,418 17,944 22,778 1,903 25 , 432 


—— ee ee ee 


Totals... .1949 219,808 64,423 284,231 250,165 54,383 314,488 
1950 211,564 59,043 270 , 607 243,135 54,690 305,173 
1951 261,621 58,678 320,299 237 ,387 51,949 299,139 


1 Includes eggs sold for hatching and used for hatching on farms. 


Turkey-raising is usually carried on as a specialized enterprise. Here is shown part of a 
flock of 3,000 birds on a farm on Manitoulin Island, Ont. 
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The strawberry is the most im- 
portant of the small fruits pro- 
duced in Canada. 


Special Crops 


Fruit.—Fruit is grown on a commercial scale in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. The most important producing 
areas are in the Provinces of Ontario and British Columbia which, according 
to the 1951 Census, produced 82 p.c. by value of all fruit in 1950—Ontario 
49 p.c. and British Columbia 33 p.c. These figures show a further concentra- 
tion of the industry in these two provinces since 1940 when together they 
produced 73 p.c. of the value of the fruit crop—Ontario 46 p.c. and British 
Columbia 27 p.c. In most of the producing areas, particularly the Annapolis 
Valley of Nova Scotia, the Niagara Peninsula of Ontario and the Okanagan . 
Valley of British Columbia, fruit-growing is the principal agricultural crop 
and its prosperity is of paramount importance to the economy of these areas. 

The apple crop is, of course, of major importance among the fruits grown, 
there being large plantings in each of the above-mentioned provinces. Straw- 
berries and raspberries are also produced in commercial quantities in these 
provinces but production of pears, peaches, cherries, plums and prunes is 
very largely confined to British Columbia and Ontario. Ontario produces 
practically all the grapes grown in Canada and British Columbia is the only 
province in which there is a commercial apricot industry. 

The Nova Scotia apple industry, and indeed the entire Canadian apple 
industry, has been going through a period of readjustment since about the 
beginning of World War II. During the War the shipping shortage precluded 
large movements of apples overseas and in most years since then currency 
problems have either blocked this trade entirely or restricted it severely. 
Thus the Canadian apple industry has found it necessary to make certain 
adjustments regarding production and marketing. The number of trees, 
particularly of varieties which before the War found a market largely in the 
United Kingdom, have had to be reduced and a larger proportion of the crop 
diverted to the domestic market. 
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Values of Fruits Produced, 1948-51, with Averages, 1943-47 


Average 


Fruit 1943-47 1948 1949 1950 1951 
$ $ $ $ $ 
A DDIES earths nes 20,452,000 || 22,631,000 | 19,684,000 | 19,493,000 18,590,000 
Pearse ces eel 1,904,000 2,185,000 2,436,000 2,136,000 2,790,000 
Plums and prunes.... 1,401,000 1,889,000 1,387,000 1,278,000 1,190,000 
WeaCheSwec. seis ste ee 4,120,000 4,953,000 4,987,000 2,822,000 4,424,000 
INTO COLES Sines ene 337,000 629 ,000 810,000 93,000 159,000 
Chierriess, so... %.../00|2 1,684,000 2,863,000 3,436,000 2,168,000 2,369,000 
Totals, Tree Fruits.| 30,094,000 || 35,150,000 | 32,740,000 | 27,990,000 29,522,000 
Strawberries.........| 3,946,000 6,821,000 5,662,000 6,885 ,000 5,830,000 
Raspberries..........| 3,251,000 3,279,000 2,614,000 2,967 ,000 3,416,000 
Grapes sens a a2 071.000 2,559,000 2,012,000 3,543,000 2,812,000 
Loganberries..... Shes 193,000 340,000 124,000 177,000 158,000 
Totals, Small Fruits} 10,066,000 || 12,999,000 | 10,412,000 | 13,572,000 12,216,000 
Totals, All Fruits.) 40,160,000 | 48,149,000 | 43,152,000 | 41,562,000 41,738,000 


Estimates place the 1952 apple crop at 11,800,000 bu., some 1,800,000 
bu. below the 1951 crop. British Columbia and Nova Scotia reported in- 
creased crops but those harvested in Ontario and Quebec were much smaller. 
Production of all other fruits except peaches was smaller in Ontario in 1952 
because the weather was unfavourable to bee flight during the pollination 


The Okanagan 
Valley in British 
Columbia, South- 
ern Ontario and 
the Annapolis 
Valley in Nova 
Scotia supply the 
bulk of Canada’s 
apple crop. 
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season and was extremely hot and dry later in the summer. In British 
Columbia all fruit crops except pears increased in 1952, evidence of a further 
step in the recovery of the industry from the severe frost damage suffered 
in the interior of the Province during the winter of 1949-50. 


The November 1952 estimates of production with final estimates for 1951 
in parentheses were: apples, 11,783,000 bu. (13,610,000); pears, 1,047,000 bu. 
(1,225,000); plums and prunes, 707,000 bu. (692,000); peaches, 1,908,000 bu. | 
(1,792,000); apricots, 250,000 bu. (38,000); cherries, 437,000 bu. (419,000); 
strawberries, 27,113,000 qt. (25,901,000); raspberries, 11,776,000 qt. 
(11,772,000); loganberries, 1,449,000 Ib. (883, oe and grapes, 76,241,000 Ib. 
(88,574,000). 


Canning and processing industries have developed in the ne -growing 
districts and although the importance of the processing market varies with 
different fruits it provides a valuable outlet for substantial proportions of 
most Canadian-grown fruit crops. Some canned fruits are exported. 


Tobacco.—Production of all types of tobacco in 1952 was estimated at about 
135,000,000 lb., a reduction of almost 19,000,000 lb. from the 1951 figure. 
This reduction was the result of a decrease in acreage arranged by the Flue- 
cured Tobacco Marketing Board of Ontario which was undertaken largely 
in view of an anticipated reduction in exports. In 1952, weather conditions 
were extremely favourable during the latter part of the growing season and as 
a result yields per acre were unusually high. Total tobacco acreages by 
provinces for 1952 with data for 1951 in parentheses were: Quebec 7,550 acres 
(9,080), Ontario 84,400 acres (109,740) and British Columbia 150 acres (150). 


Honey.—The 1952 honey crop is estimated at 29,677,000 Ib. which is less 
than the 1951 crop by over 10,000,000 Ib. but slightly above the 1950 crop. 
Both the number of colonies and the yield per colony were lower—there were 
15,790 beekeepers with 380,250 colonies in 1952 compared with 18,900 bee- 
keepers and 406,340 colonies in 1951. Yields were down in all provinces 
except Alberta while colony numbers were down in all but three provinces. 
The reduced crop in Ontario represents a return to normal yields after the 
bumper crop of 1951. Below-average yields in 1952 in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan are attributed to cool weather during July, which restricted bee 
flight. 


Maple Products.—In 1952, 3,254,000 gal. of maple syrup and 2,161,000 lb. 
of maple sugar were produced and the gross farm value of these products 
amounted to $12,175,000. The production of all maple products, expressed 
as syrup, was 50 p.c. higher than it was in 1951. Maple products are pro- 
duced in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario and each of 
these provinces shared in the increased output of maple syrup in 1952 but 
only in New Brunswick and Quebec was the output of maple sugar greater. 
Quebec is by far the most important producer; in 1952, 85 p.c. of the syrup 
and 93 p.c. of the sugar was made in that Province. 


Sugar Beets.—Production of sugar beets in 1952 amounted to 1,020,000 
tons, a 6-p.c. increase over the 965,000 tons harvested in 1951. The area 
devoted to this crop in the later year was 92,969 acres, down slightly from 
1951. The late open fall of 1952 was very favourable to harvesting operations 
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in all sugar-beet growing areas. The harvested acreages by provinces in ne 
1952, with data for 1951 in parentheses, were Quebec 8,150 (10,000); Ontario 
f 31,630 (31,471); Manitoba 16,411 (19,074); Alberta 36,778 (32,595). Pro- : 
cessing plants are located at St. Hilaire, Que., Wallaceburg and Chatham, = 
Ont., Fort Garry, Man., and Taber, Picture Butte and Raymond, Alta. is 


1 
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Seeds.—Volumes of the different types of seeds produced in Canada in 1950 
and 1951 for the commercial market were as follows:— 


Seed Production, by Kinds, 1950 and 195] 


2 Kind 1950 1951 Kind 1950 1951 


: 7000 Ib. "000 Ib. Ib. Ib. 
Hay and Pasture— 


Alfalfa oer etc 12,535 5; 088"||-Carrote ss sche oe 41,200 9,700 
Red clover........{ 3,625 12703 1>1|_Canultlowets:. 5 3. 380 670 
* Albeo, 2,320 16655112 Comengtt. os tot ..| 353,200 | 188,600 
a2 Sweet clover....... 22,429 17, 507-N= Cucumber... xen. 2,200 360 
aug White clover....... 25 SSai Weeks vier oc Poor oe 500 700 
PiMothy esos. es 15,928 OF1405 | MLettuce 52 5... 23,400 4,600 
i Brome grass....... 13,930 105200-|- Man gelaveie. ao 31,500 3,800 
; Crested wheat grass 1,229 875 || Muskmelon......... 2,400 — 
as Creeping red fescue 559 1;500 }}Onion.....c3. 62.52 .|- 104,400 16,700 
. - Canadian blue grass 102 LOO)! eParsntpes- i. sass 9,100 1,600 
eB Kentucky blue grass 2,000 SOOH AREA Sota care oe cree in| C9 401,000 18.1:052800 
Meadow fescue..... 490 454 || Pepper.......... aes 330 280 
m3 i Western rye grass. . 45 40 Pumpkin SE Oe eo 1,000 90 
x Radish ion 235s 9,400 9,000 
Vegetable and Field Hivspinach as am see 8,500 2,100 
E Root— Ib. Ib. Squash and marrow.. 2,100 2,000 
Asparagus......... 20,100 10,500 || Sugar beet..........} 650,000 495 , 300 
DCaNess hat ed ac be 2d 2 S00 ONS 2OOKI SS Wed .eecg carats oo a 405; 00 47,400 e 
_ Beetiyncs we oe 25,400 8,900 || Swiss chard......... 220 _— 
“a Cabbage: 5.420. 1,200 40 || Tomato....>... NS 2,200 1,500 


Setting up a sprinkler irrigation system in a field of newly planted celery on one of the 
largest market gardens in the Fraser Valley, B.C. - 


The first units of the $60,000,000 Otto Holden Generating Station went into service in 
June 1952. The plant, which will be generating 273,000 h.p. by early 1953, is the fourth 
power development on the Ottawa River and also the fourth power project to be 
completed by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission under its ten-year extension 


program started in 1945. 
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Water Power 


ANADA is well endowed with water power 

G resources. In most sections of the coun- 

try adequate precipitation and favourable topography result in numerous 

fast-flowing rivers with many falls and rapids capable of development. This 

is particularly true of British Columbia and that portion of central and 

northern Canada lying within the Canadian Shield. In the eastern provinces, 

precipitation is moderately heavy and the rivers, while not large, afford many 

possibilities for moderate-sized developments. Only the prairies of the south 

middle west are without hydro-power resources, a lack compensated for by 
the tremendous coal and oil reserves ot that area. 


Under present hydraulic practice. the water-power resources of Canada 
would allow an economic turbine installation of more than 65,000,000 h.p. 
Slightly less than 22 p.c. of this potential is now being utilized. 


Available and Developed Water Power, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1952 


_Available 24-Hour Power 
at 80 p.c. Efficiency 


——————— Turbine 
Province or Territory At At Instal- 
Ordinary Ordinary lation 
Minimum Six-Month 
Flow Flow 
h.p. h.p. h.p. 
Newfoundland ee as, bai tik ab wie pele 1,135,000 2,585,000 286 , 660 
Brrcestdwardslstand s.4% ite ss ce ee eeedeeain, Secesere 500 3,000 2,299 
DN) eS COA Bee ot hase ee Oe Bas Se age nGh adore 25,500 156,000 — 162,455 
ING Brunswick aceite Teas © fete eats oa ate yee 123,000 334,000 135,511 
\ONOUS OY Yes ees AE Ls a ara Saka ca RAN, aoe ce a Ren ERA REN carga 10,898,000 | 20,219,000 7,250,351 
(Oy ORSeh oy pene OP it a ae pe een ae et a eres aetna 5,407,000 7,261,000 4,004,466 
5,562,000 735,900 
1,120,000 111,835 
i 1,258,000 207 , 825 
Britisne Colutmibidas senate eee ee ny cece ee 7,023,000 | 10,998,000 1,444,808 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................ 382,500 814,000 31,450 
Canada ag ee Bs See woe ae eee 29,385,500 | 50,310,000 14,373,560 


The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River system forms a large part of the 


power resources of Ontario and Quebec and is the most highly developed 
in Canada, a fact that has had a marked influence on the rapid industrialization 
of these two provinces. The gradual change-over of Canada generally from 
an agricultural to a highly industrialized economy has coincided with the 
growth of water-power development. Low-cost power is fundamental in 
meeting the enormous requirements of the pulp and paper industry, per- 
mitting the economic mining, milling and refining of base and precious metals 
and facilitating the fabrication of many raw materials into a multitude of 


- manufactured articles. From hydro-electric plants ranging in capacity from 


a few hundred to more than 1,000,000 h.p., networks of transmission line 
carry power to most urban centres and to an increasing number of rural 
districts. This wide distribution of power has facilitated the decentralization 
of industry, enabling manufacturing processes to be carried on in many of 
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the smaller centres of population. Economical domestic service, too, con- | 
tributes in no small measure to the high standard of living enjoyed in Canada. 


Provincial Distribution of Water Power.—Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, despite the lack of large rivers, have valuable 
sources of hydraulic power, a considerable proportion of which has been 
developed. Estimates give the Island of Newfoundland a potential of about 
500,000 h.p., 50 p.c. of which has been developed; in Labrador, the Hamilton 
River is outstanding as a potential source of power. 


Quebec ranks highest in available water-power resources, having more 
than 40 p.c. of the total recorded for all Canada; its power development has 
been remarkable, its present installation of 7,250,351 h.p. representing over 
50 p.c. of the total for Canada. The Saguenay River Shipshaw development of 
1,200,000 h.p. and the St. Lawrence River Beauharnois Plant No. 1 of 
742,000 h.p. are the two largest in the country. The Province of Ontario 
has extensive water-power resources and in total hydro-power developed is 
exceeded only by Quebec. The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
operates 64 hydro-electric stations with a total capacity of more than 
3,200,000 h.p., the largest being the Niagara River Queenston plant of 
560,000 h.p. Also a large amount of power is purchased from Quebec. 


Manitoba has more water-power resources and has developed them to a 
greater extent than either of the other Prairie Provinces. Practically all the 
developed sites are located on the Winnipeg River. These supply not only 
Winnipeg and its suburban areas but, through the transmission network of the 
Manitoba Power Commission, power is distributed to more than 400 muni- 
cipalities and a large part of the rural areas of southern Manitoba where farm 
electrification is a primary objective. In Saskatchewan water-power develop- 
ment is confined to the northern mining districts. The southern portions of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta are lacking in water-power resources but have 
large fuel reserves. In Alberta, present developments are located in the Bow 
River Basin and serve Calgary and numerous other municipalities between 
the International Boundary and the area north of Edmonton, 


British Columbia ranks second among the provinces in available water- 
power resources and its hydraulic development is exceeded only by Quebec 
and Ontario. Present developments are practically all located in the southern 
part of the Province in the Fraser and Columbia River basins. In the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories, power has been developed for local mining purposes. 


Hydro-Electric Construction during 1952.—Activity in the development 
of water-power sites for the production of electric energy continued at a 
high level during 1952. A total of 1,033,200 h.p. of new turbine capacity 
was brought into operation although the net increase in capacity shown 
over 1951 was slightly less than this amount owing to adjustments for old 
plants that were written off. At the end of 1952, a number of plants with 
a total capacity of about 640,000 h.p. were under advanced construction 
for operation in 1953, while preliminary and semi-advanced construction was 
under way on other projects for operation in 1954 which were tentatively | 
rated at 1,300,000 h.p. 


Ontario.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario completed 
its current program of construction on the Ottawa River by bringing 
into operation the Otto. Holden Generating Station of 272,000 h.p. which 
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The Beauharnois Power Development 

east of Montreal, on the shores of 
_ Lake St. Louis. The completion of 
new installations in 1953 and 1954 
will bring the total capacity to 
~ 1,400,000 h.p. and the addition of 
_ another 600,000 h.p. under con- 

sideration will make this development 
one of the largest producers of 
_ hydro power in the world. 


was officially opened on June 11. On the Niagara River, excellent progress 
was made on the five-and-a-half-mile tunnel, the two-mile canal and the 
| power-house foundations for the 735,000-h.p. Sir Adam Beck Generating 
Station No. 2, scheduled for initial operation in 1954. At Pine Portage on 
the Nipigon River, a third unit of 41,000 h.p. was ordered for 1954 instal- 
lation. The Commission completed the second and third units, of 66,000 kw. 
each, in the steam-electric plant at Windsor and the second and third units, 
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of 100,000 kw. each, in the Toronto plant; these plants, with capacities 
of 264,000 kw. and 400,000 kw., respectively, are scheduled for completion 
in 1953. In addition to the activities of the Commission, the Great Lakes 
Power Company completed, at the end of December 1952, a new development 
of 15,000 h.p. in two units at Scott Falls on the Michipicoten River. 


Quebec.—Hydro-electric construction was very active in the Province of 
Quebec during 1952. New capacity of 495,000 h.p. came into operation and 
good progress was made on other developments. The Quebec Hydro-Electric 
Commission continued the expansion of its Beauharnois Powerhouse No. 2 
by adding two new units, of 55,000 h.p. each, to bring the capacity to 
443,000 h.p.; the plant will reach its designed capacity of 663,000 h.p. in 
1954. A Commission development of 16,000 h.p. at Rapid II on the upper 
Ottawa River was under advanced construction for operation in 1953, while 
sites on the Betsiamites (Bersimis) River were under investigation by the 
Commission. A major addition to the generating capacity of the Province 
was made by the Aluminum Company of Canada which completed the 
Chute-du-Diable development of 275,000 h.p. on the Peribonka River and 
put into initial operation the first two units, each of 55,000 h.p., in the 
Chute-a-la-Savanne plant on the same river. The latter plant of 275,000 h.p. 
is scheduled for completion early in 1953. Progress was made by Price 
Brothers and Company Limited on the Shipshaw River 70,000-h.p. develop- 
ment at Chute-des-Georges and on the 9,000-h.p. development at Lake Brocket 
for 1953 operation. Construction schedules were also maintained by the 
Manicouagan Power Company on a development near the mouth of the 


Headworks and power house under construction at McCormick Dam on the Manicouvagan 
River near Baie Comeau, Que. 


Constructing a two-mile 
span of power cable 
-across Kootenay Lake, 
near Riondel, B.C. The 
_ span is a link between 
hydro plants on the 
Kootenay River and 
mining, concentraticn 
and chemical fertilizer 
operations at Kimber- 
ley. 


-Manicouagan River; the initial two 50,000-h.p. units of this 300,000-h.p. plant 
are scheduled for operation in 1953. The Ste. Marguerite Power Company 
proceeded actively with the development of 17,000 h.p. on the Ste. Marguerite 
River for 1954 operation. In June, the City of Megantic began construction 
of a development on the Chaudiére River at Gayhurst with an initial capacity 
of 2,250 h.p. for 1954 operation and an ultimate capacity of 4,500 h.p. 


British Columbia.—The British Columbia Power Commission completed 
its development of 4,000 h.p. at Clowhom Falls at tidewater at the head of 
Salmon Arm and had work under way on the 56,000-h.p. extension of the 
John Hart plant on the Campbell River for 1953 operation. The British 
Columbia Electric Company Limited had the Wahleach Lake 82,000-h.p. 
development ready for operation before the end of 1952. For 1953 operation 
the Company was also constructing a fourth unit of 62,000 h.p. to the Bridge 
River plant and was increasing the capacity of the Jordan River plant by 
4,000 h.p. The Aluminum Company of Canada was actively engaged on 
several phases of its Nechako-Kitimat development and expects that initial 
operation will begin in the spring of 1954. The project involves a dam on 
the Nechako River, a 10-mile tunnel through the Coast Range, and an under- 
* ground powerhouse which will contain three Pelton turbines each of 150,000 h.p. 

in the first stage of development and possibly 16 units ultimately. The Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited had under 
construction on the Pend d’Oreille River a development of 205,000 h.p. in two 
units; operation is scheduled for early 1954. 
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Electrical equipment play. 
a vital part in all Can 
adian industries. A gian 
furnace transforme| 
which will be used t 
handle electricity fo 
tin-plating operations 
being installed in « 
Hamilton, Ont., foundry 


Yukon Territory.—The Northwest Territories Power Commission com- — _ 
pleted construction of a 3,000-h.p. plant on the Mayo River; provision is 
made for a second unit when required. 


Prairie Provinces—No new water-power developments were made in 
Alberta or Saskatchewan but Calgary Power Limited will proceed in 1953 
with the Bearpaw 25,000-h.p. development on the Bow River near Calgary, 
partly to relieve winter flooding from ice jams. The Saskatchewan Power 
Corporation increased the capacity of its steam plant at Saskatoon by 25,000 
kw. and has a similar unit on order for 1954. It also increased its Prince Albert 
plant by 10,000 kw. and was installing a new unit of 20,000 kw. in its Estevan 
plant for 1953 operation. 


The Manitoba Hydro-Electric Board completed the Pine Falls develop- 
ment on the Winnipeg River by bringing into operation 95,000 h.p. in four 
units. Full plant capacity is now 114,000 h.p. The Board also began 
preliminary work on a development of 80,000 h.p. at McArthur. Falls for 
operation in 1954. The Winnipeg Electric Company completed the installa- 
tion of the sixth and final unit of 37,500 h.p. in the Seven Sisters plant on the 
Winnipeg River. Sheritt-Gordon Mines brought into operation a develop- 
ment of 7,000 h.p. on the Laurie River, to serve the Lynn Lake area. To 
supplement the output of its hydro-electric plants, the City of Winnipeg 
brought into operation one unit of 15,000 kw. in the new steam plant and a 
second unit of 25,000 kw. was under installation for operation in 1953. 


Atlantic Provinces—In New Brunswick, the Maine and New Brunswick 
Electric Power Company increased the capacity of its Aroostook Falls plant 
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by 2,600 h.p. by replacement of one unit. The New Brunswick Electric 
Power Commission made good progress on its Tobique River development of 
27,000 h.p. for 1953 operation. The capacity of the Commission’s steam plant 
at Grand Lake was increased by 6,250 kw. 


The Nova Scotia Power Commission completed its 8,600-h. p. Gulch 
development on the Bear River, and the Nova Scotia Light and Power Com- 
pany Limited completed the White Rock 4,000-h.p. development on the 
Gaspereau River, which replaced a plant of 1,105 h.p. The capacity of the 
Commission’s steam plant at Cantleys Point was increased by 10,000 kw. 
and the Company was installing a new unit of 20,000 kw. at Halifax for 1953 

operation. 

The Newfoundland Light and Power Company brought into operation 
its plant of 7,500 h.p. at Cape Broyle on the Horse Chops River and, at a point 
four miles upstream, was building a second plant of 7,500 h. p. for 1953 
operation. The Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company Limited was 
carrying out a modernization program in its two plants on the Exploits River 
which would increase the capacity of each by 6,000 h. p. by 1953. In Labrador, 
the Iron Ore Company had active construction under way on its 12 ,000-h.p. 
development on the Ashuanipi River for 1954 operation, eigen transporta- 
tion was a diffcult problem. 


Central Electric Stations 


Central electric stations are companies, municipalities or individuals 
that sell or distribute electric energy generated in their own power plants 
or purchased for resale. They represent what is known as the electric-power 
industry and are divided into (1) commercial or privately owned, and (2) 
municipal or publicly owned—those operated by municipal or provincial 
governments or the Federal Government. ‘They are also classified according 
to the kind of power used: hydraulic or water driven; fuel or steam; and non- 
generating or distributing only. 


The 348 hydraulic stations in Canada generate nearly all (97 p.c.) of the 
total output of central electric stations and are the backbone of the pulp 
and paper, aluminum, smelting and other manufacturing industries. Can- 
adians enjoy the advantage of probably the cheapest electricity in the world 
in great volume with a turbine installation of some 14,374,000 h.p. Half the 
farms in Canada and the great majority of all urban homes have the benefits 
of power-line service. Revenues of central electric stations in 1950 approached 
$324,000,000. 


Based on monthly output data, the generation of central electric stations 
since 1929 was as follows:— 


1929 1939 1949 : 1951 1952 
Generated by— '000 kwh.) 
Water power......... 17,294,463 27,861,784 45,084,284 55,590,622 59,600,000 
Thermal engines...... 331,464 489. 730 =61,588,930 1,829,897 2,100,000 


MLOTALS Hecate 17,625,927 28,351,514 46,673,214 57,420,519 61,700,000 


1 Estimated. 


Electric energy is exported from Canada under licence and an export 
tax of 0-03 cents per kilowatt hour is levied. Exports totalled 1,756,752,000 
kwh. in 1949, 2,375,420,000 kwh. in 1951 and 2,493,032,000 kwh. in 1952. 
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Men and lumber piler at work. The introduction of mechanical handling equipment has 
been especially profitable to wood-using industries, effecting savings in labour costs 
and time. 


Forestry 


ANADA'S forests and forest industries play 
© a vital part in the national economy. They 
provide direct employment for hundreds of thousands of persons. They yield 
the largest amount of foreign exchange of any industrial group. They con- 
tribute significantly to the national income and, because the forests are a 
renewable asset, they can be considered inexhaustible. Present-day demands 
for lumber, pulp, newsprint and other forest products stand at unprecedented 
levels and it seems certain that they will reach even greater heights in the 
years to come. All Canadian forest industries are working at or near capa- 
city and manufacturing facilities are being increased from year to year. 
In these circumstances the attention of governments, of industry and of the 
public at large has been drawn to the need for conserving the productivity 
of the forests and for protecting them against avoidable losses. Very much 
remains to be done, but the rate of progress towards more orderly forest 
management encourages the conviction that these forest lands are capable 
of yielding more benefits in the future than they have in the past and of 
doing so in perpetuity. 


The Canadian forests stretch in a belt generally from 600 to 1,000 miles 
wide across the eastern provinces, curving northward on the prairies and 
dipping southward again to cover much of the Province of British Columbia. 
The forests of the Yukon and Northwest Territories and of northern Quebec 
form a transition zone between the Arctic tundra and the forested and 
agricultural lands to the south. The total forested area* is estimated to be 
1,320,321 sq. miles, 38 p.c. of the country’s total land area. The forests 
within the provinces occupy 60 p.c. of provincial lands. Almost one-half of 
the total forested area is classified as ‘non-productive’ forest incapable of 
producing crops of merchantable timber because of adverse climatic, soil and 
moisture conditions. Although these lands are of little significance to the 
forest industries, they do provide valuable protection for drainage basins and 
shelter for game and fur-bearing animals. The country’s ‘productive’ forests 
extend over some 764,333 sq. miles-—22 p.c. of the total land area of Canada 
and about one-third of the land area of the ten provinces. A total of 503,000 
sq. miles, or 66 p.c. of the productive area, is considered accessible for econo- 
mic exploitation. Trees of merchantable dimensions occupy 60:5 p.c. of this 
accessible area, while the remainder consists of young trees which will grow 
to merchantable size. The inaccessible productive forests, 261,000 sq. miles 
in extent, constitute a reserve for the future. 


Of the total productive forests, approximately 61-4 p.c. is comprised of 
softwood, 25:0 p.c. mixed wood and 13-6 p.c. hardwood. There are more than 
150 tree species in Canada, 31 of which are conifers. 


Of Canada’s occupied forest lands, 32 p.c. is privately owned, the other 
68 p.c. is still in the possession of the Crown in the right of either the Federal 
or Provincial Governments. Forests lying within the boundaries of the 


* All figures in this section are exclusive of Labrador, for which information is not yet 
available. 
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provinces, as with other natural resources, are administered by the provincial 
governments. The Federal Government is responsible for administration of 
forests in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, national parks and forest 
experiment stations. The general policy of the federal and provincial govern- 
ments is to dispose of the timber under their jurisdiction by means of leases 
and annual licences to cut, rather than by the outright sale of timberland. 
Under this system the Crown retains ownership of the land and control of 
cutting operations. Revenue is received in the form of timber dues or stump- 
age, ground rent and fire-protection taxes. 


Primary wood products cut from the forests were estimated to average 
about 3,117,000,000 cu. ft. in the five years 1946-50. Total depletion for 
that period averaged 3,794,000,000 cu. ft., including an estimated 177,000,000 
cu. ft. destroyed by forest fires and 500,000,000 cu. ft. by insects and diseases. 
Since almost all of Canada’s forest products are cut from the 312,438 sq. miles 
of occupied forest regions, it seems probable that considerable portions of the 
Canadian forests are being cut too heavily at present. Of vital importance 
then are the increasing activities of governments and industry alike in the 
fields of forest research and forest management. The different provinces are 
requiring lessees of Crown lands to establish and improve forest-working 
plans in accordance with sound forestry principles; research in forestry and 
in the utilization of forest products is being intensified in order that the forest 
manager may be provided with essential information; the Federal Govern- 
ment, under the terms of the Canada Forestry Act 1949, is assisting the pro- 
vinces in the completion of their forest inventories and in the reforestation of 
Crown lands. Protective services are being strengthened through improve- 
ments in organization and equipment, and through research. Most provinces 
have stepped-up production of planting stock for the reforestation of Crown 
and private lands. Along with these tangible efforts is a growing awareness 
on the part of the people of Canada of the immense economic value of the 
forest resources entrusted to their care. 
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FOREST RESEARCH. 
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is an essential feature 
of planned forest 
management in 
which the Federal 
and Provincial Gov- 
ernments are vitally 
interested and _ in- 
creasingly active. 


Mapping and typing forested areas 
by means of aerial photography. 


4 


Examining year-old grafts in outdoor 


beds. 
eds 4 


Forest pathologists determining the 
amount of decay in a recently 
felled_tree. 


Forest Industries 


The forest industries of Canada comprise woods operations, the lumber 
industry, the pulp and paper industry, and the wood-using and paper-using 
groups of industries, the latter groups using partially manufactured wood, 
pulp, or paper as their raw materials. The net value of production for the 
forest industries was $1,652,000,000 in 1950, which was 28 p.c. of the net value 
of production for all Canadian industries. 

In 1950, more than 356,000 men and women were directly dependent 
upon the forest industries for their livelihood—8 out of every 100 Canadian 
workers. The logging industry employed 150,000, the lumber industry 
60,000, the pulp and paper industry 52,000 and the wood-using and paper- 
using industries 94,000. 


Woods Operations.—East of the Rocky Mountains, logging operations are 
generally carried on by individual lumber companies and by pulp and paper 
companies, although the latter obtain a moderate amount of their require- 
ments from independent pulpwood loggers. In British Columbia most of the 
large lumber companies operate their own logging units. Truck logging has 
almost replaced railroad operations and, as a result, there has been some 
increase in the number of small independent truck loggers but their output 


Against a backdrop of British Columbia mountains, a diesel logging truck hauls 200 tons 
of Douglas fir. Coastal trees, fed by lush soil and warm rain, grow to tremendous 
sizes—the interior of the Province produces hardy but smaller-sized trees. 


Tractor-drawn sleds 
bring white pine 
logs to an Ontario 
sawmill where they 
are unloaded on 
the ice. 


is only a small proportion of the total for the province. A not inconsiderable 
part of the country’s primary forest production comes from farm woodlots; 
the chief product is fuelwood, but quite large quantities of pulpwood, sawlogs 
and wood products for use on the farm and for wood-using industries are also 
produced from these areas. The output of primary forest products has 
continued to increase both in volume and value—1950 production amounted 
to over 3,342,000,000 cu. ft. valued at $625,734,603. 


Value of Primary Forest Production, 1949-50 


Product 1949 1950 
$ $ : 

TE OR Sc ANIC GDOLES Starz esbare ee fas eae Gane REEL dra ees 207,789,335 253,649,547 
Pulpwood. Bo POR RACES et tga OREO epee lar erie eR WO ne ey 270,697 ,980 285,762,620 
EATS WOO Caos vetoracd erase eas Pe IA eee a ey ie aah See A te tonch Pg tebe 48,816,965 49 804,328 
EVE WNsEAlLWAVCLICS se tas pecan ee Ra a OE NI ae a 917 ,033 495,509 
ROLES ee ee ee na Mansi ie Ret mG at Tana Perak Soe a ea aes =f 11,485 , 488 19,209 ,308 
Round Mining timbers ye ei ies eS Kee ed weed Reel 10,376,305 3,767,076 
HENCESPOSES pee Set ee tecatins Meee Code ae aera a nee Migr ace 2,640,576 2,906,249 
Woodtor distillation 4: oni eels. ca ee oo eee. os 467 ,997 425,918 
EH CO call Senter erse reek a ee en ee ER et ete Ot eT 644,844 705,106 
IMiscellaneaura sir oy aie ee RN ea eee SOG TEA 7,575,539 9,008 ,942 

LOCALS sare rte ee a tin eae ane IOPM ie ck cee nas 561,412,062 625,734,603 


Domestic utilization of primary forest products runs at about 95 p.c. 
of the total output. Practically all logs, bolts and fuelwood produced are 
used within the country as well as between 85 and 90 p.c. of the pulpwood. 


-.  Lumber.—In 1950 the lumber industry led all other manufacturing industries 
in total employment and placed third in net value of products as well as in 
total wages and salaries paid. The number of active sawmills was 7,551. 
These mills are widely distributed across the country—wherever merchantable 
trees grow and markets have been developed for lumber products. Most of 
the larger mills are in British Columbia where the handling of large trees 
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requires specialized and massive mechanical equipment that, in turn, 
necessitates the building of permanent mills employing large staffs and operat- 
ing throughout the year. In contrast, the smaller trees of eastern forests 
make it economically feasible to build smaller and comparatively inexpensive 
mills that generally operate in the summer and autumn seasons. 


Production of Sawn Lumber and All Sawmill Products, 1950 


Sawn Total 
Province or Territory Lumber Sawmill 
Production Products 
7000 ft. b.m. $ $ 

INEwrlOuUndlancdeas.<1.c as me Mrat re S an REE 45 ,282 2,214,046 2,430,089 
Prince; edward rl slandira.cas cs teceiernie eete 11,569 564,831 632,758 
NOVAS COLA sh her lie ac ad ee oe em teeta Uc ada 281,222 14,456,475 15,772,588 
INeéweBrunswitk? ficaac sae tks tem rae 298,918 16,867,224 19,774,001 
ONE beG Ret ee see Bee eee aR Da ee 1,129,404 64,294,496 13 5E123802 
CONTBATION Mec: ttle conga ae tod eatin Pa eh ear eie 819, 835 55,692 ,481 68 , 488,612 
INGANIEO Da iS sere ee eee oteleed te ee ee 58,345 3,179,488 3,351,875 
Saskat chewali cscucde encore atocher aera eee 66,056 3,237,996 3,641,075 
ADO GAS Sos contre eon Lee Ee ee oa 331,097 14,986,473 16,005, 403 
British Colutn bias wares Ae cre eek pee eet 3,508,787 246,729,414 293 ,022 ,294 
Yukon and Northwest Territories......... SASS5 257,776 258,401 
Gana dace oes setae See eee ee 6,553,898 422,480,700 496,948,398 


The 1950 gross value of $496,948,398 includes the following commodities: 
sawn lumber ($422,480,700); shingles ($31,807,753); sawn ties ($6,803,184); 
processed pulpwood ($7,211,629); box shooks ($4,722,513); spoolwood 
($2,130,986); flatted mine timbers ($1,217,675); staves ($1,009,359); lath 
($1,134,741); pickets ($556,814); heading ($496,714); and other wood products 
and by-products ($17,376,330). 


Over 54 p.c. of the sawn lumber produced in 1950 was exported and the 
remainder was used in Canada for structural work and by wood-using in- 
dustries. 


The Pulp and Paper Industry.—Outstanding among all Canadian manu- 
facturing industries, pulp and paper mills lead in net and gross values of 
production, in total wages and salaries paid and in expenditure on raw 
materials, fuel and electricity. 


Principal Statistics of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 1930, 1940, 
1950 and 195] 


Item 1930 1940 1950 1951 
Establishments....... No. 109 103 123 126 
HmplOoyeeSsecs ae one 33,207 34,719 52,343 57,291 
Salaries and wages........ $ 45,774,976 56,073,812 169 , 246,531 213,169 ,906 
Gross value ot products...$] 215,674,246 298 ,034, 843 954,137,651 | 1,237,897,470 
Net value of products.....$} 107,959,927 158,230,575 511,142,983 679,257,743 
Pulp produced....... tons 3,619,345 5,290,762 8,473,014 9,314,849 

1125-3555 872 149,005 , 267 502,583,925 727,880,005 

Paper produced...... tons 2,926,787 4,319,414 6,812,035 L225, 201 
173,305,874 | 225,836,809 710,153,826 824,029,649 

Pulp exported........ tons 762,220 1,068,516 1,846,143 2,243,307 
$ 39,059,979 60,930,149 208,555,549 365,132,884 

Newsprint exported. ..tons D332, O10 3,242,789 4,938,069 5,112,061 
133,370,932 151,360,196 485,746,314 536,372,498 
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Pulp and paper mills at Edmundston, 
N.B. The forest resources of New 
Brunswick are of first importance to 
the Province. Over 80 p.c. of the 
land area is under forest cover and 
almost all of this is Crown owned. 


The 131 plants making pulp and paper at the end of 1952 led the world 
in production of newsprint and are second only to those of the United States 
in the production of wood-pulp. Quebec is the leading producer of both 
pulp and paper, manufacturing almost 50 p.c. of the Canadian output of each 
product. Ontario follows, producing 27 p.c. of the pulp and 28 p.c. of the 
paper. British Columbia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia 
and Manitoba account for the remaining production. 


The products of the industry fall into four broad categories: (1) pulp 
made for sale and conversion into products elsewhere than in the pulp and 
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paper mills—besides being the raw material for paper, pulp is converted into 
numerous other products including rayon, photographic film, cellophane, nitro- 
cellulose and innumerable plastic materials; (2) newsprint, the raw material 
for the daily newspaper; (3) other papers, which include thousands of grades 
ranging from cigarette paper to banknote paper, from paperboard for milk- 
bottle caps to the finest coated and rag papers, from tissue to building papers; 
(4) paperboard, the standby of manufacturers and distributors. 


Paper Production, by Provinces and Types, 1949-51] - 


en ph A AN SY SSN A A AA RE A AEN NNR RE 


Beseinne 1949 1950 1951 
ang: Type Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
Quebec— 
Newsprint........ 2,704,995}241,981,534] 2,766, 159]}261,176,678| 2,884, 877)290,191,574 
Book and writing. . 71,744116,807,909 76,517)19,935,645 84,140)24,997, 828 
Witappineniisse eo: 116, 469/16, 781,488 122 ,632|20,372,400 148, 849/27,428,551 


Paper boards...... 
Tissue paper...... 
Other paper....... 


242 ,593|24,666,541 
24,148) 5,651,922 
62,114) 4,863,463 


254, 367|26,361,181 
27,366) 6,332,632 
08,590} 5,569,977 


297, 177/33,530, 407 
28,096] 7,219,406 
68,530} 6,186,727 


Totals, Quebec... 


Ontario— 
Newsprint........ 1,223, 636/111,907,500} %.240,116]119,620,533) 1,285,925)133,024,418 
Book and writing. . 127, 541123;,785;, 729 137 , 580/27, 420, 765 168 941/38, 792,431 
Wrapping......... 47,953} 9,025,273 62 ,6611/12 ,069, 742 66, 741)15 ,055, 396 
Paper boards...... 376,619/36, 723,734 417 , 443/42 ,960,135 442 ,490|51,424,489 
Tissue paper...... 25,438) 5,697,912 27,538] 6,383,701 36,647) 9,891,921 
Other paper....... 16,746] 2,476,719 18,383] 2,961,129 18,491] 3,729,956 


Totals, Ontario. . 


British Columbia. . 471,619|46, 478,981 498 , 286|52,845,416 513, 165/59, 763,061 
Nova Scotia, New 

Brunswick, 

Manitoba and 

Newfoundland...| 1,028,354/94,611,124) 1,094,397|106,143,892| 1,181, 202)/122,793,484 
Canada— 

Newsprint........ 5,187, 206|467,976,343] 5.318,988]506,968,207| 5,561, 115|564,361,193 

Book and writing. . 199, 317/40, 598, 820 214,097147, 356,410 253 ,081163, 790, 259 

Wrapping: 3.22) a 195 ,585130,033,478 222 ,840137,776, 291 257 , 332/49 , 664,005 


Paper boards...... 
Tissue paper...... 
Other paper....... 


797, 023)80, 632,075 
68, 340)13,950,007 
92,498) 8,269,115 


876, 894/92 ,531,711 
76, 742/15, 885, 792 
102,474) 9,635,415 


960 ,493]113,469,950 
89 ,583}21,574, 730 
103 667/11, 169,512 


Grand Totals. .| 6,539,969) 641,459,838] 6,812,035/710,153,826| 7,225,271/824,029,649 


Almost one-quarter of Canada’s production of wood-pulp is shipped out- 
side the country, chiefly to the United States and in lesser amount to the 
United Kingdom. In 1951 over 92 p.c. of the newsprint production was 
exported and 93 p.c. of that went to the United States. 
exports account for over 80 p.c. of the world’s exports of this product. 


Canada’s newsprint 


Wood-Using and Paper-Using Industries.—In 1950 the industries pro- 
ducing furniture, finished lumber, sash and doors and veneers and plywoods 
yielded over 81 p.c. of the net value of production for the wood-using group, 
which amounted to $224,628,348. The net value of production of the small 
group of industries producing paper boxes and bags, roofing paper and mis- 
cellaneous products such as wallpaper. amounted to $126,968,369. 
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SIX FOREST LANDSCAPES 


Pen and ink sketches of canvasses by six distinguished Cana- 
dian artists who were commissioned by the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association to depict in their own ways the chief forest 
species presently used in Canada’s great pulpwood harvest. 


Se 


SPRUCE—by Thoreau MacDonald. 


From Newfoundland to northern British Columbia, white and black spruce 
carpet the land to the very limit of tree growth. On hundreds of thousands of 
square miles of forest land, the spruces are the most valued species. 
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BALSAM FIR—by Charles F. Comfort. 


Throughout Eastern Canada and in the a ps 
northern parts of the Prairie Provinces, the balsam Z j iss 
fir is one of the most common trees. It is second BAAN 
only to spruce as a source of pulpwood. Z \ 


JACK PINE—by A. Y. Jackson. 


Few trees are more hardy than the jack pine or have 
more ability to endure on poor sites and in harsh climates; 
Of all the pines, it travels farthest across Canada—from the 
Maritimes through to northwestern Alberta. 
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EASTERN HEMLOCK—by Albert Cloutier. 


One of the most beautiful forest trees of Eastern Canada, 
the eastern hemlock grows mainly in mixed stands throughout 
the Maritimes, up the valley of the St. Lawrence and across 
Ontario to the shores of Lake Superior. 


WESTERN HEMLOCK—by Franklin Arbuckle. 


The largest and most majestic of the four species of 
hemlocks found on this Continent, the western hemlock 
grows with the Douglas fir, Sitka spruce and western cedar 
along the coastal belt of British Columbia. 
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POPLAR—by A. J. Casson. 


Of the eight species of poplars native to Canada, the trembling 
aspen and the balsam poplar are common to every province. There are 
few parts of Canada where these fast-growing, moisture-loving trees 
do not add life and colour to the forest. 


unior forest wardens 
receiving instructions 
on the mechanism of 
a portable pump. 


Underground ore cars at Cobalt, Ont. In 1951, 4,500,000 oz. of silver and 325,000 Ib. 
of cobalt were produced in the mines of the cobalt area. 


Mines and Minerals 


INING is Canada’s second largest primary 
M industry—its expansion both in discov- 
ery and development during the past few years has been so tremendous as 
literally to transform much of the Canadian mining landscape. The order 
of importance of the outstanding post-war developments would be difficult 
to appraise but wherever the discovery of large quantities of natural gas in 
Alberta, the discovery of deposits of titanium ore in eastern Quebec, the 
discoveries of asbestos in British Columbia and Ontario, the huge aluminum 
project at Kitimat in British Columbia, or the other major developments 
appear in the picture, it is amply evident that Canada is witnessing the greatest 
wave of mineral resources development in its history. 


The story of that development is outlined in a special article presented 
at pp. 21-31. Statistics of the quantity and value of mineral production in 
1951, by types and by provinces, are given on the following pages. 


Canadian Mineral Production in 1951.—Canada’s mineral production 
attained a new high in 1951, with a total value of $1,245,483,595, an increase 
of 19 p.c. over 1950. While very small declines were registered in the out- 
put of gold, lead, silver and coal, and larger drops in indium, tin and graphite 
(the last caused by the sudden flooding of the only producing mine late in 
1950), increases, many of them very substantial, were recorded for practically 
all other products. Percentage gains in output, as compared with 1950, 
were: bismuth 20, cadmium 56, cobalt 63, copper 2, iron ore 30, nickel 11, 

~ platinum metals 11, platinum 23, selenium 46, and zinc 9. In the field of non- 
metallics, the percentages were: natural gas 17, crude petroleum 64, asbestos 
11, barite 27, feldspar 15, fluorspar 16, gypsum 4, mica 28, nepheline syenite 23, 
quartz 10, salt 12, sodium sulphate 47, sulphur 23, cement 2, lime 10, sand and 
gravel 27, and stone 3. 


° 


Newfoundland’s 
working mines are 
in the midst of de- 
velopment pro- 
grams that will 
boost production 
considerably. Here 
streamlined load- 
ers carry ore from 
the Wabana iron 
mines fo vessels in 
Conception Bay. 


Despite a decline in production of 1-1 p.c. from 1950, gold still led all | 
other minerals in value at $161,872,873, almost 13 p.c. of Canada’s total 
mineral production. Silver output showed a fractional decline in 1951, but 
higher prices resulted in a gain in value of 16 p.c.; lead, also, despite a pro- 
duction drop of over 4 p.c., registered a value increase of 21 p.c. Copper 
output increased only 2 p.c. but showed a rise in value of 21 p.c.; zinc produc- 
tion was up nearly 9 p.c. and value of output rose 38 p.c. 


A number of all-time production highs were registered in 1951. The 
recorded production of antimony was greater in 1951 than in 1950 owing 
to the shipments of antimonial flue dust and slags. Also included in 1951 
data were shipments of these materials made in earlier years but not previously 
recorded. Other metals recording new peaks were cadmium, iron ore, magne- 
sium and zinc. The non-metallics included in this class were asbestos, cement, 
clay products, crude petroleum, fluorspar, gypsum, lime,’ natural gas, salt 
and stone. 


Quantities and Values of Minerals Produced, 1950 and 195] 


a 1950 1951 
inera ; 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 
METALLICS : 
ony SO err oe enor a eae Ib. 643,540 ae ee 6,702,164 1,436,713 
eryilium OTes ss eee ton 29 , 882 —_— — 
Bisnis ties etic tae Boer Ib. 191,621 431,147 230,298 543 , 504 
CAGII UM a. vances See eee Ys 848 , 406 1,968,302 1,326,920 3,556,145 
COBaTbH exe be eer er 4 583 , 806 964,003 951,607 1,999,612 
Coppers sigs inw? aeecter eee ae sf 528,418,296} 123,211,407] 539,941,589) 149,026,216 
(Ole ser PIR SN Ee rs ore oz. t 4,441,227) 168,988,687 4,392,751 161,872,873 
JG sYab hi by olytinn eeu ces stots tame) ence ene tg 4,952 12,083 582 1,368 
TON LORE ena eas ean ton 3,605,261) 23,413,547 4,680,510} 31,141,112 
TRONS OU enka ee lee ae 1,697 138, 284 15,554 777,145 
i CA siee wrricy aera htm ae eters Ib. 331,394,128} 47,886,452) 316,462,751} 58,229,146 
Magnesium and calcium........... 1,545,011 3,618,219 
Molybdenite............... lb. 103 ,550 60,059 381 , 596 228,958 
San EC Rati SPR Raa Gra Ile oe aed ce 247,317,867) 112,104,685] 275,806,272) 151,269,994 
alladium, rhodium, iridium, 

CECB Acme ee one es oz.t 148,741 7,578,144 164,905 7,950,107 
Pla tim Warde eee Ss he Reenter: o 124,571) 10,255,929 153,483] 14,542,515 
Selenite ten ee ee ee LD 261,973 633,975 . 382,603 1,239,633 
SHIVEL ie eae er ntasman ale SOS ae 237 ae 431) 18,767,561) 23,125,825] 21,865,467 
TeWuriumcs saree ok ents ee Ib \ 0,075 19,143 8,913 16, 400 
aan moh Maa ia Se aa aes ee ea od 796. 403 828,259 346,718 494,073 

EANUMEOTE Ai cei oe ae ton 1253 7, 706 1,674 9,790 
Tungsten concentrates....... lb. 284,078 160 , 343 2,833 7,098 
igh Oa i oer aa an Or os irae eae “s 626,454,598} 98,040,145]) 682,224,335) 135,762,643 

TOTALS, METALLICS........... 617,238,340 745,588,728 
FUELS 

Coale ta hevan teste 1 ae coe ton 19,139,112} 110,140,399] 18,586,823) 109,038,835 

yrevure) PAST uIS at amps Mecu.ft.| 67,822,230 6,433,041] 79,460,667 7,158,920 

CAS. ailinionte Ae Saute elena ene ton 58 580 50 1,100 

Petroleum, crude............ bbl. 29,043,788) 84,619,937] 47,615,534) 116,655,238 

TOTALS, MUELSS.% ahaa iee he 201,193,957 | 232,854,093 

OTHER NoON-METALLICS 

Arsenious oxide............. lb. 794,091 52,029] 2,353,362 129,435 
Asbestos; sccns Ghancaer sales ton 875,344) 65,854,568 3,198} 81,584,345 
Bo ALICG Soe o ss. Sa a Set aaa art HS GG 750,378 98,113 1,131,917 
Diatomites cease oie pee 49 1,665 92 3,148 
Fieldspaniy atk cine tes sf 35,548 428,401 40,749 551,097 
SIND T EDEL as ico es ea i 64,213 1,553,004 74,211 2,189,875 

AIMNCUILOCK. yc sie an 240 eS 4 
Graphitesiecac. scone See & 3,586 390,815 1,569 231,167 
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Aircraft and a new 
family of highly 
sensitive electrical 
instruments — are 
speeding up the 
discovery of met- 
als in Canada’s 
vast ouflying 
areas. The air- 
borne magnefto- 
meter detects the 
presence of ore 
bodies sometimes 
hundreds of feet 
underground. 
Here the magnet- 
-ometer unit instal- 
led in a Federal 
Government air- 
craft is being in- 
spected before 
takeoff. 


Quantities and Values of Minerals Produced, 1950 and 1951—concluded 


Mineral 
Gtindstone. sis 4 ico. ets Eiger CON 
GYPSUM ea Ree kane coe ae “ 
Tron oxide..... Beth aL Dee ae iB 
Magnesitic dolomite, brucite..... a 
IWhiGa tee ne abit ees ies lb. 
Mineral water.............. gal. 
Nepheline syenite........... ton 
PEAE MOSSii ae eicie ieee atlas ss 
Phosphate-tock..4.G..4 04.5 ce 
OTAT (Zest Rn aves 
Saleen. ash eee ee enes Ny sxicds 
Silica’ brick ye: os. Ate vase rape oh M 
Soapstone and talc.......... ton 


Sodium sulphate........... ; 
Solpharsaes eee ee eed a 
Titanium dioxide. <i... <6. 


TOTALS, OTHER NON-METALLICS.... 


STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 


CEMONE oc nna oa iee nel . bbl. 
NG pbasYoupriees, eugene hata he erecrselie ue COIN 
Sand and gravel........ Bae Seal tics 
SONOS aica cheers selec se oaiaas tne 


TOTALS, STRUCTURAL MATERIALS... 


Grand Totals................ 


1950 
Quantity Value 
$ 

100 10,000 
3,666,336 6,707,506 
13,696 262 , 632 
Bic 1,717,879 
3,879,209 252,611 
318,829 158,897 
65,638 842 , 886 
75,195 2,256,870 
129 1,069 
1,730,695 1,740,268 
858 , 896 7,011,306 
3,126 408 , 813 
32,604 364,635 
130,730 1,615, 867 
301,172 2,189, 660 
1,596 149 ,565 
meee 94,721,564 
at 21,790,888 
16,741,826) 35,894,124 
1,124,188} 12,281,084 
73,095,163] 36,434,759 
18,087,064) 25,895,357 
ae 132,296,212 
Bate 1,045,450,073 


1951 
Quantity Value 
$ 

60 6,000 
3,802 ,692 5,880,853 
13,342 262,258 
Bans 2 a3 Te ilo 
4,961,508 447 ,650 
325,300 146,971 
81,108 1,114,943 
76,809 2,433,008 
6 94 
1,904,885 2,258,468 
964,525 7,905,977 
3,510 465,229 
24,846 283,624 
192,371 2,383,770 
371,790 3,120,785 
14,123 738,577 
maak 115,706,983 
Eeee 23,527,656 
17,007,812} 40,446,288 
1,241,041 14,082,520 
92,972,821| 44,627,559 
18,676,706] 28,649,768 
a 151,333,791 
sate 1,245,483,595 


Provincial Distribution of Production.—Newfoundland produced 2:6 p.c., 
on a value basis, of Canada’s 1951 mineral production made up mainly of zinc, 
iron ore, lead, fluorspar, copper, silver and gold, in that order. Almost 92 p.c. 
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of the Canadian production of fluorspar comes from Newfoundland and the | 
Province is second only to Ontario in iron ore. Nova Scotia’s coal mines 
accounted for 82 p.c. in value of the provincial mineral production, the 
remainder including gypsum, structural materials, salt, barite and silica brick. 
Nova Scotia turns out nearly 99 p.c. of Canada’s production of barite, 84 p.c. 
of the gypsum, and 34 p.c. of the coal. New Brunswick’s small mineral 
production consists mainly of structural materials, and also includes small 
amounts of coal, natural gas, oil and gypsum. 


Quebec is second among the provinces in mineral production and has a 
wide variety of output. The Province attained a new peak in 1951 and 
accounted for 20:5 p.c. of the Canadian total value. Quebec produced 
97 p.c. of the asbestos mined and stood first in feldspar and selenium; second 
in gold, copper, zinc, quartz and sulphur; and third in silver. Molybdenite, 
titanium oxide, magnesitic dolomite and brucite are mined in that Province 
only and Quebec will step into the front rank of producers of high-grade 
iron ore, when the Quebec-Labrador mines come into production in 1954. 


Ontario has held first position in Canadian mineral production for, close 
to half a century and still holds it by a wide margin, accounting in 1951 for 
35-7 p.c. of the total value. Metals produced in Ontario made up 82 p.c. 
of the provincial total value, and 49 p.c. of the total for all Canada. Minerals 
in which the Province leads, with percentages of total Canadian production, 
are: copper (48), gold (56), tellurium (71), iron ore (61), quartz (81), soapstone 
and talc (55), and salt (80). Ontario ranks second in silver, feldspar, gypsum, 
mica, silica brick and fluorspar and is the only province producing calcium, 
cobalt, magnesium, nickel, the platinum metals, graphite and nepheline 
syenite as well as practically all the platinum. The Munro mine, near 
Matheson, has brought the Province into the picture as a producer of high- 
grade asbestos. . 


While Manitoba has not been one of the great. mineral-producing 
provinces, the development of the large copper-nickel deposits at Lynn Lake 
and recent successful borings for oil in the southwestern part of the Province 
will greatly improve its position. The copper-gold-zinc-silver mine at Flin 
Flon, on the border between Manitoba and Saskatchewan, has been the source 
of the greater part of the metal output. For 1951 the leading minerals in 
order of value were copper, gold, zinc, and silver: fairly substantial quantities 
of cadmium, cement, gypsum, and salt were produced, with lesser quantities 
of petroleum, selenium and tellurium. The major part of Saskatchewan's 
metal production comes from the Flin Flon mine; copper and zinc lead the 
mineral output in value, followed by coal, gold, sodium sulphate, crude 
petroleum and silver, in that order. Development work continued on the 
potash beds near Vera. The uranium discoveries north of Lake Athabaska 
mark a first-rank addition to Canada’s mineral resources. 


The fourth place in mineral output occupied by Alberta in 1951 is due to 
production of coal and oil. In 1951 that Province was responsible for 13-5 
p.c. in value of Canada’s total mineral production. Its oil fields produced 
more than 96 p.c. of the Canadian output of petroleum, nearly 88 p.c. of the 
natural gas, and over 41 p.c. of the coal. The Province produces a small 
amount of salt and a little gold. Sulphur from ‘sour’ gas is produced at a 
rate of 21,000 tons annually. 
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British Columbia ranks third among the provinces in value of mineral 
output, accounting for 14-1 p.c. of the total production for 1951. Metals 
made up by far the greatest part of this output—over 86 p.c. British 
Columbia’s contribution to the Canadian total metal production amounted to 

20:2 p.c. The Province is credited with all the antimony, indium and tin 

produced in Canada, and most of the bismuth and cadmium: it occupies 
first place in lead (80-7 p.c.), sulphur (52:4 p.c.), zinc (49-5 p.c.) and silver 
(36 p.c.). | British Columbia stands second in barite, third in gold and iron 
ore and fourth in coal and copper. Substantial amounts of gypsum, diato- 
mite, mica, quartz and structural materials are also produced. Active 
development is in progress in two other fields of some importance—the 
deposits of long-fibre asbestos in the McDame area in the northern part of 
the Province, and the tungsten deposits near Salmo; the latter will constitute 
the most important source of tungsten in the free world. 


Silver and gold, in that order, constitute the principal part of the mineral 
output of Yukon Territory, closely followed by lead and zinc. Yukon also 
turns out small amounts of cadmium, coal and tungsten. Gold, uranium 
ore and crude petroleum are the principal minerals produced in the North- 
west Territories; small amounts of silver and copper are also mined. 


‘Mineral Production, by Provinces, 1949-51 


1949 549050 1951 
Province or PE RDOG Sera ane laa Re rad t cirnte | Ses kate ot ihe AY 
: Pe Pac. Ee 
Der itory Value of Value of Value of 
Total Total Total 
$ $ $ 
Newfoundland...... 27,583,615 3-0 25,824,047 2°5 32,410,443 2-6 
INOVANSCObIa = sss ok 56,092, 830 6:2 59,482,173 5-7 SOUT 2he250 4-8 
New Brunswick..... 7,134,009 0-8 12,756,975 1-2 9,564,617 0-8 
UCHECH veces ee el OS, O21 513 18-3 | 220,176,517 210i3|-2255,, 530.001 20-5 
ONPATIO gackce sc oe HO 2 OL OOS, O44 35-9 | 366,801,525 35-1 | 444,667,203 35-7 
IWant EObar .e eee 23,839,638 2-6 32,691,173 ~3-1 30,045 ,992 2-4 
Saskatchewan....... 36,054,536 4-0 35,983,923 3-4 51,032,953 4-1 
WNibertarcien een wall lS (2 S042 12-6 | 135,758,940 13-0 | 168,144,211 13-5 
British Columbia....| 136,385,911 15-2 | 138,888,205 13-3 | 176,278,932 14-1 
Yukon Territory.... 5,099,176 0-6 9,035,696 0-9 9,793,170 0-8 
Northwest Territories 6,801,729 0-8 8,050,899 0-8 8,288,747 0-7 
Totals 901,110,026 | 100-0 |1,045,450,073 | 100-0 |1,245,483,595 | 100-0 
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1 Excluding pitchblende products. 


Sulphur recovery plant at Jumping Pound, Alta., Canada’s first plant for the extraction of 
elemental sulphur from waste acid gases produced in a gas scrubbing plant. 
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Fisheries 


URING the past quarter-century Canada’s 

Dee al fishing industry has undergone 

great changes. Methods of fishing and processing have improved im- 

measurably; new fishery resources have been discovered and exploited, and 

new markets have been developed to supplement the traditional outlets. 

In the same period much has been done to assure the continuance of fish 

stocks. The federal Department of Fisheries has widened the scope of its 

conservation measures and in several instances has joined other countries, 

notably the United States, in treaties designed to protect the fishery resources 
and at the same time allow maximum exploitation. 


Canada’s interest in international efforts toward conservation of the 
fisheries not only in her own territorial waters but in the high seas is stimulated 
partly by the increasing need in many parts of the world for protein foods. 
This need for food is driving fishermen to more distant fishing grounds and is 
encouraging the development of more efficient methods of catching, preserving 
and processing fish and fishery products. For some years, two international 
commissions, formed of Canadian and United States members, have operated 
on the Pacific Coast to manage the halibut stocks and the sockeye salmon 
runs of the Fraser River. In 1949, the Government of Canada became a 
signatory, along with ten other countries, to the International Commission 
for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries. In 1952 Canada joined with the United 
States and Japan in signing the North Pacific Fisheries Convention, the main 
object of which is to find a way of extending the conservation arrangements in 
the north Pacific. Canada also is one of the 15 countries party to the Inter- 
national Convention- for the Regulation of Whaling. 


The federal Department of Fisheries, in its program of guarding Canada’s 
fishery resources and assuring their wisest exploitation, bases its regulations 
on sound biological and technological work. This work is carried out by the 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada, which conducts constant investigations 
and experiments; some of these have proved valuable to industry in the 
development of improved processing methods, cold-storage facilities, means 
of transportation and methods of processing and packaging. Other results 
of the Board’s work, such as the discovery of new stocks of fish, the provision 
of information about the movements of fish and the development of improved 
gear and tackle, have proved beneficial to the fishermen directly. 


The annual catch by Canadian fishermen, now greater than ever before, 
is more than 2,000,000,000 Ib., with a landed value of about $100,000,000 
and a marketed value almost double that amount. Part of the increase in 
value to the fishermen and to the industry as a whole is due to a general ad- 
vance over the years in the prices of fish and part to the development of such 
products as frozen fillets that command higher prices. 


Approximately two-thirds of Canada’s fish production comes from the 
waters of the northwest Atlantic, divided almost evenly between the Maritime 
Provinces and Quebec on the one hand and Newfoundland on the other. 
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Commercial fishing in Lake Winnipeg, Man. 


Rustico, a lobster-fishing village on the north shore of Prince Edward Island. Lobster is 
second to cod in value among Atlantic fishery products. 


The remainder is accounted for by British Columbia and the fresh-water 
fisheries of the inland lakes. 


The fishery industry now has more than $80,000,000 invested in ves- 
sels, gear and equipment. British Columbia salmon and Atlantic lobster, 
halibut from both the Pacific and Atlantic, and whitefish from the fresh- 
water fishery all command premium prices on the world market. Partly as 
a result of this, Canada’s fishery exports, in dollar value, are greater than 
those of any other country in the world. 


The Atlantic Fishery.—The main catches on the great Atlantic banks, which 
were fished by Europeans even before the settlement of Canada had begun, 
are cod, haddock, halibut, rosefish, hake and other groundfish. 


Lobsters are second to groundfish in value in the Atlantic fisheries. 
These crustaceans are caught mainly in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick but are found also in the waters of Quebec and New- 
foundland. Other shellfish of value to the Maritime Provinces are oysters 
(chiefly from New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island), clams, mussels and 
quahaugs. Herring fishery is of importance in southwestern New Brunswick, 
where large quantities of small herring are caught in fish weirs and processed 
as sardines. 


Both the deepsea and inshore fisheries of the Atlantic Provinces are under- 
going drastic changes. The traditional schooners carrying dories from which 
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fishermen long-line for cod and other groundfish are being replaced on the 
“banks” by large trawlers using nets dragged along the sea floor. Smaller 
trawlers, known as draggers, are also growing in importance. In some 
Maritime areas these draggers are changing the nature of the fishery from an 
inshore to a deepsea operation. Small-boat fishermen who were never 
able to go more than a few miles offshore are now ranging far out to sea in 
the summer months. Some inshore fishermen who formerly worked alone 


Up and down the Pacific Coast, 
the individual gillnetter—a small 
businessman in his own right— 
accounts for a large proportion 
of the salmon catch. 

> 


Fishing boats in False Creek, Van- 
couver, B.C. 


Minudie fisherm 
pick shad fre 
the air. Worle 
highest tides in tl 
Bay of Fundy co! 
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elevate their ne 
They gather # 
catch in wago 
and race swift i 
coming wate 
back fo shore. 


in small boats are now long-lining from larger vessels that carry crews 
of four or five men and are thus able to participate in both inshore and 
offshore fisheries. . 


} The Pacific Fishery.—The five species of Pacific salmon—sockeye, chum, 
coho, pink and spring—have made the well-organized fishery of British 
Columbia greater, in terms of landed and marketed value, than that of any 
other province. The salmon are caught by gill-nets and purse-seines at sea. 
Halibut and herring are other species important to the British Columbia | 
fishermen and so, to a lesser extent, are soles, albacore tuna, ling cod, black 
cod, clams, crabs and oysters. | 


Many fishery products also contribute to British Columbia’s revenue from | 
the industry. Meal and marine oil production expanded greatly during | 
the war and post-war years, herring forming the chief source of raw material | 
for meal. Vitamin oils from the livers of such fish as ling cod, black cod and © 
dogfish add to the value of the fishery and, since whaling was resumed after 
the end of the War, an annual catch of more than 400 whales has supplied a 
considerable amount of raw material, industrial oil being the chief revenue- 
producer in this branch of the industry. 


The Fresh-water Fishery.—The important commercial catches in the 
Great Lakes and other large bodies of fresh water such as Lake Winnipeg and 
Great Slave Lake, as well as in many smaller lakes, are whitefish, lake trout, 
pike, pickerel and tullibee. All species find ready markets in Canada and 
in the United States. 


Of the advances made in methods of catching, processing, marketing 
and transportation, possibly the most significant are those that have developed | 
the fresh and frozen fillet industry to a high peak of efficiency. This is 
particularly noticeable in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland, where 
traditional methods of drying cod for overseas markets are being replaced to 
a considerable extent by new processes carried out in modern plants. 
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Statistics of Fisheries Production 


The marketed value of the fisheries of Canada, exclusive of Newfoundland, 
climbed to a new high in 1950, amounting to $152,063,000. Although no 
detailed statistics are available for Newfoundland, it is estimated that the 
total value of the fishery products of that Province is in the neighbourhood 
of $30,000,000, which places the total for Canada at over $180,000,000. 


British Columbia was the leading fish producer, with a commercial 
value of $68,821,000. Salmon maintained its position as king of Canadian 
fishes; the marketed value of its products at $49,929,000 was far above that 
of any other species. 


Trends in Landings, Values of Production and Equipment, and Numbers 
Employed in the Fishery Industry, 1899-50 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


; Value of | Value of Employees in— 

Year and Average Siete Produc- Equip- Fish 
ten ee Fishing Processing 

7000 lb. $000 $000 No. No. 
Average 1899-1908........... a 24,447 she 77,282 14,070 
MOO Osc past eee vege nitos eae ischis eae y ies 29,629 ak 68 , 663 21,694 
TQS ee oI a OD He Teg Oe ae és 317.265 a3 69,954 | 24,559 
Average-1909-18.0.. P25. ; 37,976 . 69,540 24,094 
iON A Alita Set orice aT ae en 930 , 632 56,508 31,376 67,804 18,356 
ORS OS PP a aCe UN ere epi are 913,757 44,534 VSpS43 593,914 153:526 
Awerave 1919-2925 te Me 953,496 47 , 806 272813 59,139 16,432 
1G AO eas eget Sa rs i rae iat 1,150,085 53,519 33,935 64,083 16,367 
OSA Pe se eae eee aoe os tee 933,087 34,022 DR D3 68 , 634 14,802 
: ENV eracenl 929238 Ske se 995,450 S15 239 27,672 67,014 14,586 
COSTS Tee eae a8 ak yt ent AO | eee 1,063,774 40,076 25,843 68,941 14,814 
Oy eis heen oe eee aro eaten 1,179,146 89, 440 SOROS T 64,208 Le 272 
| FAVETAS CLI 394 Bo aa 1,240,570 89,625 38,911 66,130 16,661 
ne. NOLO reac coe i Rin eae Rie 1,317,706 130,946 69 , 543 64,613 16,087 
f SO Oessne hse A erate sere heen ng otect 149 1-223 152 ,063 80,118 65 ,037 14,861 


Atlantic fish was 
traditionally salt- 
‘ed and dried 
largely for over-. 
seas export. How- 
ever, modern pro- 
cessing methods, 
such as are used 
in this new plant 
at Louisburg, N.S., 
have resulted in 
the disposal of a 
much greater 
portion of the 
catch in fresh or 
frozen state on 
domestic and 
| United States 
markets. 
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Quantities Landed and Values of All Products Marketed, of the Chief 
Commercial Fishes, by Provinces, 1949 and 1950 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


1949 1950 
Province or Kind of ee re ee ee 
Territory Fish Quantity | Value of | Quantity | Value of 
Landed Products Landed Products 
7000 lb. $000 000 lb. $000 
Prince Edward Island..... cobsters.2cc fon” 6, 843 1,685 9,098 2,240 
Cod aeaaas i Bex 6,104 283 4,343 213 
Simeltsce. wee ee: 993 150 1,139 185 
Novaiscotia.: schon. awe Codeine 153,427 12,203 161,411 12,450 
Lobsters....:... 19,891 6,815 21,978 TRLLO 
Haddocks. = 45 ,404 3,680 46,213 4,140 
New Brunswick.......... Lobstersvs. «ose 9,399 5,018 11°3332 5,475 
Sardines~.c. c=> 58,597 4,379 67,489 4,939 
: FLErring2. eons 43,153 2,310 77,726 DAYS) 
Quebec. cnt ker eee COdeair sae aa 59,045 2,475 61,443 2103 = 
Lobsters: races 2,073 586 2,278 700 
Elerningiets ann. ee 31,550 460 39,821 497 
QCitaTiO son as tek eae toe Whitefish....... 6,655 2,224 6,589 2,163 
Blue Pickerel.... 9,517 662 8,665 1,559 
Pickerel Bik vk 665 3,510 896 
Manitobat¢ S:.n.2cbe meee Pickerel......5. 8,963 1,955 9,136 2,605 
Whitefish....... 4,220 datSai 6,217 1,999 
WA SerSteee tes cee, 7,467 feO12: Ae 7s | 1,161 
Saskatchewan........... Whitefish....... 3,542 559 4,389 799 
PEO thea ante 935 203 987 218 
Pickereles see 900 133 871 155 
Albertar f.55 ait i cee Whitefish....... 1,870 422 2° 411 524 
EBUUI bees eee 3,160 133 3,673 165 
; Pike? Sie Sas 594 Ot 388 35 
British Columbia......... Salmons ot en Se 1 47368 35,898 184,700 48,702 
FICETIN Pant eee 344,527 9,413 397 , 566 9,313 
Talibinte. eae c 17,997 4,356 18, 882 SF 552 
Northwest Territories..... Whitefish....... 4,573 1,405 5,071 1,561 
Rt OU Ges moore 2,628 856 2,442 662 
Canada........ Salmon........ 149,744 37,278 186,944 49 929 
Codes 249,291 17,004 255,729 17,242 
Herring........ 470,370 14,727 560,035 14,349 


Marketed Values of Fish Products, by Provinces, 1950, and Averages 
1935-39 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Marketed Values Percentages of 
‘ of Production Total Values 
Province or Territory —_— ——_—_—_—— 
Average Average 
1935-39. | 1950 1935-39 1959) 
$’000 $7000 p.c p.c 
Prince Edward Island. See te ithe, Wade thee ets ae 921 Sees! 2:4 2-2 
INOVaISCOtIa Secs acre edt tein te neta seers 8,709 38,121 22-6 25-1 
New. Bruns wickets bie na cos ate ns tere 4,375 18,053 11-3 11-9 
Oulebecwe tre east o igh eee eters ee ae 1,983 5,496 5-1 3-6 
Ontario see eee Ee te at ee ne Mie eae 3,208 7,034 8-3 4:6 
Wanito ba sexta. moet nena nL oe 1,638 6,791 4-2 4-5 
Saskatchewaneurinas crass ee 419 1,360 1-1 0-9 
AlDen tars ie ea ae ea A ea mabe Soy cen a doe 378 768 1-0 0-5 
British. Columbia etic acces wae eee 16,986 68, 821 44-0 45-2 
WorthwestPerritoties a... =n ee 1 2,298 ss 1:5 
Witkon- Territory snot ae eae 11 = -- — 
Ganda: i ience ee nite cae 38,628 152,063 100-0 100-0 


1 Not collected before 1945, 
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The value of the equipment used in primary operations of the commer- 
cial fisheries in 1950 amounted to $80,273,000. Of that amount, investment 
in vessels of all kinds constituted 64 p.c., in nets, traps, lines and other gear, 
30 p.c., and in premises such as piers, wharves, freezers, icehouses, smoke- 
houses, etc., 6 p.c. Of the total investment in the agencies of primary 
production, 86 p.c. was employed by the sea fisheries. 


Numbers, Employees and Production of Fish-Processing Establishments, 


1939-50 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Establishments Employees Value of Production weet 
Year = Marketed 
} 5 PCr ot PLC vt PaG oor Fresh as 
No. 1939 No. 1939 $’000 1939 PC: of 
Figure Figure Figure Total 
| ; 1939.00. oho 523 100-0 | 14,814 100-0 28,817 100-0 28 
Be OYE Beer Se 463 88-5 | 15,842 106-9 48,176 167-2 24 
1943...... Ste O23 100-0 15,899 107-3 64,805 224-9 33 
LOA S eee eo 540 103-3 | 17,501 118-1 93,545 324-6 41 
BOD eee 594 113-6 | 18,631 125-8 105 , 206 365-1 33 
1949 SS 599 114-5 | 16,087 108-6 111,919 388-4 36 
1 OSO ee ee 591 113-0 | 14,861 100-3 128,424 445-6 36 


Creel census information is 
recorded to determine the 
percentage survival of dif- 
ferent species of hatfchery- 
raised fish planted in cer- 
_ tain lakes and to determine 
to what extent the removal 
of coarse fish improves the 
catch of more desirable 
species. 


Furs produced and finished in Canada are second to none in beauty and utility. 


Furs 


HE fur industry was at one time the most 

Tee and remunerative industry in 

~ Canada and it still contributes many millions of dollars annually to the 

national income. Although fur-farming has developed rapidly during the 

present century, wild fur-bearers still provide well over half the income from 

raw furs. Wild fur-bearers are taken in moderate numbers in the settled 

areas of the country but the populations of such animals have been so reduced 

by the advance of settlement that the principal trapping areas now lie in the 
northern parts of the provinces and in the Northwest Territories. 


The trapper’s problems are caused by the vagaries of both nature and 
man. Most wild animals, including some important fur-bearers, are subject 
to marked fluctuations in numbers from year to year, which notably affects 
the numbers of pelts taken. The ‘take’ is also dependent on fluctuations in 
demand and in price consequent on change in fashion. Thus, the vogue of 
recent years for short-haired furs caused a decrease in demand for fox and other 
long-haired pelts and a corresponding decrease in the number of such pelts 
taken by the trapper. In areas where these furs were once a staple source of 
income, this change has resulted in serious hardship. Although this is one 
problem that cannot be solved by wildlife-management practices, other 
conservation and rehabilitation measures are receiving increasing attention 
from federal and provincial authorities. Scientific studies of many species 
are being made to determine the principal factors controlling their numbers, the 
optimum annual harvest that should be taken and the best methods of in- 
creasing that harvest. Among the controlling factors studied are food, 
shelter, weather, diseases, parasites and predators. In certain fur-producing 
districts, provincial and territorial authorities have instituted registration 


Beaver in a live 
trap. The intro- 
duction of regis- 
tered trap lines 
and the re-stock- 
ing of depleted 
' areas in Manitoba, 
- Ontario and Que- 
“bec are rapidly 
restoring the bea- 
ver to its historic 
‘importance in the 
fur world. 


we 


systems in accordance with which trap-lines or trapping areas are assigned © 
to individuals on a constant basis. This system puts the responsibility on 
the registered trapper for the conservation of fur-bearers in his own area 
and has, in general, proved highly successful. Thus, many areas that had 
been depleted of fur-bearers have once again become productive. 


Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals ee by Kinds, Years Ended June 30, 
1950 and 195] 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


1950 1951 
Kind 
~ Total Average Total Average 
Pelts Value Value Pelts Value Value 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Beaver ie eerie 157,416} 3,304,923 20-99 180,817] 4,262,977 23-58 
Ermine wena): Se eas 627,531 933,626 1-49 377,088 5,770 2-14 
Fisher. . Bist 2,710 78,456 28-95 3,707 91,931 24-80 
Fox, silver.......... 59,029 627 , 204 10-63 38,561 503 ,658 13-06 
Fox, new-type 21,923 271,950 12-40 11,749 171,684 14-61 
Fox, white.......... 19,775 167 ,044 8-45 52,566 684,272 13-02 
Koxcothercs..:.. 31, 806 59,522 1-87 45,193 107,675 2-38 
Marten.. Rare 14,428 271,360 18-81 21,109 539,065 25-54 
Mink, standard. . Ba 564,409] 9,416,007 16-68 598 ,008)}12 , 300, 312 20-57 
Mink, mutation. 103,278] 1,461,034 14-15 107,288) 2,317,723 21-60 
Muskrat 3,138,609} 5,334,160 1-70 2,958,662} 6,645,903 2-25 
Otter 11,555 242,465 20-98 13,567 374,007 DATES SE 
Squitrel? ss 2,507,436 870,809} 0-35 2,935,520] 1,943,103 0-66 
Other! 117,586 145,473 1-24 135,437 386, 320 2-85 
Totals......... 377 , 491/23, 184,033 7,479 ,272|31,134,400 


1 Includes badger, bear, coyote, fitch, lynx, nutria, rabbit, raccoon, skunk, wildcat, wolf 


and wolverine. 


Ontario leads the provinces in value of fur production. 


The numbers 


of pelts taken in Alberta, Manitoba and Saskatchewan are usually higher 
than in Ontario, but in those provinces the lower-priced furs such as muskrat, 
squirrel and ermine make up the major portion of the total, while in Ontario 
the more valuable mink and beaver pelts bring the value to a higher level. 


Pelts of ‘Fur-Bearing Animals Taken, by Provinces, Years Ended 


™ 


June 30, 1949, 1950 and 195] 


Tepes RR 1949 1950 1951 
Pereitory Pelts Value Pelts Value Pelts Value 
Bit aia sec RE rae, Aer Smead eras oe RNR. OY BEE A RAGS 2 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
Newfoundland...... 4 ma a rae ect 
Prince Edward Island 47 ,013 640, 289 25,501 258,440 11 72 176,153 
Nova scotiata.enas 234,364 612,032 88 , 000 309 , 872 356, 827 611,979 
New Brunswick..... Ide Zon 398 , 982 55,315 394,905 27,814 170,670 
Quebec..... 555,245] 2,388,065 528,411} 2,814,846 465,893) 3,370,829 
Ontatiosnc 4 Sol E1929 575: 661.518 936,313} 6,199,228] 1,042,208) 8,210,658 
Manitoba...........| 1,790,848] 4,036,459] 1,257,532] 4,276,630] 1,302,010) 5,370,335 
Saskatchewan.. 1,667,008} 2,248,441] 1,050,766] 2,359,444 875,901} 2,805,972 
Alberta.. 2,788,864) 3,761,727) 2,191,979} 3,830,095) 1,861,860} 5,280,952 
British Columbia. . 548,154! 1,473,298 528,700} 1,631,983 662,792) 2,736,544 
Yukon Territory..... 151,969 143,810 153,574 199 ,086 228,616 361,969 
Northwest Territories 922,136) 1,535,461 561,400 909 , 504 643,579) 2,038,339 
Canada........ 9,902, 790|22,899 882) 7,377,491/23,184,033) 7,479,272/31,134,400 
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White mink on a 


_is a highly special- 


Trapper digging through the snow to a beaver trap. 


Fur Farming 


Many types of animals are raised on fur farms across Canada, but 
mink and fox far outnumber all others. There were 3,492 farms operating 
in 1950, 2,557 of which reported 286,152 mink valued at $8,408,379, and 985 
of which reported 23,811 foxes valued at $641,828. The decline in the 
popularity of the fox and the increase in the demand for high-quality and 
mutation mink has effected a great change in the fur-farming picture. The 


number of foxes on farms has shown an almost steady decline from 1937 
when they numbered 157,053 compared with 23,811 in 1950, while mink 


large ranch in 
Western Canada. 
The raising of mink 


ized business that 
has now passed 
the experimental 
stage. However, 
the search for new 
mutations is never- 
ending. 


CANADA 


Canadian furs or 
exhibition at the 
1952 Internationa 
Trade Fair held a 
Brussels, Belgium 


increased much more rapidly in the same period from 71,410 in 1937 to 286,152 
in 1950. The present trend generally is towards fewer but more specialized 
farms, the former practice of raising a few animals, mostly foxes, as a side-line 
to other farming operations having practically disappeared. The raising 
of mink is an exacting business and is conducted mainly on scientifically 
managed farms. The production of this fur has passed the experimental stage 
and the industry is now placing emphasis on quality and new mutations. 


The changeover in demand has also affected the geographical distribution 
of fur farms. The predominance once held by the Maritimes, where the most 
intensive fox farming was carried on, has shifted westward with the establish- 
ment there of mink farms. In 1950, British Columbia had 9-3 p.c. of the 
fur farms, the Prairie Provinces 37-0 p.c., Ontario 27:3 p.c., Quebec 16-1 p.c. 
and the Maritimes 10-3 p.c._ In that year, 652,665 pelts valued at $10,835,507 
were sold from all fur farms, a decrease of 9 p.c. in number and an increase of 
23 p.c. in value over 1949 sales. Average prices for all fox pelts were lower 
than in 1949 but mink increased by almost $5 per skin. 


Fur Processing 


The value of production in the fur goods industry in 1950 at $61,930,099 
was 1-6 p.c. above the $60,955,010 recorded for 1949 but was 6-7 p.c. below 
the record figure of $66,384,085 reached in 1948. Ladies’ fur coats, valued 
at $45,951,198, accounted for almost 75 p.c. of the total value of production. 
The number made decreased by 8 p.c. but the average value advanced from 
$218 in 1949 to $239 in 1950. The industry employed 6,329 persons, 5 p.c: 
fewer than in 1949, but salaries and wages increased slightly from $14,520,579 | 
in 1949 to $14,596,702 in 1950. The value of materials used was $38,309,241 | 
in 1950, 3 p.c. higher than in the previous year. There were also 22 fur- 
dressing and dyeing establishments in 1950 which paid out $3,420,496 in | 
salaries and wages to 1,633 employees. . ; 


Fur Grading and Marketing 


All Canadian furs placed on the market are graded according to govern- 
ment standards, so that purchases may be made by grade without the 
necessity of personal examination by the buyer. Such grading offers many 
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advantages to the producer as well. Knowledge of the proper value of his 
pelts assists the rancher in raising his standards and improving the quality of 
his product. Grading is also of value in advancing the level of prices for 
high-quality pelts. 

At the present time the United Kingdom and the United States are 
Canada’s best customers for fur pelts, although Canadian furs have a world- 
wide distribution. Montreal is the leading fur market in Canada, but auction 
sales are also held at Vancouver, Edmonton, Regina and Winnipeg. 


‘The Canadian fur trade, both export and import, is chiefly in undressed 
furs; the value of dressed and manufactured furs going out of Canada or 
coming in make up a comparatively small portion of the total. A large part 
of the exports consists, of course, of those furs which Canada produces in 
greatest abundance, mink being the most valuable followed by beaver, musk- 
rat and fox. On the other hand, such furs as Persian lamb, certain types of 
muskrat and rabbit, which are not produced to any extent in Canada, make 


< up the major portion of the imports. 


Exports and Imports of Raw and Dressed Furs, 1942-51 


Exports! Imports 
Year : : § ee F 
United United All United United All 
Kingdom States Countries Kingdom States Countries 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
TOAD re = 156,586 16,869,153 17,976,615 945 , 360 3,306,214 6,448 , 861 
TAO Ye Se 66,844 | 25,086,912 26,448 ,522 496,578 4,923,632 8,613,879 
1944. 28,321 25,748,651 27,029,329 250, 280 6,832,775 115434257 
1945. IES O3:27 25 26,755,604 | 29,572,474 262,775 9,078,294 21 205:4:63 
19O4AG Ase 10, 842 , 086 19,679,471 $2,291,425 LOS8Sc0. 14,764,115 DIZON, S73 
1947. 7,378,628 | 20,342,001 29,047,741 697 , 737 18,586,408 D2 451-123 
1948. 7,965,968 15,615,058 | 24,117,782 437,805 2E-1535883 24,567,786 
| 1949, LEN Sy Soy ats vey 18,078,008 23,326,656 536,072 LRA eee? S 19,576,098 
1950. 4,009 ,635,| 20,807,744 | 25,298,256 755,857 18,946,672 21,998,958 
1951 eS 200 579 1,834,659 | 31,064,201 |1,914,672 16,794,008 21,586,369 


1 Canadian produce only. 


| Processing muskrat 


pelts in a Mani- 
toba fur-dressing 
and dyeing estab- 
lishment. 


A water-wheel generator shaft weighing over thirty tons being turned to precision 
The operator is checking the coupling diameter with a micrometer. 


Manufactures 


O appreciate the reality of increasing 

manufacturing production in Canada, it 
is necessary to consider the greatly expanded economic basis on which it 
stands. Historical events, such as the discovery of a major oil pool on the 
prairies, the discovery of large-scale deposits of iron and the successful search 
for uranium, have given new dimensions to Canadian thinking and business 
planning. That is the explanation of record-breaking capital expenditure 
year by year since the end of the War. It is not the mere rate of expansion 
that is significant. There have been other periods when Canada’s population 
has grown more rapidly and in many respects the rate of industrial expansion 
was relatively as great in the late 1920’s as it is now. The significance of the 
post-war years is that never before has there been an advance on such a 
broad industrial front. Canada is no longer on the fringes of industrialization 
but is now developing the essentials of an integrated and well-balanced 
economy. 


Statistics of Manufactures, 1870-195] 


Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Year lish- Employees and of Value of Value of 
ments Wages Materials | Products! Products 
No. No. $000 ~ $'000 $’000 $£’000 
18702, ee 41,259 187,942 40,851 124,908 96,710 221,618 
LSSOA asks ae 49,722 254,935 59,429 179,919 129,757 309 ,676 
1890222 75,964 369,595 100,415 250,759 219,089 469 , 848 
19008) 14,650 339,173 113,249 266,528 214,526 481,053 
TODOS ae 19,218 5155203, 241,008 601,509 564,467 1,165,976 
LO 20 ae ere Papa i Sy") 591,753 711,080 | 2,083,580 | 1,609,169 3,692,748 
DODO eA Oe 7a 22,216 666,531 777,291 | 2,029,671 L/S 5 SSL. 3,883,446 
10QS:E eS 23,780 468 ,658 436,248 967,789 919,671 1,954,076 
LOAZO SS oe ees 25513, 762,244 920,873 | 2,449,722 | 1,942,471 4,529,173 
LOADS aA 27,652 | 1,241,068 | 1,987,292 | 4,690,493 | 3,816,414 8,732,861 
194A es ora 28,483 | 1,222,882 | 2,029,621 | 4,832,333 | 4,015,776 9,073,693 
NO 4 Sie Nae ee 29,050 | 1,119,372 1,845,773 | 4,473,669 |} 3,564,316 8,250,369 
1946 oe 31,249 | 1,058,156 | 1,740,687 | 4,358,234 | 3,467,004 8,035 ,692 
DOB eit 32,734 | 1,131,750 | 2,085,926 | 5,534,280 | 4,292,056 | 10,081,027 
1OGSIS Fin as 33,447 1,156,006 | 2,409,809 | 6,632,881 | 4,940,369 | 11,876,790 
LOAQ eee 35,792 | 1,171,207 | 2,591,891 | 6,843,231 | 5,330,566 | 12,479,593 
LOS Ome ar 35,942 118352977 27 (14 2601" 7.5 538;,535 21-53942,058 -F 13), 817,526 
LOS IP ete es sae 1,247,529 | 3,253,082 | 8,973,200 | 6,925,285 16,270,931 


1 For and since 1929 the figures tor the net value of production represent the gross value 

less the cost of materials, fuel and electricity. Prior to this only the cost of materials is deducted. 

From 1870 to 1890 and from. 1920 to 1951 the figures include all establishments irrespective 

of the number of employees but exclude construction and custom and repair work. 
3 Includes all establishments employing five hands or over. 


- The second point to be observed is the changing emphasis of Canadian 
manufacturing activity. By 1949, the period of post-war conversion was 
passed and Canada had entered a new phase of economic expansion which 
derived its dynamic from the discovery of new resources and the application 
of new processes. This meant that even the sharp recession in the United 
States in 1949 failed to have significant effects in Canada. The influence of 
Korea and the consequent rearmament program gave an added impetus to 
the expansion of Canadian industry and the development of Canadian basic 
resources. Capital expenditures which contributed most to the defence of 
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Canada were given priority. Additional capacity was created to meet the 
requirements of the specialized defence program—aircraft, electronic equip- 
ment, ships and guns—a. good deal of which had heretofore never been pro- 
duced in Canada. Measures such as steel control, credit regulations and de- 
ferred depreciation had the desired effect. There was some increase in capital 
investment in physical terms in 1951 and 1952, but more significant was 
the change in composition. A pronounced shift took place towards the 
further expansion of basic industrial capacity and away from investment in 
consumer goods and services. 


A third general observation should be made to the effect that current 
levels of manufacturing are based on business assessments of resources and 
market potentialities. Millions of dollars are being invested in oil because 
the prairies can produce oil as economically as other great fields on this 
Continent. Petro-chemical plants are being erected because the raw materials 
are readily at hand. The Kitimat project is based on the coincidence of 
abundant and cheap hydro power and access to ocean transportation, both 
of which are essential to the low-cost production of aluminum. The exploita- 
tion of the Ungava iron deposits rests on the belief that the steel industry 
of this Continent will need the high-grade ores involved in order to meet 
continuing peacetime demands. No other country is in a more favourable 
position than Canada to supply uranium for the production of atomic energy. 
Present plans of industry now under way or in the blueprint stage, while 
subject to market reverses, are sufficiently large to maintain the current 
capital outlay through to 1955. These projects will, of course, lead to other 
developments of which there is no inkling at present—for example, new 
ventures that might follow the completion of the St. Lawrence power and 
navigation development. 


= 


Finally, it should be emphasized that Canada’s development as an in- 
dustrial country is based upon and not independent of her position as a 
trading nation. Canada is sixth among the world’s industrial powers and is 
the world’s fourth largest trader. In 1951 Canada’s exports earned 23 p.c. 
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of the national income and Canada’s per capita trade at $571 was more 
than that of any other country. At the same time, Canada’s trading position 
has become more closely linked with North America, the United States taking 
nearly two-thirds of Canada’s exports. 


In 1951 Canadian manufacturing production exceeded the record of the 
previous year, rising from $13,818,000,000 to an estimated $16,271,000,000. 
Employees engaged in manufacturing totalled 1,247,529, slightly higher than 
in the previous year and salaries and wages paid reached approximately 
$3,253,082,000, an increase of $481,817,000. Cost of materials used advanced 
from $7,538,531,000 to approximately $8,973,200,000. Preliminary estimates 
of manufacturers’ shipments, January-June 1952, show a level of $8,260,211,000 
as against $8,095,014,000 for the same period in 1951. 


When manufacturing enterprise is divided into the broad industrial 
components of the standard industrial classification, it is found that all 
groups, with the exception of tobacco and tobacco products, moved forward. 
The value of output of the industries in the foods and beverages group led 
the list at approximately $3,405,114,000 in 1951 compared with $3,029,810,000 
in 1950. Iron and steel products ranked second with a value of production 
of $1,903,727,000, paper products stood at approximately $1,588,857,000, 
transportation equipment at $1,535,718,000, non-ferrous metal products at 
$1,251,908,000 and wood products at $1,147,190,000. 


Leading Industries.—Almost half the total value of production in 1950 
was accounted for by the fifteen industries listed in the following table. 
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Principal Statistics of Fifteen Leading Manufacturing Industries, 1950 


Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- Employees and of Value of Value of 
ments Wages Materials | Products | Products 
No. No. $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 

Pulp-and paperes'..2. 2. 123 52,343 169 , 246 373,882 511,142 954,137 
Slaughtering and meat- : 

WACKING icy ee Lee 15h 20,522 54,532 645 ,353 107,701 757,043 
Motor-vehicles......... 19 29,355 94,414 388 , 496 284,785 675 , 867 
Non-ferrous metal smel- 

ting and refining..... 17 19, 863 58,748 428,697 202,711 669 , 882 
Petroleum products.... 46 10,056 30,557 384,356 107,371 511,516 
Sawimills.ca-e- 2 vee T2554 58,722 111,492 252 S21 239,225 496 ,948 
Primary iron and steel. . 55 29,051 85,411 159 282 154,542 340,540 
Butter and cheese...... 1,806 DEO 22 41,951 250,017 74,353 330,709 
Cotton yarn and cloth.. 51 26,967 55,220 157,835 95,309 257-383 
iourimills 2 eee 118 4,903 11,917 DAS ASS 31,836 247 ,107 
Rubber goods, including 

LOOE WEAN cin ee 61 21,812 54,262 101,773 134,061 239,184 
Clothing, men’s factory 566 32,853 59,301 122,603 103,346 226,659 
Motor-vehicle parts... . 151 19,719 56,092 122,088 101,516 226,539 
Bread and other bakery 

DIOGUCtS? sss ee 2,608 84-149 60,073 109,213 98,412 214,586 
Clothing, women’s 

LACTORY 454 ee eee 914 28,981 55,864 102,712 91,419 194 636 


Totals, Fifteen Lead- 
ing Industries— 
0 


Grand Totals, All In- 


dustries— 
O50 ree ea aes 35,942 | 1,183,297 | 2,771,267 | 7,538,535 | 5,942,058 |13,817,526 
1949S eee ae 35,792 | 1,171,207 | 2,591,891 | 6,843,231 | 5,330,566 |12,479,593 


Percentages of Fifteen 
Leading Industries to 
All Industries 1950... 39-6 34-4 36-1 50:6 39-3 45-9 


The largest industry—pulp and paper—which has been steadily expanding 
since the end of the War, is embarking on a further stage of development. 
From 1946 to 1951 the physical volume of production of the industry increased 
by one-third and new projects were under way or in an advanced state of 
planning. For example, in British Columbia a $40,000,000 mill was nearing 
completion and projects involving around $75,000,000 were under construction. 
Other multi-million-dollar plants were scheduled for Alberta, and significant 
additions to capacity were planned by a number of Ontario and Quebec 
companies. In 1951, a 5-p.c. increase was secured in newsprint production 
by speeding up machines and by more efficient plant operation. New mills 
contributed to a 20-p.c. increase in market pulp production and a 14-p.c. 
increase in the output of paperboard and papers other than newsprint. The 
gross value of production of this industry rose from $954,000,000 in 1950 to 
an estimated $1,238,000,000 in 1951. The industry ranks first in wages 
paid, first in new investment, first in exports as well as first in value of output. 
It produced one-quarter of the world’s output of wood-pulp. Most of the 
production was processed domestically to provide 54 p.c. of the world’s 
supply of newsprint. 


Four industries in the foods and beverages group ranked among the 15 
largest in Canada. Because of the basic importance of agriculture to the 
Canadian economy these industries are in the forefront of industrial activity. 
The raw products of the farm must be further processed in meat-packing 
plants, in canning factories, in milk, cheese and butter establishments or in 
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flour mills. The value of production of the slaughtering and meat-packing 
industry amounted to $757,000,000 in 1950 and is expected to be about 
$882,000,000 in 1951; butter and cheese production was valued at $331,000,000 
in 1950 and an estimated $372,000,000 in 1951; flour-milling reported a gross 
value of production in 1950 of $247,000,000 which is expected to rise to 
$280,000,000 in 1951; the bread and other bakery products industry is expected 
to show a rise in gross value of output from $215,000,000 in 1950 to approx- 
imately $245,000,000 in 1951. In the post-war years, despite the virtual 
completion of war relief and emergency feeding programs, the food industries 
have continued to forge ahead. In 1951 farm income was the highest on record 
and agriculture’s contribution to the Gross National Product of Canada was 
30 p.c. higher than in 1950. 


The manufacture of motor-vehicles was Canada’s third largest industry 
in 1950 and the motor-vehicle parts industry ranked thirteenth. Gross value 
of production of motor-vehicles rose from $676,000,000 in 1950 to about 
$743,000,000 in 1951 when the productive capacity of the industry was nearly 
three times the pre-war capacity. In 1951 over 415,000 vehicles of all types 
were produced—a record number; in the same year retail sales of passenger 
cars amounted to $683,000,000 and sales of commercial vehicles to 
$267,000,000, both record highs. The trend of passenger-car ownership 
reflects the rising standard of living and the growth of the motor-vehicle 
industry: in 1939 there were 9-5 persons for each passenger car in the country 
and in 1951 an estimated 6-7 persons per passenger car. The development 
of the motor-vehicle parts industry also moved upward, production rising 
from $227,000,000 in 1950 to an estimated $262,000,000 in 1951. 


The fourth leading industry—non-ferrous smelting and refining—had a 
gross value of production of $670,000,000 in 1950 and an estimated pro- 
duction of $861,000,000 in 1951. Canada has been the world’s leading exporter 
of non-ferrous metals for over a decade and is also one of the world’s leading 
producers of non-ferrous metals, standing first in the production of nickel, 
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second in aluminum and zinc and fourth in copper and lead. The most. 
important base-metal ore-bodies, at Sudbury, Ont., and Kimberley, B.C., 
were discovered before the turn of the century. They contain ores of two 
or more base metals intimately associated and frequently containing appre- 
-ciable quantities of precious metals such as gold, silver and platinum. Present- 
day extraction methods are a triumph of modern techniques. Important new 
discoveries. of non-ferrous metals include copper in the Gaspe Peninsula, 
copper-zinc ores at Chibougamau and zinc in Barraute Township in north- 
western Quebec, titanium at Allard Lake on the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
nickel-copper at Lynn Lake in northern Manitoba. 


The fifth leading industry—petroleum products—grew from $512,000,000 
in 1950 to an estimated $594,000,000 in 1951. In many respects petroleum 
has been Canada’s most outstanding post-war development. -Crude petroleum 
production almost quadrupled from 1947 to 1951 and refining capacity 
increased by 50 p.c. 


For the Canadian lumber industry, 1951 was a year of near-record 
activity, the output of sawmills advancing from $497,000,000 in 1950 to an 
estimated $582,000,000. For most of the period since the end of the War, 
demand for sawmill products continued to exceed the available supply and, 
as a reflection, lumber prices more than doubled. During these years the 
annual lumber output averaged 6,200,000,000 bd. ft., a 60-p.c. increase over 
the average rate for the four years immediately prior to World War II. 


Gross value of production of the primary iron and steel industry ad- 
vanced from $341,000,000 in 1950 to an estimated $463,000,000 in 1951. The 
industry is making tremendous progress because of the expansion of iron-ore 
production; between 1945 and 1951 production of the Steep Rock’ mines 
increased from 500,000 tons to more than 1,300,000 tons and an annual 
3,000,000-ton output is expected by 1955. Potentially more important are 
the developments presently taking place in the Quebec-Labrador area. When 
production in this field gets under way in 1954, Canada should rank among the 
six largest producers of iron ore in the world. 
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~ Launching a freighter at Port Arthur, Ont. There are fifteen shipyards located at different 
points on the Great Lakes engaged in the production of commercial vessels and in 
ship repair work. 


In the textile group, three industries ranked among the fifteen largest. 
The output of the cotton yarn and cloth industry advanced from $257,000,000 
in 1950 to an estimated $272,000,000 in 1951, men’s factory clothing from 
$227,000,000 to an estimated $241,000,000, while women’s factory clothing 
remained at approximately $195,000,000. The industry in 1951 was typical 
of other consumer goods industries which faced a market softening. Invest- 
ment resources had been largely expended on the basic enlargement of in- 
dustrial capacity and in the early post-war years production had been expanded 
to meet large backlogs of demand. The outbreak of hostilities in Korea 
provided another stimulus to sales but, as this precautionary buying subsided, 
idle capacity developed in some industries. The same condition in other 
industrialized countries resulted in an increase in competition in the Canadian 
market. The gross value of production of the textile industry rose by 85 p.c. 
between 1946 and 1950. New investment was high during those years and 
despite the considerable decline in production and sales from early 1951, 
planned investment in 1952 was up to the levels of the two previous years. 


The gross value of production of the rubber goods industry advanced 
from $239,000,000 in 1950 to an estimated $312,000,000 in 1951. Canada 
ranks among the leading countries of the world as a manufacturer of rubber 
goods and the industry makes an important contribution to the country’s 
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export trade. It should be pointed out, however, that much of the increase 
in 1951 was accounted for by price advances. While many kinds of rubber 
footwear were produced at a rate exceeding that of 1950, there was a decline 
in the physical production of some important items such as passenger car 
tires. The industry is practically confined to Ontario and Quebec with 
Ontario accounting for almost 70 p.c. of production and employment. 


Geographical Distribution.—The Province of Ontario, which produces 
approximately half of the nation’s manufactured goods, has established 
recognition as one of the world’s major industrial areas. Its industrial 
production in the past ten years has more than doubled and has advanced in 
diversity as well as in volume. Practically all of Canada’s output of motor- 
vehicles, agricultural implements and starch products comes from Ontario, 
as well as more than 50 p.c. of the iron and steel products, rubber goods, 
electrical apparatus and supplies, flour and feed mill products, hosiery and 
knitted goods, furniture, fruit and vegetable preparations and tannery 
products. Ontario is the only Canadian province to produce steam and gas 
turbines, spark plugs, stainless steel rolling-mill products, and radium products 
for commercial and medical use. Ontario’s pulp and paper industry supplies 
about 13 p.c. of the world’s total of newsprint and paper products. 


Between 1946 and 1952 the number of manufacturing establishments in 
Ontario increased by 15-8 p.c. and the number of their employees by 24-1 
p.c. In the same period the gross value of production increased by 129-7 
p.c. in current dollars, or by 33-4 p.c. in constant dollars. Between 1946 
and 1951, 504 new companies began operations in Ontario, giving employment 
at the end of 1951 to 32,953 people. Most of the new companies were Can- 


adian in origin. In 1951, of 92 new undertakings, 46 were Canadian, 32° 


American, 9 British and 5 other European. Three factors have been decisive 
in the development of Ontario to its present industrial position: the proximity 
of raw materials, cheap hydro-electric power and a strategic location in 
relation to export markets not only on the North American Continent but 
overseas. 


Quebec’s importance may be illustrated by the fact that this Province 
has more than one-half of Canada’s developed hydro-electric power—an 
installed and operating capacity at the end of 1951 of almost 7,000,000 
h.p.—and more is under development. Quebec enjoys a wide variety of rich 
natural resources including most of the world’s known reserves of asbestos, 
vast iron deposits, great reserves of copper, lead and zinc, the largest known 
supply of titanium, gold in abundance and new finds of oil underlying the 
rocks of her eastern extremity, the Gaspe Peninsula. In manufacturing, 
Quebec leads all the provinces in the production of textiles, chemicals and 
some heavy industry products. From her mills come one-third of the world’s 
wood-pulp and one-fifth of its newsprint. Since the beginning of World 
War II, 5,600 new manufacturing establishments have come into the Province 
and, at the same time, agricultural productivity has continued to increase 
under the impact of modernized farming techniques. It is significant that 
the recent industrial expansion is not confined to the cities, but has spread 
through towns and villages all over the accessible areas of the Province. For 
example, since 1945 no less than 44 new industries, widely diversified, have 
settled in St. Johns, a city of 19,000 population situated about 20 miles from 
Montreal. Quebec’s large industries cover a wide range including pulp and 
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Checking the level in an oil tank at an Alberta refinery. 


paper, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes, cotton yarn and cloth, leather boots 
and shoes, clothing, railway rolling-stock, silk and artificial silk, medicinal 
and pharmaceutical preparations and fur goods. 


British Columbia’s vast forest resources were responsible for the advance 
of that Province to third position in manufacturing but the industrial base is 
being constantly widened. In central British Columbia a large aluminum 
project is being carried out, a $30,000,000 cellulose plant has been put into 
operation, and a new highway to the north is under construction. All over the 
Province, in the little towns, in the unorganized territories and in the 
major cities, the natural resources of the forest, mine and field are being 
fashioned by new and modern processes into goods and materials finding 
acceptance in domestic and foreign markets. In the past ten years the value 
of manufacturing production has more than trebled to a figure well in excess 
of $1,000,000,000. 


The Prairie Provinces are endowed with great natural resources above and 
below the ground—rich promises of oil, natural gas, uranium and base metals— 
flooding capital investment, new industry and a firm market outlook for peak 
agricultural production. During 1951, oil and gas discoveries came at the 
rate of better than one a week and estimated oil reserves soared to 
'1,700,000,000 bbl.; from Manitoba to the Rockies, natural gas and oil are 
helping to create a new industrial empire to rival the agricultural mainstays. 
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In Manitoba the value of manufacturing production established a new record 
in 1951, amounting to more than $70,000,000 above 1950. From 1948 to 


1951 new investment totalled $58,600,000 and, during 1951, 25 new industries 


started operations in the Province, bringing the total since 1946 to 245. 
Secondary industry plays an important role in Saskatchewan’s current 
activity with manufacturing production in the vicinity of! $250,000,000. 
Flour-milling, meat-packing, creameries and petroleum-refining make up the 
four well-developed secondary industries in the Province. Alberta, however, 
is the outstanding achievement of Prairie industrial expansion. In 1951, new 
construction starts on industrial development amounted to just under 
$100,000,000 and in the foreseeable future to $800,000,000 more. At the top 
of the list is the $54,000,000 celanese plant at Edmonton, largest of its kind 
in the world. The Company’s products will be cellulose acetate, various 
organic chemicals and synthetic yarn. There are many other projects in 
the same area, which is emerging as the heart of a new petro-chemical empire. 


In the Atlantic Provinces the gross value of manufacturing production 
has more than tripled since 1939. Recently the fisheries industry has been 
completely revamped, forest products operations have been expanded and 
the steel and coal industry has been improved and enlarged. At the same 
time many new manufacturing projects have been successfully organized. In 
Newfoundland new economic development is influencing fishing, pulp 
and paper, mining and agriculture. Since 1949 new projects include a cement 
plant, gypsum plant, birch plant, heavy machinery plant, tannery, marine 
oil hardening plant, cotton textile mill, fur dyeing and processing plant, 
leather goods plant, chipped board plant and an optical plant. In Prince 
Edward Island there has been a broad advance on all economic fronts. In 1951 
records were made in some branches of agriculture, particularly in creamery 
butter output, and there was steady progress in the fishing and lumbering 
industries. In Nova Scotia in that year primary industries were solving diffi- 
cult problems and the expanded national defence program was influencing 
manufacturing industries. Orders for naval rotor forgings, shells and rail- 
road cars were running into several million dollars and there was modernization 
in the basic coal, steel and fish-processing industries. In 1951 New Bruns- 
wick’s three basic industries—agriculture, forest industries and commercial 
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fisheries—moved forward and there was new exploitation of mineral and 
power resources, the latter having an important bearing on cement production 
levels. There were also major extensions to many pulp and paper mills. 
The manufacturing industries based on wood, including sash and door 
factories, a veneer plant and a plywood plant, maintained a strong position. 


Statistics of Manufdctures, by Provinces, 1950 


Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Province or Territory lish- Employees and of Value of | Value of 
ments Wages Materials | Products | Products 
No. No. $’000 $000 $000 $’000 
Newfoundland........ 850 6,682 16,246 31,506 36,712 71,063 
Prince Edward Island.. 244 1,786 2), 342 15, 243 4,284 19,811 
INOVASSCOtIAtHa cmos os 1,482 28,479 54,888 147,131 97,780 255,887 
New Brunswick....... L107 23,863 46,386 148 ,066 106, 204 263,753 
OUTED EC eee eae ee POO) 390,163 851,336 | 2,225,476 | 1,798,320 | 4,142,473 
ONtAaLloset veces o2 os cra|| SRL OOO 566,513 | 1,412,999 | 3,598,821 | 3,068,141 | 6,822,954 
MianitObdsss sens. eee 1,507 40,985 88,701 300 , 386 177,052 485 ,906 
Saskatchewan iia rec 887 10,596 23, 0£0 164,557 49,494 218,080 
oAGNotey qi delineate eer 1,671 26,732 58,416 DIZ NS 1 123,893 402 , 840 
British Columbia...... 3,696 87,375 216,657 634,178 479,606 | 1,133,017 
Yukon and Northwest 
MenritOrnes sre ¢ yet: 19 123 286 1,039 569 1,741 
Ganadacseine ass. 35,942 | 1,183,297 | 2,771,267 | 7,538,535 | 5,942,058 |13,817,526 
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Manufacturing Industries in Urban Centres.—The extent to which 
the manufacturing industries of Canada are concentrated in urban centres 
is indicated by the fact that, in 1950, in each of the Provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario, 94 p.c. of the gross manufacturing production was contributed by 
cities and towns having a gross production of over $1,000,000 each. In the 
Atlantic Provinces and British Columbia the proportions were 69 and 60 
p.c., respectively. In the Prairie Provinces manufacturing is confined largely 
to a few urban centres. 


Urban Centres with Gross Manufacturing Production of Over 
$50,000,000 in 1950 


Note.—Arvida, Que., and Copper Cliff, Oshawa and Port Colborne, Ont., may not be shown. 


Estab- Salaries Cost of Cost Gross 


Urban Centre lish- Employees and Fuel and of Value of 
ments Wages Electricity | Materials | Products 
No. No. $’000 $'000 $000 $’000 
Montreal, Que......... A127. 184,982 419,218 17,034 914,907 | 1,696,677 
Toronto;-Onescase ieee 4,011 160,063} 392,754 18,177 918,699 | 1,686,923 
Hamilton, Ont:.-3-.. ‘i 549 54,823 145 ,093 18, 862 310,380 625,481 
Windsor, Ont.......... 280 34,901 105,778 4,968 St 1503 564,870 
Vancouver, B.C........ 1,219 34,411 85,543 4,895 234,053 409 , 347 
Montreal East, Que.... 29 4,952 13575 11,463 239,798 318,204 
Winnipeg, Man....... 855 27, 804 58,991 3,087 142,487 261,781 
Sarnia Ontuceenee ce 49 T5102 21,243 11,096 99,740 169 , 803 
Kitchener, Ont........ 195 14,934 34,412 LePL9 86, 462 159,409 
London; Ontecstuicd 0s 275 15,781 37,264 2,045 77,887 158,624 
Quebec, Que.......... 434 14,810 27,329 3,564 72,615 134,262 
Brantiotd, Ont. co. 150 13,544 33,291 1,792 61,751 125,828 
New Toronto, Ont..... 37 6,589 19,091 1,689 67 , 336 124,431 
Calgary; Altara.cne. 284 7,910 18,509 1,678 89,078 122,767 
Edmonton, Alta....... 292 8,638 20,300 939 82,053 119,448 
St. Boniface, Man..... 85 4,097 10,423 927 92,795 114,751 
Peterborough, Ont..... 98 9,724 24,537 1,202 63,570 111,446 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont... 54 7,343 20,959 9,128 58,222 109,521 
St. Catharines, Ont... . 111 10,415 29,679 1 522 48 ,063 105,507 
Weasides Ont et ee 50 . 8,918 23,483 1,070 51,268 101,285 
Welland;-Onte.c% ns 58 8,016 23,657 45233 45,414 97, 308 
Three Rivers, Que..... 80 6,979 17-422 6, 204 38, 886 92,901 
New Westminster, B.C. 114 6,313 16,162 926 50,492 . 92,790 
Shawinigan Falls, Que.. 45 4,863 13,279 7,216 34,201 84,011 
Ottawa, Onte18 eee 268 9,800 22,539 1,761 37,037 80, 886 
Niagara Falls, Ont..... 81 6,106 16,428 4,941 31,992 77,563 
asalle-Quer nie a 36 3,567 8,684 4,348 38,166 TD, 933 
Sherbrooke, Que....... 100 8,107 16,178 1,158 34,978 70,059 
Ghatham=Ont: 7. oo. ¥2 3,879 9,723 ai rea VSPA 47,782 67,981 
Drummondville, Que.. . 46 8,499 18,140 5 aya es 24,144 67 , 309 
CornwalliOntiacs sae 52 6,811 16,276 cic ron | 25,463 63,605 
Saint=JohnaN Bites 107 3,314 6,629 1,052 44,813 62,271 
Lachine; Ouey.. 2.0 3 tee 54 6,886 19,263 1,020 24,425 61,865 
Sydney N:Sics, 38 S45 15,380 4,883 2OX555 57,615 
Saskatoon, Sask.< 2.35. 113 end Fi Ns) 6,045 739 42 , 269 57,158 
Regina, Sasken anew 132 2,977 7,086 1,293 40,169 54,806 
Kingston, Onta. 2. o. 70 5,168 LZ ATS 1,219 24,626 DOL 


Guelph sOntsrcccns ver 106 6,081 1S i235 990 26,406 51,890 


Employment in Manufactures 


The upswing of employment in- manufacturing, which dated from the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea in 1950, raised the index in the early months 
of 1952 to a level which for the time of year was exceeded only in the period 
of intensified wartime activity in 1943-45. Although the index showed 
month-to-month increases from Feb. 1 to Oct. 1, the figure from Apr. 1 
to July 1 was slightly lower than in the corresponding period a year earlier. 
Curtailment of activity in certain consumer non-durable goods (notably 
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textiles, clothing and leather products), a slackening in some of the durable 
manufactured goods industries as a result of steel shortages, and important 
labour-management disputes contributed materially to the minor falling-off. 
From Aug. 1, however, the 1952 index was above its position in the same 
month in 1951, although it continued below the wartime peak. Production 
for defence needs was an important factor in the substantial volume of em- 
ployment afforded in manufacturing during the year. 


Weekly wages and salaries reached an all-time maximum in 1952, re- 
flecting widespread upward revisions in wage rates. An advance in the num- 
bers and proportions of more highly-paid workers also contributed to the 
higher payrolls. The payroll index rose by 10-4 p.c. in the first nine months 
of 1952 and the accompanying gain in employment in manufacturing was 
0:1 p.c. The average weekly wages and salaries mounted by 10-3 p.c. in 
1952 over 1951, previously the peak. 

The hours reported in manufacturing averaged less than in the pre- 
ceding year, reflecting, in part, a trend towards shorter standard hours. 
Other factors contributing to the reduced averages included lower levels of 
activity in several industries and in some cases labour-management disputes. 


Monthly Indexes of Employment in Manufacturing, 1946-52 


(1939 = 100) 

Month 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
iasth ss Mieis eP SRE Go cain ae vee 154-9 163-6 172-0 174-0 171-0 182-4 183-6 
CD ch le ae etira Saul ec) Migs heehee 157°4 166:7 172-6 173-8 170-4 184-5 185-2 
NEAT See aes nee 157-2 167-1 174-1 174-2 174-5 186-3 187-3 
Dike eens re Sea 159-2 167-7 173-5 174-2 172-0 188-8 188-3 
Maxxis erent sae Sorc d 160-3 168-2 173 +2 174°4 172-5 189-9 188-7 
JUNOT ase sas Sovak eae 158-7 169-7 174-6 175-8 17523 192-0 190-9 
ARGH KS 28 Nek Gra Ate Seer PR 160-8 172-2 177-9 177-7 178-6 193-9 191-4 
PATI BL Siac ee oe attest ava 157-9 173-8 177-1 176-7 179-6 194-0 194-1 
Dep ted Spee Meet tsa 160-5 174°8 179-7 179-1 182.5 194-1 198-5 
OCC serrgeny tiomesnt eect 161-7 175-0 180-3 178-7 185-6 194-2 200-8 
UN OW se secgeeks 164-8 176-5 178-9 177-0 185-4 190-8 199-8 
oD [oe Bi pease ie a mneh Oe aa 167-0 176°-5 178-5 LS): 2 185-3 189-1 199-4 


Average Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, by Months, 1951 and 1952 


Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Month Worked Earnings Wages 

1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 

No No cts cts $ $ 
aii Gel ore Mere tastes 40-1 38-1 109-0 127-1 43-71 48-43 
Hebeecths Syne ee 42-9 41-6 110-4 127-1 47 -36 52-87 
Mar. 42-3 41-7 111-4 127-8 47-12 53-29 
TaN 0) cVitEaS Aeon opr Sec ies Ne 42-2 42-1 112-8 129-0 47-60 54°31 
May 1 42°5 41-9 114-1 129-4 48-49 54:22 
June 1 as aoe eke 41-9 41-3 115-9 129-7 48-56 53-57 
July 1 41-7 41-3 118-4 128-6 49-37 53-11 
ANG $7 Se lance bee 41-4 41-1 119-1 128-9 49-31 52-98 
Sept. 1 41-5 41-6 120-6 129-5 50-05 53°87 
Oces st 41-9 42-1 121-9 129-9 51-08 54-69 
Nov. 1 41-8 42-1 123-5 130-9 51-62 55°11 
YB reponitres Oa Bisa ae 41-9 42-5 124-5 132°1 52-17 56°14 
Twelve Months.... 41-8 41-5 116-8 129-2 48 -87 53-62 
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Capital Expenditures 


APITAL expenditures are those outlays 
made to augment and to replace the 
nation’s stock of physical capital. This stock of capital is represented by 
such things as factory buildings, mines, stores, theatres, railways, telephone 
lines, power installations and the machinery and equipment used therewith 
to enable the workers to produce with greater efficiency an increasing volume 
of goods and services. Included, as well, in the capital stock are government- 
owned assets of a physical nature such as roads, canals and office buildings 
and all houses whether rented or owner-occupied. Excluded from capital 
expenditures are outlays for the accumulation of inventories and for the 
acquisition of land. 


Capital assets are designed to last and assist in providing goods and 
services over a period of years; some types of assets, such as motors, may have 
a useful life of a very few years while others, such as buildings or power 
installations, may continue in profitable use for fifty years or more. The 
creation of these capital goods involves the diversion of resources from pro- 
ducing such items as food and clothing which give immediate satisfaction to 
the production of capital goods which will produce only items for the satis- 
faction of consumers over a period of future years. Thus, the extent of invest- 
ment spending in the nation reflects the extent to which the nation is providing 
for the future, or is becoming industrialized; it also reflects the opinion of 
businessmen as to future prospects and of governments as to future demands 
for their services. It will be noted from the following table that since 1926 
there have been two periods when capital spending accounted for a substantial 
portion of gross national product. 


Capital Expenditures in Canada, 1926-53 


P.C. of Gross P.C. of Gross 
Year Value National Year Value National 
Product Product 
$’000,000 $000,000 

LODO Re Ree eae 917 17-3 AOA O terra oicescne 1,048 15-3 
UOT fares a8 Ca 1,087 19-2 LOA Rear coe 1,463 17-2 
TODS sen eee ek 1,296 21-2 LOAD Sat en Rien 1,542 14:6 
1929 TASES 24-6 W943 2S cae kis ae 1,485 NISTOS) 
1930 DSi; Za2 VAAL Sepa nts tds 1,309 11-0 
ROS ch Sete eee erat 881 19-3 TOSS cs, ton ee hae 1,284 10:8 
TOD Drie sevens efamte = 491 13-0 194 Op scn teases 1,703 14-2 
VOSS rcs ee hs ee 327 9-2 LOA TS Sees ee 2,489 18-1 
TOS Bree rsh ees 416 10-3 EOAS et pep eee ee Salis 20:3 
1935 505 11-6 1949 3,502 21°3 
TOS 6 Tee Ge aids 590 12-6 1950 3,815 21-2 
1937 828 P55 LOST Sete ne ee A Oted. 218 
VOSS oe settee saneioe 773 14-8 AS yy Aan Nietre oo Bayne ye a DS 
NO SOEs eae eer 765 13-4 LO SSP ieee § 421 22°8 


In the period from 1926 to 1930 investment accounted, on the average, for 
21 p.c. of gross national product; in the period from 1947 to 1952 the average 
was also 21 p.c. However, in the latter period a high level of investment 
spending was maintained over a longer period with investment exceeding 
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Toronto's subway takes shape. Workmen lay ballast and rails along an open cut while 
others are busy completing the biggest ground-cover project on the continent. 


20 p.c. of gross national product in five of the six years while in the earlier 
period 20 p.c. was only exceeded in three of the five years considered. In the 
latter period, too, investment was at a much higher level than during 1926-30. 
Expenditures in 1952 were, in dollar terms, three and one-half times those of 
1929. Even if allowance is made for doubling of prices between the two 
years, the volume of investment was still some two-thirds greater. 


In addition to its significance to the long-run industrialization of the 
country, investment spending is very important in the year in which it is 
made in giving employment and income to those providing capital facilities. 


The most important immediate beneficiary of the investment program 
is the construction industry. Of total capital spending of $4,577,000,000 
in 1951 about $2,700,000,000 was spent for new houses, other new buildings 
and new structures of various kinds. In addition, about $900,000,000 was 
expended for repairs to existing structures. Thus, as estimated in the capital 
expenditure surveys, a total of $3,600,000,000 was spent on all types of 
construction in 1951. This information is supplied by agencies or bodies 
paying for the construction work being done. Other information on construc- 
tion is collected from companies and individuals actually doing the construc- 


tion work and this is given in the table following. The total value of all 
construction in 1951 is given in the table as $3,299,070,000, about $300,000,000 
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below the capital expenditure estimate, due to incomplete coverage. How- 
ever, the table contains useful information on numbers employed, salaries 
and wages paid and value of materials used, which data may be obtained 
only from those actually engaged in construction work. 

The balance of new investment spending in 1951, amounting to 
$1,842,000,000, went for purchases of new machinery and equipment, pro- 
viding employment and incomes in the manufacturing industries producing 
such machinery. 


Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry, 1950 and 195] 


Salaried VALUB OF WORK PERFORMED 
Em- Salaries. |©§ |_—_ 
Classification and . ployees and N Alterations, 
Year and Wages C ae i Main- Total 
Wage- Paid 2 tis %: tenance Value 
Earners n and Repairs 
No $ $ $ $ 
Contractors and 
=“ puilders 22002)... 1950 213,078} 523,255,178] 1,419,721,174| 199,635,484] 1,619,356,658 
1951 240,386] 659,119,823] 1,924,163,964| 206,083,623) 2,130,247,587 
Owner builders... .1950 15,180 35,040,818} 111,263,354 528,911; 111,792,265 
1951 11,378] 26,731,916 85,620,172 397,341 86,017,513 
Industrial ; 
organizations... .1950 12,782 39,495,562] 134,158,133 33,946,763} 168,104,896 
\ 1951 14,634 49,834,770} 130,913,185 42,018,817} 172,932,002 
Steam and electric 
Failwayso.ies. << 1950 46,365| 100,223,345 39,420,651] 162,040,128] 201,460,779 
1951 49,454) 117,719,304 45,284,178} 177,260,878} 222,545,056 
Hydro-electric power 
and public utility 
commissions.....1950 29,558 71,701,163} 238,570,963 22,629,778) 261,200,741 
1951 25,745 71,952,182} 227,434,169 24,950,691} 252,384,860 
Telephone 
companies....... 1950 13,909 41,276,627 71,537,381 36,809,901}; 108,347,282 
1951 14,682 46,960,586 81,464,560 42,890,823] 124,355,383 
Federal 
Government 
departments..... 1950 14,081 32,393,769 43,491,067 22,135,791 65,626,858 
1951 16,712 44,027,748 59,321,962 31,139,236 90,461,198 
Provincial 
government 
departments... ..1950 22,990 43,921,144 65,591,969 51,273,935) 116,865,904 
; 1951 30,468 52,945,695 68,303,666 57,423,399} 125,727,065 
Municipalities..... 1950 15,606 32,239,719 46,414,295 28,798,032 HS 212324 
1951 16,932 39,718,653 59,747,554 34,651,969 94,399,523 
Totals........ 1950 383,549). 919,547,325|2,170,168,987| 557,798,723|2,727,967,710 
1951 420,391) 1,109,010,677|2,682,253,410| 616,816,777/3,299,070,187 


Of immediate interest is the investment pattern in the post-war years 
and the outlook for 1953. During the post-war period, investment by all 
sectors, with the exception of consumer goods manufacturing, has been well 
above the pre-war peak of 1929 in terms of dollars. The extractive industries 
which accounted for about 14 p.c. of investment in 1929 now account for 
from 16 to 18 p.c. This reflects both the heavy investment being made cur- 
rently in the mining industry, particularly in the field of petroleum, and the 
rapid mechanization taking place in agriculture. The present increased 
emphasis on social welfare is indicated by the larger portion of investment 
being made by institutions. The same movement probably accounts for the 
increased shares of investment made by governments and for housing. The 
bulk of these increases have been at the expense of investment in consumer 
goods manufacturing. 
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Capital Expenditures and Percentage Distribution, by Sectors, 1950-53 
and Significant Years 1929-46 


Sector 1929 | 1933 | 1942 1946 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 


Value in millions of dollars 


Extractive industries!... 216 38 148 267 697 820 883 882 
Consumer goods manu- 

FACEHITIN Seon eee one, D3G: Dee 62 f5a 204 254 219 198 
Other manufacturing... . 137 15 324 18730 = 298 539 723 693 
GRItIeS aaa ae ee 344 55 202 D548: 720 900 1,097} 1,143 
Service industries....... Sil: 22 62 137 397 412 SL7 431 
haStitutions nae wep also 54 15 16 74 208 236 255 305 
FIOUSING Tsien aie stl, Re 247 76 DDS, 412 845 821 850 981 
Goveritnents !. si. c.m0. Hey 79 505 224 446 595 778 788 

Totals. 228. 1,518 327 | 1,542 | 1,703 | 3,815 | 4,577 5,122! 5,421 


Percentage Distribution 


Extractive industries....| 14-2 11-6 9-6 15-7 18-3 17-9 17-2 16-3 
Consumer goods manu- 

PAC LUPIIC Tee eee tee 15-6 8-3 4-0 8-9 5-3 5-5 4-3 3-6 
Other manufacturing.... 9-0 4-6 21-0 11-0 7:8 11-8 14-1 12-8 
WEbilitiestissy.cekanacsane Q2vf 16:8 13-1 14-7 18-9 19-7 21-4 21-1 
Service industries....... 8-6 6-7 4-0 8-0 10-4 9-0 6-2 8-0 
ITISEMCMIONS sn hae oe 3-6 4-6 1-0 4-3 5:5 Sao) 5-0 5-6 
FE QUSING ite ck ete ae PE 16-3 23-2 14-5 24-3 22-1 17-9 16-6 18-1 
Governmenticas- ease n: 10-0 24-2 32-8 13-1 11-7 13-0 15-2 14-5 

Poetalssed ak: 100-0 | 160-0 |}. 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 


1Includes agriculture, fishing, forestry, mining and the construction industry, 


Within the post-war years, two investment patterns are noticeable, 
one covering the period from 1946 to 1950 and the other the period from 1951. 
Investment in the years up to 1950 was largely concentrated on conversion 
from a wartime to a peacetime economy and provision of the facilities to 
produce the goods and services, the demand for which had been built up 
during the depression and war years. In the early years of the period the 
concentration was on investment in manufacturing industries; in the later 
years investment by institutions and service industries increased their share 
of the total. Throughout the whole period the extractive industries and 
utilities each year increased their share of the investment program, reflecting 
the increasing foreign and domestic demand for Canada’s primary products, 
and the longer-run developments in hydro, transportation and communica- 
tions facilities. 


Events following the outbreak of hostilities in Korea placed different 
demands upon the economy and this is reflected in the change in the invest- 
ment patterns in 1951 and 1952. In these years investment for defence and 
defence-supporting industries took precedence. This emphasis was facilitated 
by government measures which gave priorities in scarce materials to industries 
considered essential to defence and which forbade the charging of depreciation 
against capital assets acquired for less-essential purposes. Other measures 
discouraged, to some extent, house-building activity. As a result, in both 
1951 and 1952, the share of investment accounted for by heavy manufacturing 
industries, utilities and government rose rapidly with declines being evident 
in service industries and in house-building. 


The following table shows current capital expenditures by type. The 
1953 figures are estimates based on surveys of capital expenditure intentions. 
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Capital Expenditures, by Type, 1951-53 


oe Soe oG ooo Percentage Distribution 
1951 1952 1953 1951 1952 1953 

Construction— 
ELOUSINS: einen ate eee 821 850 981 17-9 16-6 18-1 
Other bualdingr... es Ae pe rae 951 1,095 1,197 | 20-8 21-4 Dap Asiat 
Est MME CTI sweet sever ueemen. katie 919 1.163 1,206 20-1 DD. 22-2 
Na Tet be hae coe ecg ee Ap ey 44 49 48 1-0 0-9 0-9 
Totals, All Construction..... 2,735 3,157 3,432 59-8 : 61-6 63-3 
Machinery and Equipment....... 1,842 1,965 1,989 40-2 38-4 36-7 
Totals, Capital Expenditures.| 4,577 Bot 22 5,421 100-0 100-0 100-0 


Some indication of the physical decline in house-building may be ob- 
tained from the following table on housing starts and completions. Housing 
starts in 1951 were at the lowest point since 1946 while completions reached 
their low point in 1952. The recovery in starts apparent in 1952 will likely 
be followed by an increase in completions in 1953. | 


Perhaps what has been happening in the investment field in recent years 
may be better illustrated by reference to some of the more important projects 


A low-cost housing project in Western Canada. Since 1945, government-sponsored plans 
have accounted for about one-third of the new houses constructed across the country. 


Heavy capital investment in new structures, plant expansion and machinery and equipment 
has greatly increased Canada’s basic industrial capacity in the post-war period. Shown 
here are the rolling, tube and rod mills of Noranda Copper and Brass Limited, Montreal 
East, which have recently been considerably enlarged. 


Dwelling Units, including Conversions, Started and Completed, 1947-52 


Item 19471 19481 19491 1950 1951 1952 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
HtantSinis as alse wie ols 210 95,340 93,931 95,270 72,079 85,461 
Completions Gant o 19, 25k 81,243 91,655 91,754 84,810 76, 302 


1Excluding Newfoundland. 


completed or under way. One of the points of greatest interest is the oil 
development in Alberta. In addition to the investment required in the oil fields 
themselves, over $200,000,000 has been spent on expanding petroleum-refining 
facilities across Canada. One $60,000,000 oil pipe line has been built and 
another expected to cost $80,000,000 is under way. Further large expendi- 
tures have been made for tankers to transport oil on the Great Lakes. In 
the base-metal field the most spectacular project has been the development of 
new nickel-copper deposits in far northern Manitoba, involving the moving 
of a whole townsite and mine workings more than 100 miles into the wilderness 
and the building of a railway to service the operations. In Quebec, a 360- 
mile railway to the new iron deposits near the Labrador border is being pushed 
towards completion. On the Pacific Coast, the most important develop- 
ment is the large aluminum project now under way, the first stage of which 
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alone will cost in the neighbourhood of $200,000,000. These are but a few 
of the highlights in investment spending in recent years. Mention could be 
made of other new developments all across the country: the great increases 
in primary steel capacity being brought about in Ontario; the new petro- 
chemical industry with its developments in Quebec, Ontario and Alberta; 
vast new hydro-electric projects in the central provinces and on the west 
coast; the building up of an aircraft industry; and the expansion of the pulp 
and paper industry, particularly in British Columbia. 


In December 1952 a survey was made of the investment intentions of 
business, institutions, governments and house-builders for 1953. The results 
of this survey are summarized in the following table. 


Investment Intentions in 1953 as compared with Capital Expenditures 


in 1952 
Machin- Per- 
Sector Construc- | ery and Total centage 
tion Equip- of 
ment Total 
$'000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 
Agriculture, fishing and forestry.......... 1952 96 505, : 601 LAs s7: 
1953 95 490 585 10-8 
Mining, quarrying and oil wells........... 1952 145 66 pate t 4-1 
: 1953 163 86 249 4-6 
EOUSEMUICEL OS: moe ikea eae ee 1952 6 65 71 1-4 
1953 4 Al 48 0:9 
Totals, Extractive Industries........ 1952 247 636 883 17-2 
1953 265 617 882 16-3 
Consumer goods manufacturing........... 1952 53 166 219 4-3 
: 1953 50 148 198 3:6 
Otherrmantifacturing 2.5.24.) i ese 1952 290 433 723 14-1 
: 1953 262 431 693 12-8 
Witilities: ss lee ee a eee la O52 668 429 1,097 21-4 
1953 667 476 1,143 21-1 
Senviceindustness¢ ac cee arena ve 1952 135 182 317 6-2 
1953 241 190 431 8-0 
TTStitUtiOnS <a io ee. ee es es 1952 226 29 255 5:0 
i 1953 270 35 305 5:6 
SeELOUGHI Castres” Fe TEE at ABE My oor 1952 850 — 850 16-6 
1953 981 <= 981 18-1 
Government departments................ 1952 688 90 778 15-2 
1953 696 92 788 14-5 
Totals, All Sectors................ 1952 3,157 1,965 5,122 100-0 
1953 3,432 1,989 5,421 100-0 


The industrial pattern in 1953 will show some modification of the trends 
apparent in the two previous years. The easing in the materials situation, 
the lifting of the Government’s deferred depreciation regulations and the 
legislative encouragements to house-building have been conducive to increased 
investment planning by non-essential industries and house-builders. Some 
of the heavy manufacturing industries have completed their large-scale 
investment projects with the result that, during 1953, investment in this 
sector is expected to be somewhat lower. The iron and steel and the pulp 
and paper industries plan cut-backs from 1952 levels. At the same time, 
expanded investment programs are planned for consumer goods industries, 
as well as for petroleum, transportion equipment and non-ferrous metals 
industries. Increased investment in mining and in utilities is also indicated 
by the stated intentions of businessmen. 
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Labour 


URING the past half-century, Canada has 

D changed from an essentially rural and 

agrarian economy to one in which non-agricultural industry and urban areas 

are of major importance. This transition has had a profound effect on 

Canadian workers, both economically and socially. Increased productivity, 

brought about in part by tremendous technological advances, has reduced 

the proportion of the labour force required to provide necessities, thus set- 

ting free a larger proportion of workers for the production of other goods 
and services. 


Accompanying the growth of manufacturing industries and the use of 
changed techniques in the production of an ever-widening variety of pro- 
ducts, there has been a great variation in the types of jobs available and in 
the skills required. Subdivision of labour and specialization tend to make 
the worker of to-day more dependent upon the work of others to provide 
him with his needs and demands than was the case in the comparative self- 
sufficiency of rural life and skilled craftsmanship at the turn of the century. 


Increasing industrialization and the rapid growth of urban centres have 
brought about the need for group organization and protective legislation. 
Government legislation protects the worker against the hazards of a more 
complex economic structure, while labour organizations, active in the interests 
of labour, now form an integral part not only of the community but of the 
nation as well. 


The Labour Force 


The labour force of Canada, as measured by sample surveys conducted 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, includes those people at work plus 
those currently available for work. ‘Work’ in this sense means types of effort 
for which remuneration is normally received. However, the labour force also 
includes those persons who did unpaid work which contributed to the running 
of a farm or a business operated by a relative. Thus a coal-miner or a shop- 
keeper is considered to be in the labour force but a housewife or a student is 
not. The labour force is not a fixed body of persons, but is a stream through 
which most individuals flow for a shorter or longer period. It is constantly 
changing, as new workers enter and old ones leave. 

In June 1952, the Canadian labour force numbered 5,329,000 people, 
or almost 54 p.c. of the non-institutional civilian population, 14 years of age 
or over. Of the 4,581,000 people outside the labour force, 3,754,000 were 
women, 86 p.c. of whom were keeping house. Students numbered 703,000 
and 645,000 persons were permanently unable or too old to work or were 
voluntarily idle. 

About three out of four people in the labour force are male and almost one- 
half of those in the labour force are from 25 to 44 years of age; the average 
female worker is considerably younger than the average male worker. 
Occupationally, one worker out of six is in agriculture; geographically, 
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Coal-miners pr 
paring to ¢ 
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almost two out of three live in Ontario or Quebec. The percentage of the 
labour force to the total population 14 years of age or over is lower in New- 
foundland, the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia than in the rest of 
the country. 


In non-agricultural industries, which employ 4,298,000 people of whom 
one-quarter are women, about 87 p.c. of the men and 92 p.c. of the women are 
paid employees. In agriculture, on the other hand, paid employees form a 
relatively small element—hardly more than one worker in seven even at 
harvest season. 


Estimates of the Canadian Civilian Labour Force and its Main 
Components, June 1, 1931, and 1941-52 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age or over) 


Persons with Jobs— Civilian 

Eeeore | rota’ | Persons-'| Now 

Year | In Non-Agricul- re Jobs and Civilian Not in Insti- 
tural Industries ent Total| Seeking Labour Labour tutional 
SS Sate é Work Force Force Popula- 

Paid Other! tion? 

1931..| 2,006 421 1,203 3,630 475 4,105 2,934 7,039 
1044 sc le2\ 2538 476 ISRO) 4,224 193 4,417 SOD 7,969 
1942...) 2,770 488 eel 27, 4,385 134 4,519 3,381 7,900 
1943..] 2,906 434 1107. 4,447 75 4,522 35 25 7,797 
1944. ./ 2,950 369 1196 4,445 62 4,507 3,349 7,856 
1945..| 2,914 363 L134 4,411 72 4,483 3,509 7,992 
1946...) 2,957 481 1,261 4,699 125 4,824 3,891 SaELS 
POAT A ets elole? 548 1,163 4,823 91 4,914 4,019 8,933 
1948..} 3,201 Sei ASG 4,915 81 4,996 4,057 9,053 
TPAD Salo O12 548 IRE) 4,970 101 SISO AL! 4,140 9,211 
19503.} 3,410 562 1,061 5,033 149 mys ey) 4,413 9,595 
19513.) 3,640 535 997 Di lile 83 5255 4,459 9,714 
LOS 232 oh Se 516 924 os 222 107 5,329 4,581 9,910 

1 Employers, ‘own-account’ and unpaid family workers. 2 Not including persons in 
remote areas or Indians on reservations. 3 Includes Newfoundland. 


> 
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Industrial and Occupational Distribution of Persons with Jobs, by Sex, 


Week ended May 31, 1952 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age or over) 


All Persons with Jobs Paid Workers 


Industry or Occupation 


Male Female = fae Male Female Aaa 
Industry— 

SP WALTICUIEUTE@ss =. cou. ect Sa 839 85 924 99 1 105 
| EXO) Pauw Extn SRR wae t Ob ogres warming meters ae 76 1 Td 62 1 63 
ishing trapping. 10. sears 41 1 43 13 1 14 
Miininesaqiarrwine. cea tie 95 1 98 93 1 95 
Mantiacturing snes. . cul iach: 1,084 267 125354 1,020 258 1278 
Consthichlion: sams. 1 he eee 349 1 356 282 1 289 
‘ALransportations.crns. cat ome 366 52 418 332 51 383 
Public-utilitiess.ioe sinks ess © 54 1 59 54 1 59 
SRDAG Chon arse eek a ocr. de YATE 247 774 399 205 604 
Finance, insurance?............ 91 68 159 80 68 148 
SEIWICOMSae te ee ee ges 531 432 963 451 398 849 

Total sash Mee ee es 4,053 1,169 5222 2,885 1,002 3,887 

Occupation— ‘ 
Managerial an 28h cae. jou ees 409 48 457 158 iby 175 
Professional. trecee oan cciac hie: 222 122 344 187 118 305 
Clericaliee nk ee eee 261 330 591 261 324 585 
ranspOnraviOnims er a 6 phi see 343 1 346 323 1 326 
Coimmilhtea tion... sae ee 41 34 7S 41 34 75 
Commerciale ae 200 147 347 193 WATE 320 
Finaneia lea resis eee ote ar 35 1 36 31 1 32 
SERVICE teins suse eee 214 219 433 201 200 401 
ANGricultural tone Lee 844 85 929 104 1 110 
Fishing, logging and trapping... 102 1 103 63 1 64 
IVE Ii oa as eas. Beato ieee 64 — 64 . 63 —_ 63 
Manufacturing and mechanical5. 735 170 905 715 162 877 
Constructions ec... sae 316 1 Siz, 281 1 282 
Isa bOurersi#iiec: ss SRR ae 267 1 PAS) 264 1 272 

1Less than 10,000. 2 Includes oil wells. 3 Includes storage. 4In- 
cludes real estate. 5 Includes stationary enginemen and ‘occupations associated with 


electric-power production. 


Employment in 1952 


The upward movement characterizing both employment and payrolls 
in the major non-agricultural industries in recent years continued during 
1952, but on a lower scale than in either 1950 or 1951. To some extent, the 
slower rate of gain resulted directly and indirectly from industrial disputes 
that caused substantial losses in employment and man-working days. 
Another factor was a decline in activity in certain industries, mainly those 
manufacturing non-durable goods, particularly textiles, clothing and leather 
products. 


Reflecting widespread and substantial increases in wage rates, and also 
some changes in industrial distribution, the index number of payrolls for the 
first nine months of 1952 rose to a new maximum, exceeding by over 12 p.c. 
the figure for the same months in 1951 when the gain over the preceding year 
had been greater, at 19 p.c. The advances in the average weekly wages 
and salaries were similar in the two years, standing at about 10 p.c. 

There were widely distributed but moderate gains in employment in 
1952 in most of the industries covered by the monthly surveys. The expansion 
in construction took place to a considerable extent on defence and industrial 
projects, involving in some cases unusually long hours of work and high earn- 
ings. Asaresult, the payroll index and the average weekly wages and salaries 
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in this group showed percentage increases exceeding those in other major 


industrial divisions. The reduction in the index of employment in forestry | 


was partly due to declining export markets, but prolonged labour-management 
disputes in British Columbia in the summer of 1952 also contributed to the 
lower levels recorded in the first nine months of the year as compared with the 
same period in 1951. 


Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls, and Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries, by Industrial Groups, 1951 and 1952 


Note.—The figures are averages for the first nine months of 1951 and 1952 and are ex- 
clusive of Newfoundland. (1939=100)- 


Index Numbers of— Average Weekly 
Wages and 
Employment Payrolls Salaries 
Industry |---| 
POs RAG aCe 
1951 | 1952 In- 1951 | 1952 In- 1951 | 1952 In- 
crease crease crease 
$ $ 

Forestry (chiefly logging).| 207-9] 192-5| —7-4| 557-8] 609-6 9-3) 46-79] 54-98] 17-5 

INA Bib aa ace Dean ete ay errant ei 116-6) 123-7 6-1} 238-7} 277-2| 16-1]| 58-70] 64-33 9-6 

Manuiacturingt.ipe a 189-5] 189-7 0-1) 419-2! 462-9} 10-4] 50-36} 55-57| 10-3 

Durable goods......... 235-5| 242-2 2-8] 522-4) 595-3] 14-0] 53-83) 59-69} 10-9 

Non-durable goods..... 159-6] 155-8} —2-4| 343-8] 367-7 7-0) 47-03] 51-45 9-4 

Constrictione: a. sass: 169-5} 185-9 9-7} 427-7] 535-9] 25-3) 47-15} 54-12] 14-8 

Transportation, storage 

and communication. ...| 174-7| 184-6 §-7| 324-8] 363-1} 11-8] 53-22] 56-26 ier, 

Public-utility operation...| 186-3] 193-4 3-8) 347-4) 402-4) 15-8] 55-02] 61-33] 11-5 

rade: wie te eee Stigce 172-4) 175-0 1-5) 333-1] 367-7} 10-4] 42-23) 45-98 8-9 
Finance, insurance and 

réal estate. <. Sl... 22...) 1L67=7| 179-1 6-8} 264-7) 301-7| 14-0}) 45-85] 48-99 6:8 

SOUV ICC wy cee eo es ake 180-5} 186-7 3-4) 344-5] 377-0 9-4] 31-31] 33-72 7-7 

Industrial Composite. .| 178-0) 182-1 2-3} 370-4) 416-0} 12-3] 48-80) 53-63 9.9 


Examination of the provincial figures shows a generally upward movement 
in employment except in British Columbia, where the falling-off was largely 
due to the strike in the logging and lumbering industry. The greater-than- 
average gain in Alberta was due largely to developments in the oil and related 
industries. 


Index Numbers of Employment, by Provinces, 1951 and 1952 


NotTe.—Figures are averages for the first nine months of 1951 and 1952. 


Province 1951 | 1952 |_ B.C. Province 1951 | 1952 | _P-C. 
Increase Increase 
Prince Edward Island} 174-5} 190-7 9-3 Saskatchewan...... 145-0} 152-9 5-4 
INOVai SCOLIA <a ee 146-6} 153-1 4-4 Alberta 2s. hess. 199-5) 213-4 7-0 
New Brunswick...... 178-1] 181-0 1-6 British Columbia. ..] 187-6] 187-0} —0-3 
Opebeciere’ . Mata 165-6|-172-4 4-1 a 
Ouitanionters seer es 189-8} 191-5 0-9 Provincial 
Manito bajcvs tase. n cc ile la 6 1-8 Composite....| 178-0} 182-1 2-3 


Wage Rates, Hours of Labour and Working Conditions 


The trend of wage rates in Canada has been steadily upward since the 
beginning of World War II. To show this trend, index numbers of wage rates 
by industry are compiled in the Department of Labour and published in the 
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Labour Gazette and in the Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of Labour 
in Canada. These indexes, however, cannot be used to compare wage levels 
in one industry with those in another. 


The basic statistics are average straight-time wage rates or average 
straight-time piece-work earnings and do not therefore include overtime or 
other premium payments. Information on wage rates by occupation and 
industry is collected by means of a survey of employers conducted as of Oct. 
1 each year with a sample survey each April in order to determine the inter- 
vening trend. 7 


¢ 


The general increase in wage rates from 1939 to 1951 was 142 p.c. with 
an estimated additional rise of 2:2 p.c. between October 1951 and April 1952. 


Index Numbers of Wage Rates for Certain Main Groups of 
Industries, 1901-51 


(Rates in 1939 = 100) 


Manu-| Con- | Water | Steam Urban General 

Year |Logging| Coal | Metal | fac | struc- | Trans-| Rail- | Trans-) Tele- || aver- 
: Mining} Mining} turing | tion port | ways Se Ne phones || aget 

1901.. 51-4 47-4 61-2 S508) 43-9 33-7 32-8 ma 38-1 
1905.. 57-0 49-5 58-7 42-8 44-7 36°5 Si 43-1 
1910.. 64-0 54-0 62-5 an ° 50-9 48-4 44-1 44-0 49-9 
1OTS 61-1 58-7 66-2 50-1 59-4 54-0 49-8 50-2 ate 53-2 
1920.. 142°5 113-3 102-9 | 102-4 | 106-0 |} 105-2 108-2 99-7 92-2 107-0 
1925— 95-2 96-1 93-3 92:3 99-8 90-4 91-2 96-4 89-1 93-8 
19300e 97-5 97-1 93-9 95-5 119-1 97-2 100-0 | 102-3 94-7 99-9 
1935 425 73-1 95-0 92-6 87-0 93-6 81-1 90-1 94-3 93-0 88-4 
1940...] 104-9 | 102-1 102-8 | 104-3 104-3 105-2 100-0 | 103-9 101:°3 103-9 
1945...| 153-3 146-2 128-2 146-5 131-1 144-6 | 125-5 126-6 | 125-6 | 141-8 
1946...| 167-4 | 146-7 135-7 161-5 143-9 162:3 142-3 139-5 125372 155-2 
L941 9 Set 166-7 157-7 183-3 155-0 | 183-8 | 142-3 162-3 S22 173-7 
1948...} 218-8 | 192-9 1731212205012 14643) 2b 170-2 175-0 -| 140-4 | 195-8 
1949...] 216°2 196-1 180-8 | 217-9 184-2 | 213-8 170-2 1792 Os 1515 204-6 
1950...} 213-9 | 200-7 192-0 | 230-7 194-0 | 236-3 179-2 192-1 158-9 || 215-9 
1951...| 246-2 | 217-9 | 222-5 | 261-6 | 217-2 |. 256-0:} 207-4 | 215-2 175-8 || 243-6 


1 Includes laundries. 


Track laying is a 
husky man’s job, 
but modern tech- 
niques and mach- 
inery are reducing 
the physical foil 
and speeding up 
the work. This 
power wrench 
tightens or loos- 
ens bolts quickly 
and efficiently. 


During the twelve months ended Oct. 1, 1951, the normal work week 
of plant workers in Canadian manufacturing decreased about three-quarters 
of an hour to a national average of 43-6 hours. At that date, 70 p.c. of the 
plant workers in manufacturing were on a five-day week, as compared with 
65 p.c. in October 1950; in about half the establishments with a five-day 
week, the number of hours normally worked was 40. Only 23 p.c. of plant 
employees in manufacturing were working in establishments where the 
weekly schedule was more than 45 hours. 


The percentages of non-office workers on a five-day week in other major 
Canadian industrial groups were as follows: mining, 40-3; transportation, 
storage and communication (exclusive of steam railways), 45-5; public 
utilities, 71-5; trade, 33-1; and services, 20-3. 


Workmen’s compensation 
laws in certain provinces 
provide for the rehabilita- 
tion of injured workmen. 
Here patients in an Ontario 
convalescent centre are as- 
sisted to regain their occu- 
pational skill before return- 
ing to their jobs. 


Arrival of a stretch- 
er case at the 


Malton, Ont., Con- 
valescent Centre. 


Apprentice _ silver- 
smiths at work. 


| For office workers, the weekly work schedule most common was 37-5 

| hours; only 17-0 p.c. had a normal weekly schedule of more than 40 hours. 

| Approximately two-thirds of office workers in the six major industrial groups 
were on a five-day week in 1951. 


Practically all industrial workers in Canada are paid for vacations of 
at least one week. By October 1951, almost 90 p.c. of the plant workers in 
es manufacturing and more than 98 p.c. of the office employees in Canadian 
| manufacturing were working in establishments where they could become 
eligible for an annual paid vacation of two weeks provided they had fulfilled 
the necessary service requirements. For plant employees, this minimum 
| employment requirement was most commonly five years, although an 
| increasingly high proportion were working in establishments which granted 
a two-week paid vacation after shorter periods of service. Office workers 
| usually received two weeks after only a year of service. 


Close to half the plant workers were in establishments providing a three- 
week paid vacation, usually after 15, 20 or 25 years of service. About 55 
p.c. of the office workers covered in the survey could become eligible for a three- 

| week vacation after fulfilling similar minimum service requirements. 


Labour Legislation 


Most of the laws for the protection of labour in Canada are provincial. 
Within provincial authority are those that regulate and provide for inspec- 
tion of mines, factories, shops and other workplaces, establish a minimum 
age for employment, set limits on daily and weekly hours of work, fix 
minimum rates of wages, provide for annual holidays with pay and ensure 
= the payment of compensation for injuries received at work. 


All provinces except Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island have 
factory Acts, and all except Prince Edward Island have mines Acts. In all 
| provinces, a minimum age is fixed for most types of employment. Five 
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provinces have laws setting working hours of eight per day and 48 or less | 


per week. All provinces except Prince Edward Island have minimum wage 
legislation under which minimum rates are set for most classes of workers 
except farm labourers and domestic servants. The Nova Scotia Act does 
not apply to men, and in Ontario no orders respecting men are in effect. In 
seven provinces there is legislation for applying wages and hours conditions, 
reached by agreement in a representative section of an industry, to all em- 
ployers and workers in the industry and area. In six provinces most employers 
are required to grant their workers an annual paid vacation of one week or 
more. Workmen’s compensation laws in all ten provinces provide compen- 
sation for industrial accidents and diseases through a system of state insurance 
under which employers are collectively liable for compensation and medical 
costs. Apprenticeship laws in all provinces provide for the training of 
young people in designated skilled trades through a combination of on-the- 
job training and class instruction for a period usually of four years. During 
his training an apprentice receives a proportion of journeymen’s rates of pay. 
Grants from the Federal Government have enabled the provinces to expand 
the program since the War. 


Two new types of law recently enacted are equal pay laws in Ontario 
and Saskatchewan and a law in Ontario prohibiting discrimination in em- 
ployment on the grounds of race, creed, colour or national origin. 


To encourage collective bargaining and promote harmonious relations 
between employers and employees in undertakings within provincial juris- 
diction, all provinces have labour-relations Acts. Under these Acts, an 
employer is required to bargain for the conclusion of a collective agreement 
with a trade union representing his employees. Conciliation services are 
available if negotiations break down. Strikes and lockouts are prohibited 
until the procedures set out in the Act have been carried out. 


Under Federal laws, an unemployment insurance plan covers most 
workers throughout Canada and, associated with unemployment insurance, a 
nation-wide chain of employment offices is available to all workers and 
employers (see p. 238). Fair wages legislation requires contractors for federal 
public works and government equipment and supplies to limit daily and 
weekly working hours to eight and 44, and to pay ‘“‘fair and reasonable’ 
wages, generally accepted as current in the district. From Jan. 1, 1953, all 
government contracts will contain a clause prohibiting discrimination by the 
contractor in hiring and employment on grounds of race, national origin, 
colour or religion. The Canada Shipping Act sets standards for the welfare 
and safety of seamen. The Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, 
authorizes the Minister of Labour to co-operate with the provinces in carrying 
on various types of vocational training. The Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act governs labour relations in undertakings within federal 
jurisdiction. 


Federal Legislation re Collective Bargaining and Conciliation.—The 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, which came into effect 
on Sept. 1, 1948, replacing earlier labour-relations legislation, applies to 
industries within federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, interprovincial 
railways, canals, telegraphs, steamship lines and ferries, both interprovincial 
and international aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations, and works declared to be for the general advantage of Canada. The 
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An employee with many years of experience applies his skill to winding the stator of a 
waterwheel generator. 


Act provides that provincial authorities may enact similar legislation for 
application to employees within provincial jurisdiction and make arrangements 
for the administration of such legislation by the federal authorities. 


The Minister of Labour and the Canada Labour Relations Board, com- 
posed of four representatives from organized labour and four from manage- 
ment, a chairman and a vice-chairman, jointly administer the provisions of 
the Act. The legislation provides for the right of free association of employees 
and employers, for the safeguarding of that right by prohibiting unfair labour 
practices, for compulsory collective bargaining between trade unions and em- 
ployers upon notice following certification or upon notice to negotiate the 
renewal of an agreement. Where direct negotiation fails to produce an 
agreement, conciliation services may be provided by officers and boards. 
Strikes and lockouts and the taking of strike votes are prohibited until the 
legislative procedures of negotiation and conciliation, laid down in the Act, 
have either been satisfied or the Minister has refused to appoint a Conciliation 
Board. Where a Board has been appointed, a strike or lockout may take 
place seven days after the report of the Board has been given to the Minister 
of Labour. Where the Minister neglects to appoint a Board, a strike or 
lockout may take place after 15 days or earlier if the Minister gives notice 
of refusal to appoint a Board. 
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Labour Organization 


Almost one-third of Canada’s non-agricultural wage-earners are union. 


members. Geographically, the distribution of this group follows closely that 
of the population generally. Thus, 61 p.c..of the total union membership 
is found in Ontario and Quebec, 14 p.c. in British Columbia, 13 p.c. in the 
Prairie Provinces, and 10 p.c. in the Maritimes. Each urban community with 
a population of 30,000 or more contains at least 2,500 union members. These 
communities account for three-quarters of the membership. 


The majority of union members belong to unions affiliated with one of 
the larger central labour congresses. At Jan. 1, 1952, approximately 75 p.c. 
of the membership was included in unions belonging to the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada (523,000 members) and the Canadian Congress of Labour 
(331,000 members). The greater number of unions affiliated with these two 
congresses are international organizations with headquarters in the United 
States. A further 89,000 workers belong to the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour. About 12,000 are in unions affiliated only with 
United States labour congresses. The remainder of the 1,146,100 unionists 
belong to smaller labour groups or independent unions. One large group 
among the independent unions is the International Railway Brotherhoods, 
comprising 41,000 members. 


The major function carried on by the unions is collective bargaining. 
To-day, more than 5,000 agreements are in effect throughout Canada. The 
agreements cover such matters as wage rates, hours of work, union security, 
vacations, and statutory holidays. In the major industrial groups, the 
percentages of workers under agreement during 1950 were as follows: mining 
72-1 p.c.; manufacturing 49-1 p.c.; construction 43-9 p.c.; electricity and 
gas 51-3 p.c.; transportation and communications 77-3 p.c.; trades 7-0 p.c.; 
and services 10-8 p.c._ There is little organization as yet among agricultural 
workers and, as a consequence, practically no collective bargaining takes place. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Unemployment Insurance Act 1940, which came into operation in 
July 1941, provides for a contributory scheme of unemployment insurance 
and a nation-wide free employment service. The Act is administered by an 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, consisting of a Chief Commissioner and 
two Commissioners—one appointed after consultation with organized labour 
and one after consultation with employers. Regional and local officers strate- 
gically located across the country handle applications for employment and 
claims for unemployment insurance benefit. 


All persons employed under a contract of service are insured unless 
specifically excepted. Exceptions include such employments as agriculture, 
fishing, domestic service, school-teaching, and those employed on other than an 
hourly, daily, piece or mileage basis with annual earnings exceeding $4,800. 
Persons employed on an hourly, daily, piece or mileage basis are insured 
regardless of their earnings level. Employers and their insured workers con- 
tribute equally, the contributions being based on the wages or salaries earned. 
The Federal Government adds one-fifth of the total employer-employee 
contributions and pays administration costs. 
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Rates of Contribution and Benefit under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act 


(Effective July 14, 1952) 


Weekl 
Gaceriniiors | Rates of Benefit 
Range of Earnings ens Person Without Person With a 
Em 1 d a Dependant Dependant 
ployer 5 Ove? |—____________ Sala haan cae 
erson | Daily | Weekly | Daily | Weekly 
‘ cts cts $ $ $ $ 
While Earning in a Week— : 
esssthanse 9002.5 3. ee 18 18 0-70 4-20 0-80 4-80 
oA9 OO ct 0-6 1429 Ons ec en eo 24 24 1-00 6-00 1-25 7-50 
O'S OOFLO2 9.2050 Dee ee has 30 30 1-45 8-70 2-00 12-00 
S21 OOS 26:90 ee eG rie AS 36 36 1-80 10-80 2-50 15-00 
PTO CO PO OO ae ene teen | 42 42 Deals 12-90 3-00 18-00 
$34-00:t0: $45.99 |i et 48 48 2-50 15-00 3-50 21-00 
$43 COLOC MOE peas ai eene ee: 54 54 2-85 17-10 4-00 24-00 


During the calendar year 1951 there were 1,141,555 initial and renewal 
claims filed, 828,332 claimants were considered entitled to benefit on initial 
and on renewal claims, and benefit payments totalled $72,769,192. Com- 
parable figures for 1950 were 1,057,979 claims, 832,767 entitlements to benefit, 
and payments of $94,500,207. 


During the first six months of 1952, a total of 760,580 initial and renewal 

claims were filed in Local Offices across Canada. Claimants considered entitled 

to benefit on initial and on renewal claims numbered 568,465 while benefit 
: payments amounted to $72,883,220. 


Tea reaches Canada 
in bulk and is pack- 
aged in Canadian 
plants for the retail 
market. 


Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, by Industrial 
Group, Sex and Province, as at Apr. 1, 1951 


Industrial Group Males Females Province Males Females 
PANOT CU GUPER ncn ees 1,690 490 || Newfoundland..... 40,770 5,960 
Forestry and logging...| 105,420 2,360 
Fishing, hunting and Pe island tn 5,820 2,100 

tr LI Sete see ee: ; 320 100 : 
Mine ee and Nova Scotia. 1.0 83,850 19,150 
Oilaviellcn sears ee 90,870 2,160 : 
Manufacturing... . ||. 880,400 | 280,680 || New Brunswick....| 73,630 | 17,180 
Construchonyce.. co 167, 700 4,680 Quebec 641.080 226.950 
Transportation, storage SANE Sey ae : : 
and communication.| 276,310 44,,520-1Ontario>.2 5. 426: | 902-110 338, 230 
Public-utility operation 34,140 4,070 
Trade eee es ace kcal 298, 840 188,420 || Manitoba......... 127,640 42,520 
Finance, insurance and 
realestate..... 6... 43,870 61,210 || Saskatchewan...... 50,270 18,690 
SEV ICG Aen gue aenk cot ats 187,600 138 2207 Albertacsee 104520 30.730 
Unspecified 3% 325.5... 5,440 1,600 ake : ; 
Unemployed.......... 148 , 240 38,500 || British Columbia... 211,150 65,500 
Totals.............|2,240,840 767,010 Totals. ee 2,240,840 767,010 


Provision was made for the payment of supplementary benefits during 
the period Feb. 28 to Apr. 15, 1950, and in subsequent years during the 
period January to March, to certain classes of contributors whose contributions 
would ordinarily be insufficient to establish benefit rights. Both employee and 
employer contributions were increased by one cent a day to provide these 
payments at rates equal to approximately 80 p.c. of the regular benefit rates. 
During the period for which supplementary benefit was payable in 1951, 
75,219 persons were paid $3,922,395. 


The National Employment Service.—The Unemployment Insurance 
Commission also operates the National Employment Service rendering service 
to all employers of Canada and to all workers regardless of their insurance 
status. Unemployment insurance benefit is paid to eligible insured persons 
when it is certified that the Employment Service is unable to refer them to 
suitable work. The employment offices of the Commission, more than 200 
in number, are linked in a national chain through a system that enables an 
employer to draw workers from distant areas when applicants are not avail- 
able in his own locality, and which permits workers to seek employment in any 
part of Canada when there are no job vacancies near at hand. 


Job-finding facilities are provided for persons in technical and managerial 
occupations and for applicants whose earning capacities have been impaired 
by physical or other handicaps. Facilities also exist for vocational guidance 
and counselling of young workers and other applicants entering the employ- 
ment market for the first time. This activity is carried out in co-operation 
with school and educational authorities. In co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Labour, the Employment Service has assisted in the establishment 
in employment in Canada of displaced persons and other immigrants, par- 
ticularly from European countries. 


In 1951 a total of 926,149 vacancies were filled by the Service for Canadian 
employers. Of these 735,248 were jobs for regular employees and 155,492 
were casual placements: the number of persons transferred to jobs in other 
areas was 35,409. 
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Vocational Training 


The Training Branch of the Department of Labour is responsible for the 
administration of the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, which 
provides financial assistance to the provinces for various types of training 
agreed upon between the Federal Government and the provincial govern- 
ments concerned. 


Training programs and activities include apprenticeship training, the 
training of supervisors and foremen, trade training for unemployed persons 
who require such training to fit them for suitable employment, special pro- 
grams for handicapped persons, and both general and specialized courses 
under the Youth Training Program for rural young people in agriculture, 
homecraft and handicrafts. Financial assistance is also given to nurses-in- 
training and to university students in the form of grants or loans. 


The cost of classes specially organized for the training of workers in 
defence industries is shared on the basis of 75 p.c. from the Federal Government 
and 25 p.c. from the province in which the classes are conducted. The full 
cost of organizing and operating trade-training programs for members of the 
Armed Forces and special classes for the rehabilitation of veterans is borne by — 
the Federal Government. 


The Federal Government is assisting in the organization and operation 
of vocational technical schools below university grade in each province for a 
ten-year period that started in 1945. The $20,000,000 provided for this 
purpose is allocated according to the number of persons in each province in 
the age group 15 to 19 years. An additional $10,000,000 was allotted to 
be used for capital expenditures for buildings and equipment before Mar. 31, 
1952. Under the terms of agreement, the amount paid to a province must be 
matched from the provincial treasury. The total budget of the Training 
Branch for the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, is $5,481,000. 


Government Annuities 


_ The Canadian Government Annuities Act was passed in 1908 to authorize 
the issue of Government annuities, the purpose being to encourage and aid 
Canadians to make provision for old age. Any resident of Canada may pur- 
chase a Canadian Government annuity up to $1,200, payable for life only, 
or for life with a guarantee period of 5, 10, 15 or 20 years, or for the lives of 
joint annuitants with continuation to the survivor. Immediate annuities 
may be purchased in a lump sum-and are payable immediately. Deferred 
annuities, usually bought by employed persons, are purchased by payment of 
periodic premiums or a single premium, and are payable on retirement. 


Annuities may be purchased under individual contracts or by members of 
groups under group contracts. A group contract is generally an agreement 
with an employer to implement a retirement plan approved by the Minister 
of Labour, the purchase money being, as a rule, derived jointly from the 
employer contributions and deductions from wages. 

On Mar. 31, 1952, annuity income of $26,341,603 was payable under 
58,057 contracts. The number of deferred annuities being purchased by 
individuals privately was 99,887. The number of group contracts was 915 
covering 131,749 registered employees. The balance at credit of the Annuities 
Fund was $675,931,703. 
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Transportation 
Communications 


XTENSIVE and efficient transportation 
E and communication facilities are vitally 
necessary to Canada, perhaps more so than to most other countries. Canada 
extends more than 4,000 miles from east to west and its main topographic 
barriers run north and south, tending to separate one section of the country 
from another. The relatively small population of 14,000,000 is mainly con- 
centrated in a narrow uneven strip along the southern border but, as Canada’s 
vast resources come under development, the movement is gradually north- 
ward. Distance to markets is always great, whether goods are destined for 
domestic consumption or for export. The task of keeping this vast area— 
3,845,774 sq. miles—with its scattered population, closely integrated by rail, 
road, water and air transportation facilities and by radio, telegraph, tele- 
phone and post office communication facilities is fundamentally important to 
Canada’s economic development and to the maintenance of national unity 
and identity. 


¢ Transportation 


The range of requirements for transportation services is so wide that no. 
single medium can meet the demands of industry and the travelling public. 
The railways have served and will continue to serve as the principal facility 
of movement because only they have the capacity to supply cheap all-weather 
transportation in large volume over continental distances. But they are 
being faced to an increasing extent with selective competition from air, water 
and other land transport enterprises each of which is specialized by reason 
of advantages derived from its particular technique of operation. 


The air lines, for example, are specialized in speed of movement which 
gives them a definite advantage in the transport of passenger and mail traffic. 
The air lines, too, are taking over the opening up of new areas for develop- 
ment, a job formerly carried on by railway and waterway facilities. But speed, 
lower capital outlays in instituting service and ability to reach otherwise 
inaccessible areas have been instrumental in establishing the air lines in this 
field. To-day there are many isolated mining properties that have been 
prospected, proven, developed and maintained by air transport. 


Water carriers are specialized in low-cost bulk movement of goods in 
which speed of service is not a critical factor. Most of the movement in 
this field is over the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterways. About 50 p.c. of 
the lake tonnage is engaged in carrying grain and the balance carries ore, coal, 
pulpwood, limestone and general cargo. Also a fleet of specialized tankers 
now carries crude petroleum from the Head of the Lakes to the refineries at 
Sarnia. The oil pipe line itself, a relatively new development in Canada, can 
now be considered as a means of transportation that has a definite advantage 
over other methods for the movement of petroleum and petroleum products 
where a very large volume is assured over a sufficient number of years to 
amortize the initial costs of construction. 
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The roads have, of course, since the earliest days, played an unparalleled 
part in local passenger and freight movement. Their service has gradually 
extended until now they form great arteries for both short- and long-distance 
commercial and passenger traffic. The relatively low cost of operation of 
commercial road vehicles makes them particularly suitable for short-haul 
traffic moving in comparatively small volume. 


Railways 


There are two great railway systems in Canada, the Canadian National 
Railways, a government-owned system formed from the consolidation of 
several private and government lines in 1923, and the Canadian Pacific, 
a joint-stock corporation which began transcontinental operations in 1885. 
Each has a transcontinental line and a network of branch lines connecting 
the principal urban and rural centres of Canada. Each company constitutes 
a tremendous organization, serving the public in many fields of transportation 
and communication. The C.N.R. is Canada’s largest public utility operating, 
in addition to its rail network and the multifarious associated facilities, a 
fleet of coastal and ocean-going steamships, a nation-wide telegraph service 
providing efficient communication between all principal points of Canada 
with connections to all parts of the world, express facilities in Canada and 
abroad, a chain of hotels, a scheduled trans-Canada air service and a trans- 
atlantic air service. The C.P.R. in addition to its far-flung railway operations, 
also has a fleet of inland, coastal and ocean-going vessels, a north-south air 
line system which is one of the world’s greatest air freight carriers, a trans- 
pacific air-line service to the Orient and the Antipodes, a chain of year-round 
and resort hotels, a cross-Canada telegraph network, a world-wide express 
service, and a truck and bus transport service. . 


These two transportation systems co-operate, under government super- 
vision, in avoiding unnecessary duplication of railway service. They have 
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long-standing agreements for the joint use of certain terminals, joint running 
rights, joint switching and other types of operation, use of each other’s lines 
in cases of necessity, as well as joint ownership of property. The Board of 
Transport Commissioners controls freight and passenger rates as well as other 
matters relating to the construction, operation and safety of railways. 


The combined length of line operated by these two companies, together 
with that owned by a number of smaller companies, was 58,150 miles in 1951, 
Gross operating revenues of all railways amounted to $1,088,583,789 and 
operating expenses were $977,577,062 compared with $958,985,751 and 
$833,726,562 in 1950. The 64,300,417,559 ton-miles of freight carried in 1951 s 
was an increase of almost 8,763,000,000 ton-miles over 1950. Passengers 
carried numbered 30,995,604 compared with 31,139,092 in 1950 and employees 
averaged 204,025 as compared with 190,385. : 


Although actual track mileage has increased very little since the 1920's, 
great strides have been made in efficiency and speed of service. Since 1928 
the mileage obtained per serviceable freight-car day increased from 33 to 45 
and the daily mileage of serviceable freight locomotives rose from 107 to 
152. The average carload increased from 25 to 30 tons, while the average 
freight train increased from 1,409 to 1,749 tons. Average freight train speed 
rose from 13 to 16 miles per hour and gross ton-miles per train hour increased 

from 18,500 to 28,100. Thus, the railways now furnish 58 p.c. more freight 
transportation with 12 p.c. fewer locomotives and 12-4 p.c. fewer freight cars 
and, in terms of quality, the average speed has been raised by 23 p.c. This 
improvement was accompanied by a significant decline in fuel consumption 
and the use of relatively less manpower. The most important recent develop- - 
ment in motive power was the introduction of the diesel locomotive. The 
total number in service at the end of 1951 was 574. 


Urban Transport Services 


Widespread changes in urban transport systems have been taking place in 
recent years. Electric street railways have been replaced or supplemented in 
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many Canadian cities by motor-buses and trolley-buses, and a large number of 
inter-urban electric lines have been abandoned. In most cases urban and inter- 
urban transportation systems are owned and operated by the municipalities. 


In 1951, urban transit systems carried 1,428,121,000 passengers compared 
with 1,457,202,000 in 1950.° Inter-urban services carried 100,927,879 passen- 
gers, 1,935,199 fewer than in the previous year. There has been a definite 
downward trend in traffic on transit facilities since 1948. One contributing 
factor is the great increase in the number of new motor-vehicles available in 
Canada. A large proportion of the 2,900,000 private passenger vehicles 
in use, including motor-cars, motorcycles and bicycles, is competitive with the 
transit systems. The recent rapid development of suburban areas has had the 
effect of encouraging the purchase of private cars as well as increasing the 
operating costs of transit company service. At the same time, the advance 
in fares made necessary mainly because of this suburban expansion has dis- 
couraged to some extent the previously profitable short-haul city traffic. 
General fare advances were responsible for the increase in revenue from 
$152,029,085 in 1950 to $158,805,912 in 1951, since patronage dropped 2 p.c. 
in the year. Though the industry generally showed little profit in 1951, con- 
siderable amounts continued to be spent on modernization and improvements. 


Roads and Highways 


. Canada, at the end of 1950, had 166,899 miles of surfaced road and 400,256 
miles of non-surfaced road. Of the surfaced road, 142,022 miles were gravel, 
22,775 miles were bituminous-surfaced and 2,045 miles concrete. 
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All roads, except those in the Territories, the National Parks and Indian 
Reservations, which are the responsibility of the Federal°Government, are 
under the jurisdiction of provincial and municipal authorities. Of the almost 
$278,000,000 spent on new construction and maintenance of roads, bridges, 
ferries, etc., in 1950, $243,000,000 was supplied by the provincial governments 
and the remainder by the federal and municipal governments. To appreciate 
fully the extent of usage of public roads and the high cost of maintenance, it 
must be realized that motor-vehicle registrations have more than doubled 
in the past 15 years, rising from 1,240,124 in 1936 to 2,872,420 in 1951. In 
addition to domestic traffic, Canadian highways carry millions of foreign 
tourist cars annually, more than 7,277,000 entries having been recorded in 
1951. Again, apart from wear and tear by vehicles, the natural climatic 
conditions are severe and play havoc with the roadways in the form of snow, 
frost, floods, etc. . 


The construction of a national coast-to-coast highway was sanctioned 
in December 1949, each participating province undertaking to construct and 
maintain that portion of the highway, other than on federal lands, within its 
borders. The general administration and co-ordination of the program is 
the responsibility of the Federal Government, which also shares with each 
province the cost of new construction to a maximum of 50 p.c. as well as part 
of the cost of existing highways taken into the plan. 


All the provinces, except Quebec, had signed agreements with the Federal 
Government by the spring of 1952. The mileage of the route selected by the 
participating provinces totals 4,580 miles. By the end of March 1952, 4,258 
miles were considered passable for vehicular traffic, but only 1,986 miles were 
paved. 


Sections of the road system which will eventually be linked together to form the nation- 
wide Trans-Canada Highway are gradually being completed. However, major feats 
of engineering still face the road builders—blasting 150-fooft cliffs along the Fraser 
River, tunnelling through British Columbia’s mountains and bulldozing through timber 
and rock barriers in northern Ontario. 


Motor- Vehicles 


There were more motor-vehicles registered in Canada in 1951 than ever 
before. Of the 2,872,420 registrations—compared with 2,600,511 in 1950— 
2,097,594 were passenger cars and 774,826 commercial vehicles, including 
688,784 trucks, 8,659 buses and 77,383 other vehicles. Registrations in the 
different provinces were as follows: Newfoundland, 20,058; Prince Edward 
Island, 16,896; Nova Scotia, 105,262; New Brunswick, 83,023; Quebec, 
500,729; Ontario, 1,205,098; Manitoba, 171,265; Saskatchewan, 215,450; 
Alberta, 259,841; British Columbia, 291,417; and the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories, 3,381. 


Provincial revenues from motor-vehicle registrations and licences reached 
a high of $73,707,694 in 1951, and provincial gasoline tax revenues amounted 
to $178,505,307. Taxable gasoline sold, most of which was consumed by 
motor-vehicles, amounted to 1,528,905,858 gal. in 1951. 


The apparent supply of new passenger vehicles in 1951 amounted to 
282,920 cars, 58,221 less than in 1950. The 1951 figure includes 243,155 cars 
made for sale in Canada plus 42,631 imports less 2,866 re-exports of imported 
cars. In that year, 275,686 passenger cars valued at $683,182,846 were sold, 
as well as 109,962 trucks and buses valued at $266,976,665. Only 33 p.c. of 
the number and 20 p.c. of the value of these vehicles were financed by finance 
companies. The average financed value was $1,514. 


Motor-Carriers.—The movement of freight and passengers by motor- 
vehicle has assumed great importance in the national transportation picture 
during the past quarter-century. Since the end of World War IJ, particularly, 
motor-vehicle traffic has made giant strides forward with the improvement 
in equipment and the extension of hard-surfaced highways. 


Motor-carrier statistics do not represent a complete coverage of the 
industry, which is made up predominantly of small businesses with hundreds 
of licensees, each operating one or two trucks. Their bookkeeping is often 
sketchy and, at the same time, amalgamations and retirements are numerous, 
making a census difficult. In 1949, 3,493 carriers reported and, of these, 
1,830 were small operators with revenues under $8,000 for the year, most of 
them driver-owner operated. Eight hundred and forty carriers had revenues 
of between $8,000 and $19,999 and 823 had revenues of $20,000 or over. 


Statistics of Motor-Carriers, 1946-49 


Item 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Investment in land, buildings, 


and; equipnients. 2.%rs esol $ 72,725,752 | 91,278,837 |100,116,005 | 119,207,606 
FRGV CINE ant yas cede eee TO $ |102,241,162 118,139,496 {132,579,445 | 152,841,541 
Equipment— 

Wich S(O Sy Aa Shee Re Ang ae ag, No. 6,652 T-A83 7,858 7,980 

Tractors, sémi-trailer.a. 2... £ QESSi 2 65.4, 2,867 3,875 

Tra LETS rteoe rte, Fy kee ie sf 1,368 1791 1,694 Deol: 

BUSES ee eie se ee ope eee oes ade 3,824 AAS DHS) 4,090 4,612 
Passengers carried.....4......% “ 1261,041,676 |281,651,437 |295,671,927 | 376, 187,096! 


Freight, inter-city and rural....ton] 11,944,384 | 13,071,660 | 13,843,387 14,021,489 


1 Increase due largely to the inclusion of two companies formerly reported as electric 
railways. 
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Shipping 
Shipping on the waterways of Canada, including canals, inland lakes 


3 and rivers, is open to all countries of the world on equal terms except in the 
| case of the coasting trade. 


During 1951, customs officials reported 118,875 vessel arrivals in foreign 
and coasting service as compared with 115,485 in 1950 and 112,577 in 1949. 
4 It was, relatively, the busiest year since 1940 when a war-inspired peak of 
a 124,453 arrivals was recorded. Registered net tonnage of vessels arriving 
amounted to 108,311,140 tons, the heaviest on record; the tonnages arriving 
at the five major ports were: Vancouver, 17,752,313 tons; Montreal, 8,251,462 
tons; Victoria, 7,869,598 tons; Halifax, 5,040,478 tons; and Quebec, 4,051,591 
tons. The total tonnage of all cargoes loaded and unloaded in foreign trade 
at all Canadian ports amounted to 65,549,193 tons of which 33,133,080 tons 
or 50-5 p.c. was carried by vessels of Canadian registry. 


As in former years, the bulk of foreign trade was with the United States 
- which accounted for 40,616,881 tons, or 62 p.c. of the total. Canadian vessels 
ig carried three-quarters of this water-borne commerce. In trade with other 
countries, however, Canadian shipping fared less well, carrying only 2,367,726 
tons of a total of 24,932,312. Most of this freight was carried by vessels of 

the United Kingdom, United States, Panama, Norway and Sweden. 


a Commodities imported amounted to 38,269,394 tons, an advance of 3-5 
- p.c. over the 1950 total. This increase, mainly due to larger quantities of 
bauxite, petroleum and products, iron ore, limestone and general merchandise, 
was distributed among the three geographical regions as follows: Atlantic 
was down 9-4 p.c., Great Lakes was up 11-4 p.c., and Pacific up 4-8 p.c. 


Exports rose to 27,279,799 tons, an increase of 6,051,869 tons or 28-5 p.c. 
over the 1950 total of 21,227,930 tons. Commodities which were exported in 
larger quantities, with the 1950 totals in parentheses, include: wheat, 6,620,022 


2 tons (4,253,260); oats, 668,562 tons (158,380); barley, 1,002,246 tons (334,235) ; 


ae 
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iron ore, 3,382, 146 tons (2,362,584); pulpwood, 1,934,906 tons (1,000 ad as 
well as wood-pulp and asbestos and other ores. 


The gross investment in vessels, docks, wharves, warehouses, land and 
buildings, and equipment reported by the water transportation industry in 
1950 amounted to $230,632,000. Gross income received from this investment 
was $190,773,000. The industry employed 19,905 workers and paid out 
$40,100,000 in salaries and wages, an average of $2,015 which did not include 
the value of meals and lodging estimated at $5,746,000. 


Harbours 


Eight of the principal harbours—Halifax, Saint John, Chicoutimi, 
Quebec, Three Rivers, Montreal, Churchill and Vancouver—are administered 
by the National Harbours Board. Seven other harbours are administered by 
commissions that include municipal as well as federal appointees. In addition, 
there are about 300 public harbours, all of which come under the supervision of 
the Department of Transport. 


Facilities provided to enable interchange movements etude the neces- 
sary docks and wharves, warehouses, special equipment for handling bulk ~ 
freight, harbour railways, grain elevators, coalbunkers and oil-storage tanks 
and, in some cases, dry-dock accommodation. 


The freight loaded and unloaded at a larger port from sea-going vessels 
frequently constitutes a surprisingly small part of the total freight handled. 
Usually, the volume coming in or going out by coasting vessels is larger. It is 
not possible to obtain statistics of freight handled in all ports and harbours, 
but the water-borne cargo loaded and unloaded at the six principal ports in 
1951 was as follows:— 


Inward Outward 
tons tons 
NIGHET CAD Soria ole tele, eae eRe cere creaires cone IA) 6,797,082 8,119,958 
Man COUN ER ait oie ih eee ae a es ee aa 5,961,684 5,196,216 
Bie RUUD ic Guna eerie, Ae UR nec re ah toes dact hee rte amy 2,296,266 1,582,009 
Sarit VON Mes wee pawn ees Seiad UR A Nod 1,028,729 1,328,836 
EATER IV ETS oe i ca oe ee aaa SERA RUS 2,636,993 557,021 
Que DEC Se Rice wa G. Ae oa orate ere trent ease 1,948,999 863,951 


Operating revenues and expenditures of these six harbours in 1951 
amounted to $14,563,154 and $8,782,347, respectively. 


Canals 


There are six canal systems in Canada: (1) between Fort William and 
Montreal, (2) from Montreal to the International Boundary via the Richelieu 
near Lake Champlain, (3) from Montreal to Ottawa, (4) from Ottawa to 
Kingston, (5) from Trenton to Lake Huron, and (6) from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Bras d’Or Lakes in Cape Breton. These canals open to navigation from 
the Atlantic about 2,000 miles of waterways. 


The St. Lawrence River, improved by a system of canals above Montreal, 
and the Great Lakes with their connecting rivers and canals, form one of 
the busiest waterways in the world. The canals constructed between 
Montreal and Lake Superior include the Lachine, Soulanges, Cornwall, 
Farran’s Point, Rapide Plat, Gallops, Welland Ship and Sault Ste. Marie. 
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Their aggregate length is 75-92 miles. The 31 locks on these canals over- 

come a rise in level of 554 feet. The canals on the St. Lawrence have a navi- 

gable depth of up to 14 feet but between the lakes the navigable depth is 

25 feet, permitting the passage of large lake freighters from the Upper Lakes 

to Prescott on the St. Lawrence. Plans are under way for deepening the 

St. Lawrence channel to permit these freighters passage to the Atlantic and 
. to allow large sea-going vessels to ply the Great Lakes. | 


In 1951, the tonnage of traffic using all three canals—the St. Lawrence, 
the Welland Ship and the Sault Ste. Marie—was 591,442. Traffic using the 
St. Lawrence system only amounted to 5,256,275 tons. Vessels moving 
between Lake Ontario and Lake Superior carried 3,968,414 tons. Of the 
29,325,034 tons of freight passing through Canadian canals only during 1951, 
87 p.c. was transported in Canadian vessels. For the Welland Ship Canal, 
the percentage was 79 and for the St. Lawrence canals, 97. Domestic vessels 
carried all freight passing through smaller canals. 


4 Civil Aviation 

The control of civil aviation in Canada is under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government. The Department of Transport deals with the technical 
side which includes matters of registration of aircraft, licensing of airmen, 
establishment and maintenance of airports and facilities for air navigation, 
air traffic control, accident investigation, and the safe operation of aircraft. 
Certain statutory functions with respect to the issue of licences to operate 
commercial air services and the subsequent economic regulation of commercial 
air services in accordance with the dictates of the public interest are assigned 
to the Air Transport Board. 
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Trans-Canada Air Lines North Star skyliner over Ottawa and Hull. These aircraft serve 
Canada on international, transcontinental and transatlantic routes. 


Air transport services are grouped into two broad classes: (1) Non- 
scheduled services, and (2) Scheduled services. 


Non-Scheduled Services.—Non-scheduled services include specific point- 
to-point services not on regular time schedules; charter and contract services; 
and specialty services such as crop dusting, aerial photography, sutreying, 
forest fire patrol, timber cruising and fish cultivation. 


The non-scheduled services provide access to sections of Canada that are 
inaccessible by other means of transportation, and also act as feeders to the 
scheduled air lines. Vital to the exploration and development of the remote 
parts of Canada, the use of aircraft has made many northern projects econo- 
mically sound and physically possible. Journeys which previously required 
months of slow and arduous travel by canoe and dog-team can now be accom- 
plished in a few hours. 


Millions of tons of supplies, equipment and machinery have been trans- 
ported by air to those remote areas that would otherwise have had to await 
the building of many miles of roads or railways for their development. 


At Mar. 31, 1952, there were 165 commercial operators licensed to con- 
duct non-scheduled and specialty services, and there were 109 flying schools 
and flying clubs licensed to conduct flying training. 


Scheduled Services.—Trvans-Canada Air Lines.—During the calendar year 
1951, Trans-Canada Air Lines provided air transportation for 980,000 passen- 
gers, a record volume of traffic in the company’s 15-year history. The total 
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revenue mileage flown increased by 11 p.c. over 1950, with an additional 
16-p.c. increase in revenue ton-miles. Growth of air transportation reflected 
the general expansion of Canadian economy, and the air line met the increased 
public demand for air travel by increasing flight frequency in existing routes 
rather than by geographical expansion of operations. The only exception was 
the inauguration of service between Montreal and Paris, which established, 
for the first time, a direct link between Canada and continental Europe. 


At Dec. 31, 1951, Trans-Canada Air Lines was providing service for 
passenger, mail and commodity traffic over nation-wide routes totalling 
9,126 miles, and overseas routes totalling 8,688 miles, touching at England, 
Scotland, Ireland, France, Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica, Barbados and 
Trinidad. 

In the domestic service, 949,849 revenue passengers, 4,094,521 ton-miles 
of mail, and 4,063,420 ton-miles of commodity traffic were carried in 1951-52 
as compared with 838,271 passengers, 3,682,812 ton-miles of mail, and 3,876,670 
ton-miles of commodity traffic in the previous year. 


Overseas flights during 1951-52 accommodated 46,674 passengers, 
542,156 ton-miles of mail, and 2,018,958 ton-miles of commodity transport, 
compared with 40,452 passengers, 409,998 ton-miles of mail, and 1,689,189 
ton-miles of commodity transport in 1950-51. 


Gander Airport, N'f'ld., the most strategic point on the trans-oceanic air route. It serves 
mainly as a refueling and service stop for all air traffic in the North Atlantic area 
which includes the United States, Bermuda, Canada, Europe and the Azores. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited.—This company operates scheduled 
domestic services with a total of 9,525 route miles together with overseas 
services from Vancouver to Australia, New Zealand and the Orient totalling | 
15,295 route miles. 


The 15 scheduled domestic services operated by CPAL supply regular 
transport between the larger cities and the far northern terminals and inter- 
mediate points. The overseas services comprise a fortnightly service from 
Vancouver to Australia and New Zealand via San Francisco, Honolulu, 
Canton Islands and Fiji, and a weekly service to Tokyo and Hong Kong wa 
the Great Circle. 


Domestic operations during the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, with the 
preceding year’s figures in parentheses were: 5,395,779 (4,753,788) revenue- 
miles, 68,431,051 (53,544,691) passenger-miles, 1,087,307 (1,072,892) cargo 
ton-miles and 572,644 (399,751) mail ton-miles were flown, and 177,476 
(152,379) revenue passengers were carried. 


Overseas operations during the same period, with preceding year’s 
figures in parentheses, were: 2,666,247 (1,734,256) revenue-miles, 54,084,388 
(34,113,629) revenue passenger-miles, 143,217 (113,507) cargo ton-miles >: 
and 91,285 (43,912) mail ton-miles were flown, and 12,650 (6,417) revenue 
passengers were carried. 


Maritime Central Airways Lid.—Operates scheduled geruices between 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and between the 
Magdalen Islands and Prince Edward Island. 


Queen Charlotte Airlines Ltd.—Operates scheduled services eounecane 
Vancouver and Victoria with points north in the Pacific coastal area. 


Central Northern Airways Ltd.—Operates scheduled services out of 
Winnipeg into the mining area of northwestern Ontario. 


Rimouski Airlines Lid.—Operates a scheduled service on the north shore 
of the St. Lawrence River. : 


International Agreements.—Canada’s position in the field of aviation as 
well as its geographical location makes imperative its co-operation with other 
nations of the world engaged in international civil aviation. Canada played a 
major part in the original discussions that led to the establishment of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization now with permanent headquarters 
at Montreal. Canada has actively participated in the deliberation of ICAO 
and its many committees and, as a result, has secured the benefits of the joint 
knowledge and experience of all Member States in the technical and economic 
aspects of every phase of civil aviation. 


In recent years Canada has been a signatory to agreements concerning 
civil aviation with Australia, Belgium, Denmark, France, Ireland, The Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, United Kingdom and 
United States. On the North Atlantic, Canada was given extended rights for 
traffic from Ireland, Iceland and the Azores, and also rights in Brussels by the 
Belgian Government and landing rights in France by the French Government. 

On the Caribbean route, rights have been obtained in Florida from the 
United States and for points of call in British territories. In the Pacific, 
agreements provide for calls at Honolulu, Fiji and Hong Kong. In the trans- 
border field, TCA has the right to operate from Montreal to New York, and 
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from Montreal and Toronto to the Bahamas and Jamaica with stops at 
Tampa or St. Petersburg, Florida. Operating certificates have been issued 
to 14 Commonwealth and foreign scheduled services flying into Canada. 


Telegraphs and Cables 


In 1951 there were seven telegraph systems operating in Canada, four 
in conjunction with the railways, two operated by the Federal Government, 
and one small system owned and operated independently. One United States 

company uses lines crossing Canadian territory. 


On Apr. 1, 1950, a new Crown corporation, the Canadian Overseas Tele- 
communication Corporation, took over the operations and external tele- 
communications assets in Canada of the Halifax and Bermudas Cable Com- 
pany, the Pacific Cable Board, Cable and Wireless, Ltd., and the Canadian 
Marconi Company. This new Crown corporation was sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment in 1949 to establish public ownership and consolidation of the radio 
and cable systems in line with the recommendations of the Commonwealth 
Telegraphs Conference held in Australia in 1942. The Corporation now 
operates 23,826 nautical miles of cable and a trans-oceanic wireless system. 
In addition to the Crown corporation, two private companies operate cable 
and wireless systems. In all there are 35 cables between Canada and the 
United States, England, Ireland, the Azores, Australia, New Zealand, St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, and Bermuda. Two cables link North Sydney and 
Canso, N.S., three cables North Sydney and Newfoundland, and three cables 
Canso, N.S., and Newfoundland. 


These systems have 430,050 miles of telegraph wire in Canada, 5,298 
miles outside of Canada, and 62,942 nautical miles of submarine cable be- 
tween Canada and other countries. Multiple circuits in 1951 produced 
1,263,304 miles of channels for telegraphic use. In the same year, a total of 
21,815,837 telegrams and 1,785,836 cablegrams, excluding messeuce:] between 
foreign countries, were handled by these systems. 


Telephones 


At the end of 1951, Canada had 3,113,766 telephones or 22 per 100 
population. The estimated number of telephone calls on all systems in Canada 
reached a peak of 5,273,644,419 in 1951, representing an average of 1,694 calls 
per telephone or 376 calls per head of population. Long-distance calls, too, 
attained a new record at 127,406,419, and calls to other countries were gener- 
ally higher. Canadians are currently within telephone reach of 87 countries 
and connections are possible with nearly 96 p.c. of all telephones in the world. 


Of the 2,904 telephone systems operating in 1951, no fewer than 2,255 
were co-operatively owned systems serving the rural districts in most prov- 
inces. The largest of the 448 stock companies were the Bell Telephone 
Company and the British Columbia Telephone Company; the former, with 
its subsidiaries, operating in Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick, reported 
62 p.c. of all telephones in Canada. The provincial systems of the Prairie 
Provinces reported 11 p.c. of the total. Provincial and federal systems serve 
outlying districts where no commercial service is available. 3 


Since the end of the War, the operations of the telephone companies have 
grown impressively and this progress has been paralleled by some remarkable 
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technical advances. The adaptation of the principles of radio transmission, 
introduced in 1928, has been extended so that to-day the standard carrier 
systems transmit 16 separate conversations on open wire and 12 on cable. 
Special equipment has been installed to permit the use of cable carrier for 
distances of 20 to 200 miles; previously it had been used only on longer routes. 


-Carrier has added greatly to the capacity of the country’s long-distance 
network, and most long-distance calls are now put through while the caller 
holds the receiver. Expansion is also taking place in operator toll-dialing, 
whereby a long-distance operator in one city may dial the actual number 
required in another city belonging to the same inter-toll dialing group, instead 
of passing the call to an operator. 


There have been advances also in radio-telephony. Mobile telephone 
service is now provided in several Canadian cities and a number of micro- 
wave units have been set up since the War. These are useful as substitute 
submarine cable over short distances—between Prince Edward Island and the 
mainland, for example, and across the St. Lawrence at Quebec city. Canada 
possesses an intricate, efficient telephone network which permits the average 
Canadian to make more use of telephone service than a citizen of most other 
countries in the world. 


Capital investment in telephone systems amounted to 909,581,399 in 1951 
and employees, numbering 47,387, received $117,677,652 in salaries and wages. 


Radio 


At Oct. 1, 1952, there were operating in Canada 157 standard broadcast 
i: band stations, of which 20 were Canadian Broadcasting Corporation stations 
and 137 were privately owned stations. In addition there were 35 shortwave 
stations, 27 of which were CBC and 8 privately owned, together with 5 CBC 

and 31 privately owned frequency-modulation stations. 
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Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—The publicly owned Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation is operated as a national public service; privately 
owned stations provide local community service, and many are affiliated 

with the CBC networks. As constituted under the Broadcasting Act, the 
CBC is responsible to Parliament through a Minister of the Crown. From 

time to time the work of the CBC is reviewed by a special committee of the : 
House of Commons. The last such committee, reporting in December 1951, ss 
endorsed the earlier recommendations of the Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences, which had made an exhaustive 
study of broadcasting in Canada. The Commission had recommended that 

the CBC continue to have direction and control over radio broadcasting in 
Canada, and that it have the same control over television. 


CBC policy is determined by a Board of 11 Governors who act as 
trustees of the national interest in broadcasting. The Governors, representing 
the main geographic divisions of Canada and various facets of Canadian life, 
are appointed by the Governor General in Council for three-year terms. The 
Chairman is appointed for a ten-year term on a full-time basis. Day-to-day 
operations and administration of the system are the responsibility of a 
General Manager and an Assistant General Manager. “The CBC’s income for 
radio broadcasting is derived from an annual statutory grant and from 
income from commercial programs. Less than 24 p.c. of the total hours of 
network broadcasting is devoted to commercial programs. 


: 


Radio Broadcasting Facilities and Program Service—The CBC operates 
56 transmitters for its National Service and two for the International Service. : 
Twenty are standard band AM stations, and eight of these are of 50,000 watts, . 
to give good service to rural areas. Five are frequency-modulation trans- 2 
mitters; four are shortwave transmitters (used on 11 frequencies) to reach 
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remote areas; 27 are low-power “repeater” transmitters operating auto- 
matically with the network lines and serving sparsely settled areas. Twenty 
additional repeater stations are to be installed. CBC network service reaches 
more than 95 p.c. of the radio homes in Canada. Program service extends 
from St. John’s, N’f’ld., in the east to Vancouver Island in the west. The 
Trans-Canada and Dominion networks serve English-speaking listeners from 
sea to sea, and the French network serves French-speaking listeners in the 
Province of Quebec, northern Ontario and in Western Canada. One hundred 
and eleven of the privately owned stations in Canada function as network 
outlets. 

Canada’s system of broadcasting is designed to overcome the problems 
posed by great distances, a scattered population, two official languages and 
seven of the world’s 24 time zones. Programs are planned regionally as well 
as nationally on CBC networks not only to provide as complete a service as 
possible during the broadcasting hours of each region but also to fulfill the 
regional needs and tastes of the listening public in various parts of the country. 
National programs are planned with a view to uniting the cultural tastes 
and interests of Canadians and to provide good radio entertainment from each 
of the main program production centres. 


Through CBC facilities, schools across Canada are provided with at least 
30 minutes daily of broadcast programs specifically planned by departments 


Studio scene as the CBC Light Opera Company presents a Gilbert and Sullivan operetta 
over the air. ; 


CBC Nafional School Broadcasts are 
planned by experts to suit classroom 
needs. They supplement the teacher's 
efforts with dramatizations of historical 
happenings, nature study descriptions 
and character studies of important 
Canadian personages. 


of education to meet classroom requirements. In addition, national school 
broadcasts, prepared with the advice of the departments of education and 
teachers and financed by the CBC, are heard Fridays. Canada’s agricultural 
population is served by the most complete service of farm broadcasts in the 
world, including the weekly National Farm Radio Forum. A comparable 
program, Citizens’ Forum, provides a national platform for discussion of 
topics of current interest. Programs of interest to women are scheduled for 
afternoon listening, there are special children’s programs for out-of-school 
listening, and time is allotted regularly for religious programs. Free-time 
political broadcasts arranged with the parties concerned are heard both ~ 
nationally and regionally. For listeners with discriminating tastes in programs, 
the special CBC Wednesday Night program offers a full evening of drama, 
music, talks, poetry, recitals and performances by such groups as the CBC 
Opera Company. 


Televiston.—The first two CBC television stations began regular program 
service early in September 1952—CBLT in Toronto, Channel 9, and CBFT, 
Montreal, Channel 2. Both stations are fully equipped centres for the pro- 
duction of Canadian television programs, and began operations with a varied 
schedule of plays (ranging up to 90-minute productions), variety shows, films, 
discussion programs, televised music programs and sports. CBFT, Montreal, 
transmits programs in both English and French—CBLT, Toronto, in English 
only. 


To launch Canadian television, the CBC arranged three loans from the 
Government, totalling $8,000,000. This money served to construct the first 
two program production centres and stations (in the country’s two largest 
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The beginning of regular CBC 
television transmissions from Tor- 
onto and Montreal brought to a 
climax many months of planning, 
construction, training and re- 
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and af Quebec city, which will 
raise the coverage fo 50 p.c. 


population centres); to hire and train the staffs and buy the necessary tech- 
nical facilities; to pay for training productions and test telecasts; and to provide 
funds for the first two months of regular service. It also provided for a start 
on a third television station, at Ottawa, and for payments for the use of a 
network link which will join the three stations together and provide a connec- 
tion with United States television systems. 


CBC International Service—The International Service is operated by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation on behalf of the Government of Canada. 
Its finances are provided wholly by a parliamentary appropriation: it uses none 
of the revenue of the CBC designated for its service to Canadian listeners. 
The policies of the International Service are formulated through consultation 
with the Department of External Affairs and with an Advisory Committee on 
which are represented the Department of External Affairs, the Department 
of Trade and Commerce, the Privy Council, the National Film Board and the 
CBC. 

Since its inception in February 1945, the International Service of the 
CBC has been steadily expanding and programs are now heard abroad in 
15 languages. The Voice of Canada Russian-language programs are timed 
to coincide with those of the British Broadcasting Corporation and the 
Voice of America. The CBC’s shortwave transmitters at Sackville, N.B., 
send out the strongest signal to be heard in Europe from North America. 


A monthly program schedule designed to provide factual information 
about Canada is distributed free to listeners on request. Two editions are 
published, one for Europe and one for Latin America and the Caribbean. 
They have a combined circulation of more than 100,000. 


In addition to broadcasting Canadian programs some 14 to 15 hours 
daily, an increasing number of programs are relayed over national networks 
in foreign countries. Programs are also relayed daily to Canadian forces in 
Korea and Europe. An important function of ‘‘Radio Canada’’ has been 
the coverage of United Nations activities by means of reports and interviews 
by the CBC correspondent and the foreign-language correspondents at UN 
headquarters at New York. The CBC International Service also places its 
transmitters at the disposal of the United Nations Radio Division for the 
broadcasting of its official reports and commentaries to Europe and to the 
south Pacific. 


Postal Service 


Postal service in Canada is provided from Newfoundland to the west 
coast of Vancouver Island, and from Pelee Island, Ont., the most southerly 
point of Canada, to settlements and missions far within the Arctic. 


Various facilities are used in the transporting of mails—railways, aircraft, 
motor-vehicles and inland and coastal steamers—but the principal means is 


the railway mail service which operates on about 40,000 miles of track and © 


covers an annual track mileage exceeding 47,000,000. There are about 
1,343 railway mail clerks employed in sorting and exchanging mails while 
en route in postal railway cars and in steamers serving the coastal settlements 
of Newfoundland. The far northerly points receive mail by steamer, air-stage 
service and aircraft courtesy flights. 
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Canada’s air-mail system provides several flights daily and constitutes 
a great air artery from St. John’s, N’f'ld., to Victoria, B.C., intersected 
with branch and connecting lines radiating to every section of the country and 
linking up with the United States air-mail system. All first-class domestic 
mail up to and including one ounce in weight is carried by air between one 
Canadian point and another, whenever delivery is thus facilitated. There are, 
altogether, approximately 31,653 miles of air-mail and air-stage routes in 
Canada. 


Post offices are established for the transaction of all kinds of postal busi- 
ness at places where the population warrants, and letter-carrier delivery is 
‘given in 126 cities and towns. An extensive organization distributes mail to 
rural districts: 5,200 rural mail routes are in operation covering 120,750 miles 
of road and serving.397,084 rural mail boxes, and the majority of these receive 
daily service. Rural mail routes are generally circular in pattern and average 
23 miles in length. Some 4,700 side services are in operation to transport mail 
between post offices, railway stations, steamer wharves and airports, while 
3,050 stage services operate to service post offices not situated on railway lines. 
In cities and larger towns there are approximately 500 services conveying 
-mails to and from sub post offices, postal stations, and railway stations, col- 
lecting mails from street letter boxes and delivering parcel post. In all, 
approximately 13,450 land mail service couriers travel in the neighbourhood of 
50,000,000 miles annually. Land mail services are performed under a contract 
system, the contracts being awarded to the lowest tenderer who must provide 
all the requisite equipment. 


An estimated 2,932,000,000 items of mail are delivered annually, re- 
quiring the utilization of the most up-to-date mechanical handling devices. 
There were, in all, 12,390 post offices and 11,320 money-order offices in opera- 
tion across the country on Mar. 31, 1951. For the year ended on that date, 
postage paid by means of postage stamps amounted to $57,178,573 and the 
gross postal revenue was $122,278,760. Post Office Savings Banks in operation 
in all parts of the country had combined deposits of $38,031,232. 
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The wheat lands of the prairies in 1952 produced the greatest crop this nation has ever 
known, straining elevator capacities. Conveyor tubes are sending rivers of golden 
wheat rushing into ships’ holds bound for overseas markets and Canadian mills. 


Domestic Trade 


HE term ‘‘domestic trade’, taken in a broad 
ee encompasses a very wide range of 
activities. It includes all values added to commodities traded by agencies 
and services connected with the transportation, storage, distribution and sale 
of goods such as railways, steamships, warehouses, wholesale and retail stores, 
financial institutions, and so on. It also takes into: account various pro- 
fessional and personal services pertaining to medical attention, education, 
entertainment, etc., required in the every-day round of living. However, 
in this small publication, only certain phases of the merchandising field can 
be covered, which information is followed by brief data on wholesale prices 
and the consumer price index. 


¢ Merchandising 


A complete coverage of the multiplicity of establishments making up Can- 
ada’s distributive system is attempted only in census years. The census 
results are supplemented by statistical measurements of month-to-month 
and year-to-year changes in the more important segments of distribution by 
means of sample surveys in some fields and by complete coverage in others. 
For the 1951 Census of Distribution, questionnaires were sent out to all 
wholesale, retail and service establishments early in 1952 to cover 1951 
operations. The results will be known and made available in bulletin form 
early in 1953. 


Retail Trade.—From Canadian fields and farms, forests, mines, stockyards, 
factories and mills, from the seaports and across the International Boundary 
commodities travel through innumerable channels to converge finally on the 


Constant investigation 
is carried on by estab- 
lishments concerned 
with the transporta- 
tion and storage of 
perishable foods in 
order that they may 
reach the consumer 
market in the best 
possible condition, no 
matter how distant 
that market may be 
from the specialized 
producing district. 
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retail outlets before being dispersed again to the consuming public. Thus 


the retailer occupies a primary place between producer and consumer and is 
the most important link in the distribution chain. 


The total value of retail trade passed the $10,000,000,000 mark for the 
first time in 1951 and continued toa still higher dollar level in 1952, particularly 
toward the latter part of the year. In the latest period, sales of motor- 
vehicles, furniture, household appliances and radios showed greater increases 
than sales of non-durable merchandise items. Estimates for some of the more 
important trades and sales by provinces are given in the following tables. 


Retail Store Sales for Selected Types of Business, 1941, 1951 and 1952 


(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories and Newfoundland) 


Sales Percentage Change— 
Type of Business ee 505000 
1941 1951 1952 1951-52 1941-52 


$'000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 


Grocery and combination stores. . 567-3 1,709-3 1,851-2 +8-3 +226-3 
WMeatiStOresec anti) Pe ee 80-0 196-9 189-4 —3-8 +136-8 
Country general stores.......... 213-3 520-7 534-8 +2-7 +150-7 
Department stores............. 377-8 901-7 969-3 +7°-5 +156-6 
WaTIety<StOLes soa tenance 85-2 189-6 205-3 +8-3 +141-0 
Motor-vehicle dealers........... 360-2 1,954-8 DTS +8-2 +487 -2 
Garages and filling stations...... 205-1 526-4 553-8 +5-2 +170-0 
Men’s clothing stores........... 79-9 199-0 201-0 +1-0 +151-6 
Family clothing stores.......... 73-8 176-3 189-9 +7-7 +157-3 
Women’s clothing stores......... 71-1 187-2 202-4 +8-1 +184-7 
SHOE=StOLESHs Sao eee ee 44-0 100-3 106-6 +6-3 +142-3 
Hardware stores................ 73-1 202-0 207-1 +2:°-5 +183 -3 

Lumber and building materials 
déalersiie srs tee SOR 79-8 360-9 374-3 +3-7 +369 -0 
Hurniture stores: 0.28 bene 64-1 168-7 200-1 +18-6 +212-2 
Appliance and radio stores...... 45-9 152-6 171-2 +12-2 +273 -0 
Restatirantaa0 casa hes 126:6 379-6 397-4 +4-7 +213-9 
Coal and wood dealers.......... 98-6 204-4 211-8 +3.6 +114.8 
TKR: StOLES sn oe nig ee 100-9 231-8 247-8 +6:9 +145 .6 
All-othertradésiisc2 occ oe 690-3 2,155-0 2,346-9 +8-9 +240-0 
DT Otalss Saree ae 3,436-9 | 10,517-3 | 11,275-4 +7-2 +228-1 


Retail Store Sales, by Provinces, 1941, 1951 and 1952 


i A EE CR a SOAR SEN ACA NEE SORES SEER TERR I SC ARORRA ONSSN e NY 


Sales Percentage Change— 
Province dt 

1941 1951 1952 1951-52 1941-52 

$’000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 

Maritime Provinces!............ 282-8 712-9 777-8 + 9-1 +175-0 
Ome bec aarti ace 818-7 2,466-1 2,631-3 + 6-7 +221-4 
OMEARiotis: au auc ecte ty Sete yee 1,407-0 4,037-8 4,255-8 + 5-4 +202-5 
WEANIEO DAs A eee he eee 210:8 656:3 676-6 + 3-1 +221-0 
Saskatchewan..... 186-9 631-9 724-8 +14:-7 +287-8 
PA berta len sostcyt ta occas eee oat 221-1 818-4 912-5 +11-5 +312:-7 
BritishsColumbia:.on. . tekex 2s, 309-6 1,193-9 1,296.6 + 8-6 +318-8 
A Otals ea oie: ek cr ne tens 3,436-9 | 10,517-3 | 11,275-4 + 7-2 +228-1 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


The number of new passenger cars sold was lower in 1951 than in 1950, 
but rose again to 292,054, valued at $724,960,046 in 1952. Of all the new cars 
sold in the latter year, 43 p.c. were financed by finance companies, the highest 
proportion of sales recorded for any one year. 
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Cars parked before the gateway to Exhibition Park, Toronto, where Canadian manufacturers 
and distributors annually exhibit their products and services to a vast potential market, 
numbering in the neighbourhood of two and a half million persons. 


New Passenger-Car Sales and Financing, 1949, 1951 and 1952 


1950 1951 1952 
Province ——_- 
Sold Financed Sold Financed Sold Financed 
s No. No. p.c. |: No. No. ‘D.Ce No. No. p.c. 

Atlatiticg 32s. 25,767| 8,896] 34-5} 19,176] 5,841] 30-5] 21,529} 9,737| 45-2 
Quebec? .0 55): 57, 643|/20,365| 35-3] 52,786/18,080| 34-3] 58,756] 27,507| 46-8 
Ontario.........| 142,972/38,047| 26-6] 121,479|31,489| 25-9) 124,624] 48,874) 39-2 
Manitoba....... 16,921} 4,889} 28-9} 16,668} 4,777) 28-7| 16,351 6,570) 40-2 
Saskatchewan... 19,184) 5,405] 28-2 18,013} 5,768) 32-0) 19,488 7,952} 40-8 
Albertac.22 5. 25,908] 8,630} 33.3] 22,448] 8,670} 38-6 25,174) 13,251] 52-6 
British Columbia 36,508 10,819} 29-6} 25,116} 7,101] 28-3) 26,132} 10,885) 41-7 

Totals! ....| 324,903|97,051| 29-9| 275,686) 81,726| 29-6) 292,054| 124,776| 42-7 


1 Newfoundland not included in 1950. 


According to the 1951 Census figures, 479 chain stores operated in that 
year and reported 16-4 p.c. of the total sales of all retail stores. These figures 
may be compared with those of the 1941 Census which showed 529 chain 
stores reporting 18-6 p.c. of the total retail sales. Firms considered as 
‘chains’ are those operating four or more stores under the same ownership 
and carrying on the same type or related types of business. Department 
stores are not included—they are considered independents regardless of the 
number of stores operating. 
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Chain Store Statistics, 1930, 1941 and 1945-51 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Salaries Stocks on Hand, os 

Retail to End of Year utstand- 

Neat Stores Sales Store ————_—_—_—_——————_| ing, End 
Employees Store |Warehouse|] of Year 
Av. No. $’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 

TO SO Seay on ie es 8,097 487 , 336 50,405 60,457 oe oe 

LOD eS ae 7,622 639,210 Sieien 68,619 20,976 38,376 
OY: We ao aie as ary See 6,580 876,209 68,196 68, 247 29,013 16,369 
OA Gia Se Sesaece es 6,559 1,014,847 77,474 85,345 37,436 19,643 
GS y Pee ater a re 6,716 de, 2 5 91,266 105,041 43,546 31,493 
1 D4 Sire te ee 6,821 1,335,735 107,450 119,132 46,330 40,378 
TO AG ee ei ae ee ehh 6,838 1,420,081 115,903 123 ,696 46,755 50,001 
TOSQ ee seers ol 7,155 1,559,693 129, 334 159,083 60,501 65,001 
POSE teste eke 7,585 1,726,354 144,792 178,799 59,504 53,169 


Retail Consumer Credit.—Consumer credit has been influenced in recent 
years by the imposition of Government controls and later by the relaxation 
of such controls. The greatest fluctuations have been shown in instalment 
sales. 


Retail Consumer Credit Statistics, 1941 and 1949-52 


(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories and Newfoundland) 


Accounts Receivable 


Sales during Period at End of Period 


Period wey: ; aes ' ee ee ; 
nstal- ota nstal- 
Cash ent | Charge Sales ment | Charge | Total 
Dollar Estimates (in millions) 
DO ae agian Seep Cee eae ore 2,460-7 305-9 670-2] 3,436-8 82-5 157-4 239-9 
149 Fy caciacnte cab tae ee 6,192-2 515-0} 1,720-7| 8,427-9 139-8 327-7 467-5 
LOS OFS sete Pe oe 6, 884-4 720-1) 1,862-9| 9,467-4 169-5 377-1 546-6 
NOS tee saci rena at epee 7,532-7 816-2) 2,168-4)10,517-3 104-0 401-5 505-5 
1951——Jan--Mare=..4 1,586-0 192-9 481-7] 2,260-6 143-2 348-7 491-9 
Apr.-June 1,997-2 211-3 547-6} 2,756-1 121-8 356-5 478-3 
July-Sept.....:.°. 1,918-7 207-6 543-3} 2,669-6 99-8 356°9 456-7 
OctieDecsi ce oees 2,030:8 204-4 595-8] 2,831-0 104-0 401-5 505°:5 
1952—Jan.-Mar.........] 1,609-5 199-3 505-4} 2,314-2 96-5 352°5 449-0 
Apr.-June........| 2,027-6 350-5 573-6) 2,951-7 136-3 397-1 533-4 
July-Sept.esc. <5. 1,990-0 314-0 566-5] 2,870-5 180-3 420-8 601-1 
Percentage Composition 

1941... 71-6 8-9 19-5 100-0 34-4 65-6 100-0 
1949... 73-5 6-1 20-4 100-0 29-9 70-1 100-0 
LOS Oa ta ee ee Ree ee 72-7 7:6 19-7 100-0 31-0 69-0 100-0 
1951. 71-6 7°8 20-6 100-0 20:6 79-4 100-0 
1951 ——Jant- Maroc. os 70-2 8-5 INOS 100-0 29-1 70:9 100-0 
Apr.-June........ MASS) 7:6 19-9 100-0 25°5 74:5 100-0 
july=Septe: ea. 71-9 7°8 20-3 100-0 21-9 78-1 100-0 
Oct-Déecr oie ae W127 7:2 21-1 100-0 20-6 79-4 100-0 
19S2——Jans= Marissa oe 69-6 8-6 21-8 100-0 2S 78:5 100-0 
Apt-JUNnes es... 68-7 11-9 19-4 100-0 25-6 74-4 100-0 
ily-Sepibssaseete nk 69-3 11-0 19-7 100-0 30-0 70-0 100-0 


In the consumer credit surveys only those trades in which extension of 
credit plays an important part are included. Retail trade instalment sales 
were estimated at $816,200,000 in 1951, 13 p.c. above the 1950 figure. In 
_ the same comparison, charge-account sales increased 16 p.c. and cash sales 
9 p.c. In the first nine months of 1952, instalment sales increased 41 p.c. 
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In the modern depart- 
ment store, planned 
lighting and open dis- 
play arrangements 
make shopping an easy 
and pleasant task. 


Mail order selling is — 
the most efficient 
form of retailing yet — 
devised andthe growth — 
of this type of business 
since the War has far 
surpassed that of 
other retail outlets. 
An estimate places 
Canadian mail order 
business at well over 
one-fifth of all de- 
partment store sales. 


nee over the same period of 1951, charge sales 5 p.c., and cash sales 2 p.c._ Bal- 
ances outstanding at the end of September 1952 stood at an unprecedented 
high level, to which both types of credit contributed. 


Operating Results of Retailers —Surveys on the operating results of retail 
stores are conducted on a biennial basis; independent stores in certain major 
retail trades are covered in one year and retail chain stores and certain whole- 
sale trades in the alternate year. Latest figures available for both groups 
are given in the following table. : 

Operating Results of Retail Independent and Chain Stores, 
based on 1950 Operations 
(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories and Newfoundland) 
NorTe.—lItems, except stock turnover, are expressed as percentages of net sales. 


: Gross | Salaries} Occu- | Total Net Stock 
Type of Business Profit and pancy |Rxpenses| Profit? | Turn- 
Wages! | Expense over’ 

p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c No 


Independent Stores— 


Grocery and meat............. 14-9 5-3 2:6 10-8 4-1 13-9 
Women’s clothing..............]| 26:8 8-2 5-9 19-1 7-7 3-5 
Kamilyshoe. ca a led et 7-6 5-4 16:8 10-6 1-9 
LATO WaAnTe sees ae cease a eens ree 25-8 7-4 3-9 15-4 10-4 2:4 
PrN CUTE ait hia oo wees 27-0 6:7 4-9 18-3 8-7 2:9 
Hilmg station... =. 28S ee 18-7 6:8 3-9 12-7 6-0 22-2 
SREStAUTANC. ces cat eee 38-7 19-1 9-2 S222 6-5 225 
Beleecn sy: is omen. thie ee 20-6 4-1 Df 15-5 5-1 13-2 
TABS gb eS eT eae ees ei aoe gar 28-9 8-5 4-6 17-0 11-9 3:4 
Tewelte ny ness: he eal oS ees 38-8 1T-2 6:9 24-8 14-0 1:4 
Chain Stores— 
SPOCETV C20 re aan ee tae 15-5 8-5 1-2 14-1 1-4 10-6 
Combination ss o8 ace 15-8 7:6 1-0 12-7 3-1 18-2 
ial te sata eo oor Bere g store er 15-8 9-8 1-3 15-4 0-4 44-3 
Meén’s:clothing=: $+ 4.4 Soe 28-7 14-1 3-4 26:2 2:5 2-5 
Hamily clothing 2.06 ae 28-8 14-6 3-1 26-8 2:0 3°4 
Women's clothings 1.22 os 2 ee 28SS ADs 4-8 25-6 DI 5-7 
ITO See Soke 8 th ce ete eae ae tg 31-5 14-6 4-6 26:5 5-1 2-5 
WATICEY (ater see een ee 37-8 17-1 3-0 27-6 10-2 4-9 
g Buri tune sys ace ee eee SOT 12-6 3-4 27-2 3°5 3-1 
ND) eb Cogent ie, Ree roe ona ee 33-7 18-0 4:-3 30:5 Or2 3:7 


1 Independent store salaries do not include delivery service or proprietors’ withdrawals. 
Chain store salaries include those paid to executives. 2 Independent store net profits 
are computed before deduction of proprietors’ salaries and income tax. Chain store net profit 
is before income tax deduction. 3? Cost of goods divided by average of year beginning 
and ending inventories. 
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Wholesale Trade.—Monthly index numbers of sales are calculated for nine 
wholesale trades, based on reports received from a sample of firms whose 
sales made up about 68 p.c. of the total volume of business done by wholesalers 
proper in those trades in 1941. The sample of reporting firms is limited to 
wholesalers proper, i.e., wholesale establishments that perform the complete 
functions of jobbers, aad wholesalers buying merchandise in large quantities 
on their own account and selling in broken lots. The volume of wholesale 
sales in Canada, measured by an index of sales, was 13 p.c. higher in 1951 
than in 1950. All of the nine trades surveyed reported increases. 


Indexes of Wholesale Sales, by Types of Business, 1941 and 1945-5] 
(1935-39 = 100) 


(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories and Newfoundland) 


a 


PCz 
Type of Business 1941 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 || Change 
1950-51 
Automotive equipment.| 157-8] 242-8] 334-0] 369-8] 379-9] 397-6] 429-2] 510-3 + 18-9 
USS) eee ta eee 145-2] 222-1] 245-2) 254-6] 281-8] 305-5] 313-8] 347-3 + 10-7 
Clothing 2555 oe ere 142-8) 186-3} 229-3] 255-4] 265-1] 248-2] 248-0] 252-6 + 1-9 
Hootwearies sl vi See 141-6) 224-0} 279-4) 300-8] 286-8} 281-9} 282-9] 328-5] + 16-1 
Dry goods.. 141-8) 161-9] 197-5) 244-5) 264-7] 240-4} 246-0] 249-4] + 1-4 
Fruits and vegetables. . 131-2) 262-4] 291-2) 274-7] 237-2] 263-0} 271-6] 288-0] + 6-0 
Groceries. . seseeeess| 134-7] 180-2} 208-9] 244-2] 254-0] 257-0] 276-4] 304-111 + 10-0 
Hardware. . 165-2} 212-0] 277-4) 325-0} 359-7| 374-9] 404-5] 455-7] + 12-7 
Tobacco and confection- 
CL er See 150-6] 258-1] 296-9] 317-1} 354-8] 372-8] 381-1] 409-4] + 7.4 
Composite Index..... 142-0} 205-4) 244-0} 272-0} 283-2) 291-3} 307-2] 347-1) + 13-0 


Operating Results of Wholesalers.—Operating results of 10 wholesale trades 
show major profit and expense categories expressed as percentages of net 
sales. The trades surveyed are those dealing in the more important consumer 
commodities and comprise wholesalers proper, i.e., wholesalers who take title 
to the goods and perform warehousing and delivery functions. The main 
operating ratios are shown in the following table. 


Operating Results of Selected Wholesale Trades, 195] 
SES EE iN al a ER ar ae re le aed arte n, 


Ware- General 
: house and Net Stock 
Kind of Business Pront Perens and Adminis- Profit! Turnover! 


Delivery | trative 
Expense | Expense 


pic Dic Dc: p.c p.c No. 
Grocery SOR TO EAC ER RAR 8-0 1-4 2°3 3°+3 1-0 10-1 
Fruit and vegetable........ 11-3 1:9 4-4 4-1 1-0 39-1 
Tobacco and confectionery. . 7-6 2-1 1-5 2-7 1:3 17-2 
TIES OOS Gite ea tea wks occa 16-9 5-0 De? 6-7 3-1 4-3 
Piecegoods, 2 os are 15-2 4-5 1:9 7:4 1-4 3°4 
HOOtWEAL. fears see eee 14-1 4-5 2°3 7-0 0:3 4-3 
Automotive parts and 
ACCESSOLIES Sateen 25-3 7-3 3-9 9-3 4-8 4-5 
HHardwatese the soc 2 20-5 4-0 2-8 7-0 6:7 3-9 
Plumbing and heating 
supplies PERRIS Le 17-8 3-0 2-4 6-6 5-8 6<°8 
Trug.. tate ae NOE Depot deena 13-4 2-2 IASG 6-1 2:4 5-6 


1 Before addition of miscellaneous income or deductions of miscellaneous expense and 
income tax. 2 Cost of goods sold divided by average of year beginning and ending 
inventories. 
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Co-operative Associations © 


Membership in co-operative associations in Canada in 1951 was 1,416,429, 
reported by 2,768 associations doing business valued at $1,016,550,971. 
Compared with 1950, the number of associations was fewer by 147 but the 
membership was larger by 78,540. The decrease of $23,250,000 in the volume 
of business transacted as compared with 1950, the first decline since 1946, was 
mainly accounted for by co-operatives marketing grain and seed. The low 
quality of the grain crop affected average prices for grain and seed, a decline 
not offset appreciably by the production increase of 24 p.c. in 1950-51 over 
the total reported for 1949-50. 

Sales of farm supplies through co-operatives increased in 1951 by almost 
$4,000,000 to a total volume of $210,000,000. Revenue reported by service 
co-operatives increased by $1,500,000 to a total of $9,250,000 and total 
business, both marketing and purchasing, of fishermen’s co-operatives in- 
creased by $2,000,000 to a total of $18,800,000. 


Co-operative Marketing.—The total value of farm products marketed by 
co-operatives in Canada during the crop year ended July 31, 1951, amounted 
to $769,264,824. Decreases in sales volume were reported for all commod- 
ities with the exception of ‘live stock, lumber and wood, wool, furs and maple 
products. The proportion of farm products marketed commercially in 
Canada by co-operatives is estimated to be 33-9 p.c. Percentages handled by 
co-operatives in the main commodity groups during 1951 were: dairy products 
25-8, live stock 21-4, poultry and eggs 12-2, wool 87-5, grains 56-9, and 
fruits and vegetables 27-1. 


Co-operative Purchasing.—Total sales of merchandise and supplies through 
co-operative associations in 1951 amounted to $209,985,815, an increase of 
about 2 p.c. over the total reported in 1950. Main increases in sales were made 
in the merchandising of petroleum products and feed and fertilizer. Sales of 
machinery and equipment and clothing were less but all other groups of 
items handled by co-operatives reported increases. 


Co-operative Wholesaling.—Every province, with the exception of New- 
foundland, has one or more wholesale societies engaged in the co-operative 
purchase of farm supplies and consumer goods for redistribution to local 
co-operatives. Some of these wholesales also market agricultural products. 
The total volume of business transacted by such wholesales during 1950-51 
was $141,478,212 compared with $128,455,066 reported in 1949-50. Main 
development in this field was made by Interprovincial Co-operatives Limited 
at Winnipeg, the federated wholesale owned by the provincials, which opened 
a coffee mill at Vancouver, B.C., and a canning factory at Beamsville, Ont. 


Co-operative Services.—The technique of co-operation has been applied 
successfully to providing services in such fields as housing, rural electrifica- 
tion, hospital and medical care, transportation, storage and lodging. Total 
revenue reported by 324 such co-operatives in 1950-51 was $9,300,000. 
Alberta and Quebec have large numbers of rural electrification co-operatives, 
while housing groups are numerous in Nova Scotia and Quebec. Ontario 
has about 40 co-operatives providing medical and hospital care. Membership 
in service co-operatives in 1951 was reported as 216,779. 
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Fishermen’s Co-operatives.—Fishermen’s co-operatives exist in every 
province except Alberta. In 1951 there were 96 groups of this type comprising 
15,412 members. Total value of fish and fish products marketed during that 
year was about $15,500,000 and sales of fishermen’s supplies, equipment, 
clothing, petroleum products and consumer goods were valued at $3,300,000. 


Credit Unions.—There were 3,121 credit unions holding provincial govern- 
ment charters at the end of 1941; their membership of 1,100,000 had accu- 
mulated over $358,000,000 in savings. Loans to members during the year 
reached a total of $125,000,000. 


Wholesale Prices 


The general wholesale price index measures commodity price changes 
mainly at production and primary distribution levels. It includes over 600 
price series, including price quotations ranging from those paid by primary 
producers for basic raw materials to prices paid by retailers for finished 
articles.* | 


The upward movement in wholesale prices, which commenced with the 
sharp deterioration in the international situation in June 1950, moved the 
wholesale index to a new post-war peak level of 243-7 by July 1951. Since 
that date prices have fallen almost steadily to reach 221-2 by December 
1952. Declines were general, although primary and secondary items recorded 
the sharpest losses. Certain commodities moved against the trend, notably, 
potatoes, newsprint, and iron and steel. Strength in the Canadian dollar 
was a contributing factor to lower prices for export and import items. 


Canadian farm product prices at terminal markets moved substantially 
lower during 1952. From a post-war peak of 277-1 reached in July 1951, the 
composite index dropped to 222-3 by December 1952. As in previous years, 


* Detailed information concerning the construction of this index is given in D.B.S. 
Reference Paper No. 24, Wholesale Price Indexes 1913-1950. 
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lower indexes in the second half of 1952 reflected a drop in the initial prices 
to western producers for grains at the commencement of the crop year on 
Aug. 1. Live-stock prices were considerably lower in 1952 although some 
stability followed the establishment of support prices for beef and pork. 
These support prices were set in April 1952 following the United States 
embargo against Canadian live stock and meat due to the outbreak of foot- 


and-mouth disease. 


Monthly Index Numbers of General Wholesale Prices and Wholesale 
Prices of Canadian Farm Products, 1951 and 1952 


(1935-39 = 100) 


General 
Year and Month Wholesale 
Prices 
1939 ‘ 
AUSUSE Sos ae oO 95-6 
1951 
ATMAEVC ea nee means 232-5 
Hebrilary 3c. oa. : 238-6 
IWAtCHI Saat Aa ree 241-9 
CDH bse eat ace os Gat oe 242-4 
May.. , 241-9 
BUTT r Gat toi ac ctatie : 243-0 
a) tb yacrs oa eee Onan 243-7 
PNT UTS Eis are aie ahe a 241-4 
September....°\..0...: 240-0 
October sea 0c Oe ee 239-6 


Canadian 
Farm 


Products 


Year and Month 


November.. 


December.......... 


1952 


January = 2. 
February... 


August..... 
September......... 
October. ... 
November. . 
December... 


| General 
Wholesale 
Prices 


239-1 
237°7 


236-8 
232-0 
230°8 
226-9 
224-8 
226-5 
225°5 
223-9 
222k 
221-0 
221-9 
2215-2 


Canadian 
Farm 
Products 


273-4 a 
275-0 S 


PIAS 
259 -6 
256-7 
253-8 Z 
252-7 

257-9 

252-8 

236-2 : 
225-5 
221-3 

222-9. 

222-3 


Farmers looking 
over the stock at 
a cattle sale. 


a= 


The Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa, in winter, viewed from across the Plaza. 
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Consumer Prices 


In October 1952 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics issued a new series 
of Canadian index numbers of retail prices entitled the ‘(Consumer Price 
Index’. This index, which is on the base 1949 = 100, replaces the cost-of- 
living index as the official measurement of retail prices of goods and services. 
It is an entirely new series constructed from post-war expenditure patterns. 
Its purpose, however, is the same as that of the cost-of-living index, viz., 
it measures the average percentage change in retail prices of goods and services 
bought by a large and representative group of Canadian urban families. The 
change in title was made to clarify the point that the index is a measure of 
price change and is not affected by changes in standards of living. 


The new index appeared for the first time in a special report The Con- 
sumer Price Index, January 1949-August 1952, which gives information on 
such aspects of the index as definition, family coverage, base period, as well 
as details of item content and weights. Methods of price collection and 
special techniques such as the incorporation of seasonal variation in food 
consumption and the measurement of home service costs are also explained. 


The new index is based on goods and services purchased during the year 
ended Aug. 31, 1948, by 1,517 families, representing all Canadian urban 
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families with the following characteristics: (1) living in 27 Canadian cities 
with over 30,000 population (1941 census); (2) ranging in size from two adults 
to two adults with four children; (3) with annual incomes during the survey 
year ranging from $1,650 to $4,050. 

To measure the influence of price change on the cost of goods and ser- 
vices purchased by such families, the consumer price index contains 224 
items, nearly 40 p.c. more than the cost-of-living index. Additional items have 
been determined by a purely objective approach to the problem of measuring 
price movements of goods and services purchased by families of the type 
described. Thus, no attempt has been made to differentiate between 
“luxuries” and ‘‘necessities’’. This has led to the inclusion of additional items 
such as margarine, cake mix, chicken, lettuce, chocolate bars, fur coats, 
children’s clothing, fuel oil, electric irons, lawnmowers, household help, 
phonograph records, and carbonated and alcoholic drinks.. Included in the 
cost-of-living index but not given specific representation in the consumer price 
index are such items as rice, dried beans, prunes, rayon hosiery, coke, wool 
flannel, oilcloth, and cigars. These items have been omitted because, on aver- 
age, families did not report purchasing them in significant amounts. 


The consumer price index moved up to a peak of 118-2 (1949=100) by 
Jan. 2, 1952. Thereafter, prices receded spasmodically to lower the index to — 
116-0 by Oct. 1. Lower indexes were in evidence for all sub-groups except 
shelter and other commodities and services which advanced over January 
levels. Food registered the greatest change, the index dropping from a peak 
of 122-5 for November-December 1951 to 115-1 by October 1952. 


Consumer Price Index Numbers, 1949-52 
(Av. 1949= 100) 


House- Other __ 
Year and Month Food Shelter | Clothing hold Commodi-) Total 
Oper- ties and 
ation Services 
MS PIC Jas OU Cae aN ar OR i CU TA ies 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
PO 50 Suteneese whe ee oR ee oe 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 102-9 
1 RO) ES: SR east SOR) tna Wt ars 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 113-7 
1 IOI eat ce > De eae oe esa Eps aa 
TOS (ee ANWaAty- es woes 109-0 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 107-7 
Kebruary..c aoe ee 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108-0 109-1 
Warch= eee ae 114-1 111-5 106-7 110-5 108-3 110-8 
April 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108-6 111-7 
Waite ea Sos ae ee 114-3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 12? 
PUNE facet eee 115-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 113-7 
PUL Winter ieee 3. See 117-9 115-5 109-7 114-3 112-2 114-6 
AMQUStA. aera eaten 119-0 115-8 110-7 115-1 113-4 Lt5<5 
September........... 120-5 117-2 111-9 115-5 113-6 116°5 
Octobern sate A ee 121-3 LAie=2: 114-1 115-8 114-1 deport 
INovemibetinc.costeae 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114-8 117-9 
December: ao2005. 4 >. 122°<5 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-0 118-1 
OSD Sani aty. napa ee ee 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115-5 118-2 
Hebrilatyarrses oso 120-8 118-3 113-5 116-3 115-8 117-6 
INTATCh sake cuneate, ts 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 116-9 
Aid eae oe Pen er os 117-2 119-4 112-5 116-8 116-6 116-8 
IMiaiy sone ais oiare aed ee 1 bys) 119-6 SES) 116-2 115-6 115-9 
UNE Rye a he ob 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 tA Se 7, 116-0 
UL Ye eee eae 116-0 120-6 111-7 115-9 115-6 116-1 
AM SUSEZ a Ulnar ee 115-7 120-6 111-6 115-8 115-8 116-0 
peptembers. 0) ce 115-8 WALSH 110-9 116-0 115-8 116-1 
October eee ne 115-1 121°5 109-9 116-2 116-4 116-0 
INovembet, (4; 23c-5s- 115-7 121-4 109-8 115-9 116-6 116-1 
December:2 es os: 114-1 122:2 109-7 116:-1 116-6 115-8 
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Commercial centre of Canada's largest city, Montreal, Que. 


Foreign Trade 


N 1951 and 1952 Canada’s foreign trade 

was at a record peacetime level. Both 
exports and imports were greater in value and volume in 1951 than in 
earlier years, and the average prices at which transactions were conducted in 
that year were also higher. In 1952 export and import prices declined, al- 
though the volume of trade was even larger than in 1951. The increase in 
the volume of exports was greater than the decline in export prices, and the 
value of exports therefore set a new record in 1952. For imports, the 1951 
peak value was not surpassed in 1952. | 


Exports, Imports and Total Trade of Canada, 1946-52 


(Millions of dollars) 
SSS, 


Exports ao Sore 
“ Le RE EES BES ES ota alance 
Petiod Domestic; Foreign Total ne Trade of Trade 
Produce | Produce Oe 
Calendar Year— 

MOA Gre eee esc 2,312-2 27-0 | 2,339-2 | 1,864-6 | 4,203-7 | +474-6 
bE Bf le ick pet Mia NEO ae St Re 2,774-9 36-9 | 2,811-8 | 2,573-9 | 5,385-7 | +237-8 
BO AS len CN ew on ayes 3,075-4 34-6 | 3,110-0 | 2,636-9 | 5,747-0 | +473-1 
TOAG en oe ote eae re 2,993-0 29 S| 23,022,502, LOL Dal" 5: F831 eo? 
OS OF ec aunt ne Oo 1s 3,118-4 SSF sn LOU Molo hi Aes | 60331 oS ee 
LOSI ee se ee 3,914-5 48-9 | 3,963-4 | 4,084-9 | 8,048-2 —121-5 


January-September— : 
Deh era ia ioh B CA 2,784-6 33: 
3 


The value of world trade expressed in United States dollars was also 
higher in 1951 than in earlier years. Statistics compiled by the International 
Monetary Fund show that the value of the trade of the non-communist world 
increased by about 36 p.c. over the total recorded for 1950. Higher prices 
played an important part in establishing this record value, but the gain in 
volume was also substantial. Estimates prepared by the United Nations 
Statistical Office show that the average price of world exports was about 
21 p.c. higher than in 1950 in terms of United States dollars, or about 17 p-¢; 
higher in terms of Canadian dollars. The volume of world exports gained 
about 11 p.c. over the 1950 level. "Canada’s exports in 1951 were also 11 p.c. 
greater in volume than in 1950, but their average price rose only 13 Dice 


Canada has ranked among the world’s leading trading countries through- 
out the post-war period, and in 1951 accounted for 5-2 p.c. of world trade 
as recorded by the International Monetary Fund. In value, Canada’s trade 
was surpassed only by that of the United States, the United Kingdom and 
France, and the per capita value of Canada’s trade was again greater than 
that of all other leading trading countries except Hong Kong and New 
Zealand. The increase in the value of Canada’s trade from 1950 to 1951 was 
proportionately less than that of the trade of most of the other countries 
shown in the following table, due in part to the greater increases in price 
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affecting the exports (and imports) of many other countries. 
is an important determinant of Canadian prosperity; exports accounted for 
23-0 p.c. and imports for 23-7 p.c. of the net national income in 1951. 


Pier, 
B.C 


External trade 


Leading Countries in World Trade, 1950 and 195] 


Countries are ranked by total trade and total trade per capita in 1951. 


NotTe.—Sources of data: 
Nations Statistical Office. 


Trade—International Monetary Fund. 


Population—United 


Country 


Exports f.o.b. 
1950 | 


1951 


Imports c.i.f. 


1950 


Wnited(States.& sein ete ee 
hattredakern?e AO oko te tee eee 
HAT CON es pene teteo ee nee bE aay nee 
Canada. eee ge he ee ee 
Gernianye Wie oe eee 
Belgium and Luxembourg......... 
Netherlands inne ies tn ences: 
PRAISED Ali ate eee eo oae ps oes Nr 
I ictal) ipa aero Mater gas Bn sae iy pent ele 
AZT rte eh ee ee pet ES 
TTA AON, artnet aoe mua etn cor Se ae 
Wapauer. 


Pon eeong 4 tata o Set piete 5 
New: Zealand. w.i.4 .. See BREE 3 ie 


Malaya and Singapore......... a 
Sudtzetlandica ones ee es Ae 
Sweden tra ncn ay teareiorat tha ee see 
IANIStralliayyc men ieee: Suit Shae 
INOL Waly Be mihi nec ee tees ae 
Netherlands c2r..7s15, 2 Se ens ce 
WieneZuela seg uireny scan ee uta 


Total Trade 
1950521951 


1951 


Value of Trade (Millions of United States Dollars) 


10,074 
7,397 
3,066 
3,200 
2,704 


1,942- 


12,444 } 20,355 | 27,482 
10,954 | 13,731 | 18,534 
4,523 | 6,145 | 8,684 
4,194 | 6,297] 8,232 
3,495 | 4,685 | 6,956 
2 528), 37595%| 5195 
D567. IR ATES 4.545 
1,910 | 3,038] 4,109 
2,166 | 2,691 | 3,813 
2,011 | 2,444] 3,768 
2028 | 2.542 -|--3 568 
1,995 | 1,794] 3,350 


81,486 |116 ,039 |157 ,586 


Trade Per Capita (United States Dollars) 


10,281 | 15,038 
6,334 | 7,580 
3,079 | 4,161 
3,097 | 4,038 
1,981 | 3,461 
17653 1 °2.647 
1,414 | 1,978 
1,481 | 2,199 
1,208 | 1,644 
346 \ 2 bas7 
1,263} 1,540 

820 | <1. 355 
56 ,563 | 76,100 
291 387 
267 356 
224 288 
185 295 
210 311 
192 228 
157 252 
181 261 
119 188 
140 193 
253 287 


156 195 


295 
238 
231 
DAU] 
152 
223 
168 
190 
208 
204 
122 
200 


425 585 813 
306 504 662 
299 455 588 
282 402 576 
244 362 554 
287 416 DLS 
251 326 503 
DPE Su 487 
266 S77 454 
250 344 443 
142 376 429 
235 355 430 


1Exclusive of China, U.S.S.R., and eastern European countries not reporting trade 


currently. 
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Trade Trends in 1950-52.—In the early months of 1950, Canada’s foreign 
trade adapted itself to the new environment created by the general readjust- 
ment of exchange rates in September 1949. Adjustments to the commodity 
composition of trade were relatively small, since Canadians still had the same 
principal commodities to sell and still needed the same imported goods. 
Adjustments in the shares of various countries in exports and imports were 
more noticeable. Exports to the United States increased sharply, while those 
to overseas countries, especially the United Kingdom, the Commonwealth 
countries and Europe, fell off. Imports from the United States were more 
subject to competition from overseas goods whose prices had been decreased 
by devaluation, and the share of overseas countries in Canada’s imports showed 
some increase. These adjustments were eased by the recovery of the United 
States economy from its 1949 recession and the consequent atmosphere of 
expanding markets and gently rising prices that prevailed in this period. 


The outbreak of the Korean war in June 1950 disturbed the emerging 
pattern of peacetime trade. Demand for strategic raw materials was intensified 
as the non-communist countries rearmed. Production of goods increased, 
resulting in greater current consumption of raw materials, and in addition 
there was heavy inventory buying to facilitate greater production and to 
guard against possible shortages. The prices of many important commodities 
began to rise sharply, especially those of goods produced in southeast Asia 
and Australasia. From June to December 1950, import prices rose almost 
8 p.c. and export prices almost 5 p.c. in spite of the insulating effects of the 
appreciation of the Canadian dollar after the exchange rate was unpegged in 


Loading lumber aboard 
-a_ United Kingdom 
freighter at Saint John, 
N.B. The United States 
takes about 70 p.c. of 
Canada’s exported lum- 
ber, most of the re- 
mainder going to the 
‘United Kingdom, the 
British West Indies, 
France, The Netherlands 
_and South Africa. 


October. From December 1950 to June 1951, there was a further rise of more 
than 11 p.c. in import prices and almost 10 p.c. in export prices. 

The adverse movement in the terms of trade resulting from the slower 
advance of export than import prices contributed to the heavy import balance 
on trade recorded in this period. More important was the greater increase 
in import volume than export volume. Because Canada’s demand for most 
commodities is a relatively small fraction of total world demand, and because 
Canada’s financial position was strong throughout the period, the rapid 
growth of imports was not severely restricted by foreign productive capacity, 
by exchange problems, or even by price. On the other hand, the expansion 
of most exports at that time was limited owing to the large proportion of 
Canadian production of many commodities already consumed abroad, and 
also to growing Canadian demand for Canadian goods. 

In the second half of 1951 this picture began to change. Demand for 
imports levelled off as inventory growth ceased and fears of war-born shortages 
were dispelled. In the consumer-goods field, the anti-inflationary credit 
controls imposed in the 1951 Federal Budget lowered demand for imports of 
some goods and for materials and components with which to produce them. 
The same controls reduced the Canadian market available to Canadian 
producers of these goods, thus increasing exportable supplies. ‘The steady 
growth of Canadian productive capacity, stimulated by high prices, permitted 
greater exports of many important industrial materials. Good grain crops, 
together with poor crops in many other producing and consuming countries, 
also contributed heavily to increased exports. 

Price trends worked with volume trends to create an export balance on 
trade in this period. Spot prices of many important import commodities 
began to decline in February 1951 and, after June 1951, Canada’s import 
price index moved downward. Export prices continued to advance until 
November, and their subsequent decline until the middle of 1952 was due more 
to the appreciation of the Canadian dollar than to lower world prices for these 
commodities. The terms of trade became strongly favourable in this period. 


Summary Trade Statistics, by Quarters, 1950-52 


Value of Trade Price Indexes Volume Indexes 
$’000,000 (1948 = 100) (1948 = 100) 
Period 5S, SERS j Sere fe aS . HS aie a 
ota rade omestic omestic 
Exports Imports Balance || Exports Imports Exports Imports 
1950 ' 
NanieNiaricn sca 657-0 649-5} + 7:°5 104-7 107-8 80-6 91-4 
Apr.-June..o... : 791-1 803-6 | — 12:5 106-3 108-8 95-6 112-2 
piby=Sept. swe. 800-1 806:4 | — 6:3 110-2 110-8 93-2 110-4 
Oct=Deciics =. = 908-9 914-8 | — 5-9 111-8 114-8 104-5 121-1 
1951 
Jatiee Neate eae 819-6 943-9 | —124-2 117-5 122-4 89-5 117-1 
Apr.-June.......| 943-0 | 1,158-5 | —215-5 122-1 129-1 99-2 136-1 
July-Sept....... 1,055:6 | 1,039-6 | + 16-0 124-8 127-7 108-8 123-3 
Oct Deca: 1,145-2 942-9 | +202-3 125-5 122-1 117-1 116-8 
1952 Z 

Jan.-Mar........} 1,000-0 916-1 | + 83-9 124-4 117-4 103-2 118-0 
Apr.-June.......| 1,114-7 1,034-2 + 80:5 121-3 110-9 118-2 140-9 
July-Sept........] 1,065-9 995-2 | + 70:7 120-3 107 -2 114-1 140°5 


Between the early months of 1950 and the middle of 1952 there was also 
a full cycle of change in the direction of Canada’s trade. Before the outbreak 
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Holstein calves in paddock ready for shipment fo Trieste, Italy. These calves were from 
five to twelve months old and were obtained from about 300 pure-bred Holstein 
herds in Ontario and Quebec. 
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of the Korean war the share of the United States in Canada’s exports was 
increasing while that of overseas countries was declining, and the reverse 
tendencies were developing in imports. The war accentuated the latter tend- 
ency, imports from Commonwealth countries expanding especially sharply, 
and at first did not disturb the new export pattern. In the last half of 1950 
and the first half of 1951 the balance of Canada’s trade with most principal 
countries and trading areas was better than in any other post-war period. » 


In 1951 these changes began to reverse. The more moderate expansion of 
Canadian prices than those of most other countries increased the attractiveness 
of Canadian goods to overseas buyers. Since many overseas countries had 
improved their exchange position in 1950 they were able to respond with 
greater purchases in Canada. Price ceilings in the United States market also 
tended to divert Canadian exports overseas. After the middle of the year 
exports to the United States were relatively stable at a high level, and the 
further expansion in exports, especially those of grains, was almost entirely 
to overseas markets. Imports from the United States remained at a high 
level and even increased somewhat in volume, but the value of imports from 
overseas countries was reduced by rapidly falling prices, by lower inventory 
buying, and by a drop in consumer demand for some goods. By the first 
half of 1952 the share of the United States in exports was little greater than 
it had been in 1949, and that country’s share in imports had increased even 
above the 1949 level. The bilateral imbalance of Canada’s trade was again 
very pronounced, although it remained proportionately less than in 1949. 

During the third quarter of 1952 the decline in import prices moderated 
and export prices were almost stable. Both exports and imports remained 
much greater in volume than in any corresponding post-war quarter. Several 
problems faced Canada in the sphere of international trade, notably the re- 
newed balance of payments difficulties of the sterling area and the large trade 
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deficit with the United States. Price adjustments by overseas competitors 
stiffened competition for Canadian exporters of many goods, and better crops 
in other countries suggested greater competition in grain sales. However, these 
problems seemed less formidable than those in most earlier post-war years. 


Distribution of Canadian Trade by Leading Countries and Trading 
Areas, 1949-52 


d ates 
United Unite wealt atin 
ore States | Kingdom Paene and America Orhsts 
Ireland 
p.c p.c Dies p.c p.c p.c 
Total Exports— 
Calendar year......19491 50:4 23-5 7-6 10-0 4-2 4-0 
1950 65-0 15-0 6-1 6:3 4-6 3-0 
1951 58-9 16-0 8-7 6:7 5:3 4-4 
JAN Sep tes os saves LODZ 53-5 18-2 10-3 7-1 6-4 4-5 
Imports— 
Calendar year...... 19491 70-7 11-1 3-1 6:7 7:0 | 1-4 
1950 67-1 12-7 3-3 7-6 6-7 2:6 
1951 68-9 10:3 4-3 7-5 6:7 2°3 
Jare-sept. orc cep ek Gor 73-8 8-8 3-7 4°8 Gol 1-8 
Total Trade— 
Calendar year...... 19491 60-1 17-6 5:4 8-4 5:5 2:8- 
1950 66-0 13-8 4-7 7-0 Siow f 2:8 
1951 64-0 13-1 6:5 7-1 6:0 3-3 
VAMeoe pte estas 1952 63-2 £37. 7:1 6:0 6-8 3-2 


1 Excluding Newfoundland. In the first three months of 1949 Newfoundland accounted 
for 0:32 p.c. of the year’s exports, 0:03 p.c. of imports, and 0-18 p.c. of total trade. 


Trade Policy.—In the 1950-52 period, the Government continued its efforts 
to reduce world trade barriers. The Torquay Conference in 1950-51 was the 
principal occasion for giving and granting tariff reductions but, in addition, 
bilateral negotiations were conducted with some other countries. Efforts 
were made to persuade other governments to reduce non-tariff restrictions, 
but almost the only achievement here was some liberalization of the trade 
controls of the British West Indies. Payment problems sustain quantitative 
‘restrictions in some countries, protectionism in others. For its part, the 
Canadian Government abolished the few remaining trade controls devised 
to deal with the war and post-war emergencies: in October 1950 the fixed 
exchange rate was abandoned; at the end of 1950 the last of the emergency 
exchange conservation controls were abolished; and in December 1951 foreign 
exchange control was ended. 


Canada still enforces a few trade controls, but these are of a special and 
temporary nature. During the defence emergency, exports of certain strategic- 
ally important materials are subject to control for security reasons. Canada 
has attempted to integrate her security restrictions with those of her allies 
to minimize interference with trade. The discovery of foot-and-mouth disease 
in Canada in February 1952 caused the United States to ban imports of 
Canadian live stock and meats. The Canadian Government therefore im- 
posed import controls on meats to preserve the Canadian market for Canadian 
producers so long as export outlets were restricted. The Government also 
negotiated an agreement with the United Kingdom and New Zealand whereby 
Canadian beef replaced New Zealand beef on the British market while the 
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The Canadian International Trade Fair held 
in June 1952 was the fifth annual Fair of 
its kind. Nearly 25,000 business persons 
came fo see the 1,300 exhibits representing 
the goods of many countries. However, the 
success of the Fair is not measured by 


attendance, but by the amount of business 
transacted. 


A display of textiles, plastics, 
lubricants, fibres and other 
products, all emanating from 
Canadian chemical plants. 


Machine fools from Germany. 
Actual demonstration of mach- 
inery and plant equipment 
is one of the features making 
the Trade Fair valuable to 
manufacturers. 


Lingerie from France. Although not a large 
item in the economy, high-quality, luxury 
textiles have a definite and active market 
in Canada. 


New Zealand product went to the United States. This resulted in the first 
substantial shipments of Canadian beef to the United Kingdom since 1948. 


Commodity Exports and Imports.—Exports of most important Canadian 
commodities were greater in 1951 and 1952 than in earlier years. The chief 
determinant of the rate of increase in the volume of most exports was the rate 
of growth of Canadian production, although some irregularities were caused 
by temporary market disturbances. Foreign demand for Canadian goods was 
generally strong throughout the post-war period. High exports together with 
heavy domestic investment played important roles in maintaining employment 
in primary and secondary industry and in keeping agriculture prosperous. 


Several commodities showed particularly marked gains. Large Canadian 
crops in 1951 and 1952 permitted heavy exports of grains, especially of 
wheat. Exports of wood-pulp increased sharply in 1951 due to greater Can- 
adian production and to prices below those of principal foreign competitors. 
In that year Canada displaced Sweden as the world’s largest exporter of wood- 
pulp. Exports of automobiles and trucks were high during the last half of 
1951 and the first half of 1952 due to the restrictive effect of credit controls 
on the home market. And in 1952 there were heavy deliveries of aircraft, 
particularly to the United States defence authorities. There was some 
softening of export markets in 1952 due to more intense foreign competition 
and to declines in demand for some goods. Export prices declined somewhat. 
Wood products, especially wood-pulp, were affected by competition. Exports 
of cattle and beef to the United States were eliminated after the discovery 
of foot-and-mouth disease, and beef sales in the British market did not 
make up for this loss. The volume of sales of most commodities remained high. 


Domestic Exports to Leading Countries, 1948-52 


Note.—Countries ranked by value of exports in 1951. 


Calendar Year January-September 
Country oS 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1951 1952 
$’000 $’000 $000 ~  $’000 $’000 $’000 
United States....... 1,500,987 | 1,503,459 | 2,020,988 | 2,297,675 || 1,691,341 | 1,669,629 
United Kingdom.... 686,914 704,956 469 ,910 631,461 446,369 576,289 
Belgium and Luxem- 
DOUL Gate weet ie 33,035 56,525 66,351 94,457 59,108 715.252 
Japan eee To 8,001 5,860 20,533 72,976 51,052 63,973 
BTAZ cee necnt Loa caees 28,601 17,259 15,806 53,684 25,859 58,552 
Union of South Africa 83,248 The ee 42,561 52,736 39,501 41,074 
PUstraliaecci seeds 38,257 35,363 35,446 49,079 31,956 34,201 
Teal year ae eth a ete 32,379 12,567 15,476 48,763 39,345 38,898 
HR ANICE Mai tec sc tanteae ac 92,963 36,004 18,403 46,538 29,873 39,074 
Germany. 6.403505 5% 13,214 23,451 8,873 37,028 18,589 59,393 
Tndiateer|cscs ae, 33,698 (aR 31,520 SOR AOT ZOwn ik 49,709 
INOIWAY ceri ows se 23,429 21,736 18,924 32,198 2A 243 29 , 897 
INEOXICO, eave ee eee 15,045 15,411 17,624 29,880 20,638 28,310 
Wenezuela\ci cs isn os. 16,935 27,689 25,457 26,982 19,437 28,123 
The Netherlands.... 43,684 13,759 8,617 26,191 17,628 26,545 
Switzerland: 23.1007 19,389 32,281 26,435 25,345 15,625 15,982 
New Zealand . Recor ers me 18,375 14,489 10,983 21,757 11,595 15,744 
Ireland. . eee 9,257 9,052 13,321 20,921 14,349 16,792 
Cibanr7 Shack ses ae ee 10 , 987 14,391 18,005 20,424 15,328 18,536 
Philippines......... 9,810 13,983 10,829 15,598 10, 866 12,471 
Chile singe Sete 4,495 3,633 6,864 13754 5,458 6,995 
CGolombianieat. 42%. 8,406 8,012 14,806 D2 S41 8,948 | - 10,372 
WEEN; cure ee 7,207 5,516 4,250 12 125 4,878 9,530 
Hongkong. snes sa. 8,256 10,099 8,004 12 ,033 8,355 6,992 
Ustae laa i ecg ‘, 5,036 12,709 12,126 11,816 8,388 9,404 
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A large portion of 
the china and pot- 
tery sold in Can- 

ada is imported 
from the United 
Kingdom and the 
United States. 


Imports also increased in 1951 and 1952. Gains in both price and volume 
were general in 1951, and although prices declined the volume of most imports 
remained high in 1952. Imports of wool, tin and rubber were particularly 
; _ affected by rising prices in 1950 and early 1951, and by falling prices thereafter. 

Imports of most textiles were influenced by lower demand in 1952 as well as 
by lower prices. But aside from textiles and some materials the volume of 
a imports remained high in 1952 and in many cases increased. Lower prices, 
accentuated by the appreciation of the Canadian dollar, were responsible 
for most value declines. The trend towards lower imports of fuels continued. 
ee As Canadian oil production and refinery capacity have expanded, the need for 
imported crude oil and petroleum products has become relatively less. In 
addition, oil is tending to displace coal in many uses. Coal, petroleum and 
petroleum products accounted for almost 19 p.c. of imports in 1948, for only 


From Lion's Gate 
_ Bridge, the Chief 
_ Signalman checks 
a vessel arriving 
in Vancouver har- 


’ 


about 15 p.c. in 1949 and 1950, and for about 13 p.c. in 1951. In the first 
nine months of 1952 their share in Canada’s imports was further reduced 
to 12:p.c. 

Imports from Leading Countries, 1948-52 


NotTe.—Countries ranked by value of imports in 1951. 


Calendar Year January-September 
Country Sa | 
1948 1949 1950 19514 1951 1952 
$000 $'000 $'000 $000 $000 $000 
United States....... 1,805,763 | 1,951,860 | 2,130,476 | 2,812,927 || 2,146,910 | 2,172,317 
United Kingdom.... 299 , 502 307 , 450 404,213 420,985 $35,515 259,392 
Venezulela oioic.-. ass 94,758 91,697 87,264 136,718 98 , 852 98,853 
Federation of Malaya 21,878 16,187 28,852 57,980 47,848 19,904 
AUStralianceih nk eee 27,415 27,429 32,803 46,228 40,064 13,432 
Brazil dee tae eee 20,559 21,163 28,178 40,627 29,079 26,958 
dirid lag tee se eran nce 33,400 26,233 37,262 40,217 33,307 19,401 
Belgium and Luxem- 

DOUTS ee tee ees 13,661 19,022 DD TOS, 39,095 29,226 25,463 
Germanys. eh 1,729 VeASd: 11,026 30,936 22,492 16,152 
New Zealand....... 11,603 8,910 115-855 30,107 26,744 13,128 
British Guiana...... 15,380 2235S DA SS 25,025 14,916 15,685 
HranG@accoren ni. eee 12,648 13,309 14,669 23,974 18,299 13,967 
PATA lance. dw nelson 1 I ay 28,115 22,659 18,748 7,019 
aTTATCA ee ShGw ae 9,557 16,577 19 ,080 18,041 17,147 8,543 
Mexico 27,258 25,494 22,974 18,013 14,266 18,762 
Switzerland. . St Peak 7,444 10,902 14,464 16,398 11,994 11,168 
Ceylon sent tetieas 11,182 11,635 17,604 16,396 13,415 9,315 
Syria and Lebanon. . 28 429 62 16,381 1365141: 10,281 
Trinidad and Tobago 9,027 14,575 15,205 15,082 13,458 8,518 
italy os ee eee 6,981 9,048 9,373 14,217 10,575 -. 7,866 
The Netherlands... . 5,831 6,688 8,896 14,010 10,396 11,492 
PAT SONtING x oes as 5,746 3,324 10,913 13,955 12,482 2,755 
BatpadOs tenn 4 ee 6,387 7,080 10,057 13,409 12,148 Ti 234, 
Colomibid-saneteccr eat 8,668 12,588 13,342 13,063 8,867 12,916 


VADAR Seok a 3,144 Sol 12,087 12 ET 9,150 9,116 


1 Not listed separately. 


Principal Domestic Exports, 1948-52 


NoteE.—Commodities ranked by value of exports in 1951. 


Calendar Year January-September 
Commodity SS |S 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1951 1952 
$000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Newsprint paper Bu LAW eee 383,123 | 433,882 | 485,746 | 536,372 || 395,284 436.17 55=) 
Wheat.in. . et pieces 24358 O23 BAGS 158 0 t S25 nO 4 al O48 eso. 438,567 
Wood- pulp.. es oe OZ LIS 564 16-170, 675 152085 5565|" GO5e1 53.42 204:.808 229,006 
Planks and boards Moa Nk eee 196,023 160,420 | 290,847 | 312,198 || 233,651 222,568 
Nickel. . Make \7isyce by) 92,324 | 105,300 | 136,689 96,786 117,500 
Aluminum, ‘primary ‘and 
semi- fabricated. . eae. OR HSS 91,032 103,206 | 120,853 94,238 104,904 
Wihea tetloulit patie eee Waa Eat 97,693 93,839 | 113,854 90,078 84,563 
Farm implements and mach- 
inery (except tractors) and 
DATE Sines che eereee cea RR 73,760 84,127 78,512 96,873 76,351 78,052 
Zinc, primary and semi- 
fabricated... : 42 , 337 55,700 58,710 83 , 669 57,560 76,988 
Copper, primary ‘and semi- 
fabricated..... 75,206 84,052 82,990 81,691 56,540 76,032 
Asbestos, unmanufactured. 41,399 36,934 62,752 80, 333 60,744 63,697 
Paipwood 0 ie ae 43,573 Soe i EY 34,768 68 , 103 47 , 334 47 , 893 
iBarleyin= seach es Sime cea 26,947 Qo Te 23,442 58,822 25,662 75,385 
IWIISK yon Ren Pen aoe artes 26,957 SL 1OS 41,682 54,039 SMAI 33,819 
(Oyen Siac se aiken ea lae petted te Aiea TR 22,560 18,533 1LOpoe 53,899 39,575 44,427 
Fish, fresh and frozen. . Fin oor 203 34,752 49,711 53,363 38,136 39,913 
Beef and-yeal* fresh’. 0.) 22: 36,594 30,629 34,219 50,965 43,167 21,497 
Lead, primary and semi- 
fabHicateds. | eect. & er 34,322 41,886 38,105 45 , 290 30,977 37,957 
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Principal Domestic Exports, 1948-5 2—concluded 


SSE 


\ Calendar Year January-September 
Commodity 
: 1948 1949 1950 Pn OSI 1951 1952 
$000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $7000 
Cattle, chiefly for beef...... 47,226 46,146 61,686 44,314 35,614 1,584 
Machinery (non-farm) and 
parts.. E 5, 40,539 31,840 25,644 40,271 26,480 35,003 
Automobiles, passenger. Rte e 20,763 15,883 19,365 38,490 22,867 36,664 » 
Fertilizers, chemical. . Faia 36,374 39,385 38,874 35,734 Di aDor 31,766 
Ferro- alloys. . 24,057 19,182 17,075 31, 347 Vibe eo3s Ds Depa) AIA 
Platinum metals and scrap. 16,832 18,046 24215 30,359 23,687 23,647 
Fur skins, undressed....... 23262 222535 23 192 28,316 23,441 17,247 
Automobiles, freight SERRE Pee» 18,841 12,168 8,827 24,873 9,320 38 , 869 
Aircraft and parts (except 
ENSINES) ce cet et eee 11,290 24,935 4,383 (VE 5,030 30,835 


Principal Imports, 1948-52 


NoTe.—Commodities ranked by value of imports in 1951. 


A 


Calendar Year January-September 
Commodity ———- _ 
: 1948 1949 1950 1951 1951 1952 
$000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 
Machinery (non-farm) and 

DAT CS eye es ee eek ee hk 217,090 | 216,316 | 226,249 | 328,741 |} 248,213 266,824 
Petroleum, crude and partly 

Temne digs. ete ee ee 197,048 | 189,396 | 203,964 | 233,148 || 176,735 156,509 
Automobile parts (except 

ENDINGS eke ee, 101,261 | 117,748 | 158,405 | 195,177 || 154,585 143,841 
Rolling-mill products....... 83,929 98 ,093 935639 | 173127 1-125, 858 110, 443 
ikractors and-pattss.cs......-. 88,670 | 118,506 | 108,319 | 125,562 97,176 95 , 864 
Electrical apparatus, ”.0.p..} 62,127 69 , 802 82,585 | 120,101 91,183 96,994 
Coal- bituminous. 2o2....2.2: 127,673 93,455 118,788 | 115,275 85 , 606 75,411 
Cotton, Taw. ; 55,546 65,676 88,461 94,315 70,965 44,913 
Engines, internal “combust- 

ion, and parts.. tee er 43: 5031 45,610 47 ,068 80,314 56,268 101,479 
Sugar, Untefined 435-22. 63,061 66,126 77,208 77,100 61,207 40,769 
Farm implements and mach- 

inery (except tractors) and . 

DATS ia A eee S1)2325 58,706 531322 69,529 58,195 65,529 
Rubber, crude and semi- 

LADTLCA TE (ase Fon Uae eres te 20,878 17,662 34,361 64,973 56,409 22,774 
Bareltoilseuts ki 2 mcce ee 33,066 18,134 45,909 58,389 44,268 45,197 
Automobiles, passenger..... 21,428 38,970 75,330 56,632 54,619 38,991 
Cottomtabnics se.) 52,815 52,666 45,901 54,984 A5 , 843 37,902 
WOO la Gaels eee sot tae 23,636 18,849 26,806 54,361 51,136 14, 360 
Coaltanthracites= 5.550" 56,292 45,598 54,265 S238 34,598 34,505 
Cofteeyeteens a. eee 23,426 28,584 41,664 48,438 35,239 37,440 
Tourist purchases. . 316 28 , 847 33,090 47,071 32,947 46,311 
Principal chemicals (except 

acids) 7.0.p.. 28,018 31,576 37,161 43,960 SPH AU 37,214 
Pipes, tubes and fittings. 18,598 28,145 35,394 43,183 31,990 39,512 
Aircraf t and parts (except 
MACTICINICS) = Gepes ec see Whew hes | 13,256 10,942 41,438 24,294 70,709 
Wool noilsand tops........ 23,946 18,193 28,178 39,495 36, 339 T1353 
Wioolifalbtics. wis eter ferns 42,648 41,747 SI AO: 38,567 32,395 PER ORS) 
Vegetable oils (except essen- 

LIROUG) een garetts 18,008 20,550 31,162 35,025 31,399 14,512 


The Canadian Balance of International Payments 


Canada’s commercial and financial transactions with other countries are 
reflected in statements of the Canadian balance of international payments. 
These statements include exchanges of services and international movements 
of capital as well as foreign trade in merchandise. Consequently, the effects 
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of economic changes in countries throughout the world as well as in Canada 
tend to influence the balance of payments as it is a measure of Canada’s full 
surplus or deficit with other countries. 


During recent years wide fluctuations occurred in Canada’s current 
account. There were current account surpluses in 1948 and 1949 and again 
in 1952, but in the years 1950 and 1951 current deficits appeared for the first 
time since the early 1930's. 


: During the same years the unbalance in trade with some individual 
countries and regions was greatly reduced. The change was most accentuated 
in 1950 when the unbalance in trade was unprecedently small, as the result 
of a falling-off in the export balance to the United Kingdom and overseas 
countries and a contraction in the import balance from the United States. 
But in 1951, and even more in 1952, there was a return to enlarged export 
balances with overseas countries and a substantial import balance with the 
United States, though the latter was not as great as the rise in export balance. 
This was a leading reason for the growth of the export balance with all coun- 

- tries and the resulting current account surplus in 1952. 


The great fluctuations that occurred in the current account are illustrated 
when 1948 is compared with 1951. The transition between these two years 
was from a current surplus of $451,000,000 in the former year to a current 
deficit of $522,000,000 in 1951. There was a swing on merchandise account 
from an export balance of $432,000,000 in the former year to an import 
balance of $153,000,000 in 1951, the result of a greater rise in the value of 
imports than of exports. The greater rise in the volume of imports and some 
deterioration in terms of trade, due toa greater increase in import prices than 
in export prices, led to the change in the balance of merchandise account. At 
the same time, there was a sharp change in the balance on account of other 
current transactions—from a credit of $19,000,000 in 1948 to a debit of 
$369,000,000 in 1951—owing to a number of factors. In the case of both 
‘international travel expenditures and the freight and shipping item, the large 
credit balances earned in 1948 had disappeared in 1951. In addition, there 
was a growth in the deficits on income account and from miscellaneous current 
transactions, and contractions in the credit balance from inheritances and 
migrants funds, and in the value of gold available for export. 


The surplus in 1948 was partly owing to the effects of the emergency 
exchange conservation measures introduced at the end of 1947 to restrict 
expenditures of United States dollars following the rapid loss in official reserves 
in that year. In the same year there was a sharp rise in Canadian exports 
to the United States as restrictions on exports to that country were removed 
at a time when supplies available for shipment to that country were improving. 
By 1951, the emergency measures had all been withdrawn and Canadian 
expenditures abroad again increased under the stimulus in Canada of high 
levels of economic activity, of heavy investment and of the rise in inven- 
tories. Consequently, the rise between 1948 and 1951 in current expenditures 
by Canada was much greater than the rise in current receipts. é 


The transition to a current surplus first appeared in the closing months 
of 1951 due to the reappearance of an export balance from merchandise trade. | 
The export balance of 1952 was larger than the deficit from all other current 
transactions, which was caused by an adverse trend on travel account and 
in the value of gold, and by larger expenditures abroad on defence activities. 
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Favourable trends were recorded in the balance on freight and shipping 
account and on income account, although the latter continued to be a large 
contributor of debits. 


Movements of capital into Canada were substantial during the three years 
1950 to 1952. The predominant movements were inward into Canada from 
the United States in 1950 and 1951, while in 1952 movements were more 
diverse and the net movement was outwards. A feature of the inflows, which 
were at a peak in the summer of 1950, was the acquisition of domestic bonds 
of the Government of Canada by residents of the United States. Inflows 
of capital for direct investments were substantial in 1950, and continued to be 
heavy in the two following years, particularly for the financing of Canadian 
petroleum and other mineral developments by United States companies. 
Another important type of inflow was borrowing from the United States 
through sales of new issues of securities, a source chiefly employed by provin- 
cial and municipal governments and corporations. While retirements of 
Canadian securities were also heavier in the earlier part of the period, new 
issues exceeded retirements by a wide margin in both 1951 and 1952. In 
1952 a prominent feature of capital movements was the liquidation of 
holdings of outstanding Canadian bonds by residents of the United States, 
continuation of a trend in evidence towards the end of 1951. At the same 
time, capital continued to come into Canada for the acquisition of stocks of 
Canadian companies. Short-term movements of capital were particularly 
heavy in the years from 1950 to 1952—predominantly inward in the first 
two years but outward in 1952. 


Related to the balance of payments trends were the fluctuations in the 
Canadian dollar since the departure from a fixed rate of exchange in October 


a re ee eS 


Loading newsprint in a ship's hold. Canada's forest products hold the top three positions 
in value of exports—in 1952 newsprint and wood-pulp were first and second and 
lumber was third. 


vacation lands. 


1950. The average value of the United States dollar in Canada was $105.27 
in 1951 and $102.56 in December of that year. In 1952 the Canadian dollar 
strengthened during the year and in September the United States dollar 
averaged $95.98 in Canada. 


Travel Between Canada and Other Countries 


Prior to 1951 travellers from other countries normally spent more money 
in Canada every year than Canadian travellers spent in other countries. 
Each year international travel expenditures brought to Canada a substantial 
credit balance with the United States and a small debit balance with overseas 
countries. However, in 1951 travel for the first time produced a net outflow 
of funds from Canada. The credit balance with the United States which has 
been customarily substantial, dropped from $67,000,000 in 1950 to $12,000,000 
and was too small to offset a debit balance of $18,000,000 with overseas 
countries. In 1952 there was a debit balance between Canada and the United 
States. With a population less than a tenth that of the United States, 
Canadians spent more on travel in the United States than residents of that 
country spent on travel in Canada. 


The balance of payments on travel account between Canada and the 
United States for the years 1947 to 1952 were as follows:— 


Year Credits Debits Balance Year Credits Debits Balance 
(Millions of Dollars) (Millions of Dollars) 

OAs Oe. 241 152 + 89 LOSO Reta 260 193 + 67 

1948 508 Old 113 +154 195 tee, 258 246 + 12 

TOGO oe. 267 165 +102 1952 yor 258 294 — 36 
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Canada’s spectacular 
Rocky Mountain parks are 
well known and popular 


The high credit balance in 1948 was largely due to restrictions under the 
emergency exchange conservation measures. Withdrawal of these restric- 
tions in subsequent years left Canadians free to travel in the United States 
and each year they have gone in ever increasing numbers until in 1952 their 
expenditures were between two and three times the 1948 level. During the 
same period, expenditures in Canada by visitors from the United States have 
shown little change but have surpassed those of any other year by a margin 
of $15,000,000 or more. 


Expenditures of travellers between Canada and the United States from 
1946 to 1951 are classified below by means of travel. 


Means of Travel 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
he Oe IN CANADA OF (Millions of Canadian Dollars) 
TRAVELLERS FROM U.S.— 

AUC ONTO De eset, aetna os tans ae 98:0 118-4 139-4 145-3 148-1 151-6 
d RET Reeser et aha Wale cae sen cer ak ee eae Ree 61-4 56-6 55-9 52:8 43-5 43-6 
BOAT Reems is aR Yemen ae oh eee TINS 22-1 16-0 13-8 13-7 10-5 
SRREOUSh bUGil WA sere town at Le atin ott Sore 16:7 20:8 24-4 20-8 17-7 
LANTOR: Gal, 1 Cla garmin = Uae Mateo A? ap Os a 10-3 E3ea 12-1 17-6 21-4 22-2 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, etc.).... 13-3 14-2 23-2 13-2 12-2 12-4 


OER es ecg ao eee Ne 21001 24014 267-42 267+1%: 259-7 258-0 


EXPENDITURES IN U.S. OF TRAVELLERS 
FROM CANADA— 


PUMCOMO DI hae cies sche, cat bate case ce eae 21-7 32-6 25-1 52-9 67-3 93-9 
Ehill bea eae ete Bay Seto ollie eines Ea mea ee 49-6 52:2 35-9 46-2 47-0 58-2 
IBYGYEN Ss ty cer Rae Dae te eee Ea Sid. 4-1 3-1 4-6 S505) 3-9 
EEO Se DUGS 5). ce eh trees 28-5 34-6 25-5 33-1 42-0 48-8 
NUR CT A te bger ey tS s old yon enee ee Te 8-8 9-0 7-3 9-7 13-8 22-1 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, etc.).... 18-1 19-8 16-3 18-4 19-1 19-0 
SODA Gres, sions Aan ee ae 129-9 152-3 113-2 164-9 192-7 245-9 


The distribution of population in Canada and the United States has an 
important effect on travel between the two countries. Most of the Canadian 
people reside within a few hundred miles of the international boundary, 
whereas the population of the United States is spread over a large area 
with many important centres of population far from the northern border. 
Thus it is easier for most Canadians to visit the United States than it is for 
most residents of the United States to visit Canada. 


In terms of volume of traffic there are still more United States visits to 
Canada than Canadian visits to the United States. The average American 
visit, however, brings in less money than the average Canadian visit takes 
out. In 1951 the average expenditure rate per traveller for visits lasting 
longer than 48 hours was $85* for Canadians visiting the United States against 
$53* for Americans visiting Canada. 


The volume of travel between Canada and overseas countries is normally 
less than 1 p.c. of that between Canada and the United States. Overseas 
travellers, however, stay for longer visits and transportation costs are higher, 
hence their expenditures are more significant than the number of travellers 
would suggest. The sum of debits and credits in Canada’s overseas travel 
in 1952 amounted to more than $50,000,000, close to 10 p.c. of travel expendi- 
tures between Canada and the United States. The debit balance from 
Canada’s overseas travel in 1952 amounted to approximately $24,000,000. 


* These rates are inclusive of children and of persons visiting friends or relatives. Cor- 
responding rates restricted to adults using hotels or other commercial accommodation would 
be materially higher. 
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Centre Block of Canada’s Parliament Buildings in tulip time. 
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Finance 


e Public Finance 


A summary of the combined finance statistics of all governments is 
given in this section, together with more detailed treatments of federal, 
provincial and municipal statistics. The public finance data are followed 
by an outline of the Canadian banking system, the money supply, and figures 


-of the insurance business conducted in Canada. 


Combined Statistics of All Governments 


Combined Revenue and Expenditure.—The following tables show the 
trend of government revenue and expenditure for the past few years. In 
1949, revenue of the Government of Canada decreased and that of provincial 
and municipal governments increased, continuing the trend of the post-war 
years. The expenditure table reflects the accelerated participation by provin- 
cial and municipal governments in capital expenditure programs deferred 
during the war years, but does not yet reflect the participation of the Govern- 
ment of Canada in the defence preparedness program. 


Revenue and expenditure are shown on a ‘‘net”’ basis. Examples of 
revenue treated as offsets to expenditure are grants-in-aid and shared-cost 
contributions from other governments, interest revenue, institutional revenue, 
and certain other sales of commodities and services. It should be noted that 
expenditure excludes debt retirement but includes expenditure financed from 
capital borrowings. 


Comparative Government of Canada, Provincial and Municipal 
Revenue, 1937-49 


NotTe.—Figures are for the fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31. Inter-governmental 
transfers such as subsidies paid by the Government of Canada to the provinces are excluded. 


Government Provincial and Municipal Grand 
Year of Canada |—A Total 
Provincial | Municipal | Total 
Revenue 

$000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 
LOS Fe Nia bce tac 460,544 221,397 304,161 525,558 986,102 
1 ADS 18 Na i a Se ah eee eas 480 ,027 236,223 316,964 553,187 1,033,214 
a HOB) BES ae ees See Gi sao 1,389 433 301 , 842 331, 206 633,048 2,022,481 
VDA OR Se Ce a aay aa DO. DANA: 250,646 340 , 690 591 , 336 3,113,750 
NO AG eee eriee ae My 2,694,116 316,724 356, 2891 673,013 3,367,129 
OAT sree Serene Maa a 2,663,310 533,857 413,351! 947 , 208 3,610,518 
1 Os Pa She i AY 2 ance age nae Dai fesYodnys Can 635 , 697 462 ,9771 1,098,674 3,674,188 
A OY. ee wea geet De ANAS D118 730, 842 511,835! 1,242,677 3,653,895 

Percentage Distribution 

DOS Te sete eo rey ee na 46-7 22-5 30-8 53°3 100-0 
1939... 46-5 22-8 30-7 53-5 100-0 
1941.. 68-7 14-9 16-4 31-3 100-0 
1943.. 81-0 8-1 10-9 19-0 100-0 
1945.. 80-0 9-4 10-6 20-0 100-0 
1947... 73-8 14-8 11-4 26:2 100-0 
1948.. 70-1 17-3 12-6 29-9 100-0 
1949.. 66-0 20-0 14-0 34-0 100-0 


1 Includes estimate for Quebec. 2 Includes Newfoundland. 
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Comparative Government of Canada, Provincial and Municipal 
Expenditure (Capital and Current), 1937-49 


NotTe.—Figures are for the fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31. Inter-governmental 
transfers such as subsidies paid by the Government of Canada to the provinces are excluded. 


Government Provincial and Municipal Grand 
Year of Total 
Canada Provincial | Municipal | Total 
Expenditure 

$000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 
1937. 444,599 359 , 689 296 , 288 655,977 1,100,576 
T9390 R es Sete ya ee 571,198 354, 883 304,580 659 , 463 1,230,661 
1941. 1,718,787 311,260 DOPE SWE! 603,777 2,322,564 
1943. 4,907,475 300 , 997 300,579 601,576 5,509,051 
1945. 4,652,841 370,875 334,261! 705,136 5351 OF 
0 eee Rae, HE on ake 1,762,472 625,539 454,477) 1,080,016 2,842,488 
1948. 1,799,404 775,814 545 , 3961 15321270 3,120,614 
19492 ears boi nes 2,010,587 873,929 619, 1061 1,493,035 3, 503%.622 

Percentage Distribution 

GOST tees ates rae 40-4 32-7 26-9 59-6 100-0 
LOS Oe ped eer eects’ 46-4 28-8 24-8 53-6 100-0 
HOPES Es Ses a ane eee teal 74-0 13-4 12-6 26-0 100-0 
1 HOY Ik ae re Oar ner Rear a 89-1 5:5 5-4 10-9 100-0 
1945. 86-8 6:9 6:3 13-2 100-0 
TOA THE er ak ie crits + 62-0 22-0 16-0 38-0 100-C 
14 Seep ORs wile ee 57-7 24-8 17-5 42-3 100-0 
1949, 57-4 24-9 17-7 42-6 100-0 


1 Includes estimate for Quebec. 2 Includes Newfoundland. 

Combined Debt.—The combined debt of all governments increased by about 
2:5 p.c. from 1949 to 1950, only the indirect debt of the Federal Government 
and of municipal governments showing any decrease in this comparison. 
Comparing 1946 with 1950, the increase of $771,608,000 in the combined debt 
was mainly accounted for by an advance in the indirect debt of provincial 
governments. 
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Combined Government of Canada, Provincial and Municipal Direct 
and Indirect Debt, 1946-50 


NotTe.—Figures as at fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 


Item 1946 1947 1948 19491 1950! 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 
Direct Debt— 

Government of Canada.......|18,048,660/17,631,616)17,460,635]17,299 ,664/17,554, 469 
ProvinGiali a. 2... e08 se sae 2 | ay Olds, O24121, 7467824). 1° 820,190) =15941:,941)" 2 005.071:2 
IMITECI PAs Ss. 20. w actevshenersrare os 936,835 980,550} 1,009,193) 1,128,926} 1,277,841 
Totals... 0. e.0.56. 5 oc. woes «| 20, 803 , 019] 20,.358, 990/20, 290,019/20, 370, 531120 837,381 
Less Inter-governmental Debt. 231,055 150,047 166,338 199 ,066 214,391 
Combined Direct Debt... .|20,571, 964/20, 208 , 943/20, 123, 681] 20,171, 465/20, 622,990 


¢ 


Indirect Debt— 


Government of Canada....... 621,058 603 , 468 654,803 729,756 701,181 
Brovincialins cyl sae. okeels Sat 220,459 471,599 564,509 737,870 860,371 
INIUINICLD als reer ctc. cle. thers hs 45 ,994 45,574 47 ,006 46,249 45,542 
LLORAS sae. seeens Mere See 887,511! 1,120,641] 1,266,318} 1,513,875] 1,607,094 
Less Inter-governmental Debt. 21 740 21,094 22,382 21,900 20,711 
Combined Indirect Debt. . 865,801) 1,099,547) 1,243,936) 1,491,975) 1,586,383 
Grand Totals, Direct and 
Indirect Debt..........]21,437,765/21,308, 490/21 , 367, 617/21, 663, 440/22, 209,373 
1 Includes Newfoundland. 2 Includes Yukon Territory. 3 Includes an 


estimate for Quebec. 


a 


Drawing room, Surveys and Mapping Branch of the Federal Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys, where the official maps of Canada are made. 


Governmental guarantees of debt which increase indirect debt, and 
capital borrowings for non-expense purposes such as for loans and advances 


which increase direct debt, are not reflected in the revenue and expenditure | 


tables. 


Finances of the Federal Government 


Federal Government accounts for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1952, 
showed a surplus of revenue over expenditure amounting to $248,033,402 
compared with a surplus of $211,294,251 for the previous fiscal year. 
increased and expenditure was at the highest level since 1946. 


Revenue 


One of the most interesting aspects of federal finance to the ordinary 
citizen is the growth in the net debt of Canada. The following table is of 
particular interest since it shows the trend from Confederation down to the 
latest year, 1952. At Confederation the total net debt of Canada was only 
$76,000,000 and represented $21.58 per head of the population. The two 
world wars caused staggering increases; the net debt which was $336,000,000 
in 1914 increased to $2,341,000,000 in 1921, or from $42.64 per capita to 
$266.37 per capita. By the end of World War II in 1946, the net debt reached 
$13,421,000,000 or $1,091.85 per head of the population. The Budget 
surpluses of subsequent years reduced the net debt in 1952 to $775.14 per 


capita. 


Finances of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1868-52 


Per Per Net 

Year Total Capita Total Capita Net Debt at Debt 

Revenue Reve- Expenditure? Expend-|| . End of Year Per 
nue! 5 iture! Capita’ 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1868..... 13,687,928 3-95 14,071,689 4-06 75. 751135 21-58 
1 Wd Racer ties 19-7375:1037 5-34 19,293,478 5-32 77,706,518 21-06 
P88 Ss, 29,635,298 6-96 33,796,643 7:94 155,395,780 35-93 
T380 Te as 3825795314 8-07 40,793,208 8-54 257,809 ,031 49-21 
LOOT es, 52,516, 333 9-91 57,982 , 866 10-94 238,480,004 49 -99 
1014 =. 117884, 328-1 16-87 122,861,250 | 17-58 340,042,052 AT 18 
1921 = 5. 436,292,184 | 50-99 528,302,513 | 61-75 || 2,340,878,984 | 266-37 
1931 357,720,435 | 35-04 441,568,413 | 43-26 || 2,261,611,937 | 217-97 
1920 G2 502,171,354 | 45-03 553,063,098 | 49-60] 3,152,559,314 | 279-80 
1940..... 562,093,459 | 49-89 680,793,792 | 60-42 || 3,271,259,647 | 287-43 
1041 ee 872,169,645 76-63 1,249, 601,446 109-80 3,648, 691,449 317-08 
1942..... 1,488,536, 343 129-36 || 1,885,066,055 163-82 4,045,221,161 347-11 
LOADS Ss 2,249,496,177 193-02 || 4,387,124,118 | 376-45 6,182 ,849,101 524-19 
1944. = 2,765,017,713 | 234-42 || 5,322,253,505 | 451-23 8, 740,084, 893 731-63 
1945-50 .2 2, 687,334,799 | 224-96 || 5,245,611,924 | 439-11 || 11,298,362,018 | 935-91 
1946..... 3,013,185,074 | 249-60 || 5,136,228,505 | 425-47 13 ,421,405,449 |1,091-85 
1947. a 3,007 ,876,313 | 244-70 || 2,634,227,412 | 214-30 || 13,047, 756,548 |1,039-58 
1948..... 2,871,746,110 | 228-81 || 2,195,626,453 174-94 || 12,371,636, 893 964-80 
1949..... 2,771,395,075 | 216-13 || 2,175,892,332 | 169-69 || 11,776,134,152 875-74 
19502352: 2,580,140,615 191*-87 || 2,448,615, 662 182-09 | 11,644,609,199 849-23 
NOS tT: 3,112,535,948 | 226-99 || 2,901,241,698 | 211-58 11,433,314,948 816-14 
1952 2.28: 3,980,908 ,652 | 284-17 || 3,732,875,250 | 266-46 || 11,185,281,546 775-14 


1 The basis of calculation is the estimated population figure as at June 1 of the immediately 


preceding year. 


to non-active assets for 1911 and subsequent years. 


estimated population figure as at June 1 of same year. 
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2 Includes non-active advances to railways and transfers from active 
3 The basis of calculation is the 
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Summary of Revenue and Expenditure, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1949-52 


Item 1949 1950 
$ $ 
Revenue 
Customs import duties.... 222,975,471 225,877,683 
Exciseldutiess >) one oa 204,651,969 220,564,504 
Income tax. 4s 1,297,999, 404] 1,272,650,191 
Excess profits tax......... 44,791,918 —1,788,388 
Sdlesitax (neta. aoe 377, 302 , 763 403,437,159 
Succession duties......... 25,549,777 29,919,780 
@theretaxegie ees. 262,870,974 172,456,150 


Totals, Revenue from 


MAX bIONS ge ies Ae: 2,436,142,276] 2,323,117,079 


212,947,551 205 , 599, 358 


Totals, Ordinary Revenue 2,649,089, 827) 2,528,716, 437 


Special receipts and other 


Chet tsi5 es ieee ; 122,305,248 51,424,178 


Totals, Revenue....... 2,771,395,075| 2,580,140,615 
Expenditure 

Hinan cess ain a ee 701,178,588 745 , 239,512 

PA RRICULOUTE 220. eo et 61,772,531 75,046,567 


533,092 561,804 
17,701,414 
ASSN A cotoy | 
4,456,108 


16,680, 410 
7,586,370 


274,025 
311,486 


1,364,297 
287.092 
14,514,056 
5,423,415 


PIATIRS ta or ata ee 9 , 887 , 873 10,959,086 
abour Ricattarh diets ak aes a 60,427 ,224 56,143,234 
erislation. .igetis ees 


5,229,174 


25,356,752 


268,804,813| 384'879'008 


ALG wrath MNO 359,613,619 423,320,122 
National Revenue........ 49 , 323,139 50,604,219 
Post Oiicernn Fe 77,642,621 82,639,741 
Prime Minister’s Office... . 105,605 120,142 
Privy Council Office...... 4,350,616 4,008,269 
Public Archives. 2... 172,578 198,134 

ublic Printing and 
Statvionervs << 225 fo, 753,345 866 , 069 
Public2workse*s -s3. 51,067,102 


Reconstruction and Supply? 
Resources and Develop- 
COVEN el OLE ae Ura ees aaa 


RONCeRs aa ys Be ae Gin ee 
Secretary of State, =... .. 
Trade and Commerce..... 
rans pOLte ate et ee 


276,879,498 246,377,400 


Totals, Expenditure... 2,175,892,334 2,448, 615,662 


Deficit or Surplus.....| +595,502,741| +131,524,953 


2,785,349, 899 


3,018,698, 281 


1951 1952 
$ $ 

295,721,750 346, 364,563 
241,046,174 217,939,983 
1,513,135,510] 2,161,373,408 
10,140,910 2,364,909 
460,120,405 573,470,562 
33,599,089 38,207,985 
231,586,061 318,053,672 


3,657,775, 082 


233,348, 382 281,971,660 


3,939,746, 742 


93,837, 667 41,161,910 
3,112,535,948) 3,980,908, 652 
752,072,062 873,613,548 
142,785,183 67,134,389 
Bees (a7 ET 601,128 
20,672,564 23,240,788 
1,580,319 1,691,663 
276,925 367,736 

ad 30,978,479 
22,079,561 37,582,459 
8,964,464 8,733,025 
244,239 275,114 
368,741 403 , 336 
12,406,679 14,038,715 
62,628,099 64, 302,099 
4,710,966 5,945,263 
17,556,401 27,751,836 
782 ,457,,272| 1,415,473, 862 


448,852,907 498,752,115 
48 , 460,884 54,063,557 
91,781,466 97,973,263 

124,315 
4,125,791 4,057,687 
205 , 960 251,018 
706,201 1,103,156 
73,646, 433 77,544,088 
31,200,626 34,432,805 
19, 800, 688 27,340,713 
2,064,965 2,399,468 
48,878,312 46,896, 842 
85,123,464 99,900, 569 
216,392,434 216,026,529 
2,901, 241,698) 3,732,875,250 
+211,294,250) +248 ,033,402 


eee 


1 In 1950 the Department of Mines and Resources was reorganized into the three Depart- 
ments—Citizenship and Immigration, Mines and Technical Surveys, and Resources and 
Development. 2 This Department was dissolved in 1949. 
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Revenue from taxation accounted for 91-9 p.c. of total revenue in 1951-52, 
compared with 89-5 p.c. in 1950-51. Asa result of higher personal income- 
tax rates, revenue from income taxes, sustained by the buoyant condition of 
the national economy, increased by $648,238,000 over the previous year. 
Non-tax revenues were up $48,624,000 compared with 1950-51. 

Some of the major items of expenditure were: interest on the public debt, 
which increased from $425,217,500 in 1950-51 to $432,423,000 in 1951-52; 
family allowances, which increased from $309,465,000 to $320,458,000; and 
expenditures by the Department of National Defence, which increased from 
$782,457,000 to $1,415,474,000. In addition, expenditure by the Department 
of Defence Production totalled $30,978,000. 


The 1952-53 Budget.—The Budget for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1953, 
was presented to Parliament on Apr. 8, 1952. It proposed a number of tax 
changes which were designed to put the tax structure on a more orderly and 
stable basis. The 20-p.c. defence surtax on personal incomes was repealed 
and a new rate schedule was proposed which incorporated part of the defence 
surtax and at the same time provided for an average income-tax reduction 
of 6 p.c. in a full year. Tax deductions from salary and wages based on the 
new schedule commenced July 1, 1952, and the 1952 taxation year personal 
income-tax liability is determined from an income tax schedule which averaged 
the pre-budget structure and the new rate structure. Corporation income 
tax rates which had been 15 p.c. on the first $10,000 of profits and 45-6 p.c. 
on profits in excess of $10,000 were replaced by rates of 20 p.c. and 50 p.c. 
effective Jan. 1, 1952. It was announced that the eight provinces with which 
the Federal Government had tax rental agreements and which had been 
levying 5 p.c. corporation income taxes would be not asked to levy these 
taxes on profits earned after Dec. 31, 1951. Concurrently provision was made 
for a tax credit of 5 p.c. against the federal tax in respect of profits earned in 
provinces that did not enter into a tax agreement and continued to levy a 
provincial corporation income tax. 

The rate of excise tax on all articles previously subject to a tax of 25 p.c. 
was reduced to 15 p.c. The 30-p.c. excise tax on soft drinks was reduced to 
15 p.c. The 15-p.c. tax on stoves, washing machines, and refrigerators. was 
repealed. The excise tax on cigarettes was reduced from 2} cents for five 
cigarettes to 2 cents for five cigarettes. 


Borrowings.— During the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, the Federal Government 
reduced its outstanding net debt by $248,033,402. Total redemption of debt 
during the year, excluding the recurring issues of treasury bills, amounted to 
$2,759,589,380, of which $2,100,000,000 was financed through renewals or 
conversions and $357,649,750 was raised by the sale of new issues to individ- 
uals for cash. Such new issues consisted of $200,000,000 of 1§ p.c. Deposit 
Certificates issued Aug. 29, 1951, and maturing Feb. 27, 1952, and a two- 
year 2-p.c. loan of $200,000,000 issued Nov. 1, 1951, at 99-15 p.c.; $357,649,750 


was raised by the sale of a new issue of 33 p.c. Canada Savings Bonds, Series - 


VI, for cash. 


Income Tax.—The income tax was instituted in 1917 as a part of war-tax 
revenue. Before the outbreak of World War II, it had become a permanent 
and important part of the taxation structure and the chief source of ordinary 
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“D" Company of the Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry on exercise, travelling 
by snowmobile over the rugged terrain north of Whitehorse, Yukon Territory. 
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revenue. Income-tax rates were increased to help finance the second world 
war and a compulsory savings feature was adopted with respect to individuals 
and to corporations. Repayment of the refundable portion of the personal 
income tax was completed in 1949 and of the excess profits tax in 1952. 


Since the end of the War, the weight of individual income tax was re- 
duced each year up to and including 1949 and higher exemption allowances 
were given. However, the expansion of personal incomes and the growth 
of the labour force offset to a considerable extent the effects of the reduction 
in rates. In 1950 the rates of personal income tax were increased again to 
take care of rising defence costs following the outbreak of war in Korea, and 
in 1951 a defence surtax of 20 p.c. was introduced which applied at the rate 
of 10 p.c. to 1951 incomes. The Budget of 1952 announced a new schedule 
of rates which incorporated the greater part of the 20-p.c. defence surtax. 


Taxes on corporation incomes were reduced following the end of the War. 
Excess profits tax rates were also reduced and finally ceased to apply after 


Jan. 1, 1948, and with the ending of that tax, corporation income-tax rates 
were again raised. 


Income tax changes in the Budget of 1952-53 are given briefly at p. 300. 
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Number of Taxpayers, Total Income and Tax Collected Thereon, by 
Income Classes, 1950 


'- Income Class Taxpayers Total Income 
No. $ 

BB Elona OOO ieee oe tiny = eee ae, 7,700 4,163,000 
$1 0002 = OOO Ra ois sco ee ees 739,360 1,105,645 ,000 
2O00=—=5 O00 CTE ace eee a ee 889 , 900 2,227,347 ,000 
3: O00S se a OOU ES aan orcs una beter ean pe S 434,200 1,471,108,000 
4IOOO 50 O00 ne eae. 8 eee ee eee 134,380 593 , 282,000 
5000 10 000 Seapine Se a 125,420 823,957,000 
Over$10:000% arses Ae ee 43,280 807 , 301,000 
BO CAISH Gee Ue eo ee 2,374,240 7,032,803 ,000 


Total Tax 


$ 


354,000 
48,165,000 
96,504,000 
80,976,000 
44,223,000 
95,209 ,000 

209 , 505 ,000 


574,936, 000 


Number of Taxpayers, Total Income and Tax Collected Thereon, by 
Occupational Classes, 1950 


Class Taxpayers Total Income 
No. $ 

Primaryeproducers. a... Sos, Hes ee 42,630 160,975,000 
Professionals: sas. 2 eee ees 25,640 190,291,000 
Employees.. Se ak Ne els h: 1.7 nee 2,084,590 5,578,592 ,000 
Salesmeniais 3% eo ate ee he 24,900 111,198,000 
Business proprietors Reni eto WANA RNa face Cah 137,970 683,781,000 
Financial. . LCR See 50,350 279,626,000 
Estates. . 3,990 10,851,000 
Deceased. RPE Da Kena ais REN Th Ft apnea ae 3,430 15,033,000 
Unelassified: ete. ee ee 740 2,456,000 

SROCALS ser te a eee ee Fe 2,374,240 7,032,803,000 


2 


Total Tax 


$ 


14,601,000 
34,523,000 
368,053 , 000 
11,323,000 
92,306,000 
49,224,000 


574,936,000 


Increasing tax rates during a period of rapidly rising income has resulted 
in the heavy tax collections that are such a marked feature of current revenue. 


Collections under the Income Tax Act, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1943-52 


General Income Tax 


Year 
Individuals Corporations 
$ $ 

TOAST eee ete 534,138,152 347,969,723 
18 oe oe gree ae 813,435,128 311,378,714 
TOA Seer ae hen Ss 767,755,082 276,403,849 
ADAG SE orth 691,586,114 217 , 833,540 
1947. 694,530, 146 196,819,253 
LOA By. hee ee 659 , 828,215 351,535,006 
1OAO a ere ak 762,563,516 488 549,610 
BOSON 4k Sea 621,982 ,213 602 ,072 ,622 
1951 652,328,680 TALS IO 4735 
1952 975,776,320 


1,118,067, 202 


Tax on Un- 
distributed 
Income 


hela) 


41,972,700 
12,596, 108 
3,440,514 
1,120,510 
87,619,776 
14,612,872 


Non- 
Resident 
“Tax 


28,080,797 
26,943,193 
28,599, 137 
28, 309,619 
30, 136, 146 
35,889,028 
43,445,764 
47,474, 846 
61,610,319 
55,017,014 


Total 
Income 
Tax 


§ 
910, 188, 672 


171515 -757,,035 
1,072, 758,068 


937,729,273 
963,458,245 


1,059,848, 357 
1,297,999, 404 
1,272,650,191 
1,513,135,510 
2,163,473, 408 


Provincial Finance 


When comparing 1949 figures of revenue, expenditure or debt of all 
provinces with those for previous years, it should be kept in mind that the 
1949 figures include the Province of Newfoundland for the first time. 
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The school is one of the 
first considerations in 
the establishment of 
the new communities 
springing up around 
outlying industrial 
projects. Here several 
elementary grades are 
taught in one class- 

room in the contract- 
or’s base camp school 
at Seven Islands, Que. 


There has been an impressive increase in both revenue and expenditure 
of all provincial governments during the past decade. In 1939 most provincial 
governments derived their largest revenue from taxes (chiefly corporation 
taxes and gasoline sales taxes), motor-vehicle licences and liquor-control 
revenues. To-day, taxes from all sources are still the greatest revenue pro- 
ducer. Privileges, licences and permits represent the second largest source of 
net general revenue, followed by Federal Government subsidies and tax agrée- 
ment payments, and liquor profits. The emphasis in spending has also 
changed. In 1939 the main expenditures in order of size were for social wel- 
fare, debt charges (excluding debt retirement), education, health and trans- 


The Ontario Govern- 
ment’s system of for- 
est fire protection, 
based on the lookout 
tower with radio com- 
munication and aug- 
mented under certain 
conditions by aircraft 
‘patrol, is considered 
the most effective de- 
tection system in use 
anywhere. 


portation. In 1949 the heaviest item of expenditure was transportation, 
followed by education, health, social welfare and natural resources. 


Gross Ordinary Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments, 
by Provinces, 1948 and 1949 


NotTe.—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 


Gross Gross 

Province Ordinary Revenue Ordinary Expenditure 

1948 1949 1948 1949 

$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 
INiewiouric lam Merce-c ests ve seers tees ures ae 19,944 wed 24,542 
Princesidwatd-lsland am sss wee eee 5,697 6,375 5,086 6,418 
INOW SCO Ula hoteere tome 7 hase is ear eS hecdeae 40,253 44,426 SOP OWE 44 301 
Ne we Briinswilckt traces al ee ee na eae 34,026 36,885 32,176 36,997 
Que DEC a Bais ee ED Le 231,508 244,514 197 ,622 212,605 
COD CAT LORS eye ee ee he eae ee ee 254,901 280,914 258,059 291,425 
IVEATIELO Dania ae ec ee etree ee eee 44,107 48 , 663 39,182 43,340 
Saska tGhewe Tsetse sicher: Nyaa ne kate 66,226 72,690 60,729 67,961 
VAC Dette Saktaas ee een Shattered a 71,347 98 ,626 47,444 52,105 
BELtISHS COlItDidscie ser nae ee ae ae tees 119,669 145 ,090 113,327 156,120 
TOtAIS Sa ae ree ie 867 , 734 998 , 127 788 ,996 935,814 


Net General Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments, by 
Frovinces, 1948 and 1949 


Net General Net General 
Province Revenue Expenditure 
19435} 1949 - 1948 1949 
$000 $000 $’000 $000 
INewioundlamd em acert ics tc eta Messier oe Seer 17,424 ES 26,077 
Price Md ward=lslandssing.- acm oo ceeere Maco ere 4,730 5,091 5,915 6,743 
INIOVAISCOR IA atc on cite eed ieee cco eee 32,667 34,249 44,346 52,703 
INGIWe DRG TI SW. CK: Motsyuler ce vr eect oie an Gea ees es 28,453 29,431 42,484 40,037 
OME DECRIR Sea ee cae se Ue aketan de «rains amie aaeses 203,258 207 , 040 234,027 197,651 
ONEATIORSE ed al eaten eh eee aoe 220,024 235,421 250,738 280,550 
Whatton Sree orci cate net dane Pr 35,902 38,042 35,897 38,831 
Saskatchewan tee cu stare cio hts eenane ee 56,332 61,275 55: 2375 60 , 446 
IUD en aR i akc sat a Rieti ees seer ate eRe 62,957 88, 363 55,938 58,729 
British. Columbia es se eee ce ole eae eee 100,678 124,265 | 109,550 163 , 267 
PROtAIS S82 5h caer hec se es eee 745,001 840,601 834,270 925,034 


Analysis of Net General Revenue of Provincial Governments, 1948 and 


1949 
Source 1948 1949 Source 1948 "1949 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $000 
ZINAMES ors corte Cece raoe hao mote 372,331 |417,828 || Non-revenue and surplus 
Privileges, Licences and ASO OLCT oN tie Bec end ae 3,144 2,770 
Permits— ee aR ae aE 
Motor-vehicles......... 50,573 | 58,198 Totals.............. 745,001 |840,601 
(QUB ale) cae rye Taper aera 85,797 |119,821 ses 
Sales and services........ 20,046 | 20,222 || SumMMARY OF LIQUOR 
Fines and penalties....... 2,087 2,230 CONTROL REVENUE 
(included above) — 
race nen Taxes. ins huis: 10,349 | 1,477! 
ominion-Provincia . ; 9321 
Taxation Agreement.| 84,272 | 81,421] uactesd penalties 2 | 'gar | 933 
Dominion subsidies..... 16,965 25,541 Ptohitsssc eee ; -1102.521 1106,803 
Mitnicipalities. .-.002 ... Li 2s0 865 Conhecatious oe : 337 
Goveriinententerprises 4.0 | 1072036" [L106 10 0\. sont i oe iene om tees 
Other revenue............ 923° 1,086 STOPALS eee ee 129,386 |134,972 


1 Certain levies, amounting to about $9,000,000, shown under p Fame in 1948, are in- 
cluded under ‘‘Permits’’ in 1949, 
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MAIN SOURCES OF NET GENERAL REVENUES 
OF PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS ,1949 


NEWFOUNDLAND “a 
Sy DOMINION-~ 


PROVINCIAL MOTOR- 
SALES TAXES~ CORPORATION XATION VEHICLE 
MOTOR FUEL INCOME TAXES AGREEMENT LICENCES 


PRINCE EDWARD IS. ( 6 Ea cs Pe iG — 
= Ut. = = 


NOVA SCOTIA PRIVILEGES, 


OPERATIONS LICENCES sauces Taxes 
AND TORRTEGd 


RESOURCES 


NEW BRUNSWICK © 
QUEBEG 
ONTARIO 
MANITOBA 
SASKATCHEWAN 
ALBERTA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Each symbol represents 20 million dollars 


Analysis of Net General Expenditure of Provincial Governments, 


1948 and 1949 


Function 1948 1949 Function 1948 1949 


~ $000 $000 $000 $’000 
General government......| 34,280 | 32,672 Local government plan- 
Protection of persons and age tenes Bee eee : eos ‘of eee 

PIQDELEY.. - Cath ick 5 : ; Contributions to Munici- 
Transportation and com- : pal Governments— 

MUMNICatIONS! =i. at. 254,650 |253,701 Shared-revenue ; 6.659 | 11.079 
ealehiectas: svat hw oS 102,361 |143,051 Subsidies. SS ie sg 6.131 3.797 
Social welfare. s:.% 0220 oe 61,596 | 80,053'|| Contributions to govern- é 5 
Recreation and cultural ment enterprises....... 9,934 | 13,687 

SETA CEST ty is eae eee 4,888 5,654 || Other expenditures...... 6,452 5,324 
E LOM eA es A eee 

Aca ton EEE 0100 oS te Saborotaie. 2 eee 832,486 |923,000 
Natural resources and Non-expense and surplus 

primary industries...... Tos l121 1605139 payments............ 1.784 2,034 
Trade and industrial a 

‘ development........... 4,354 5,094 EOtalsy oo aes 834,270 |925,034 


Total direct and indirect debt showed a considerable increase in 1950. 
It amounted to $209 per capita, compared with $199 in 1949. The decrease 
in gross bonded debt of all provinces is accounted for entirely by decreases 
in Alberta. There was no change in Newfoundland, and the remaining 
provincial governments showed increases in bonded debt. The percentage of 
provincial government bonds outstanding, that are payable in Canada only, 
continued to increase—a trend that has been evident for a numberof years. 
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Direct and Indirect Debt of Provincial Governments (less Sinking Funds), 


1949 and 1950 


Direct Debt Indirect Debt 
Province SEELTEREEEEIEREEEEEEEETaEEEEEEEiEEEeneieE 
1949 1950 1949 1950 
$000 $000 $000 $’000 
Newfoundland.. Ss Bene Poche 4,949 4,397 5025 5, 867 
Prince Edward Island ea ce sk 14,734 15,716 20 238° 
Nova Scotia.. sities £6 Pe ptube «Rok enti: 138,958 162,404 3,854 3,814 
New Brunswick. . NE Coed 5s BO 14d 7A 151,473 10,204 12,615 
QUEDA Cer e re ace, Want then Ar tome eget 374,930 368 , 380 299,185 310,044 
Ontariote see sent wee eo eae 681,679 684,212 394,441 492,899 
Nani EODarse aes Seon ee eae te 97,839 116,649 841 1,103 
Saskatchewati comes ek wea art al 151,029 161,886 654 805 
PATOL tA ater cn Ree aaee sir eke hoa eens 134,731 116,032 3,161 4,121 
Britishe Golub ids cry eee Seca ces 6 201 , 821 223,902 20,485 28,865 
Notals erie SNe ee 1,941,941 2,005,051 737,870 860,371 


Details of Direct and Indirect Debt of Provincial Governments (less 
Sinking Funds), 1949 and 1950 


Detail 1949 1950 Detail 1949 1950 
$’000 $'000 $000 $000 
Direct Debt— Indirect Debt— 
Bonded debt....... 1,955,095 |1,946,505 Guaranteed bonds..| 681,506 AST ADL 
Less sinking funds..| 343,986 308,114 Less sinking funds. 3,625 5,413 
Net bonded debt. .../1,611,109 |1,638,391 Net guaranteed 
———————— DOMES eee eet 677,881 781,739 
Treasury Bills (held ee |) 
= Guaranteed bank 
Federal Government 93,703 89 , 664 LOANS so 16,396 23,088 
Others a cusses 39, 380 63,587 || Municipal Improve- 
—————— ]—_ ment Assistance Act 
Totals, Treasury 1OANSs eee 4,470 4,212 
PSO ae ences sche eee 133,083 153,251 || Other guarantees.... 39,123 Siler se 
Saving certificates Totals, Net In- 
and deposits....... 68,991 1,770 direct Debt...... 737,870 860,371 
Temporary loans and —. | —_-—__— 
Ovierd@rattss<c-e ae 9,998 5,063 Grand Totals... .|2,679,811 |2,865,422 
Bonds due.. 107 301 —_————— | 
Bond interest due. 857 1,419 
Accounts and other 
DAVADICS TS tee ae 96,282 182,565 
Accrued expenditures Die S14. 21,729 
Other Liabilities... . — 562 
Totals, Net Direct 
Debt-2955 552" 1,941,941 |2,005,051 


Gross Provincial Bonded Debt, by Currency of Payments, 1949 and 1950 


Payable in— 1949 1950! 

$000 $000 
(Oana Gan Vice eho ed, ee are te a eee ad te en 1,361,933 1,421,651 
ondons(hncland)sonl yas ee ae eee es ee 28,670 19,359 
London (Hnsland)-and Canadaie-. ws cote +e .c conte ane Uieaey? 2,974 
NEWRY IOLEPONIY Se, conch ee ths nates ook Sea oe hee ee ere — 16,875 
News ViOLK -andeC anada <tc atu pein = ee eee sac at Po Rk Sa aan ae 346,182 300, 867 
London’ (H/ngland), New York.and Canada:...¢.0%.....c.-. se 210,728 183,014 
RLOCAIS SS, eae i ere soto Lene pe nr oa Beene Nee Cee 1,955,095 1,944,740 


i Excludes bonded debt of other authorities, assumed by provincial governments. 
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Municipal Finance 


At the end of 1950, there were 4,118 incorporated municipalities in Can- 
ada varying greatly in size, population and population density. They are 
classified as: (1) municipalities in metropolitan areas (the metropolitan areas 
outlined in the 1951 Census of Canada), whether urban or rural in character 
or organization, but chiefly urban; (2) other urban; and (3) other rural 
(whether semi-urban or entirely rural). Many of the larger municipalities 
delegate authority to subsidiary boards to supervise specific activities or 
services, such as utilities, health services and community planning. A few 
combine with other municipalities to establish special authorities which unify 
services for an area. In the sparsely settled areas of the provinces services 
that would normally be provided by local government are administered 
by the province when required. Local government in the Territories exists 
in modified form in a few settlements. 


In most provinces the municipalities levy the local taxation for school 
authorities but exercise little or no control over school administration or 
finance. In much of Quebec and Prince Edward Island and in limited areas 
of some other provinces, school authorities levy and collect their own local 
taxes. 


Municipal governments have felt, as have other levels of government, the 
pressure of post-war inflation and expansion, with a resultant increase in 
taxation, ordinary expenditure, and capital expenditure. The volume of the 
latter has led to a rapid growth in debenture debt since 1946 in urban areas 
to finance services required by expanding populations, reversing the downward 
debt trend of the period 1932-46. 


Municipal Revenue and Expenditure.—Estimated municipal revenue for 
1950 was $576,200,000 of which $402,100,000 or 69-8 p.c. was derived from 
taxes on real property, $78,300,000 or 13-6 p.c. from other taxes, and the 
remaining $95,800,000 or 16-6 p.c. from licences and permits, public utility 
contributions and provincial subsidies, etc. 


_ City Hall, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Support of local schools currently requires the largest expenditure by 
municipal governments. In 1950 the amount spent on that service was 
$174,300,000 or 30-6 p.c. of all expenditures. Other services cost $311,200,000 


or 54-6 p.c. and debt charges, together with provisions for debt repayment, — 


$84,300,000 or 14-8 p.c. Total expenditures were $569,800,000. In 1939 
expenditures of $329,038,000 were divided as follows: 25 p.c. for school 
support, 48 p.c. for other services and 27 p.c. for debt charges and debt 
retirement. . 


Municipal Assessed Valuations, Tax Levies, Collections and Receivables, 
1941-50, and by Provinces, 1950 ; 


Total Taxes 


Valuations Tax Percentage Receivable 
Year and on which Tax Collections of Levies and 
Province Taxes were Levies (Current to Property 
Levied and Arrears) | Collections Acquired 
for Taxes 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $'000 
TO Ash rae rte maetcrilice fh SO ORALD 272,458 237 , 6801 104-6! 237,133 
MOA Sree as ahs Sa Cae ses 7,906,826 278,697 298,196 107-0 192,777 
194 Seria choose oh oes 8,155,068 291,693 ie a 134,021 
POD a Saree Snag 6,237 5747. 259 ,941 255,748 98-4 79,482 
POA Bae is Sap clea 6,504,665 |- 291,680 287 , 793 98-7 81,386 
1042 ms geile smencle ¢ 1, .232., 125 334,138 325,109 97-3 87 , 423 
1950 
Newfoundland....... 2% 1,031 970 94-1 353 
Prince Edward Island 22,958 865 823 95-1 244 
NOVA SCOtiaws sche 239 , 606 14,320 13 ,946 97-4 Se 2 
New Brunswick...... 325 2013 12,294 11,178 91-0 4,539 
OUEDe Oca aoe ee 2,530, 7023 os 2» Ae 28 
Onitanio= ie esas 4,199,319 188 ,960 187 ,673 99-3 22,509 
Manitobarancnksas es 597 ,993 32,658 30,417 93-1, 10,747 
Saskatchewan........ 886,389 38,178 35,082 91-9 20, 841 
(ANBErtA esta a) sie e 747,262 39 , 563 37,312 94-3 21,381 
British Columbia..... 622,442 38,959 38,931 99-9 9,138 
Totals, 1950....| 10,171,784 366 , 828 356,332 97-1 94,963 
1 Excludes Quebec cities and towns. 2 Quebec not included as information not 
available. 3 Cities and towns, only. 


Direct and Indirect Liabilities of Municipal Governments (less Sinking 
Funds), by Provinces, 1948-50 


1948 1949 1950 
Province So ae ee | Ree a ee 
Direct Indirect Direct Indirect Direct Indirect 
$000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Newfoundland............ ae Sy Be S12 = 3,589 
Prince Edward Island...... 2, 3841 va 2,495! FE 3,031! io 
INOVa SCOUA ay hee ecco is 26,221) 612 31,7361 829 37,4941 1,129 
Ban Brimswicks oie 26,852 201 32,854 669 37,402 652 
We DEC isk TUR eee ie ae &e, ae i ae 1 
ONtanlOntowere estas pee ek 295,143 16,517 | 348,568 15,907 | 421,843 13,196 
Wianttobaaae mroceicelo neseraes 42,972 7,701 46,735 8,032 52,896 7,569 
saskatchewan itis cakes us 31,645 we 35,013 ae 41,038 ‘oe 
ERIDERtA Re ratte sua eh hace 65,535 sy 76,364 shee 103,317 aes 
British: Columbiazess2e 95,016 16,251 110,162 17,040 | 116,299 17,001 
BLO tal seas. se es ee 585,768 41,282 | 687,239 42,477 | 816,909 39 , 547 
Grand Totals.......... 627,050 729,716 856,456 


1 Exclusive of rural schools. 
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pare arr 


The extensive public ser- 
vices now accepted as in- 
dispensable by the urban 
dweller increase in com- 
plexity with the growth 
of the municipality so that 
in the larger cities the 
organization, provision 
and maintenance of such 
services as water, light, 
drainage, disposal, 
streets, playgrounds, fire 

and police protection, etc., 
constitute a large-scale 

business. 


Municipal Bonded Debt and Sinking Funds, Certain Years 1919-47, and 
by Provinces, 1932, 1949 and 1950 


- 5 ae oa ae Gross Bonded Indebtedness 
ear onded In- inking rovince 
debtedness Funds 19321 19492 19502 
$000 $’000 $000 $000 $'000 
KO) TLS ees Fete 729,715 3 Newfoundland.:..... a 3,001 3,001 
on or pont : Prince Edward Island. 2,129 3,327 35.302 
fea iL Raa bt | aor, ame | Nemasemtn | Sete) a ade 
LOS Bern eke 1 3028201 S269 73 Or leer toe eae Pos ? y 
LOZOMSI ee a 1,280,856 272,010 Quebec Baa seiehis to Seheeae ieiielte let ie 463,614 res aes 
194AQ Hess 15244-0011 250: 343 i, On tano; tei 504,756 | 292,542 |363,578 
NOAA or ucess 19:196,491- (5261, 4592) Manitobae <.c2.2 faced 92,471 55,059 | 55,038 
joe ee kes soe Saskatchewan os 59,238 30,141 | 32,035 
Be Lh boosee | tiptae | Aste | a aia oe 
194 Sie isa DOS 45 OA STO8s SOD: |eetey erat a ie ees : 2 : 
VOL Ga 503,4264} 118,9644 SS | 
1G 4p es 515,0664} 119,0634 Totals se ee a 1,384,792 | 661, 2704 |767,9324 
1 Debt for rural schools in the Maritimes not included. 2 Excludes rural schools in 
Prince Edward Island and Nova-Scotia. 3 Sinking fund totals not available previous to 
1934; Alberta showed net debt to 1928. 4 Does not include Quebec. 
e Banking 


The Canadian banking system is a strong and stable structure with 
many outstanding features that have grown up since its foundations were laid 
more than a century ago. It consists of the Bank of Canada, which is a 
government-owned central bank, and ten privately owned commercial banks* 
competing among themselves for the domestic and foreign banking business 
of the Canadian people. 

The Bank of Canada is the keystone of the structure. It was incorporated 


in 1934 asa central bank to regulate credit and currency, to control and protect 
the external value of the Canadian dollar and to stabilize the level of 


* An Act incorporating an additional chartered bank, the Mercantile Bank of Canada, 
was passed on Feb. 5, 1953. 


Medium and long- 
term capital re- 
quired by small 
enterprises is 
available through 
the facilities of 
the Industrial De- 
velopment Bank. 


production, trade, pricesand employment so far as may be possible within the 
scope of monetary action. The Bank acts as the fiscal agent of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, manages the public debt and has the sole right to issue notes 
for circulation in Canada. It is empowered to buy and sell securities on the 
open market; to discount securities and commercial bills; to fix minimum 
rates at which it will discount; and to buy and sell bullion and foreign ex- 
change. The Bank is managed by a Board of Directors appointed by the 
Government and composed of a Governor, a Deputy Governor and 12 
Directors, the Deputy Minister of Finance being a member of the Board. 


The Industrial Development Bank, established in 1944, is a subsidiary 
of the Bank of Canada but operates as a separate entity. Its function is to 
supplement the activities of the chartered banks and other lending agencies 
by supplying the medium and long-term capital needs of small enterprises; 
the bank does not engage in the business of deposit banking. The extent of its 
operations is indicated by the following figures. 


Loans, Investments and Guarantees of the Industrial Development Bank, 
by Provinces and Industries, as at Sept. 30, 1952 


Classification Author- Out- Classification Author- Out- 
ized standing ized standing 
$ $ $ $ 
; Industrial 
Province Enterprise—concl. 
Newfoundland....... — as Paper products (incl. 
Pe vsland? 5... 90,000 55,691 sey) fenieees nie 4,335,600} 4,004,988 
; rinting, publishing 
ald ae eae 1 oor teil one veel and allied industries] 710,000] 374,138 
Neca ct 8 : : d Iron and steel pro- 
1 Sy Re errs 21 ,754,259114,847 927 “ducts Gnel: machin. 
OLATIOS Buk ost se ee: 11,820,949} 8,169,533) ery and equipment)| 5,064,462} 3,136,606 
Manitoba acs ee 15825250: 790,469) Transportation : 
Saskatchewan....... 3,618,848] 1,331,460 Rela nee Seca: 2,673,664] 1,990,661 
Alberta....... Re ee Dee on-terrous meta 
case Re $5200) 28,085,058 products... 448,500| 228,193 
Sees ectrical apparatus 
the Territories...... USPTO 185 5,969,779 and supplies eto vicals 1,060, 100 692,749 
Non-metallic mineral 
otal. di. 25524 49,639,594 33,611,932 products jee et Loin 2,481,461 1,777,568 
- Products Of petrol- en 
I ‘ eumandcoal...... 2,880, 000 776, 
oe Chemical products.. .| 6,994,343] 4,738,824 


Miscellaneous manu- 


facturing industries 740,000 494 ,002 
Foods and everases | $306,082] 91625482) efrgertion ca; | 31680, 803| 2,589, 19 
Textile products (ex- Ge sc hornes ris eae 250.000 joke 
cept clothing)....... 30761659) 2, 4405170), Gam mercial: ate car. 
Clothing (textile and VICES ery eas See 100, 000 == 
SEUNG) Roe a OE Eater 1,354,150 862 , 156 
Wood products....... 7,446,260] 5,463,170 ‘LOtalsae sian 49 , 639 , 594/33, 611,932 


The commercial banks of Canada, whose main function is to provide a 
safe repository for savings and surplus funds and to furnish credit for carrying 
on the business of the country, have developed branch-banking to a high 
degree. The ten banks in operation have branches across Canada, offices 
in many foreign countries and banking correspondents throughout the world. 
This type of system is particularly suited to a country such as Canada, vast 
in area and with a small but expanding population and an active foreign 
trade. Every community, regardless of location or size, is served by a branch 
of at least one bank through which the resources and facilities of a nation-wide 
institution are available. There are now 3,846 branches in Canada’s ten 
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Canadian banks. 
are strong and 
stable institutions | 
that have long 
ago earned the 
confidence of the 
people. It is 
many years since’ 
a Canadian bank 
failed or since a 
depositor in oa 
Canadian bank 
lost any part of 
his money. 


provinces, as well as 112 offices in foreign countries, mostly in the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and Central and South America. 


Canadian commercial banks are called ‘chartered’ because they receive 
a charter or licence from the Federal Government. They operate under one 
federal statute—the Bank Act. This Act is revised every ten years after 
public hearings by the Banking and Commerce Committee of the House of 
Commons, with the result that banking in Canada never becomes static or 
rigid but is adaptable to new needs, safeguards and economic conditions. 
The charters of the Canadian banks extend for only ten years and must be 
renewed at each decennial revision. An officer of the Department of Finance 
inspects the books and loans and securities of each bank once a year and may 
do so oftener. This inspection is in addition to that carried out by auditors 
appointed by the shareholders and reporting to them, and the continuous 
inspection by the banks’ internal auditors. 


Although Canadian banks are subject to close regulation by federal 
authorities, they are uncontrolled in their day-to-day business. Competition 
among them is keen. There is competition for deposits, loans and general 
banking services and competition in the opening of new branches, not only 
in the cities but in frontier areas. In the past ten years, 486 new branches 
have been opened in various parts of Canada as the demands of a larger 
population and newly developed areas became evident. 


The branch bank is a self-contained unit. It operates under the general 
supervision of its head office but has a full range of banking services, whether 
in a city or in arural hamlet. The strength of the whole institution stands 
behind each branch, which is fully responsible for tts commitments and under- 
takings. Excess funds.from branches where deposits exceed loan require- 
ments are credited to head office which, in turn, makes them available to 
branches where lending funds are needed. In this way, there can be no dearth 
of credit through lack of local funds. : 
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The chartered banks are privately owned, there being 60,000 shareholders 
of the ten institutions, most of them Canadians. In 1952, the shareholders’ 
investment in the banks totalled $381,400,000 and dividends averaged 4-9 
p.c. There has been no bank failure since 1923 and note holders have experi- 
enced no losses whatever since 1881. 


Statistics of Chartered Banks, Certain Years, 1930-52 


NotEe.—These figures are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each 
year, except in the case of the numbers of branches which are as at Dec. 31. 


Pianclss rota | isbili | Liabili- | 7 oans ‘Total 
Bank and Year Canada es Aas poe: and Dis- Pens 
and | holders | Public | COUntS | bilities? 

Abroad! 


LOB OM ara siclster Seat ee eek oe a 4,246 3,237 305 2,910 2,065 ZL 
POS Dea ee ress ies Alege oops tun aber bie % 3,459 3,592 279 3,298 1,244 3,061 
LOADS Gale a nei cele ah ards wine 5 BS 3,240 6,743 282 6,439 1,505 6,160 
LAB ie ercee se oie ee OC OR re Sal 8,140 328 7,799 2,389 7,403 
BOA ee See IS ER agen eb SEO 3,658 8,658 333 8,310 2,618 7,922 
1 BOS) cee a Pe SE a eae ea ere 3,784 9,015 337 8,660 2,872 8,221 
LOS ANE reser ag os Byer ca heccke, < Ateee cath 3,871 9,385 | 347 9,020 3,496 8,465 
LOD Dre ee craes tetas sce wat ere, ooh citeiaiete Where 3,958 9,760 360 9,384 3,608 8,899 


1 Includes sub-agencies which numbered 710 in 1952, including 6 outside Canada. 
2 Excludes inter-bank deposits. 


Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks, December 1952 


Branches 
in Total Liabilities | Liabilities Loans Total 
Bank Canada ‘Aguet to to the and Deposit 
and peers Shareholders Public Discounts Liabilities? 
Abroad! 
No. $ $ $ $ $ 
"000,000 *000,000 000,000 | . ’000,000 *000,000 
Bank of Montreal.... 589| 2,317,199,942) 2,316,497 ,081 382,861} 748,375,208] 2,119,002,785 
Bank of Nova Scotia..| _ 408] 939,593,344) 935,841,435 762,725| 452,448,749| 843,429,402 
Bank of Toronto...... 240| 535,101,419] 533,063,800 28,360} 198,205,947} 492,325,697 
Provincial Bank of 
Canadas te en ee 346} 192,754,947| 192,118,982 79,447 67,493,511} 180,615,727 
Canadian Bank of 
Commerce......... 634| 1,845,750,364| 1,844,096,308 535,985] 749,635,420] 1,682,666,892 
Royal-Bank=.s64 2x: 780] 2,711,417,792|2,710,637,553] 1,912,250} 975,442,826} 2,478,518,824 
Dominion Bank...... 174] 511,003,968} 509,844,964 568,362| 238,166,992] 460,735,423 
Banque Canadienne 
Nationale.......... 555| 484,212,776] 483,811,684 41,452| 186,069,274| 461,334,834 
Imperial Bank of 
Canadascs. vascss oie 228} 588,204,254| 586,989,513 147,549] 254,876,117) 545,247,356 
Barclays Bank 
(Ganadaynsak eee. 4 32,111,441 31,918,271 as 9,013,024 22,366,076 


Totalescgsi47.. as 3,958] 10,157,350,247|10,144,819,591| 4,458,991|/3,879,727,068/9, 286,243,016 


1Includes sub-agencies which numbered ‘710, including 6 outside of Canada. 
2 Excludes inter-bank deposits. 


Volume of Money.—In recent years, the Bank of Canada has developed a 
presentation of statistics concerning the public holdings of certain liquid 
assets. These include notes and coin outside the banks, active and inactive 
bank deposits, and also Government of Canada securities which, though not 
used to make payments, are forms in which the public holds its liquid funds. 
Figures for alternate years from 1938 are given in the following table. 
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General Public Holdings of Certain Liquid Assets, as at Dec. 31 of 
Alternate Years, 1938-52 


(Millions of dollars) 


ees Ge GON SE aE 

pee an lartere fe) 

es Active*Rank -|“Bank. Notice Canada total 
Deposits Deposits! Securities? 

OS Be etine oo colina cag lies L431. 1,472 3,228 5,831 

TOA Oat oes SiN tae eres cara 1563s he. 1,438 3,670 6,671 

LO Bee Steet EL eacin eneab oh th 2,349 1,436 5,344 9,129 

LOADS, 2 rata ehuac studi ea: apn Syo3 2,060 9,131 14,344 

LOA Or Ott ene ga e 3,996 2,856 11-175 18,027 

NOES esiken aokcree ates ee ia 4,335 3,408 10,249 17,992 

1 OS ORs Se ateen Cae ie ews tod 4,851 3,861 10,066 18,778 

4 HOG Cant ahs eta ea oe i Oke ee 4,843 3,894 9,388 18,125 

HO 5D) eg eA ees Sag teen gets axe ae 5,173 4,129 9,062 18,365 


1 Estimated aggregate minimum quarterly balances in chartered bank ern savings 
deposits in Canada plus non-personal notice ‘deposits in Canada. 2 Holdings of all 


investors other than the Bank of Canada, chartered banks and Government of Canada accounts. ~ 


Cheque Payments.—Business operations consist of innumerable individual 
transactions, the great majority of which employ money either in the form 
of currency or as cheques drawn against bank deposits. It is estimated that 
about 80 p.c. of the commercial transactions are financed by cheque, the value 
of which serves as an excellent index of the business trend at any given time. 


The record-breaking trend in the value of cheques cashed was continued 
in 1952. The total value of payments in 35 Canadian centres amounted to 
$125,196,894,021, 11-6 p.c. greater than in 1951 and the highest aggregate 
ever recorded. The advance reflected a high level of economic activity. 
Payment of salaries and wages rose sharply, due to an increase in rates and, 
to a lesser extent, in numbers employed. Advances were also recorded in the 
value of retail and wholesale sales. In addition, the levels of the physical 
volume of industrial production averaged moderately higher in 1952 than in 
the preceding year. By contrast the general index of wholesale prices was 
about 6 p.c. below 1951. 


The increase in payments in 1952 was fairly general throughout the 
country with 31 of the 35 centres showing a gain over 1951, although the 


magnitude of these advances varied greatly. On a regional basis, the Prairie | 


Provinces showed the largest increase with a gain of nearly 17 p.c. over 1951. 
Ontario and British Columbia followed with advances of about 12 p.c. each, 
while Quebec recorded a gain of 8-5 p.c., and the Atlantic Provinces a gain 
of 6 p.c. Cheques cashed in Canada’s five largest clearing centres of Toronto, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver and Ottawa now account for more than 
75 p.c. of the Canadian total and largely determine the regional trends with 
the exception of those of the Atlantic Provinces. Payments in the two largest 
centres, Toronto and Montreal, rose 13-4 p.c. and 8.7 p.c., respectively. 


The Canadian aggregate value of cheques cashed has shown a continuous 
series of increases since 1938, the level reached in 1952 having been above that 
of any previous year. The total was 305 p.c. greater than in 1938 and 168 p.c. 
above the inter-war record achieved in 1929. 
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a. 


The ten chartered banks in Canada have branches all across the country. Each branch, : 
while operating under the general supervision of its head office, is a self-contained 
unit offering a full range of banking services and fully responsible for its own com- 
mitments. 


Cheques Cashed at Clearing-House Centres, 1948-52 


Economic 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Area 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Atlantic 
Provinces!...} 1,970,079,395| 2,317,673,928| 2,648,160,641| 2,888,445,151| 3,066,364,735 
Quebec. ..... .| 23,689,833,048] 24,732,489,732] 29,106,858,312| 32,728,719,454| 35,494,559,222 
Ontario.......| 33,381,605,192| 36,469,080,580| 43,146,166,945| 47,046,956,487| 52,717,444,206 
Prairie 
Provinces. ..| 14,602,310,298] 16,494,526,390| 17,287,706,202| 19,574,933,117| 22,807,514,530 
British 
Columbia...| 7,043,619,628] 7,540,592,213] 8,446,566,739| 9,945,578,848| 11,111,011,328 


Totals!. . .|80,687,447,561/87,554,362,843) 100,635,458,839/112,184,633,057|125,196,894,021 ; 


1 Data for St. John’s, N’f’ld., are included from April 1949, 


e Insurance 


Life Insurance.—Life insurance business in Canada in 1951 continued the 
ever-increasing rate of expansion in evidence particularly since the end of 
World War II. The sale of life insurance, which combines both protection 
and savings, has been greatly influenced by the international unrest experienced 
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during these years—uncertainty stimulates the human instinct to conserve 
against a time of emergency. Also Canada’s impressive industrial expansion 
and the prevalent trend towards individual security has strengthened the 
demand for the services and protection of life insurance. During 1951, new 
business written, including industrial and group insurance, amounted to 
$2,164,000,000, which brought the total life insurance in force in Canada at 
the end of the year to $18,234,000,000. This represents an average of $1,302 
of insurance protection for every man, woman and child in the country. 
The amount of premiums paid to carry this insurance was $416,000,000. 
Total benefits paid during the year to policyholders, including death claims, 
matured endowments, disability claims, dividends, surrender values and 
annuity payments were over $260,000,000. Life insurance in Canada is 
actively transacted by 58 companies registered by the Federal Government, 
of which 31 are Canadian, 5 British and 22 foreign. There are also a few 
companies operating under provincial licence only. 


Fire Insurance.—The growth of the fire insurance business has also been 
phenomenal and, though a good part of this growth may be attributed to the 
increase in the practice of insurance, it is also indicative of the advance in 
the amount and value of insurable property throughout the country. Fire in- 
surance in force at the end of 1951 amounted to approximately $37,000,000,000, 
premiums written amounted to $151,000,000, and claims paid to $60,000,000. 
At the end of 1951 there were 284 companies registered by the Federal Govern- 
ment transacting fire insurance business in Canada: 69 of these were Canadian 
companies, 84 British and 131 foreign. 


Casualty Insurance.—Casualty insurance includes: accident (personal 
accident employers’ liability and public liability); aircraft; automobile; boiler; 
credit; earthquake; explosion; falling aircraft; forgery; guarantee; hail; impact 


by vehicles; inland transportation; live stock; personal property; plate glass; — 


real property; sickness; sprinkler leakage; theft; water damage; weather; and 
windstorm. 


The classes of casualty business accounting for the largest and most 
rapidly increasing premium income are automobile, personal accident and 
sickness, and personal property. Premiums written for these classes amounted 
to $198,000,000 in 1951, and those for all classes of casualty to $259,000,000. 
In 1951 there were 292 companies transacting casualty business, of which 70 
were Canadian, 78 British and 144 foreign. The majority of these com- 
panies also reported fire business. 
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